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ADVERTISEMENT 


The following Volume was sent from India as it now appears, 
and reached England in the course of the year 1817, but was not 
then published, in consequence of circumstances which it is unne- 
cessary to mention. It is thought proper to take notice of the fact, 
chiefly in order to account for the silence of the notes as to any 
works of a later date. 


Edinburgh, July 22, 1826. 




TO THE 


HONOURABLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, 

BRITISH RESIDENT AT THE COURT OF POONA, 

ifC. «S-C. IjfC. 


My dear Sir, 

While employed in completing the following Translation, and in arran- 
ging the various prefatory and supplementary observations which accompany 
it, I have often indulged the wish of inscribing them ^ith your name, as be- 
ing the only appropriate return I could make for the perpetual assistance 
received as well from your advice and judgment, as from your valuable ma- 
nuscript collections, which contain more information regarding the Geography, 
Manners, and Political Situation of the Countries that were the scene of the 
two first periods of Baber’s History, than are to be found in all the printed 
and written authorities which exist in any other quarter. 

That the work is still very imperfect, no one can be more sensible than my- 
self. I might explain some of the difficulties which occasioned this imperfec- 
tion, were such apologies ever attended to. Some of them, perhaps, should have 
deterred me from the undertaking, and others a more resolute scholar might 
have overcome. Had the work indeed been finished by the same hand by 
which it was begun, no such apologies would have been required. For the 
task, whether of translating or illustrating any work on Oriental history. Dr 
John Leyden was e min ently qualified, as well as for greater things. The 
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number and variety of the literary undertakings of that extraordinary man, 
many of which he had conducted far towards a conclusion, would have excited 
surprise, had they been executed by a recluse scholar, who had no public 
duties to i)erform, and whose time was devoted to literature alone. As he was 
cut oflf in the full vigour of his mind indeed, but suddenly, and without warn- 
ing, he was prevented from putting the last hand to any of his greater works ; 
yet from the knowledge which you possess of his researches, you will perhaps 
agree with me in thinking, that the full extent of his powers cannot be justly 
estimated from anything that he has published. The facility with which he 
mastered an uncommon number of languages, ancient and modem, European 
and Oriental, the extent and ingenuity of his antiquarian inquiries into the 
Literary History of his own country, and even the beauty of his poetical ge- 
nius, are surpassed by the sagacious and philosophical spirit which he evinced, 
in the latter period of his life, in his different Memoirs regarding the lan- 
guages of the East, and particularly those of Hindustan, Bengal, the Dekhau, 
and Northern India. The acute discrimination, the various and patient re- 
search which he brought to the task, combine to render them, unfinished as 
they unfortunately are, and imperfect as, from the nature of the subject, they 
necessarily must be, one of the most valuable literary gifts that India has yet 
bestowed on the West. These, or the substance of them, will, it is hoped, be 
given to the world under the care of some one who may do justice both to 
them and their author. The turn of mind that directs to the successful pro- 
secution of studies so remote from the beaten tracts of literature, is so rare, 
that even the unfinished essays of an accomplished observer, with all their de- 
fects, are of singular value, and inconceivably lessen the happier labour of 
succeeding inquirers. 

If the share which I have had in completing and correcting for the press 
the following papers, which, however, are of a very different kind, shall enable 
the Public to benefit by one of the lesser labours of Dr Leyden, of which 
it would otherwise have been deprived — or if it adds, in any degree, to the 
idea justly entertained of his learning, industry, and judgment, I shall be 
satisfied. I could have wished, on his account, that the execution had been 
more perfect. It would have been pleasing to me to have offered a tribute 
worthy of a friend endued with so many rare and valuable talents, warmed 
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by every manly and generous feeling, and rendered doubly dear to me, as the 
only companion of my youthful studies and cares, whom I have met, or can 
ever hope to meet, in this land of exile. 

Though I well know, that no man is so likely as yourself to be alive to 
the defects of the following pages, no European having seen so much of the 
countries described in them, or inquired so successfully into their history, yet 
I present them to you with more confidence than I might otherwise have done, 
as I seem only to pay you a debt which I owe in common with my excellent 
friend. And perhaps you will not judge me too hardly, should it seem that I 
am not uninfluenced by the vanity of letting it be known, that I too may pride 
myself in having shared some portion of your regard. Believe me to be. 

Yours very faithfully, 

W-. ERSKINE. 

Bombay^ l%th April 1816. 
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The Memoirs of the Emperor Baber, of which the following pages contain a transla* 
tion, are well known, by reputation, to such as arc conversant with the history of India. 
They were written by that prince in the Jaghatai or ChaghatA.! Tilrki, which was his 
native language, and which, even down to the present time, is supposed to l>e spoken 
with more purity in his paternal kingdom of Ferghana than in any other country. It 
is the dialect of the Turki tongue which prevails in the extensive tract of country 
that formed the dominions of Jaghatai or Chaghatai Khan, the son of Chengiz Khan, 
the celebrated conqueror, which extended from the Ulugh-Tagh mountains on the 
north to the Hindu-Kush mountains on the south, and from the Casjnan sea on the 
west to the deserts of Gobi, beyond TerfAii, KAshghar, and YArkend, on the east. It 
was, however, chiefly the language of the deserts and plains, as the cities, especially 
along the Jaxartes, and to the south of that river, continued to bo, in general, inha- 
bited by persons speaking the Persian tongue, while the inhabitants of most of the 
hills to the south retained their original languages. 

The Jaghatai Turki wjis a dialect of the language of that extensive division of the 
Tartaric nations, which, in order to distinguish them from the Mongols, or Moghuls, 
have recently, though ]>crhaps erroneously, been more peculiarly denominated Tartars 
or Tatars. The language really spoken by that great race is the Tflrki ; and the lan- 
guage of Kashghar, of the Crimea, of Samarkand and BokhAra, of Constantinople, 
and the greater part of Turkey, of the principal wandering tribes of Persia, and, in- 
deed, of one half of the jK>pulation of that country, of the Turkomans of Asia Minor, 
as well as of those east of the Euxinc, of the Uzbeks, the Kirghis, the KaizAks, the 
Bashkirs, and numerous other tribes of Tartary, is radically the same as that of the 
Jaghatai Turks. The most mixed, and, if we may use the expression, the most cor- 
rupted of all the dialects of the Turki, is that of the Coustantinopoliian Turks,* which, 
however, for some centuries, has been the most cultivated and polished. The others 
all still very closely approximate, and the diflerent tribes speaking them can easily 
understand and converse with each other. 

The Turki language had been much cultivated before the age of Baber, and at tliat 

• In order to discriminate the Constantinopolitan or Osmanli Turks from the Jaghatid and other ori- 
* ginal Turks, I shall in the following pages denominate the former Turks, and their language Turkish ; 
the latter Turks and their language Tdrki, pronounced Toorks and Toarki* 

a 
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(leriod had every title to be ranked among the most perfect and refined in the East. 
The sovereigns of the different Turkoman and Turld dynasties to the south of the 
Caucasian range, the Caspian sea, and the river Sirr, (the ancient Jaxartes,) though 
many of them had been distinguished encouragers of Arabic literature in the kingdoms 
which they had conquered, and though several of the earliest and most eminent of tlie 
Persian writers flourished in their courts, had still continued to speak their native 
tongue in their families and with the men of their tribe. When Sir William Jones de- 
cided ^ that the Memoirs ascribed to Taimur could not be “ written by Taimur him- 

self, at least ns Cirsar wrote his Commentaries, for one very plain reason, that no 
“ Tartarian king of his age could write at all,” ho probably judged very correctly as to 
Taimur, who seems to have been unlettered, though, as to the other princes of Tarta- 
rian descent, his conU^mporaries, he perhaps did not sufficiently consider that two cen- 
turies had elapsed since tlie conquest of Cliengiz Khan, and two more since the reign 
4>f Malimud of Ghazni, during all wliich time the territories to the east of the Caspian, 
as well as a great {>art of Persia, had been subject to Turki dynasties, and the country tra- 
versed by tribes of Turki race and speech ; and that this period was far from being one 
of the darkest in the literary history of Persia. The want of a suitable alphabet, which 
he gives as a reason for doubting whether the language was a written one before tlie 
<lays of Chengiz Khaii,f was soon remedied. The Arabic character is now used, as it 
was at least as early as the tliirtecnth century, | the age of Ilaitho. The fact only 
jM'oves that the Turki language was, as Sir WUliam Jones justly concluded, very little 
cultivated before the Turki tribes entered those provinces which bad formed part of 
the immense empire of the Arabian Khalifs, in which the Arabian literature still pre- 
vailed, and the Arabian character was still used. 

I may be permitted to add, lliat there seems to have been some mistake or con- 
fusion in the account given to Sir William Jones of the TuziiU^ or Institutes of 
Taimur. It is true,” siiys he, “ that a very ingenious but indigent native, whom 
“ Davy supjMirted, has given me a written memorial on the subject, in which he 
“ mentions Taimur as the author of two works in Turkish ; hut the credit of his 

information is overset by a strange apocryphal story of a King of Yemen, who in- 
** vaded, lie says, the Emir’s dominions, and in whose library the manuscript was 
** afterwards found, and translated by order of Alishlr, first minister of Taimur’s 
“ grandson.” || He tells us in the same discourse, § that he had “ long searched 

ill vain for the original works ascribed to Taimur and Baber.” It is much to he 
regretted that his search was unsuccessful, as, from his varied knowledge of East- 
ern languages, he would have given us more ample and correct views than we yet 
possess of the Turki class of languages, with the Constantinopolitan dialect of which 
he was well acquainted. The preface to the only copy of the complete Memoirs of Tai- 

* Discourse on the Tartars. Works, vol. I. p- 69, 4to ed. t Ibid, p, 68. 

J Haitho observes that the Jogour, literas habent proprias, (Hist. Orientalis, c. 2, ed 1671.) The in- 
habitants of Turquestan, he says, vocantur Turchae, literas non habent proprias, sed utuntur Arabicis in 
civitatibus, sive castris. Ib. c. 3. See also Hist. Orient, c. 3, ap. Bergeron^ p. 7. 

II Jones's Works, vol. I. p. 69. § Ib. p. 60. 
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mur which I have met with in Persian, and which is at jiroRent in my possession^ * g^i vos 
an account of the work, and of the translation from the original Turki into the Persian 
tongue ; but does not dcscriho the original as having been found in the Ubrar)»^ of a 
King of Yemen, but of Jaaifer, the Turkish Pasha of Yemen. Now, Sir Henry Mid- 
dleton, in the year 1610, met with a Jaffer Boshoy a Turk, in the goveniinent of 
Senna, f or Yemen. It is curious, too, that we arc told by the author of the Tarikh 
ZHlkushdy that a copy of the Memoirs, kept in Taimur’s family Avith groat care and reve- 
rence, fell into the hands of the Sultan of Constantinople, wlio siiifered copies of it to 
be made. Some confused recollection of these facts seems to have liecu working in 
the mind of Sir William Jones’s informant, and to have produced the mistatements 
of his memorial. Tfie mistake of a copyist writing Padahah (king) for Pashay might 
liave produced part of the error. 

The Tuzuk, or Memoirs themselves, contain the history of Tamerlane, in the form 
of annals, and conclude with the Institutes, which have been translated by Major 
Davy and Dr Joseph White. The Persian translation, in the manuscript to which I 
have alluded, differs considerably in style from the one published by the learned 
professor, which is an iidditional proof that there was a Tilrki original of some kind, 
from whicli both transliitious were made ; a fact coiihrnied by the numlier of Turki 
words which arc scattered over both translations ; in which respect tlie Persian trans- 
lation of Baber’s Memoirs strongly resembles them. Whether those Memoirs of Tai- 
mur arc the annals written by Tamerlane, or iintU^r his inspec^tion in the manner de- 
scribed ])y Sherjf-ed-(liii Ali Yezdiin his preface, 1 have not examined the manuscript 
with sufiicient care to v(»iitiire to affirm or deny. They contain, in the earlier part of 
Taimur’s life, several little anecdotes, which liave much the air of autobiography; 
while throughout there ar<» many passages in a more rhetorical style than we sliould ex- 
pect from that rough and vigc»rous conqueror; but that they are a work translated from 
the Turki, the same tliat has long passed in the East as being tlie production of Tamer- 
lane, which Dr White, in his preface, regrets could no longer be found, and for which 
Sir William Jones sought in vain, there seems no reason to doubt. 1 confess that the 
hypothesis of the Nawah ■VTozaffer Jeng appears to me thc^ most probable, that they 
were written, not by the Emperor, but by Hindu Shah, Taimur’s favourite, under the 

* It belongs to my respectable friend, Muhamraed Ali Khan, Shusteri. 

f Astley’s Collection of Voyages, vol. I, p. 362. 

X That author tells us that Tairnur had always with him Tartar and Persian secretaries, whose busi- 
ness it was to describe all his remarkable words and actions, and whatever relatcMl to religion or the state ; 
and as many officers and great lords of the Court had got accounts made of particular events of which 
they were eye-witnesses, or of which they had had the principal direction, he made all these be collected, 
^‘eteut la patience de les arranger lui-meine, apres quoi il Ics fit verifier en sfi presence dc la raaniere sui- 
vante. Un lecteur lisoit un de ces metnoires : et lorsqu'il en etoit sur quclque fait important, ou quelqiic 
action remarquable, il s'arretoit, les temoins oculaires faisoient leur rapiKirt, ct verifioient les circon« 
stances du fait, les rapportant idles qu*ils les avoient vues ; alors riCmpereur cxaininoit lui-roeme la verity 
dll fait, et ayant bien confronte ce que les temoins rapportoient avec le contenu des roemoires, il dictoit 
a«x secretaires la maniere dont ils devoient Pinserer dans le corps de Pouvrage, et se le faisoit relire en- 
suite, pour voir s'il etoit tcl qu'on ne pdt y rien trouver, ni a ajouter, ni a dimixiuer.”— de Timurm 
Bee, traduite par AI. Petis de la Croix, preface de PAuteur. 
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direction of Taimur* himself. If the European public are not already satiated with 
works on Oriental history, they might easily be translated. 

The period between the death of Tamerlane and that of Baber formed the golden 
ago of T&rki literature. From every page of the following Memoirs it will be seen 
that the spirit and enthusiasm with wliich Persian poetry and learning were then cul- 
tivated had extended itself to the Turki. 1 do not find that any works on law, theo- 
logy, or metaphysics, were written in that tongue. But the number of poems of va- 
rious measures, and on various subjects, the number of treatises on prosody and the 
art of poetry, on rhetoric, on music, and on other popular subjects, is very consider- 
able. The palm of excellence in Turki verse has long been unanimously assigned to 
AH Shir Beg Nawai, the most eminent nobleman in the court of Sultan Hussain 
Mirza Baikra, of KhoraKari, and the most illustrious and enlightened patron of litera- 
ture and the fine arts that j)erhaps ever flourished in the East. Many of the principal 
literary works of that age arc dedicated to him. He is often praised by Baber in the 
following Memoirs, and hisf own productions in the Turki language were long much 
read and admired in Mawcralnahcr and Khorasan, and are not yet forgotten. Many 
Tilrki princes were themselves poets ; and although the incursions of barbarians, and 
the confusion and unsettled state of their country for the last three centuries, have 
broken the continuity of the literary exertions of the Turki nations, they still cling 
with uncommon affection to their native tongue, wliich they prefer extremely to the 
Persian for its j^iowers of natural and picturesque expression ; and they peruse the 
productions of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries with a delight that reminds us 
of the affection of the Welsh, or of the Highlanders of Scotland, for their native 
strains. Unfortunately, however, as the Mfdhis, or schoolmasters, in the cities of the 
countries north of the Oxus, regard the Arabic as the language of science, and the 
Persian us the language of taste, and measure their own proficiency, as scholars and 
men of letters, chiefly by the extent of their acquaintance with the language and li- 
terature of Arabia and Persia, the earlier works written in the Turki language run 
some risk of being lost, unless speedily collected. From these causes, and from the 
air of literary superiority which a knowledge of Persian confers, few works are now 
written in Turki, even in Turki cemntries. In the great cities of Samarkand and 
Bokhara, though chiefly inhabited by men of Turki extraction, Persian is the language 
of business. Though the present royal family of Persia are Turks, and though the 

* Sir Jones's Works, vol. I, p. 69. M^jor Davy was quite wrong in confounding the Turki 

and Moghul tongues, (see Davy's letter, p. xxviii of White's Institutes of Timour.) A Jaghatai Turk 
will not suffer his language to be called the Moghul. The Major's error partly originated in the looser 
ness with which Tartars, Persians, and all emigrants or travellers from the north or northwest, are, in 
Indiq, called by the natives Moghul, Sir William Jones, in his Discourse on the Tartars, did not quite 
escape the same error ; but that great scholar did not possess the means which the investigations of Pal- 
las, Klaproth, and others, have since furnished for correcting our notions. No one marks the distinction 
more clearly than Baber himself, in the first part of his Memoirs. 

t I understand that a life of this eminent man, and remarks on his writings, with translations from 
the Tdrki, are about to be published by M. Quatremere, from whose learning much may be expected 
on this novel and curious subject. 
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Turki is the ordinary language spoken in their families, and even at their* court, as 
well as by one-half of the population of Persia, particularly by the tribes around the 
capital, who compose the strength of the army, the Persian is the usual and almost only 
chwnel of written communication ; ucu* am I aware that any work of nolo bus, of late 
years, been written in the Turki tongue. 

The Jaghatai Turki, as contained in the Memoirs of Baber, is CAudcntly not the same 
language which was brouglit from the wilds of Tartary by tlie Turkomans in the ninth 
century, or by the Turki tril>es who accom|muicd Cbengiz Khan in the thirteenth. It 
has received a very strong infusion of Arabic and Persian words, not merely in the 
terms of science and art, but in its ordinary tissue and familiar phrases. These words 
are all connected by the regular grammar of the Turki; but so extensive is the ado|>> 
lion of foreign terms, that perhaps two words in nine in the Jaghatai dialect may be 
originally derived from a Persian or Arabic root. Tlie language itself is, however, re- 
markable for clearness, simplicity, and force ; tlie style far less adorned than that of 
the modern Persian, and as free from metaphor and ljy|K*rbo]e as that of a goisl Eiiglisli 
or French historian ; and on the whole the Turki hears much more resemblance* to the 
good sense of Europe than to the rlictorical parade of Asia. The stylo of all Turki pro- 
ductions that I have ever happened to meet with, is remarkable ibr its downright and 
picturesque naivete of expression. 

It is not difhcult to discov'or liow these Persian words flowed into the TArki language. 
The cities of Samarkand, Bokhara, Ahsi, Andejan, and Tashkend, us well as the other 
towns to the north of tlie Oxus and Jaxarlcs, were cliielly inhabited by Persians, the 
Turks long retaining their aversion to the life of a town, and refusing to siihmit to the 
drudgery of agriculture for the sake of supporting tlicmselves on Me top of a w’m/, as 
they call wheat in derision. The cities and market towns in Mawcralnahcr were there- 
fore chiefly peopled, and the grounds were cultivated solely by the old inhabitants, the 
Sarts or Tajiks, who had used, and continued to retain tlio Persian tongue. Tlie courts 
of the Kings and Princes were usmilly held in the great cities, which nccossarily be- 
came the resort of the cliicftains and head men of tlic tribes that still kept the ojien 
country. Tlie Turks, some time after leaving their deserts, had exchanged tlicir former 
superstition for the religion of Muhammed. All religious, moral, and literary instruction 
proceeded from their priests and Mullas, men tisained to Arabic literatur<3, and whose na- 
tive language was the Persian. It became necessary for every Turk to know something 
of Persian, to enable him either to conduct his purchases or sales in the public markets, 
or to comprehend the religion to whicli he belonged ; and the course of five hundred 
years, from the days of the Samanian dynasty to the birth of Baber, gave ample space 
for that corruption or improvement of the language, which a daily and regular inter- 
course with a more refined people in the common business of life must necessarily pro- 
duce. 

• The same was the case even under the Sufvi dynasty, as wc learn from Kscropfer. See Amsnitat. 
Exotic. It may appear singular, that while all the neighbouring courts used the Persian as the language 
of polite intercourse and diplomacy, the Turki was the court language in Persia itself ; but it arose from 
its being the mother tongue of the sovereign, who belonged to a Turki tribe. 
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Baber does not inform us, nor do we learn from any other quarter, at what period 
of his life he began to compose his Memoirs. Some considerations might lead us to 
suppose that he wrote them after Iiis last invasion of India. That they must have been 
<*orrected after that |K;riod is certain, since in the first part of them he frequently 
j-efers to tliat event, and mentions some of his Begs as holding appointments in Hin- 
dustlln. Perhaps, too, the i<lca of writing his Memoirs was more likely to have occur- 
red to him after his success in India, tlian at any previous time, as he had then over- 
come all his diificulties, was raised to eminence and distinction, and had become not 
only an object of wonder and attention to others, but pcrliaps stood higher in his own 
/ estimation. His Memoirs may be divided into three parts, the first extending from his 
J accession to the throne of I'erglAna, to the time when he was finally driven by Shei- 
b4ni Khan from his paternal kingdom, a period of about twelve years ; the second 
reaching from his expulsion from Ferghana to his last invasion of Hindustan, a period of 
about twenty-two years ; and the third containing his transactions in Hindustan, a period 
of little more than five. The whole of the first part, and the three first years of the 
second, are evidently written chiefly from recollection ; and the style and manner in 
which they are composed, apjiear to me far to excel that of the rest of the work ; not 
only from the clearer connexion given to the various parts of the story, and the space 
given to incidents in proportion to their importjince, but from the superior unity and 
raj>idity of tlu^ narrative. This is, pcrha]>s, in other respects also, the most agreeable 
portion of the Memoirs. During a great part of the period to which they relate, he 
was unfortunate, and often a wanderer ; but always lively, active, and bold ; and the 
reader follows him in bis various adventures with that delight which inevitably springs 
from the minute and animated recital of the hazardous exploits of a youthful warrior. 
•'iiv. The narrative, when renewed in the year 925 of the Hejira, after an interval of twelve 
years, partakes too much of the tedium of a journal, in which important and unimpor- 
tant events find an equal spaces and S(>em8 to he in a great measure the copy of one 
kept at the time. The same remark applies perhaps even more strongly to the greater 
part of the concluding portion of the work. In tlie earlier portions of the Memoirs 
'wc have a continuous narrative of details, such as a lively memory might furnish at 
the distance of many years. In the latter ]>art8, trifling incidents are often recorded, 
which, if not committed to writing at the time, would soon have met the oblivion they 
merited. We are informed of minute particulars which can interest even the writer 
only by recalling |>articular events or peculiar trains of association — how often he eat 
a maajun, or electuary — ^how often he got drunk, and what nameless men were his boon 
t‘orapauions. These incidents, however curious as illustrative of manners or charac- 
ter, arc repeated even to satiety. Yet these parts also contain the valuable accounts of 
Kabul and of Hindustan ; he gives an occasional view of his aims and motives, of the ma- 
nagement of some of his expeditions, and particularly of his conduct during the alarm- 
ing mutiny of his troops ; while the concluding portion of his Memoirs, where the form 
of a journal is resumed, appears to be hardly more than materials for his private use, 
intended to assist him in recalling to his memory such incidents as might have enabled 
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him to furnish a conncscted view of the transaetioiis of that period. StilJ, however) all 
the three parts of his Memoirs, though the two last are evidently uniinished, present 
a very curious and valuable picture of the life and manners of a Tartar Prince, and 
convey an excellent idea of Baber’s policy, and of his wars in MaweralnaUor, Afgh&o 
nisbtan, and India, as well as of his manners, genius, and habits of lliinking ; and per- 
haps no work ever composed introduces us so completely to the court and council, the 
public and private life of an Eastern Sultan. 

A question may arise whether we have the Memoirs of Baber at the present day as 
perfect as he wrote them ; and in spite of the various hiatus which tlicy exhibit, one of 
which extends to a period of twelve years, I am inclined to believe that they never were 
much more |)crfect than we now possess them. This opinion I entertain first from the 
fact that all the copies and translations which I have seen or heard of, arc deficient in 
the same im[>ortant jiassagcs ; and next, from the riunarkable fact, that the narratives of 
the different authors who treat of Bailor’s reign, are more or less particular, exactly 
where the Memoirs, as we now jnissess them, are more or less minute. In many in- 
stances there arc chasms in his history which no succeeding writer has supplied. This 
would not have been the case had he written and published the whole events of Ids 
reign in a continuous narrative. It is remarkable too, that, in cominc^ncing his fifth 
invasion of India, he makes a sort of recapitulation, winch won hi have been unneces- 
sary, had the events alluded to been explained immediately before, as they must linvc 
been, had he written an unbroken history of his reign. 

Baber himself seems to have been satisfied with his labours, for, towards the close 
of his life, we find him sending a copy of his work from llindiiKtan to a friend in Kfl- 
bul. The Memoirs continued to be held in the greatest vencu’ation at the Courts of 
Delhi and Agra after his death. From some marginal notes whicli appear on both 
cMipies of the translation, as well as on the Turki original, it appears that tlie Emperor 
Humaiiin, even after he had ascended the throne, and not long before his death, liad 
transcribed the Memoirs Avith his own hand. In the reign of Akber, they were trans- 
lated from the original Turki into Persian by the celebrated Mirza Abdal-Rahlm, 
the son of the Biram Khan, who acted so conspicuous a part in the reigns of the £m- 
jicrors Ilumaiun and Akber.* 

• As liis translation is so often referred to in the following pages, and may be regarded as in some de- 
gree a second original, a few anealotes of the life of the author may not be here misplaced: — Wlien Uu- 
mmun, after his long misfortunes, was restored to the throne of Delhi, in order to attach to his interests 
die chief men of the various principalities of Hindustan, he encouraged intermarriages between their 
families and those of his chief Tartar officers. He himself marrieil one daughter of Ismael Khan, the 
nephew of Hassan Khan of IMewiit, so often spoken of in the third part of these Memoirs, and gave ano- 
ther daughter to Biram Khan, his minister and favourite. Of this last marriage, JVIiraa Abdal-llohim 
was bom at Lahore on the 17th of December, 1S&6, in the first year of Akber st reign. His father, who 
was thus connected with the imperial family, and who was unfortunately too |w)werful for a subject, 
after having been goaded into rebellion, was killed in Guzerat when on liis way to perfonn the pilgrim- 
age of Mekka. Abdal-Kahira, his son, then only four years of age, was conveyed in safety to Ahmed&- 

i* 14 Sefer, A. H. 964. See the Maascr al Omra, vol. I. IbLo. Art. Abdal-Rahlm, MS— -This werk. which is 
well known in India, is a curious and very oorreet Biographical Dictionary of all the eminent statesmen and warriors 
who have flourished in tliat country since the tunc of Baber. It is m two large folio volumes. 
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The translation which he executed of the Memoirs of Baber is extrcjmely close and 
accurate, and has been much praised for its elegance. But, though simple and concise, 
a close adherence to the idioms and forms of expression of the Ttkrki original, joined 

bftd by his faithful attendants, who sustained repeated attacks of the assailants up to the very gates of 
that city. He was carried from thence to Lahore and Agra. When he came of age, Akber bestowed on 
him the title of Mirza Khan, and married him to Mahbanu, the sister of Khan Azim Goge, an officer 
of high distinction. At the age of twenty-one, he got the gOTemment of Guzerat, and in his twenty* 
fifth year was promoted to the office of Mir Arz, (or Master of Requests.) When twenty-eight years of 
age, he was made Atulik, or Governor of Sultan Selim, the Emperor’s eldest son, who afterwards mounted 
the throne under the name of Jehangir ; and in the same year was sent into Guzerat against Mozefier 
Shah, the King of that country, who, after being compelled to take refuge among the Katti with the J^m 
at Junager,* liad collected an army of forty thousand men, defeated the imperial generals, and seized 
Ahmedabad. The Mirza's army consisted of only ten thousand, and he had received instructions not to 
hazard the safety of the province by engaging in battle. But he did not decline an engagement, and the 
armies having come close upon each other, Doulct Khan I-odi, a very gallant officer, told him, that now 
was the moment either to make himself Khan-Khdn^n,f or to fall in battle. Abdal-Rahim attacked the 
enemy at Sirkej, four or five miles from Ahmedabad. The conflict was bloody, and maintained with 
various success. At one period the battle seemed to be lost, and Abdal-Rahim found himself obliged 
with tliree hundred men to face a firm body of six or seven thousand. Some of his friends seized the 
reins of his horse to carry him from the field ; but he reftised to retreat, and stood his ground with such 
bravery and conduct, that he changed the fortune of the day. Mozeffer in the end was defeated, and 
fled to Cambay,:}: whence, after plundering the merchants of the place, he sought refuge among the 
mountains of Nadout. Mozeffer soon after again ventured into the field, but, being once more defeated, 
fleil to the Rajpipli hills, on the south of the Nerbudda. Where disobedience is eminently successful, the 
disobedience is generally forgotten, and the success only remembered. Abdal-Rahim, according to the 
prediction of Doulet Khan, was promoted to the rank of an Emir of five thousand horse, with the high 
title of Khiin-Khanan. It is said, that on the day of battle, after he had distributed all his jewels and 
projierty among his troops, a soldier having come to him and complained that he had had no share in 
the division, the Mirza, to satisfy him, took out and gave to him his enamelled inkstand, richly adorned 
with jewels, being the only article which he had retained. In tlic thirty-fourth year of his own age, and 
of the reign of Akber, he translated the Memoirs of Baber, which he presented to the Emperor, by whom 
he was highly complimented. We arc told by Abulfazel, that they were translated at the desire of Ak- 
ber when he was on a progress to Kashmir and Kdbul. 1'he same year he was raised to the distinguish- 
ed rank of Vakil-e-Sultanet, or Lord Lieutenant of the Empire, a title very rarely conferred. It would 
be tedious to follow' him to the governments of Jonpiur, Multan, and Sind, which he successively held. 
He completely defeated the Hakim (or chief) of Sind, obliged him to cede Sehwan and some other dis- 
tricts, and married his son Alirza Irej to the Hakim’s daughter. A revolt having ensued, Abdal-Rahim 
obliged the Hakim and all his family to repair to Agra. The long wars that followed in the Dekhan, par- 
ticularly that against Ahmednaggcr, gave him great opportunities to signalize his military talents. During 
the whole reign of Akber he was employed in the most impoitant commands, and the relation in which 
he stood to the imperial family w'as drawn closer by the marriage of his daughter Jana Begum to Danial 
the Emperor s son. His influence continued under the Emperor Jehanger his former pupil, and he was 
selected for the chief direction of affairs wherever great talents were required, in the wide range of coun- 
try from the Dekhan§ to Kandalidr, to which last place he was sent with Sultan Khurraro, afterwards 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, to repel the invasion of Shah Abbas the Persian King. The history of his life 
would be a history of the public affairs of the empire of Delhi during half a century. He died at Delhi 
in the year 1026 or 1627, at the age of seventy-two, with the liighest reputation for talents, valour, ge- 
nerosity, and learning. 1 1 

• In the western part of the Peninsula of Guzerat. 

+ Khan of Khans, the tide of one of the chief officers of the empire of Delhi. Kambut. 

§ It was iliinng one of lus batdes in the Dekhan when his troops were broken, that some of his officers came to ask 
what was to be their rallying place in case of defeat, and where they were to look for him. His answer was, undet 
the thin ! He gained a blooily victory. Maasir-ul-Omra MS. as above. 

i\ These details are chiefly taken from the Maaser-al-Omra, and from Ferishta. 

8 
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to a want of distiiictness in the use of the relatives, often renders the meaninj^ extremely 
obscure, and makes it difhcalt to discover the connexion of the ditfereiit members of 
the sentence. The style is frequently not Persian, and a native of Persia would find 
it difficult to assign any sense to some of the expressions. Many of the Turki words 
are not translated, sometimes because tliey had no corresponding term in Persian, and 
sometimes perhaps from negligence, or, it may ho, because they were then faiiiilinr to 
the Turki nobility of the court of Agra. But the whole is uncommonly Vfduable, and 
probjibly there are few ])er8ons now living even in Maweralnaher, who could give an 
accurate translation of the original Turki of Baber's Memoirs without the aid of Mir/a 
Abdal-Rahim's Persian translation. To account for this fact, it must be recollected 
tliat the study of the language of past ages is peculiar to that antiquarian refinement 
which exists only in highly improved times, and may be regarded as one of the last 
luxuries of literary curiosity. The learned Langles, in the article Bafjour of the Bio- 
graphic Universelle Ancienne et Moderiie, ailirms that the Commentaries were trans- 
lated into Persian by Abdal-Raliiiu after being enlarged by Johdngir. I know not on 
wliat autliority he hazarded this assertion, which is certainly erroneous. The Prince 
Selim, who was afterwards Emperor under the name of Jehdngir, was indeed twenty 
years of age when the translation was published ; and, at a former period, Abdiil-Ra- 
him, who was his Atalik or Governor, may have j)rns<Tibed to him a perusal of the 
Memoirs in the original as an exercise in the language of his forefathers ; but the co- 
incidence of all the co])ies, the marginal notes of lliiinaiun, and the nature of the work 
itself, may satisfy us tlnit the other assertion is unfounded, aiul we eertuinly ]H>sseKs 
the Memoirs oT Baber, whatever their value may be, in the stale in whicli they were 
originally written by their imperial author. ^ 

The English translation now presented to the public was begun by llio late Dr Ji>hn 
Leyden, a man whose inquisitive mind left no department of literature unexplored. 
He fouinl, I am uncertain whether in the Library of the College of Fort Willbim, or 
in the c<»llection of the Honourable Mountstuart Pllphjnstone, a copy of the original 
Turki. Being delighted with the novelty and merit of the work, he began translating 
it with all his characteristic ardour. He soon, however, found difficulties whicJi his in- 
structor, a Persian Turk of C5anj, could not solve. I had fortunately some time before 
procured at Bombay a copy of Mirza Abdal-Rahim's translation, which is found in 
several of the public libraries of Europe, but of which Dr Leyden had been unable to 
meet with any copy in Bengal. At his desire, 1 had begun sending him the sheets of 
a transcript which I caused to be made, when he was called to accomjiany the late Earl 
of Minto in the expedition against Java. This interrupted his labours, and his prema- 
ture death followed soon after in August 1811. 

Feeling a warm interest in the preservation of his manuscripts, and desirous that 
nothing which* could add to his reputation should be lost, I wrote to our common 
friend, Dr James Hare, junior, of Calcutta, in whoso possession his papers then were, 
offering my assistance in completing the translation of Baber, which I knew was im- 
perfect. Perhaps I engaged too rasUy in the undertaking. At that time 1 happened 
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U> have in my Hcrvice the Persian who had assisted Dr Leyden in his translation, and 
who liad become pretty well versed in the lan^^age of the Memoirs. But before my 
letter reached Calcutta, Dr Leyden’s papers and manuscripts had been sent home to 
Mr Ricliard Hober, his principal literary executor, and I relinquished all idea of seeing 
the work completed, at least in India. Some years before, I had translated a small 
portion of the Memoirs from the Persian, and was now strongly urged by General Sir 
John Malcolm and the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, who were struck with 
their merit as a literary curiosity, to complete an English translation of the whole from 
the Persian alone. As both of these gentlemen liad been on missions into the countries 
described by Baber, and were peculiarly versed in tlie manners and history of the 
Turki dynasties, more competent judges could not be found, and their advice had its 
natural weight with me. I accordingly undertook the task, which I had brought to a 
close, when, in the end of tlie year 1813, I was surprised by receiving from London a 
copy of Dr I^eydcn’s translation, which, in consequence of my letter to Dr Hare, had 
been procured and forwarded by the kindness of that gentleman, who was then in Eng- 
land. 

This ac([ui8itioii reduced me to rather an awkward dilemma. The two translations 
differed in many important particulars ; but as Dr Leyden had the advantage of trans- 
lating from tlie original, 1 resolved to adopt his translation as far as it went, changing 
only such expressions in it as seemed to be inconsistent with the context, or with other 
parts of the Memoirs ; or such as seemed evidently to ori^nate in the oversights that 
are unavoidable in an unfinished work. This labour I had completed with some diffi- 
culty, when Mr Elphinstone sent me the copy of the Memoirs of Babe/ in the original 
Turki, which he had procured when he went to Peshawer on his Embassy to Kabul. 
This copy, which he had supposed to have been sent home with Dr Leyden’s manu- 
scripts from Calcutta, he was now fortunate enough to recover. 

The discovery of this valuable manu8cri[it reduced me, though heartily sick of the 
task, to the necessity of commencing iny work once more. Being now possessed of the 
original, it was necessary to compare the whole translation with it. It appeared to me 
that, in many instances. Dr Leyden’s translation was less accurate than the Persian, a 
fa<jt not to be wondered at, as he had only recently b(!gun the study of the Jaghatai 
Turki, and no part of the translation had received his last corrections, or perhaps been 
twice gone over. I therefore examined the whole with minute attention, comparing it 
with tlie Turki and Persian texts, and made such alterations as I was persuaded my 
friend would not have disapproved of, had he assisted in the labour. The rest of the 
Memoirs I then completed by the aid of the Turki original, of my own copy of the 
Persian translation, and of another copy, which Mr Elphinstone, with that readiness 
with which he invariably lends his aid to whatever has the semblance of forwarding 
useful knowledge, procured for me from Delhi, through Mr Metcalfe, the British Re- 
sident at that Court. From this last copy, though much less accurate than the other, 
1 was tniahled to correct many errors, and supply several chasms in the Persian 
translation which I previously possessed. The Turki original, which is very correct, 
is unfortunately incomplete. The continued narrative closes before the great battle in 
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which Saltan Ibrahim of Delhi was slain, and there is only one short fragment of a 
later period. Mr Metcalfe’s copy of the Persian translation, though the most incorrect, 
is the most perfect of the three. It contains the whole Memoirs, with snch errors and 
omissions alone as arose from the negligence of the copyist. My own copy lias lost 
three leaves in different parts of the work, and is deficient in the journal «)f several 
months at the end. This last period is filled up on the authority of Mr Metcall\»’s ma- 
nuscript alone. 

I ought to observe, that my own knowledge of the Jngh&tA,i Turki would not have 
enabled me to complete the translation from the original, and that I relied principally 
on the Persian. The Persian Turk, on whose assistance I had at first relied, had un- 
fortunately left Bombay before I received Mr Elphinstone’s Turki copy. With the 
assistance of some natives of Uzbek Tartary, who hap{>enod to be in Bombay, but 
chiefly aided by the patience and skill of my worthy friend Mulla Firuz, so well known 
to all who have made the antic^uities of ancient Persia their study, 1 w«uit over the 
Turki text, and compared it with the translation. I hope that few errors have escaped. 
But this long account of the origin and progress of the translation, which at first sight 
may seem needless, was rendered necessary in order to account for any want of uni- 
formity that may probably be discovered in its various parts, and for any errors that 
may have crept in, in the coui he of the different transmutations it has undergone. Tho 
Memoirs of Baber would undoubtedly have appi‘ared to more advantage if clothed in 
the simple picturesque style, and illustrated by the varied erudition of Dr Leyden, 
whose success in the study <»f languages has rarely been ecpialled, and whose industry 
was indefatigable. My aim in the following work has been limited U> exhibiting that 
part of the translation which he executed, as much as possible in the state in which he 
would have wished it to ajipcar, had he been spared to revise it ; and to completing what 
lie left unfinished. Dr Leyden’s translation is without notes, except occasionally ver- 
bal explanations ; nor am I aware that he made any historical or geographical collec- 
tions for completing or illustrating the Memoirs. The translation is close and literal 
to a degree which many will think faulty, and which few works written in an Eastern 
language would admit of ; but such closeness is not without its use, as the style of a 
j>eoplc generally exhibits in some degree the dress of their mind, and often leads to 
more just conclusions regarding their habits oPthiuking, than can easily be attained in 
any other way. ^ 

Of the Historical Introduction, and of the Supplements which fill up the various 
blanks in the Memoirs, little need be said. They were compiled from such hooks and 
manuscripts as were within my reach. For the copies of KhA,fi Khan, and of the Maa- 
ser-ul-Omra, the former of which was of great use to me throughout, I was indebted 
to the kindness of Henry Russell, Esep the British Resident at the Court of tho Nizam, 
to whom I owe many similar obligations ; the copy of the Alim-Arai-Abassi, which 1 
have followed in the account of Baber’s latest transactions in Maweraliiaher, was fur- 
nished me by my friend Claudius James Rich, Esq. the British Resident at Bagdad. 
Tlie curious anonymous history, which contains the singular anecdote regarding the 
.succession of Humaiun, I owe to Captain William Miles of the Bombay Establishment. 

3 
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Nor must I forget to acknowledge the use of a corrected copy of Dow’s translation of 
Ferislita’s Life of Baber, part of a revisal of the whole of Dow’s translation of the His- 
tory of Hindostan, by Captain John Briggs of the Madras Establishment, assistant to 
the Resident at Poona. Tlie important and gross mistakes in names, in geography, 
and in the sense of the authc»r, with which Dow’s translation abounds, makes it to be 
wished that Captain Briggs would communicate to the public the result of his studies, 
either by presenting a more accurate translation of that excellent author, or by gi\’ing 
an original work on tliese ])eriods of the history of India, whicli lie has studied W'itli so 
much industry and success.^ 

For the materials from which tlie C»eographical Sketch of the Countries North of 
the llindii-kush range are compiled, 1 am indebted almost solely to the Honourable 
Mountstiiart Elpliinstone. The description of these countries contained in geographi- 
cal works and in books of travels, is very defective, and often erroneous. When Mr 
Elphinstone went on his Ihnbassy to Kabul, he exerted himself to procure, from mvr- 
chants and travellers, such accounts as were to be had, of all the range of country as 
far as the borders (»f Russia. These he committed to writing, and even after his return 
t{j Hindustan and the Diikhaii, he continued to add to his geographical treasures by 
couveTsing with such intelligent natives of these northern countries as happened to visit 
India, and securing tlu' information wliicJi they afforded. Many of them he induced 
to write accounts of their own districts, or itineraries of their travels, in the Persian 
tonguc.f The unreserved use of the whole of these collections, with his own remarks 
and corrections, Mr Elphinstone threw o])cn to me, with tliat perfect frankness which 
belongs only to siijicrior minds. Nor have 1 to acknowledge to him my obligations 
only in this part of the work. 1 received similar assistance from his accurate researches 
into the geograjdiy of Afghanistan and the l*eiijah, and many of Baber’s marches, par- 
ticularly that of Chutitili and Ah-istadeh, with the whole course of his progress to 
Khorasan and return from that (country, would have been unintelligible to me without 
the assistance whieli his descriptions and maps afforded ; and 1 may add tliat 1 have 
rarely had occasion to consult him iM'garding the manners of the age, or didiculties of 
the langusigc, without feeling the benefit of the same extensive and accurate know- 
ledge. 

Besides iny obligations for the use of Iiis own papers, my thanks are farther due to 
him for the communication of some valuable manuscripts of the late Lieutenant Ma- 
cartney and of Captain Irvine of the Bengal Establishment, regarding the provinces to 
tlie north and west of IlindustTiu, from wliieli I have freely drawn ; and for procuring 
from Mr Moorcroft the use of a very curious journal in the Persian language, kept by 
Syed Izzet-Ulla, who had been scut by that gentleman on a route hitherto little fre- 
<|ucntcd by travellers. Tlie Syed went from the Sind to Kashmir, thence across the 

* Captain Briggs has not only revised the Histories of Hindostan and the Dekhan, which have been 
translated by Colonel Dow and Major Scott, but has completed a translation of all Ferishta*s Histories of 
the separate Kingdoms of India. The publication of the whole would be of the greatest use to tlie his- 
tory of our extensive Eastern dominions. 

t It is almost unnecessary to remark that this was written before the publication of Mr Elphinstone’s 
Embassy to Kabul.’* 
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hills to Ly or Ladak, from thence to Yarkeiul and Kashijhar, whonce he returned by 
Ush, Khojend, Uratippa, Samarkand, Bokhara, and the Afjrhan country. This route 
traverses a very great proportion of the little-frequented districts m often s|K>kcn of by 
Baber, and lies through the heart of that Prince’s paternal kingdom. The instructions 
of Mr Moorcroft appear to have been so judicious, that the Journal of Syod Iz/t^t-Ulla, 
besides giving an accurate itinerary of the country through which he passed, coiitaiiiK 
many amusing facts regarding the manners and state of society of the inhabiUmts, and 
was found of the greatest service in the construction of the Map. 

The countries which were the scene of Baber’s early transxictions arc so little known, 
and so imperfectly Laid down in all our maps, that I was desirous that a chart of at 
least Ferghana and Maweralnaher should be constructed with the assisUuice of the new 
materials afforded from different quarters, and my friend Mr C^harles Wadclington of 
the Bombay Engineers kindly undertook the labour. The mode whicdi he adopted for 
laying it down, will be best explained by his own Memoir. Having only one fixt‘d 
point by which to correct his positions, the difficulties he had to encounter were very 
gi’cat. How well he has overcome tliem the Maj> itsidf is the best evidence. The ad- 
ditions and improvements made in the geography of all the country beyond the Oxiis, but 
especially in the country of Ferghana and the districts near Samarkand, will be visible 
by comparing his delineation with any previous one of these countries. Mr Wadding- 
ton laid me under the greatest obligations by the nwly polileiicss with which, for a 
considerable period of time, he devoted to the completion of the Map, most of the few 
hours allowed him for relaxation from his professional duties; and it is not a little to 
his honour, that while still only in the first step of his profcshi<»nal career, he has ex- 
hibited not only a love of knowledge, but a judgment ami science in tlu‘ use of his ma- 
terials, that would have done no discredit to the most experienced oflicer of the scien- 
tific corps to which he belongs. Of the following work this portion will very generally 
be considered as the most valuable. 

Before concluding, it may be necessary h) say sometliing of the ortliography adopted 
in writing Asiatic words. I have in general prescrveil that used by Dr Leyden. ’Die 
vowels have the sound that is given to them in Italian; i has the sound of the English 
re ; w, of the English oo ; of the consonants the yhain is expressed liy yh ; the two Kafs 
are not discriminated ; g has always its hard sojind ; shin is expressed by sh ; by 
r/i, which has the sound of ce in Italian,, and j expresses the Italian gi, * 

• On the whole, however, I am but little satisfied with the orthography used throughout, as the no- 
velty of the spelling often gives a strange and singular asjMJCt to words that arc well known. Were it 
not for the inconvenience attending all innovations in matters of popular usage, it would add much to the 
distinctness of the orthography of Oriental words if our c, which is an useless letter, were used before 
vowels of every description uniformly to represent the sound of our ch, or that given to c in Italian be- 
fore e or i; x, which is also an useless letter, might represent the sound it sometimes has in Portuguese, 
of our sh. Indeed these letters are so used by Meninski, and this use has the good effect of making fewer 
arti6cial compounds necessary to represent simple sounds. But use lias already fixed anomalously the 
spelling of so many words, that little uniformity can now be looked for in any great proportion of Eastern 
words. In some names which are familiar in English, as Lahore, Jumna, Ganges, &c. I have not altered 
the spelling, considering them as in some degree naturalised by use. 
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PART FIRST; 

CONTAINING 

REMARKS ON THE TARTAR TRIBES ; 


AND ON 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF UZBEK TURKISTAN. 


The Emperor Baber was of Tartar race, and ilie language in which his comraciitaricK 
are written, was that spoken by the tribes who inhabited the desert to the north and 
cast of tlie Caspian. On tlie very edge of this desert he was born, but tlie ehanges of 
his fortune in tlie course of liis eventful life, carried him sometimes as a fugitive, and 
sometimes as a conqueror, into various provinces of Asia. Some correct general idea 
of the character of the race to which he belonged, and of the geography of the several 
countries which he visited, is absolutely necessary, to enable the reader to follow him 
with pleasure in liis chequered career. But the geography of the provinces whicli form 
the scene of his early story, and in particular that of the countries beyond the great 
river Oxus or Amu, one of which was his native country and hereditary kingdom, is pe- 
culiarly obscure ; insomuch, that by one of our latest and best-informed geographers, 
it has been justly characterised as being chiefly conjectural,” and as ** remaining, to 
the disgrace of science, in a wretched state of imperfection.” * Some of these imper- 
fections Mr Elphinstone’s valuable collections, and the Memoirs of Baber themselves, 
may assist in removing. But the principal object of the following remarks, is to give 
such an idea of the natural divisions of the country as may render the jmsition and ex- 
tent of the various provinces mentioned by Baber, distinctly understood, as some of 
them arc not to be found in the geograpliical systems of the present day. 

The whole of Asia may be considered as divided into two parts by the great chain 
of mountains which runs from China and the Birman Empire on the east, to the Black 
Sea and the Mediterranean on the west. From the eastward, where it is of great 

* Pinkerton's Geography, Vol. II* p« 37. Third ed. 4to. 
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breadtli, it keeps a north-westerly course, rising in height as it advances, and forming 
the hill countries of Assam, Bootan, Nepal, Sirinagar, Tibet, and Ladak. It encloses 
tlic valley of Kashmir, near which it seems to have gained its greatest height, and 
thence proceeds westward, passing to the north of Peshawer and Kabul, after wdiich it 
appears to break into a variety of* smaller ranges of hills that proceed in a westerly and 
south-westerly direction, gimcrally terminating in the province of Kliorasan. Near 
Ilerftt, in that province, the mountains sink away, but the range appears to rise again 
near Me^hhed, and is by some considered as resuming its course, running to the south 
of the Caspian and bounding Mazenderan, whence it proceeds on through Armenia, and 
tlience into Asia Minor, finding its termination in the mountains of ancient Lycia. 
This immense range, which some consider as terminating at Herat, while it dividers 
Bengal, IJiridustan, the Penjab, Afghanistan, Persia, and part of the Turkish territory, 
from the country of th<i Mogliul and Turki tribes, which, with few exceptions, occupy 
the whole extent of country from the borders of China to the sea of Azof, may also be 
consider<*<l as separating, in its whole course, nations of comparative civilization from 
uncivilized tribes. To the soutli of this range, if we perhaps except some part of the 
Afghan t(irnt<iry, wlii<;h, in(h‘ed, may rather be held as part of the range itself than as 
south of it, there is no nation which, at some period or other of its history, has not 
fieeii the seat of a powerful empire, and of all those arts and refinements of life wliicli 
attend a numerous and wealthy population, when protected by a government that per- 
mits the fancies and energies of tlic human mind to follow their natural bias. Tlie de- 
grees of civilization and of happiness possessed in these various regions may have been 
extremely different ; but many of the comforts of wealth and abundance, and no small 
share <»f tlie higher treasures of cultivated judgment and imagination, must have been 
enjoyed by nations that could produce the various systems of Indian philosophy and 
science, a drama so polished as the Sakontala, a poet like Ferdousi, or a moralist like 
Sadi. While to the south of this range we everywhere see flourishing cities, cultiva- 
ted fields, aiul all tlic forms of a regular government and policy, to the north of it, if 
wc except China and the countries to the south of tlie Sirr or Jaxartes, and along its 
bunks, we find tribes who, down to the present day, wander over their extensive regions 
as their forefathers did, little if at all more refined than they appear to have been at the 
very dawn of history. Their flocks are still their wealth, their camp their city, and the 
same government exists of separate chiefs, who are not much exalted in luxury or in- 
f(/rmatioii above the commonest of their subjects around them. 

The belt of mountains that foi*ms the boundary between the pastoral and civilized 
nations, is inhabited, in all its extent, by hill-tribes who differ considerably from both 
of the others. The countries to tlie east of Kashmir, at least those lying on the southern 
Ikee of the range, are chiefly of Hindd origin, as appears from their languages ; while 
the countries to the west of Kashmir, including that of tlie Dards, Tibat-Balti or Little 
Tibet, Chitral and Kafferistfin,^ which speak an unknown tongue, with the Hazaras 
and Aimaks, contain a series of nations who appear never to have attained the arts, the 

* From the researches of ]Mr Elphinstone, it appears that the language of Kafferist^n is probably of 
Hindu origin. 
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ease^ or the civilization of the southern states ; but who at the same lime» unlike those 
to the north, have in general settled on some particular spot, built villages and towns, 
and cultivated the soil. No work of literature or genius has ever procoin^led from this 
range. The inhabitants, justly jealous of their independence, have rarely eiictniraged 
any intercourse with the civilized slaves to the soutli, and do not appear, till very re- 
cently, to have had much commerce with their northern neighbours. The labour of 
providing for subsistence, the remoteness of their scattered habitations, and the limited 
means of intercourse with each other, appear, in all siges, to have stifled among them 
the first seeds of improvement.*' Yet even among these mountains, tlio powerful influ- 
ence of a rich soil and happy climate, in promoting civilization, is strongly visible. TIh^ 
vale of Kashmir is placed near their centre; and such has been the effect of the plenty 
and ease resulting from these circumstances, that that fortunate country has not only 
been always famous for the richness of its productions, and the skill of its manufactu- 
rers, but was, at one period, the seat of a considerable empire ; and its historians fur- 
nish us with a long catalogue of its authors on every art and in every department of 
literature, some of whom are still held in deserved estimation. 

Baber was descended from one of tlic tribes that inhabited to the north of this range. 
That immense tract of country which is known by the general name of Tartary, ex- 
tends over nearly all the north of Asia^ and over a considerable part of the south-east, 
of Europe. It corresponds very nearly with the ancient Scythia. The tribes that in- 
habit it, differ from each otlier in manners, features, and language. Of these, the most 
powerful and numerous seem to belong to three races : Ist, Tlic Mand^Mrsy called also 
ManjUrs and MancMiSy to the east, who extend from the Eastern Ocean along the north 
of China. 2dly, The Mmgtds or Moghulsy who chiefly occupy the central regions be- 
tween the other two : and 3dly, The people, by Europeans, and particularly ibc Russians 
and latter travellers, exclusively called Tartars or 2'aUirSy and sometimes Western Tar- 
tarSy names not acknowledged by themselves, but who may with more propriety receive 
their original name of Titrksy by which their principal branches still designate them- 
8elves.f 

The country of the Manebus, containing all that lies cast of the Siolki Mountains, 
and north of the range of Kiiichan, may be neglected on the present occasion ; the in- 
fluence of its inhabitants having been confined chiefly to China, of which they are now 
the rulers. 

The Moghul and Tflrki tribes have exercised a far more important influence on the 
nations around them. The Moghuls extend over all the country between the Siolki 
Mountains and China on the east ; the mountainous country from China towards Leh 
or Ladak on the south ; a line from Leh through the desert of Kobi to the east of Ter- 
fan, and thence by the Ulugh Tagh, t the Chifl river, and the Kuchik Tagh hills} on 

• 'rhe same may be said of the indigenous population of Afghanistan, particularly of the bill country. 

t None of these three great classes have any general name to comprehend the whole tribes of which 
they consist. Kach little tribe has a separate name. The grand distinction and affinity are marked 
chiefly by language. 

X Great mountains. § Little mountains. 

c 
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Khwirizni, at that period the seats of Oriental science and learning, were snbdned by 
the TArki hordes. In the following century the Ghaznevide dynasty, whose dominion 
spread over great part of India and Persia, the dynasties of the Seljuks in Perria, the 
vassalage of the Khalifs of Baghdad to their Turkoman guards, and the final destruc- 
tion of the Khalifat itself, the successive conquest of Armenia, Asia Minor, and in the 
end of the whole Empire styled the Turkish, from its founders, attest the valour and 
enterprize of the Turki tribes. The Moghuls were unknown beyond the wilds of Tar- 
tary, from the age of Attila till the thirteenth century, when their leader, the celebrated 
Chengiz Klian, after having subdued aU the neighbouring Tartar tribes, particularly 
those of Turki extraction, who, under the dynasty that existed down to his time, had 
})ossessed the ascendency over the Moghuls, burst into the provinces of Tur&n, Mawer- 
alnaher, Khwtlrizm, and Khorasan, subdued part of India, reduced Azerbaej^n, and a 
€U>nsiderahlc. jjortioii of Persia, the Ti\|rki tribes of Kipchak, and a great part of China, 
leaving those vast countries which were much more extensive than the Roman Empire 
at the period of its widest dominion, to be governed by his posterity. His successors 
pursuing the tract of conquest, traversed Russia, marched over Poland, and poured 
their troojw into Hungary, Bohemia, and Silesia ; accident alone, perhaps, prevented 
the cities of Germany from undergoing the fate of Samarkand and Bokhara, cities at 
that time the seats of greater refinement and politeness than any in Europe ; and it has 
been truly observed, that the disordered digestion of a barbarian on the borders of Chi- 
na, by withdrawing the Moghul armies from the west, may have saved us from the 
misfortune of witnessing at this day a Tartar dynasty in the richest countries of the 
west of Europe, The superiority acquired by Chengiz Khan, a Moghul, over the Turk! 
tribes, has never been entirely lost. His empire, after liis death, having been divided 

which strongly calls to our mind the hurilgh or h&ruk of tlic Princes of Persia and Ilindust^n^ which, 
though it has more the air of a Mahometan than of a Tartar usage, is confined to Tartar Princes,— (See 
Bernier's Journey to Kashmir, and Koempfer's Amcenitates Exoticte.) The Homan ambassadors received 
a plentiful supply of provisions, and a certain liquor named camits, which, according to the report of 
Priscus, was flistilled from barley.” — (Gibbon ut supra, p. 71.) There can be little doubt that this was 
the intoxicating spirit prepared from mare's milk, which in all ages has been the favourite beverage of the 
Tartars, as it is at the present day ; and which still retains its ancient name of Kami», Rubriquis, A. 
D 1*253, calls it Hakluyt, vol. I. p. 83. Bleda's polite widow, who supplied the Homan 

strangers with a sufficient number of beauteous and obsequious damsels, probably only followed, as far 
us her circumstances permitted, the manners of some tribes of Moghuls, probably her countrymen, ac- 
cording to which the husband abandons his house and his wife to the temporary occupafion of the tra- 
veller who honours him with a visit. One of Attila’s sons is named Dengisick, perhaps from having been 
>>orn near tlie Euxine, the Cafq>ian, or some other sea, the word Dengis signifying a sea in the language of 
the Turks. As to^he name of Attila, as that Prince did not succeed his father, but assumed the government 
on the death of his uncle, it seems not improbable that he was originally considered as regent for his pre- 
decessor's children, and tlience acquired the name of Atalik* a term so often occurring in the following 
Memoirs in the sense of regent or guardian. The dynasties of the Atabeks in Persia arose in the same 
manner from the usurpation of the regents ; Atabck, meaning in Turki Father of the Prince.” Such 
etymological conjectures, howevy, are necessarily very uncertain. I have already observed tliat Attila's 
army seems to have been composed of tribes both of Moghuls and Turks, and even of other races : that 
both these languages, and perhaps some others, were probably spoken in his camp as in that of Chengiz 
Khan, but that, like that monarch, he was himself a Moghul. 


Atalik literally signifies IccoMrenth, or gnaH-parenu 
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amoDg his sons, who seem to have been accompanied to their governments by numerous 
families, and even by tribes, or parts of tribes of Mogliuls, who followed their princes, 
the chief authority in all the conquered countries continued for a series oF years to be 
in the hands of that race ; and even the cliiefs of Tfirki tribes, if not Moghuls them- 
selves, appear to have been ambitious of connecting tliemselves by intermarriiiges with 
Moghul families ; so that, at the present day, the greater part of them trace up their 
descent to Chengiz Khan. The descendants of these Moghuls and Moghul families, 
however, being placed among a people who spoke a different language, gradually ado\)t- 
ed that of their subjects, as is usual in all conquered countries, where the conquerors 
are few and the conquered many ; so that the Turks and their chieftains being now 
freed from any dependence on the Moghuls, are once more completely separated from 
them both by government and language, and regard them as strangers and foreigners. 

Whether the Mogliul and Turki languages differ from each other essentially, or only 
as very different dialects of the same tongue, is a question which I have never seen 
clearly decided. Of the Moghul I possess no vocabulary, by which a comparison could 
be instituted with the Tiirki.* An examination of the lists in the Comparative Voca- 
bulary made by order of the Empress of Russia, or of tlioso in the Mitliridates of tlie 
learned Adclung, would go far towards deciding the question, which is one of consi- 
derable curiosity. If the Turks, as is probable, inliabited the neighbourhood of the Cas- 
pian, as early as the days of Herodotus, by whom the Turkai are mentioned, f and if 
they always inhabited the country from Tibet to the Black 80a, their language may 
reasonably be supposed to have had some inilucnce on that of their neighbours. But 
if, in addition to this, we consider the frequency of their irruptions into the south of 
Asia for the last fourteen hundred years, under their own name, and probably for a 
much longer period under that of Scythians ; that one half of the population consists oi 
Turki tribes, or of Turks settled in towns, but still speaking their native longue ; that 
the most numerous race next to the Slavonians, in the extensive empire of Russia, are 
the Turks ; :j: that several Turkoman tribes also traverse the wastes of Turkey, and that 
the Ottoman Empire itself, as well as the Turkish language, owes its origin to the* 
northern Thrks, we shall probably feel some surprise that a language so extensively 
spoken, and which seems to promise so rich a held to the industry of the philologist, 
should have been so much overlooked, and even its existence scarcely known, except in 
the Osmanli dialect of Turkey, the dialect, to the antiquary and philologist, of all 
others the least valuable, as most widely deviating from its primitive form. The Ja- 
ghatdi Tiirki furnishes a variety of finished works, both in prose and verse ; but tliat 
dialect having been carried to its perfection in the provinces between the Amu and 

• Judging by the few Moghul words that I have been able to collect, I should suppose them to be to- 
tally different languages. 

t The Khozari, a Turki tribe, inhabited to the north of the Caspian in the middle of the fifth century, 
and, according to Moses of Chorene, had their Khakan (or great Khan) and their Khatuns or Princesses. 
Rex autem aquilonarius appellatur Chucanus, qui est Chazirorum ffominus, et regina vocatur Chaihu- 
nia quie est Chacani conjux ez Barsiliorum gente orta. Moses Cborcn. Gtog» ad calcetn Hist. Armen, 
p. SS6. Lrond. 1736. 4to. — This, I imagine, is the earliest contemporary mention of these tribes. 

J See Tooke's View of the Hussian Empire, vol. I. p. 449. 
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.Sirr,* where the Persian was formerly spoken, is full of words borrowed with very 
little change from that language and from the Arabic. In the Turki of Baber, perhaps 
the purest specimen now extant of the language of his times, probably two-ninths of 
the whole extent may be traced to an Arabic or Persian root. Specimens of the lan- 
guage of the different wandering Turki tribes, compared with the language of Baber 
and with that of the Moghul tribes, would enable us to form tolerably decided notions 
of the affiliations of the Turki and Moghul races. 

Another C]uestioTi, which has been a good deal agitated, and which to me appears to 
have been erroneously decided, is that which regards the application of the name of 
Tartar^ or more properly Tatar^ by which we denominate these nations. It is applied 
by Euro|>eans as a general term comprehending a variety of different tribes in the 
iiorilierii division of Asia, and is i|uite unknoivn to the inhabitants themselves, as well 
as to the Indians ; which last, very improperly, call all of these tribes, as well as all 
Persians, and indeed any Mussulman with a whitish face, Moghuls. The term Tartar 
seems to have been first used by our historians and travellers about the thirteenth cen- 
tury. .loannes dc Plano Carpini, who travelled A. D. 1246, informs us, that the coun- 
try of the Moghuls, in his time, not long after the death of Chengiz Khan, was inha- 
bited hy four nations (or pojnili), the Ycka Mongals,f the Su-Mongals, or Water Mon- 
gals, :( who rnlf theniHelves Tartar fi from a certain river called Tcrrtor which runs through 
their territory,:!: the Merkat and Metrit; and adds that all these nations speak the same 
language. Chengiz belonged to the Yeka Mon gals, and subdued the other three di- 
visions. All of these nations lived in the middle division of Tartary. Carpini, after 
describing bis passage eastward through the country along the Sirr or Jaxartes, and 
the lands of the Thrks whom be calls Black Kythai,§ adds, “ On leaving the country 
of the Naymans” (which was the last <»f the Turks,) « we then entered the country of the 
Mongals, wh4)m we call Tartars.” || This name of Tartai', however, by which we are 
accustomed to designate Cheiigiz Khan and bis successors as well as their empire, these 
princes themselves rejected with disdain. Rubricpiis, who visited the court of Sar- 
lakh, Chengiz Khan’s grandson, about the year 1254, was cautioned, therefore, to call 
him Moal (that is Moghul), and not Tartar; “ for they wish to exalt their name of 
Moal above every name, and do not like to be called Tartars; for the Tartars were a 
different tribe moaning, I }>resume, tlie Su-Mongals, conquered by Chengiz ; and 
hence the victorious family did not choose to receive the name of their subject vassals, 
liuhriquis informs** us that Chengiz Khan, after the union of the kindred tribes of 
Moghuls and Tartars under his government, generally made the Tartars take the ad- 
vance, and tliat, from this cii*cumstanee, they being the tribe who first entered the ter- 
ritory of their enemies, and wliose name was first known, the appellation of Tartar was 
by foreigners applied to the whole race, to the exclusion of the superior name of Mo- 

* The Oxus and Jaxartes. t Chief or superior Moghuls. 

X Hakluyt, vol, I, p, 30. See ako Petis de la Croix's Life of Gengis Can, p. 63, who calls the ri>er‘ 
whence Tatars* § That is Kara Khitai. 

II Dcinde terram Mongalorum intravinius, quos Tartaros appellamus. Hakl, vol. 1. p. 55, 

Hakluyt, vol. I. p. 03. ♦♦ P. 93. 
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ghul. It was by the united strength of these two tribes of Moghuls iUhi Chengiz Khan 
destroyed the powerful kingdom of Kara Khita, and subdued the Turki tribes. 

As, in the time of the early successors of Che]igi2 Khan, the name of Tartar was 
erroneously transferred from one, and applied to the whole Moghul tribes ; so^ in latter 
times, and at the present day, it is, with still greater impropriety, applied by Europt^an 
writers to designate exclusively the tribes of Tdrki extraction, who are in reality a ^ ery 
different race. The French, as well as the German and Russian writers, regard the 
namebf Tartar as properly applicable only to the western Tartars. DTlerbelot, 
tis dc la Croix, Pallas, Gmelin, as well as the Editor of Astley’s Collection of A\>yages, 
all agree in the propriety of this limitation. Tooke, who follows the best-informed 
Russian travellers, after dividing the country called Great Tartary, among the Moii- 
ghuls, Tartars, and Maiidshures, adds, that the appellative Tartars is so much misap- 
plied, that, with some inquirers into history, a doubt has even arisen, whether thi'n* * * § 
ever was a peculiar people of that name. Under this denomination have been implied 
all tribes beyond Persia and India, as far as the Eastern Ocean, however differing from 
eacli other in regard to their origin, language, manners, religion, and customs. Now,*’ 
lie continues, that wo are better acquainted with those nations, we know that the 
Tartars in reality compose a distinct nation, which originally belonged to the great 
Turkish stock.”* This opinion seems to be that at present universally receive<l. | 
The general name of Tartar, however, is not recognized by any of the tribes on whom 
it is thus bestowed. These tribes, who have the best right to tix their own appellation, 
know themselves only by the particular name of their tribe, or by lias general name of 
Turk: their language they call the Turki, and if the name of Tartar is to be admitted 
as at all applicable peculiarly to any one of the three races, J it belongs to the Moghuls, 
one of whose tribes the ancient Tatars were, with much greater propriety, than to (uther 
of the others. 

It is curious, that in like manner us in Modern Europe, tlic name of Tatar, taken 
from a Moghul tribe, was bestowed on all the inhabitants of these vast regions ; so, 
among the Arab conquerors of Asia, and the Arab and Persian geographers, they wert‘ 
all of them, Moghuls as well as Turks, known as Turks, by a name taken from a dif- 
ferent race ; while the country as far as China received the name of Turkestin.]^ This 
singularity arose from a very obvious cause, the relative position of the Arabs and 
Turks. The country of Turkest&n enclosed the Arab conquests in Muweraluaher on 
three sides. Being in immediate contact with Turki tribes, and unacquainted with the 
varieties of race or language among the more distant wanderers ol the desert, whose 
manners, from similarity of situation, probably were, or at least to a stranger appeared 
to be, nearly the same, they applied the name of Turki to all the more distant uationn 

• Tooke's view of the Russian Empire, vol. I. p. 346. t See Pinkerton's Geography, article Tartary, 

!}! It may be remarked as singular, that though no large tribe, or union of tribes, bears at the present 
day the name of Tatar, it is sometimes to be found in the subdivisions of the tribes or Septs. Thus the 

Kachar are divided into six Aimaks, the Shulask, the Tatar, Kuban, Tubin, Mungal, and Jastyn. 
See Dec. Russ. vol. V. p. 183. Other similar instances occur. 

§ See Abttlfeda, Ulugh Beg's Tables, the Ancient Accounts of India and China by two Arabian travel- 
lers, particularly pp. 36-43, &c. 
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ill these quarters, though diflering from eaeh other in many important respects : It 
has already been remarked, that the Indians use the term Mc^hul with still greater 
latitude. 

But the difference between the Ttirks and Moghuls, if we may believe the best-in- 
formed travellers, is more marked than any that language can furnish. The Mongols, 
says Gmelin, have nothing in common with the Tartars (meaning the Turks), but their 
pastoral life, and a very remote resemblance in language. The Mongols differ, on the 
contrary, from all the races purely Tartar (Turki), and even from all the western na- 
tions, in their customs, in their political constitution, and above all, in their features, 
as much as in Africa the Negro differs from the Moor.* The description of their fea- 
tures, indeed, marks a race extremely different from the Tiirki. “ Les traits caracte- 
ristiques do tous les visages Kalmucs et Mongoles, sont des yeux dont le grand angle, 
place obliquement en descendant vers le nez, est peu ouvert et chamu : des sourcils 
noirs pen garnis et formant un arc fort rabaisse ; un conformation toute particuliere du 
nez, qui est gencralemcnt camus et ccras6 vers le front : les os de la joue saillans ; la 
tf*te et le visage fort ronds. Ils ont ordinairement la prunelle fort brune, les levres 
grosses et chaniuos, le raenton court, et les dents tree blanches, qu’ils conservent belles 
et saines jusques dans la vicillessc. Enfin lours oreilles sont generalement toutes enor- 
mement grandes et detachees de la tete.^f Gmelin observes, that indeed ‘‘ they have 
not the shadow of a tradition which could justify a suspicion that they ever composed 
one nation with the Tartars. The name of Tartar, or rather Tatar, is even a term of 
i*cproach among them ; they derive it in their language from taianm^ to draw together, 
to collect : wliich, to them, means little better than a robber.”^ It & singular that a 
name thus rejected among the imtions to whom it is applied, should have had so much 
currency. The resemblance between Tartar and the infernal Tartarus, joined with the 
dread and horror in which the Tartar invaders were held, while they scattered dismay 
over Europe, [probably, as has been well conjectured, § preserved the name in the west. 

While all accounts of the Moghuls concur in giving them something hideous in their 
ap]>carance, the Turks, on the other hand, appear to have been rather distinguished as 
a comely race of men. The Persians, themselves very handsome, considered them as 
such. Hafez and the other Persian poets celebrate their beauty. They seem to have 
%’’ery much of the European features, but with more contracted eyes ; a peculiarity 
which tliey probably owe to intermarriages with the Moghuls, or perhaps to something 
in their local situation in the deserts whence they issued. But wliatever may have been 
the diffsrence between these two nations, certain it is that a marked distinction did 
exist between them from very early times. 

The mannen^ of these roving and pastoral tribes, as described by the ancient Greek 
and Roman writers, agree prexsisely with those of their descendants at the present day ; 
but they have been painted with so much liveliness and truth by Gibbon, in a work 
which is in every one’s hands, that nothing need be added to what he has sketched. 

* Sec Decouvertes Russes^ vol. III. p. 20S, and Tooke’s View of the Russian Empire^ voL III. p. 235 
and 226. t Hist, des Decouvertes Russes^ ut supra. 

Ibid. p. 210. . § Pinkerton. 
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The first historical period, a knowledge of winch is of consequence to the understand* 
ing of the following Memoirs, is that marked by the conquests of Cheiigiz Klian. In 
tlie earlier days of that Prince, the Kara Khitan was the most powerful Tartarian dy- 
nasty* Within the extensive range which their empire embraced, from the Chinese 
wall to the Ala Tagh Mountains, tliougli the population was chiefly Turki, were inclu- 
ded several tribes of different races, Turks, Oighurs, and Moghuls. Their was 

l>roken in the year 1207 by the Naimans, anotlier Turki race ; and soon after, the ISlo- 
ghul tribes, impatient of a foreign yoke, rose under Chengiz Khan, shook off the autho- 
rity of the Kara Khitans, and, under his conduct, rapidly subdued them in their turn. 
The name of Kara Khita indicates their ooiincxion with Khita^ or Northern China, on 
which their cliicfs acknowledged a dependence. It was, however, a dependence that 
originated in a previous conquest of that very country made by their predecessors tlie 
Khitans, or Leao, to whom tlic Chinese had }>aid tribute; and the dependence, in flu* 
first instance, was on tlie Emperor rather than tlie empire. The title of Ung-Kliaii 
given to the chief prince of the Kara Khitans, and iissumed by him, shows that thi‘> 
were not ashamed of their dependence on China ; the title Umf being one jiurely Chi- 
nese, and bestowed on Mandarins |' of the liiglu^st class. The Turki ])opiil«tion at that 
time probably extended farther east than it does at the present day, and tradition in- 
forms us that the Kerghis and some other tribes, now fkr to the wenst, then occupied 
ground close to the Chinese wall. They migrated weslwiwd, dying from the vengeance 
of their enemies when tlie Moghuls proved victorious. On the other hand we have 
heard of Kalmuks ou the borders of Poland, and seviiral Moghul tribes may now la* 
found as far west as the Wolga, and pushed in lujtwcicii Turki tribc^s, who still iliffer 
from them in aspect, language, and religion. These last appear to have been cliielly 
the tribes that were induced to settle in the west, after the conquests of Chengiz Kbaii. 
They accompanied tliat conqueror, and remained with his sons for their protection, or 
to overawe the conquered. One of the most remarkable of these was the grand trils* 
of Moghuls, who, in the age of Baber, were settled, one branch on the territory oi 
Tashkeud and the plains in its vicinity, in a country by Baber called Moghulistan, and 
the other probably in the present Soongaria, the Jetteh of the Institutos of Taimur, or 
ou the river Illi. They seem to have licen part of the royal horde of Jaghatiii Khan, 
the son of Chengiz, wlio fixed his capital at Bishbaligli on the Illi ; and many |>articu- 
lars of their manners, which contiiiuod extremely rude, are detailed in a very pictu- 
resque manner by Baber in his Memoirs. 

In the division of the empire of Chengiz Khan among his sons, one of them had tlu* 
provinces to the east of the Turki frontier ; Jaghatii had the country westward as far 
as the Sea of Ard,!^ and perhaps nearly to the river Jaik ; while a third had all the 
other regions to the west, along the Caspian, and far iiiU) modern Russia. The coun- 
try occupied by Jaghatai Khan was long afterwards held by bis descemlents, and the 
inhabitants acquired the name of Jaghatai or Chaghatai Turks, and tlie country itself 

* There is reason to think, that thouji^ the term Khita is now applied to Northern China and it*> Tartar 
dependeneiei^ it was at first given to a Tartar tribe who overran tliat country. 

t See Du Halde’s China, vol. IV. 
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that of *Jaghat&i. The connexion subBisting between the different tribes,, in conse- 
f|uciice of their having a point of union by being under the same government, seems 
f o liave favoured an approximation in language ; and tlieir dialect, which became highly 
cultivated, has continued down to the present day, and is still spoken, especially in towns 
and by the stationary Turks, over nearly the whole extent of the ancient Jaghatai ter- 
ritories. The power of the Khans of Jaghatai was nearly * lost before the age of Tai- 
inur, who founded a new dynasty, the capital of which he fixed at Samarkand. He, 
in common with Chengiz Khaii,f traced up his descent to Toumcneh Khan, a Moghul 
prince, so that botli were of the royal race of the Moghuls ; but the family and de- 
{>endent tribe of Taiinur had been settled for nearly two centuries at Kesh, to the south 
of Samarkand, and, being in the midst of a country inhabited by Turks, spoke the lan- 
guage, and had adopted the manners and feelings, of those among whom they dwelt. 
The families descended from Taimur, therefore, though strictly Moghul, always re- 
gard themselves as Tnrki. 

Baber had a close connexion with both races of Tartars. He traced up his descent 
on tlie father’s side in a direct line to the great Taimur Beg, whence he always speaks 
of himself iw being a Turk ; while by the mother’s side he was sprung from Chengiz 
Khan, being the grandson of Yunis Khan, a celebrated prince of the Moghuls. All 
Baber’s affections, however, were with the Turks, and he often speaks of the Moghuls 
with a mingled sentiment of hatred and contempt. 

Ill spite of the various changes that have occurred in the course of six hundred years, 
the limits of the Turki language are still not very different from what they were in the 
days of the imperial Chengiz. These limits have already been roughly traced. The object 
of this Introduction does not require that we should enter farther into any details con- 
cerning these countries, the cradle of the Tartarian ancestors of Baber. Our attention 
is more immediately called to that division of it generally called Great Bucharia, but 
which may with more propriety be denominated Usbek Turkistan, which not only con- 
tains his hereditary kingdom, but is the scene of his early exploits. It will, in the first 
place, however, be necessary to give some idea of the high country of Pamere and Little 
Tibet, whence the rivers flow that give their immediate form to all the surrounding 
countries. 

It has been already remarked, that the Himmala Mountains, those of Tibet, Kash- 
mir, Hindukusli, and Paropamisus, form a broad and lofty barrier, separating thc^ 
countries of northern from those of southern Asia. The mountains, as they advance 
west, acquire a very great height ; and measurements made at various places, towards 
Ne]>al and Ilindukfish, by assigning to these ranges a height of upwards of 20,000 feet, 
would make them rank with the highest in the world. 4; Nearly parallel to this great 

* (Tibbon, vol. XII. p. 4, speaks of the Khans of JaghaUii as extinct before the rise of Taimur's fortunes. 
But tht'y still existed though stripped of their power ; and accordingly, in the progress of the historian's 
narrative, p. 28, wc find that the nominal Khan of Jaghatai was the person who took Bajazet prisoner, 
f See D'Herbclot, Bibliotheque Orientale, art. Genghis and Timour ; and the Shujret*ul-ItT^, MS. 
t Very recent measurements give to the highest of the Himmala Mountains an altitude of 28,000 feet, 
which would make them decidedly the loftiest in our globe. 
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chain, on the north, runs a considerable range, which has been called the MAas-tagh, or 
Ice-Mountains. It extends on the east, at least from the northward of the Tibet range, 
near Leh or Ladak, and has a north-westerly direction, skirting EaBU»ni or Chinese 
Turkistan on the south, till it meets the Beliir,* or Bclut-tagh Mountains, in the latitude 
of about 40® 45', and longitude 71® ; whence it seems to proceed on westward, as far as 
Khojend and Uratippa, under the name of the Asfera Mountains, and then divides into 
three or four principal branches, as will afterwards be mentioned. Connecting these 
two great ranges of Kashmir or Hindukush, and of Muz-tagh, a third range proet^eds 
north^vard from that part of the Hindukush which lies near Kafferistan, in longitude 
72®, and meets the Muz-tagh, as already mentioned. This range is called by geogru- 
phers the Belur, or Bclut-tagh. It seems to revive again to the north of the Muz- 
tagh, running, under the name of the Ahi,t or Alak-tagh, and aceonling to othi'rs of 
the Ming Bulak, or Arjun Hills, first to the north as far as north latitude 12% and 
next to the westward towards Tashkeud, when it terminates in the desert of Anil, 
about the 65th or 66th degree of east longitude. 

The extensive country which lies l^etween the three grand ranges of mountains, tla* 
Kashmirian, Muz-tagh, and Belut-tiigli, does not properly belong to Tftrkistan, tliough 
some parts of it at the present day are traversed by Tiirki trilw^s. It seems rathcT, with 
the country immediately east of the Ala, or Alak-tagh, to have ladonged to one of the 
mountain races which inliahit the grand range of lliiuirikuKli, in an independent state 
to this day. Baber mentions a curious fact, wliieh seems to throw some light on the 
ancient history and geograjdiy of that country. He tells us, that the hill-eountry along 
the upper course of the Sind (or Indus), was formi'rly inhabited by a race of men called 
Kks; and be conjectures, that, from a corru[)tioii of the name, the country of Ksuthmir 
was so called, as being the country of the Kds,'\ The conjecture is certainly happy, and 
the fact on which it is founded important; for it leads us farther, and ]>ermits us to 
believe, that the Kasia Ilegio and the Kasii Montes of Ptolemy, beyond Mount Imaiis, 
w’crc inhabited by this same race of Kas, whose dominion, at some period, probably 
extended from Kashgliar to Kashmir, in both of which countries they have left their 
name. || Tlie country at tliis day called K&shkar, and included within the triangular 
range just described, probably derived its appellation from the same origin, being only 


• This name, in our older works on geography, is written IkiCir. It is now generally called Ilelut, oi 
the Dark or Cloudy Mountain. Yet Marco Polo, after travelling twelve days over the elevated plain oi 
Pamer, travels for forty more over the country called Beloro. liamusio, vol. II. p. II. Add to this, that 
Nasirudin of Tus, in his geographical tables, places Belur four degrees cast of lladakhsban. lludsoni 
Geograph. Min. Gncc. vol. III. p. 110. There seems, therefore, tube some uncertainty as to tlie tract 
of country to which the name was at first applied. The name, at least, of Bclor, is also given to this 
country by Rabbi Abraham Pizol. Kircher's China lUustrata, p. 4S. Sec also Bergeron, in cap. '27 
of Marc. Paul. p. 31. 

t That is, the Chequered Mountain. It is said to be ** bare of forests, and all over as if studded witli 
rocks.” Tooke's View of the Russian Empire, vol. I. p. 121. 

J Mir is still united with the names of several districts, as Jeselmir, Ajmir^ 6c c. 

1| The only edition of Ptolemy which I have had an opportunity of consulting, is the Latin transla- 
tion, Venice, See p. 234. The Chat®-Scytha; may be either those of Klnta or of Khoten. 
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corruption of Kftshghar ; within the territory of which it was long incltided, the name 
aving survived the dominion. ^ 

The mountains by wliich this country is buttressed on every side are very lofty, and 
ear snow on their summits the greater part of the year. It has been conjectured, that 
’ we except some parts of the Greater Tibet, it is the highest table-land in Asia. In 
onfirmation of which, it has bf*en observed, that from this high land, which, for want 
f a general denomination, may be called Upper K^hghar, the rivers take their coui'se 
n opposite directions, and to different seas : the Sind or Indus, and the Kashkdr or 
^heghanscrii river, flow tliroiigh the mountains to the south, and after uniting near 
\.ttok, proceed to the Indian Ocean ; while the Amu, which originates from the snows 
ind springs <if Pushtekhar, in the same high table-land, pours down the western moiin- 
ains of Belht-tagli, and after keeping for some time along the Hindukush range, pur- 
mes its course towards the Sea of Ar&l.f No river is known to cross the Muz-tagh ; 
lilt the rivers which originate on its northern face, proceed down to the desert and the 
lake of Lo])-nor. Of tliesc which flow north, some originate not very far from the 
Indus, wliicli fhivvs from the eastward by Ladak, between the two ranges, in the earlier 
[lart of its course. 

This elevated country of Upper K^hghar, though plain when compared with the 
!iuge and broken hills which raise and inclose it on all sides, is, however, crossed in 
i^arious directions by numerous hills and valleys. As the slope of the country is from 
die north and east, the Muz-tagh, though certainly of less height than the other ranges, 
probably rises from a more elevated base. Of this high and thinly-peopled country, 
the south-west part is called Chitral, the north-west portion Pamir, or the Plain, 
whence the whole country is often denominated. The ciHintry of the Dards lies in the 
south-east, and the rest of it is occupied by Littli* I'ibct, which on the east stretches 
away into Great Tibet, f 

The country of Usla^k Tfirkistan may be considered as a large basin, hollowed out 
by the waters descending from the Paropamisan and Hindukush hills on the south, 
jind tliose of Belut-lagh and Alil-tagh on the cast and north, but formed into two di- 
visions by the Asfera Mountains ; on the south of which lies tlic vale of the Amu or 
OxuK, and on the north the vale of the Sirr or Jaxartes. Both of these great rivers, 
after receivdiig all the tributary streams tliat pour into them from the valleys and smaller 
liranclies of hills which they meet with in tlieir course, force their way with difficulty 
through extensive sandy plains to the Sea of Aral. Usbek Turkistan on the south, af- 
ter the termination of the Paropamisan hills, may be considered as divided from Per- 
sian KhorftsA.n by a line beginning north of Herat, in latitude 35®, and running north- 
west along the south verge of the Desert, so as to terniiiiato on the Caspian, about 

^ Since writing the above, a friend pointed out to me Major Wilford's Discourse on Caucasus, in the 
sixth volume of the Asiatic Researches, in the beginning of which a similar train of reasoning is pursued. 

I certainly am not prepared to follow JVIajor Wilford in all his subsequent conclusions, but he had good 
opportunities of ascertaining the existence of the Kas, or Khasay, in Almora, and the neighbouring hill- 
country. 

t Lieut. Macartney's MSS., and a Memoir of Capt. Irvine. 

J Lieut* Macartney and Capt. Irvine’s MSS. 
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iatitade S9\ The Caspian forms its western boundary ; and a line, fi^m the Caspian 
to the Sea of Ar41, and thcncc a^ain to the Aldi-ttigh, or Ming Bulak Mountains, 
which run north of the Sirr, or Jaxartes, as far as Tashkcnd, completes its northern 
frontier. 

That part of Usbek Turkistan which lies south of the Asfcra Mountains, may Ik* 
divided into the countries south of the Amu, or Oxus, and those to the north of that 
river. 

The divisions to the south of the Amu, including also those that extend to both its 
banks, or which are contained between its branches, ai*e four: 1. Badaklislian ; *2. 
Balkh; 3 Khwft,rizm; and, 4. The Dt'serts of the Turkomans. 

The divisions to the north of the Amu are five : 1. Khutl&n ; 2. Karatigln ; 3. Ilis- 
sar, or CheghAnian ; 4. Kesh, or Shcher Sebz, including Karshi and Kliozar ; and, o. 
Thp Vale of Soghd, in which are the celehratcHl cities of Samarkand and Bokhara. 

The countries lying along the Vale of the Sirr, or Jaxart<*s, may be considered as 
being six in number: 1. Ferghtlna, now called Kok}\n and NemengA,n ; 2. Tashkcnd: 
:3. Uratippa, or Ushrushnn ; 4. Ouiz, or the Aral Desert; to which may p<»r}iaj)« he 
added, 5. Ilak, extending hetween Uratippa an<l Tashkend ; and, lastly, The district ol 
Turkistan Pro])er. 


1. DIVISIONS SOUTH OF THE AMU. 

It may he convenient, in reviewing the different divisions of Ushek Turkislaii, Xo 
follow the course of the two great rivers, as they proceed from the hills to the Sea ol 
Aral. 

It will not be necessary to say much of the eoutliern divisions, as tliey are, in gene- 
ral, sufficiently well kncnvii. 


1. Badakhkhan. 

Badakhsh&,n is the first district to the south of the Amu. In the age of Bahor, it 
was considered as being bounded on the south by Kafferistaii, on the east by I'ppcr 
Kashghar, on the north by Khutlan, and on the west by Kundez and Anderah. It is 
chiefly mountainous, and appears to be formed by the course of‘ two considerable rivers, 
that unite to form the Amu. Thfit river of the two which has the longest course and 
the greatest body of water, is the Penj, called also the Hammu,* wliicli appears to be 
the Harat of the Arabian geographers. It has lately been ascertaiimd to rise in the 
high grounds east of the Bclut-tagh range, issuing from under the snow of the lofty 
mountains of Pushtekhar, and working its way by the lower grounds of Shughiian and 
Derwaz.f The second river, which is called the Kokcha, or Badiikhshd^n liver, is 
inferior in magnitude and length of course to the first, rising to the south of it, in that 
high mountainous ridge of Belut-tagh, which separates Bmlakli8h&,n from Chitrftl, and 


'' Hence probably the name of Amu. 


t Mr Elphinstonc's MSS. 
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the cour8e of the Kflishk&.r or Cheghanserai river ; and on the north, divided from the 
course of the Penj, by a chain of lofty hills which intervene, and form the ridge of the 
ojiposite valleya. Badakhshd.n Proper lies along the Kokcha river, though the domi- 
nion of the King of Badakhsh&n generally embraced all the country south of the Penj. 
The country north of the Penj * belonged to Khutl&n. The mountainous tracts 
near its source still called Wakhtln, and by Marco Polo, Vochan, are probably part of 
the Wakhsh f of the Oriental geographers. Besides the two great valleys which run 
along the river, through all the extent of the country, there are numerous others which 
wind among the hills, particularly on the south, towards KafFcristan, and which trans- 
mit several streams of considerable size to the larger rivers. The Penj and Kokcha 
unite just below the Badakhshaii territory. 

The soil in the valleys is fertile, and the country has always been famous for pro- 
ducing precious stones, especially rubies and turquoises. It was visited in the 13th 
century by Marco l^olo, whose account of this and the neighbouring provinces is far 
more correct than has been generally supposed. It belonged to Baber in the latter 
jieriod of his life, hut was not the scene of any of his more eminent exploits. He men- 
tions, that its native king claimed descent from 8ekander, or Alexander the Great; 
a claim which is continued down to the present day. The family may, perhaps, be 
descended from the Grecian dynasty of Bactriana, which subsisted so long unconnected 
with the empire of Alexander’s successors. 

2. UALKII. 

The country between Badakhshan and the desert of Khwarizm, on the east and 
west, and the llindhkfish hills and the Amu, <»n the south and north, which, follow- 
ing Mr Plphinstone, I include under the general name of Balkh,:}; comprehends a 
variety of districts that, at the present day, are under several different governments. 
They are chiefly valleys formed hy rivers that descend from the Ilindukush hills, and 
wliich, after forming glens and dales, frequently of considerable extent and fertility, 
discharge themselves into the Ainu. The principal districts mentioned by Baber, are 
Auden\b, TalikAn, Kuiidcz, and KhCdni, to the east ; Balkh, in the centre, in a plain 
below tlie Dora Gcz, or Valley of (iez, and Shibergh&n, Andekhiid, and Meimana, to 
the west. The eastern districts are generally level and fertile towards the mouth of 
their different rivers ; but the valleys become narrower, and contract into glens as they 
are followed towards the sources of their parent streams on the Hiudiikiish. The 
country round Balkh is level and rather sandy. The Delias, or Balkhab, as it ap- 

* See Ebn Ilaukal. t See Almlfeda, Ap. Geograph. ]Min. Grace, vol. III. 

:{; This is the ancient Bactria, a term probably taken from its old Persian name of Bakhterzeinin^ or 
Eastern country, which is given it as late as the Institutes of Taimur. Khorasnn is sometimes made to 
include this, as well as the whole country below the hills, as high up as Badakhshan on the one side, 
and round their ridges to Kandahar on the oilier. See Ebn Haukal, Baber’s Memoirs, ^:c. The name 
of Khorasun may be derived either from its being the country east of Persia, or that west of Bakhter 
Zemin ; as, hy an odd singularity, Khawer, in the ancient Persian, is used to signify either east or west. 
The first certainly seems to be the more probable. 
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proachee that city, after leaving the Dera Gez, diminishes in size till it nearly disap- 
pears in the barren plain ; and the western districts are ill watered, iuul iudicatCy by 
their sandy soil, the approach to the desert. 

3 . khwarizm.’^ 

Baber never visited this country, which lies near the mouth of the Amu or Omis : 
and being surrounded on all sides by desert, may be cmisidered as an island forme<l in 
the waste by the Amu ; by innumerable branches and cuts from which, the whole coun- 
try is cnriclicd. Its geograpliy is very defective and 4‘rroneous, though considerable ma- 
terials exist for correcting it. The Amu, soon after it passes the cultivated country 
of Urgenj, meets the sandy desert, in which it is nearly swallowed up, so that the river 
is of no great volume when it reaches the sea of Aral. 

» 

t. DESi:UT or Tin: TURKOMANS.f 

This desert, which extends from Kliwari/in and the borders of Balkh to the Caspian, 
and from the limits of the Persian KhorasHii to the sea of ArA.1, and the country of the 
Kerghis, is inhabited by wandering Turkomans, some of whom own submiMsion to the 
Chiefs of Khwarizm, or l^rgenj, and others to the Persians; >vhile a considerable por- 
tion of them yield scarcely even a nominal submission to either. 


II. DIVISIONS NORTH OF THE AMU. 

It has already been remarked, that these divisions arc bounded on the cast by the 
Belfit-tagh mountains, which extend northward from the Hindukush to the Asfera 
mountains, are very lofty and precipitous, and bear snow on their summits the greater 
part of the year, some of them without intermission. They are probably very bro- 
ken and abrupt, as no pass is known to cross them, except from Badakhs)iA,n. y\nd 
it is remarkable, that, in consequence of the height and abruptness of the moun- 


* The Chorasmin of the Persarum Syntaxis, (see Gcograph. Gr. Minor^ vol. III. p. A,) in, I 
the two Khwarizms ; and indeed it includes places both in Khwarizm and Balkh. The Greek transla- 
tor, to express our B, always uses Mw. as in Bokhara, Balkh, Tibet (tEMIIIT), The Latin translator 
does not seem to have understood some of the names ; thus, M ATP AN A, Mayrana, is Maweralnaher , 
ZAOTL, Sa%d, is Zabul, or Zablcstan ; KOI STAN, K<d8tan, is Kohistan ; Ctutmatan, forti- 

Chamultant is Hamad^n ; Sirazin is Shiraz ; Sistarin, Shuster ; Artucl, Ardebil ; (riaz is Chach, &c. &c. 

t The term Turkoman, James de Vitri derives from Turci ct Comani, by an etymology, says (dbbon, 
which few critics will adopt. Yet, as we find the Turkomans pushing in on both sides of the Caspian, 
by Azerbaejan and the desert of Khwarizm, in both instances advancing out of the country called Coma- 
nia, by the earliest travellers, from the wandering tribe of Komans, who inhabited it, there seems to 
be no good reason why they might not have received their name fi-om Ijeing designated as Turk-Koman, 
or Koman-Turks, to ^stinguish them from the numerous tribes of the same race. See the travels of 
Carpini and Rubriquis in Hakluyt and Bergeron. The Cuban derives its name from this tribe of Coma^ 
ni or Cobanu 
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tains which inclose the country that has been denominated Ushek Turkistan on the 
cast, there appear in all ages to have been only two passes across them for caravans 
and armies, both of wliich are gained by following tlie course of the two great rivers 
llie Amu and the Sin*, to which the country appears to owe many of its most obvious 
features. The one of these grand passes leads through Badakhshan, and is the route 
taken by the caravan of Kabul, and frequently by that of Samarkand and Bokhara, 
on its road to Khoten and Kashghar. This was the road followed by Marco Polo, in 
the thirteenth century, and more recently by De (Joes,* the last Europc^an who is 
known to have crossed these mountains. The second pass, which ascends by the 
sources of the Sirr, lies in the hills that separate Ferghana from Kashghar, to the east- 
ward of Usli. This is the ri>ad by which ilie ambassadors of Sharokh returned from 
Cdiina. Some inroads of Taimur’s generals, by this pass, are recorded ; and the cara- 
van of Kashghar seems to have taken this road in going between that city and Samar- 
kand in llufe time of Baber’s father, as it does at the present day. The route pursued 
by the <*arHvaii of Tashkend, in its way to K^lighar and China, is not quite clear ; 
but, in some instaiioes, it seems to have gone up the right bank of the Sirr ; and after 
jmssing tlie Julgeb Alieiigeran, or Blacksmiths’ Dale, to have crossed the range ol‘ 
hills that eiK^loscs Ferghana on the west, near Alisi ; to have proceeded on thence to 
Uzkeiid, aij<l from that place, by the same pass, as the caravan of Samarkand. There 
is, however, retison to imagine, tliat the caravan of Tashkend frequently kept a more 
northerly course, skirting the Ala-tagh hUls that enclose Ferghana on the north and 
east; and that after rounding them, and passing nenr Almaligh, it proceeded straight 
to Kaslighar. These are the only routes by wliicli Eastern Turkistanf appears to 
hav<* been r<niclied from the west ; and an attention to tliis fact wdll explain several 
difhculties in the (uirlier liistorians and travellers. If the siijiposed route to the north 
of the Ala-tagli hills was really oin* of those followed by the caravan of Tashkend, it 
will perhaps explain a ditliculty stated by Major Reimell, in his Memoir of a Map of 
Uindostaii. After uieutioning that Kashghar was 25 days’ journey from Samarkand, 
lie observes, that oiu? iwcount dilfers so much from the rest, that lie will draw no con- 
clusion from it. It is one that makes 27 journeys from Tashkend to Kashghar, “ al- 
though Tashkend is supposed to bt* five journeys ncjarcr to it tlian Samarkand is.” If* 
the Tashkend route led round the hills to the north of Ferghana, whence tlie traveller 
had to return south wai*d towards Kashghai*, the itinerary in question will not he so 
inconsistent with the others as it might at first seem to be. 

1. khutlaK. 

The two districts of Khutld^n and Kanitigin, which stretch along the Belut-tagh mouii- 
laius, are more inaccessible and less known than most of the others. The name of Khutl, 


^ See lurcher’s China Illustrata, p. 655, folio; and Astle>’s Collection of Voyages, vol. IV. p. 643, 
quarto. 

t The country very absurdly called Little Buchariu. 

3 * 
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or Khutlan, does not appear to be known at the present day; but it was applied in the 
time of Baber, and as far back as the age of Ebn Haukal,* to the count r}" be- 

tween the upper branch of the Amu, called HArAt, or Penj, which divided it from 
Badakhshaii on the south ; the Wakhshab or Siirkhrtid, which se|mrated it from 
Cheghanian or Ilissar on the west ; the hill country of Karatigln on the north ; and 
the Belut-tagh on the cast. KhutlAn is broken in all quarters by hills. Its few valleys 
are said to be narrow, and overhung with lofty' mountains. The glens of Shughnan 
and Derwaz, which lie near the source of the Penj, are fertile. The country of Wakhsh, 
which is always joined with Khutlan by the earlier geographers, probably extended 
between Khutlan and Karatigin, or may have included Karatiglii itself. Its name is 
still to be found not only in the uncertain district of Wakhika, but in the country of 
Wakhari, the Vochan of Marco Polo, which lies above Badakhshaii, near the source of 
the Penj, close upon Pushtekhar. The name WakhshAb, anciently given to the river 
which divided Cheghanian from Khutlan, is said, by Ebn Ilaukal, t^ l>o derived from 
that of the country of Wakhsh, where it originates. It ran by Weisligird, the ancient 
capital of the country, and joined the y\mu alM>ve KobAdiAii. On this river was the 
Pul-e-Sengin, or Stone-bridge, so often mentioned in the history of Taimur Beg. 
While some circumstiinccK seem to |KUiit out the river which joins the Amu above 
Kobadian, opjiosite to Kuudez, others certsiinly accord much better with the Surkh-ah, 
or the river of Karatigin, which luis a course of upwards of 160 miles before it falls 
into the Amu. The Wakhi language still remains in many districts in tin* hills of 
Badakhshan and Khutlan ; and it is not improbable, that the Wakhi or Wakhshi ra<*e 
were the most ancient inhabitants of this billy region. Many of the rivers that flow 
into the Amu in the earlier part of its course, descend from the liill-eountry of Khut- 
laii. It is said to have been the seat of a splendid dynasty, before the Miisulmaii eon- 

* Sec Ousclcy's translation of Ebn HaukaEs geography, pp. 232 and 239. — The geographical pobitioii 
of certain places seems to retjuire a departure from the reading in the text of that work. In the descrip- 
tion of the boundaries of Maweralnaher, we may perhaps read p. 232, ** On the north, Mawcralnuhcr is 
bounded by Turkestan, which, enclosing Ferghana, extends round Khotl, on the river HcriAt, (Penj or 
Harat.) To the south, Maweralnaher begins from Badakhshan, and extends along the river Jihoon down 
to the sea of Kharezra/' — Again, p. 23H, ** Advancing in one direction from the Jihoon, we have the ter- 
ritory of Soghd, Samarkand, Siroushteh, Chaj, and Ferghana ; and, in another direction, from the bor- 
ders of Samarkand, that of Kesh, Cheghanian and Khotlun ; whence we have the river Jihoon from 
Termed, and Cobadian, down as far as Kharezm. Farab, Sinta, Tarjaz, and Ailak, are reckotic'd to bc*- 
long to Chaj," &c. This is true of them, though not of the preceding districts Ht>ccifietl in the text. In 
p. 240, ** The desert extends all round Kharezm. On one side it is bounded by Cihaziieh, that is, the 
western side ; the eastern and southern sides are bounded by Khorasun and Maweralnaher. Below Kha- 
rezm, there is no town on the Jihoon until you come to the lake." In p. 241, (ihizni is probably (^haz 
or Ghaznah ; and for Kab, the sense requires Kat or Kath, the ancient capital. Debzek and Dcirek, p|>. 
262 and 263, should be Dizak, the modern Jizzekh. ** The mountains of Ashehreh" should probably be 
the mountains of Aspereh." ll\id-i-Haas, p. S224, must be Rud-i-Dehiis. The running title (or Surkhi) 
is sometimes included in the text, of which instances occur in p. 275, p. 279, &c. Having no copy of 
the original, these changes are merely conjectural ; but they seem to be necessary for the sense, and the 
alteration of a single letter, or of the points, is sufficient to produce most of them. These observations are 
made solely to justify the sense in which I have read Ebn Haukal. They cannot affect the ocknowleged 
merit of the learned translator, who followed his text. 

In regard to the era of the work, as it stands, is not the mention of the palace of Kharexm^Shah (p. 
241) tather suspicious } Perhaps, however, the palace was only of a king of Kharezm, 

e 
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quest ; and Abulfeda* mentiong the magnificent palaces of its kings. In Baber’s time 
it was generally subject to Hissfir. 


2. Karatigin. 

This country, which is seldom mentioned in history, f lies along the southern range 
of the Asfcra mountains, and appears to extend, on the east, as far as those of Belut> 
tagh ; on the south, it has part of Khutl&n and Wakhika, and the country of Ilissar : 
on the west, it extends to the hilhdistricts of Uratippa and Yar-Ailak. It is altoge- 
ther mountainous. The lieight of the Asfera and Belut-tagh mountains, the former 
covered with perpetual snow, prevents it from having much communication with the 
countries to the north and east. 


3. Hissab. 

Before proceeding to make any remarks on this district, it is necessary to point out, 
in a few words, the course taken by the branches of the Asfera mountains, when they 
diverge, somewhat to the east of the longitude of Khojend, as has been already men- 
tioned. All along the south of Ferghina, their summits are everywhere covered with 
per|)etual snow. As they approach Uratippa, they appear suddenly to lose their height, 
and to divide into throe or pf*rhaps four branches. One of these, running south by 
Derbetid or Kohlhgha (the Iron Clate), under the name of Kara-tagh, or the Black moun- 
tains, divides tlie country of Ilissar from that of Kesh. The northern pirt of this 
range, ns dc'seribed by Baber, is lofty and precipitous in the extreme ; hut it evidently 
declines in height as it approaches the desert along the Amu, where it probably alto- 
gether disapjiears. The second hrancli, running south-Avest from Karatigin, extends 
to the south of Samarkand and Bokhara, though much inferior in height to the former, 
and seems, like it, to die away in the desert towards the Amu. This may be called 
the Kesli branch, and the country lietween it and tlie Kara-tagh, forms the territoric^s 
of Kesh and Kdrshi. The hill lietween Samarkand and Kesh is, by Sherifeddin, called 
the liill of Kesh. Bbn Haukal tells us,:|: that the mountain of Zarkah, as he calls the 
same range, runs from Bokhara, between Samarkand and Kesh, joins the border of Fer- 
ghana, and goes on toward the border of Chin. The Arabian geographer, tlicrefore, evi- 
ilciitly considered the range south of Samai'kand, as connected with the Asfera, and 
probably with the Muz-tagh ranges. The third range, called the Ak-tagh, or Ak-kaya, 
the white mountains, and by the Arabian geographers,^ Botom, or Al-Botom, extend- 
ing to the westward, runs to the north of Samarkand and Bokhara, and declines down 
to the desert. Where it leaves the Asfera mountains, it forms with the Kara-tagh and 
Kesh hills, the country of Yar-ail&k, and, lower down, one boundary of the celebrated 
valley of Soghd. This branch is lofty, and bears snow in its hollows all the year. The 

• Geog. p. 77.— Ebn Haukal, p. 239. ^ 

t It is called Cair Tekin in Petis de U Croix’s Hist, de Tiraur Bee, vol. I. pp. 171. and 184. 

t Ouseley’s Eba llaukal, p. 250. § Abulfeda, p. 33, and Ebn Haukal. 
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foarth branch is that which appears t4) run, but very ruggedly and uncertainly, to the 
north-west, through the countr}’^ of Uratippn. It slopes down towards the sea of Aral, 
and a portion cither of this, or of the hist branch, crosses the Ainu Inflow the cultiva- 
ted country of Khwarizm, before tliat river works its way into the sea i>f Aral. This 
may be called the Uratippa branch, as that country lies chiefly among its offsets, and 
towards the Ak-tagh hills. Tlie Uratip^ia hills approach very closely to the Sirr, or 
Jaxartes. 

Xlie country of Ilissar, which was often traversed by Baber, and wliicli, for sonit) 
years in the middle period of his life, formed his head-quarters, is by the Arabian ge4>- 
graphers denomimited Saglianian, while the Persians called it Cheghanian and Jeghu- 
Ilian, from the city of that name which lies on the Cheghaii-rud, more frequently, how- 
ever, called the river of Cheghanian. This country received, in later times, the name 
of Hissar (or the Castle), from tlie fort of liisKiir-Shadman, which was long the seat 
of governineiit of all the neighbouring rc^gions. At the present day, this country is 
known by the name of Deb -non (or New-Town), from a town of that name, where tlie 
Chief resides ; and in general, it may be remarked, that all over the Bast, where the 
governments are iluetiiating, there is a di<|K>Kitiou to designate the gov^ernmeiit rather 
by the name of the city wliere the King or (Governor resides, tlian by a general name 
taken from the whole country which be governs. Ami, in like inaiiner, as to rivers, 
and ranges of mountains, it is seldom, except in books, that they have any general 
name ; the former are usually descrilied by the name of the nearcKt large town, the 
latter by that of some remarkable summit, and consequently change their denomina- 
tion many times in their course. Frequent instances of this kind will be found in the 
IViemoirs of Baber. 

Hissar, on the south, wa'< boiindeil by the river Amu or Oxus, on the east by the hill 
country of Wakhsli and Khutlan, from which it was divided by the Surkhriid or Ka- 
ratigin river, formerly called the Wakbshab ; on the north by Karatigin, and on tin* 
west by the Kara-tagli mountains. It is hilly, but not mountainous, in its chief extent. 
The soil is in general sandy, and iiiclining to degenerate into desert ; but, being on the 
whole well watered, is capable of high cultivation. The river Weish or Wakhshah, 
which proceeds from the north-west, joins the Oxrfs considerably to the east of Koba- 
diw. The river of Cheghanian, and that of Hissar or Kafernihaii, are the other streams 
of chief note in this district. In the days of Baber, the most important places in this 
division were Hissar, Cbegbauian, Kobadian and Termiz, The city of Termiz or Ter- 
med lias always been famous as covering the best passage o\ er the Amu ; but some- 
what higher up is the [lassage of Ubaj, lying between Chegbaniaii and Kbulm, wliicb 
is several times mentioned, both in Baber’s Memoirs and in tlu* Ilintory of Taimur. 
The country towards Weishgird, where the natives were protected by the sudden rise 
of the hills, was the scene of many bloody battles between the ancient inhabitants and 
the Arabs, during their conquest of Maweralnabcr. The inhabitants of the hill coun- 
tries were never fully subdued. Baber gives a very particular account of his passage 
up one of the long valleys of this counties called the valley of Kamrud, which he 
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ascimcled in his flight from Hiasar to Yar-aiiik, after his defeat near Samarkand. The 
valley of Kamriid leads up to the summit of the Kara*tagh range. 

4. Kesh. 

This division has already lieen described as bounded on the cast by the Kara-tagh 
mountains dividing it from Hissar ; on the south by the Amu or Oxus ; and on the 
north and west by the Kesh hills, which divide it from Yar-ailak and the valley of 
Soghd. 

The chief cities now, and they are the same that existed in the time of Baber, are 
Kesh, also called Slielier-Sebz (or the Green City), and to the south Karshi, also call- 
ed Nakhsheb, and by the Arabs Nesef. Kliozar also has always been a place of conse- 
<}ucnce, and lies south-east of Karshi, in a desert tract. The country round Kesh is 
uncommonly fertile, full of streams, and rather marshy, but degenerates as it aj)- 
proaches the Amu, and lieconies a perfc^ct desert, insomuch that the riv^ers of this dis- 
trict disappear before reaching that great river. The famous Pass of Kohlugha (the 
Iron Gate), or Derheiid, lies in the hills between Kesh and llissar. Fadlallah*" pre- 
tends tiiat it was cut in the rock, which only proves that it was narrow and dlfhcult, 
and perhaps improved by art. Near Kesh, the native town of the great Taimur, is the 
plain of Akiar, where, close by the river Koshka, were held the Kurultais or annual 
reviews of his armies, andwhat have been called the diets of his states. It was cele- 
brated for its beautiful verdure, and the rich profusion of its flowers. 

5. Samaiikani) and Bokhara. 

The country which composes the territory of these famous cities, has always been 
deemed one of the most fertile and lieautiful in the world. It lies between the Kesh 
hills on the south, the Desert of Khwarizm on the w^est, and the Uratippa, and Ak-tagli 
mouiiUiins dividing it from lTratipj)a, on the north. On the east, it has the hill country 
of Karatigin and the Kara-tagh mountains. It is traversed, in nearly its whole extent, 
by the Kohik or ZirefshA-nf river, \viiich, coming from the north-east angle of the hills 
that rise out of Karatigin, flows down hy Yar-ailak to Samarkand and the vale of 
Soghd, passing to the north and west of Bokhara, considerably below which the small 
part of it that is not swallowed up in the sand, runs into the Amu. The country near 
the sources of the Kohik is hilly and liarreii, and in the time of Baber was full of petty 
forts, especially along the skirts of the hills. This is the district so often mentioned 
under the name of Yar-ail4k or Bar-ailak. It seems to comprise the countries at the 
present day called Karatippa and Urgiil. Uratippa extends over the opposite side of 
the lulls, to the north-west, except only the district called the Ailaks of Uratip|)a, which 
is higher up on the same side of the hills, and not far distant from Yar-ailak. The 

^ Hist, of Glienigiscan, p, 237 ; and Hist, de Timur Bee, vol. I. p. 33, 62, &c. 
t I. <•. Gold-shedding. 
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vale of Soghd, which commencea lower do^vn^ than the Ailaka, Ik an oxtenaive plain* 
a great part of which is admirably watered and cultivated, by means of outs from the 
river. Baber has given so correct and detailcnl an account of this whole country in his 
Memoirs, that little need be added regarding it. This tract of plain is the Sogdiana of 
the ancients, so called from the river Soglnl, the ancient name of the Kohik. Samair- 
kand was a city of note, at least as far back as the time of Alexander the Great, when 
it was known under the name of Marakanda, a name which may lead us to suspect 
tliat even then the country had been overrun by Turkif tribes. The country beyond 
the Amu, called by the Arabs Maweraluaher, (/. e, l>c}'oiid the riv^er,) was conquered 
by them as early as the years 87, 88, and 89 of the Hejira ; and their geographers pre- 
sent us with the most dazzling picture of its prosja^rity at an early period. Ebn Ilau- 
kal, who is supposed to have lived in the tenth century, s}>eaks of the province as one 
of the most flourishing and profluotive in the world.:}: The hospitality of the inhabi- 
tants he describes, from his personal observation, us corresponding to the abundance 
that prevailed. The fortunate situation of the country, and the protection which it 
enjoyed under the Arabian Khalifs, produced their ordinary effects, and the arts of ci- 
vilization, the civilities of social life, aud the study of literature, all made a distingtiish- 
ed progress. We are told that the inliahitauts were fond of apjdyiiig their woaltli to 
the erection of caravanseras or inns, to the huihlingof bridges and similar works, and 
that there was no town or stage in Maweraliiahor without a convtmieiit inn (»r stage- 
house § for the pur|>ose of accommodating travellers with every necessary. One f>f the 
Governors of Maweraluaher, which included all the Arabian coiU|uests north of the 
Amu, boasted, probably with considerable exaggeration, that he eould solid to war 
three hundred thousand horse, and the same number of foot, whose ahsenee would not, 
be felt in the country. The Vale of Soglid was rcekoiied one of the three paradises of 
the wwld, the Rtid-Abileh and the Ghuteh of Damascus || being the other two; <iver 
Iwtli of which, however, Ebn Haukal assigns it the decided jirefercnce, both as to 
beauty and salubrity. The glowing description wliich he gives of it in the tenth ccuitiiry 
is confirmed by Abulfeda in the beginning of the fourtecntli ; ami early in the sixteenth, 
Baber informs us, that there was no more delightful country in the world. Tlio beauty 
and wealth of these cities had rendered the names of Samarkand and Bokhilra prover- 
bial among the poets of Persia. Several streams from the hills, on both sides, join the 
Kohik in its course. As you recede from the Soghd river or approach the Amu, the 
soil becomes sandy and desert. 

The chief cities in <lie days of Baber, as at the present time, were Samarkand and 
Bokhara. The former lies on the south of the Kohik on a rising ground, and has al- 
ways been very extensive, the fortifleations liaviiig varied, by different accounts, from 
eight to five miles iu circumference ;% but a great jiart of this space was occupunl by 

* Abulfeda tells us that it commences twenty farsangs (about eighty miles) higher up than Samar- 
kand, p. 33. t Kend is the Turki for a town, as in Taslikcnd, Uzkend, &c. Ac. 

J Geography of Ebn Haukal, p. 233. § Ihid. p. 235. 

ll Abulfeda ap. Geog. Griec. Min. vol. III. p. .32, in Chorasmia; Descript, adds the Shaab-Bhowan in 
Persia. The name of the second of these paradises is sometimes erroneously read Rud Aileh. 

IF Ebn HaukaF, p. 253. 
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gardens. When D* Herbelot and Petis de la Croix^ give the city a compass of twelve 
farsangs, or forty«-eight miles, they have not observed that the whole garden-grounds 
around it must have been includcnl in the range. A wall one hundred and twenty far- 
sangs in length, said to have been built by Kishtasp, King of Persia, to check tlie in- 
cursions of the Thrks, and to protect the province of Samarkand, is probably fabulous, 
no notice being taken of any remains of it in latter times. Yet a similar one certainly 
existed, lower down the river, for the defence of the highly-cultivated districts of Bo- 
khara. 

A town of considerable note in the northern jmrt of the country is Jizzikh or Jizik^ 
bettor known in history by the name of Dizak. It lies towards the Ak-tagh moun- 
tains, on the road to the Pass of Ak-Kiltcl. To the south of Jizzikh, on tlie road ti) 
Samarkand, is Shiraz, which has long been in ruins. 

Down the river, bclo^ Samarkand, was the town of Sir-e-pul (or Bridgend), so fre- 
quently mcntione<l by Baber. It is probably the place noticed by Abulfedaf under the 
name of Kashufaghn, and by the Arabs called Ras-al-kantara, a translation of its Per- 
sian name. 

The town and castle of Dabusi or Dabusia, often mentioned in the history of Bo- 
khd^ra, lies betwciin that eity and Samarkand. 

The city of Bokh&,ra, which is now the capital of the country, as it frequently was 
in former times, has given its name in Europe to the countries of Great and Little Bu- 
charia. These names, however, arc unknown in Asia, the name of Bokhara being con- 
fined to the city of that name and the country subject to it. It lies far down in the 
Valley of Soghd, in the middh* of a rich country intersected by numerous water-courses. 
It is said, at the prc'scnt day, to contain a hundred thousand inhabitants, and it is, per- 
haps, the most eminent seat of Musulman learning now existing. Thompson, who vi- 
sited it in 1710, gives an amusing account of the city and its trade.J It was visited by 
Jeiikinsoii in the reign of Queen £lizfibeth,§ and in 1812 by Izzet Ulla, whose account 
of its pi*cserii state is highly interesting. 

The fort of Ghajhdewrui, which lies north-west of Bokhara close on the desert of 
Kliwarizin, is remarkable for a great defeat sustiiincd by Biibcr and his Persian auxi- 
liaries, when he was comp<dh?d to raise the siege. 

The hills of Ndrattau lie ten miles north from Bokhara, and run from east to west 
for about twenty-four miles. This is probably the Ntir of the Arabian geographers, 
with the addition of toi/, a hill. 

MiA,ukal, which is several times mentioticd by Baber, includes Katta-Korghan, Yung- 
Korghati, Penjshcmbeh, Khattichi, and some other places on both sides of the Kohik 
near Dahusi. 

But the minuteness of BabePs own description of the country, its rivers and moun- 
tains, precludes the necessity of any farther remarks. 

* See Bibl, Orientalc, Art, Saraai’kand ; and Hist, de Ghcngiz-can, p. 290. 

t 1^- 35. X Hanway’s Travels, vol. I. p. 240. § Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. 1. 
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III. COUNTRIES ALONG THE SIRR, OR JAXARTES. 

The countries along the Sirr have always besen much less considerable than those 
on the Amu. The Sirr, or Jaxartes, rises among the lofty mountains which divide 
Ferghana from K^hghar. The chief source appears to lie cast from Ush, nearly two 
degrees. On the west side of the Ala-tagh range are the sources of the Sirr, and on 
the east side, at no great distance, is the source of the Kashghar river. The Sirr, 4d*ter 
dividing Ferghana, takes a turn to the north-west, jiasses to the south of Tashkend, 
and flowing down through the sandy desert, is nearly lost in the sands before it reaches 
the Sea of Aral. 


1. Ferghana. 

The particular account of this country, witfi which the Memoirs of Baber open, ren- 
ders it needless to enter into any description of it. It now forms the powerful king- 
dom of Kokan, whose capital, <if the ssimc name, is the ancient Khuakend, lying be- 
tween Khojend and Ahsi. Though Ferghana is in genend fertile, yet several small 
deserts are to be fhund within its extent. It is divided into two }iarts by the Sirr : 
That on the left bank has for its boundary on the south the snowy mountains of As- 
fera, which on their northern face slope down into the hill countries of Wadil, War 
rukh, Hushiar, Sukh, &c. ; while their southern side forms the frontier of Karaiigln. 
On the west it has Uratippa, from which it is divided by the river Akstl, which flows 
into the Sirr. The portion <»f Ferghana on the right bank of the Sirr, lias for its western 
boundary a raTige of hills running south from the Ala-tagh, past Ahsi to Khojend, on 
tlie Sirr, and dividing Ferghana from T^hkend. Tlie north apjiears to be protected by 
the lofty and barren mountains called Ala-tagh, which are probably always covered 
with snow, and which also wind round to its eastern frontier, where they separate it 
from the territory of Kashgliar. The country north of the Sirr, which formerly con- 
tained Ahsi and K^an, is now called Nemengd^n. The Alar-tagh mountains are gene- 
rally represented as being joined, on their north-east angle, by a range of mouii tains 
running far eastward, and connecting them with those of Ulugh-tagh. None of them, 
however, are probably high, where they join in with the hills that bound Fcrgh&na, as 
we find that the Kirghis pass freely at all seasons, on the north and cast of that coun- 
try, from Tashkend to the vicinity of K^hghar ; and the whole tract is, indeed, gene- 
rally designated as belonging to the same pastoral range : thus, in the accounts of the 
Russian travellers, when speaking of the Great Horde of Kirghis, we find KAshghar, 
T^hkend, and Otrar put together, as constituting their range along the Ala, or Alak- 
tagh Mountains, without adverting to any intervening hills.* One Usbek traveller, 
from whom I had an account of his journey from Kashghar to Astrakhan, mentioned, 
that he passed some broad low hills near Almaligh ; so that, if any connecting range 

* See Decouvertes Russes, vol* III. p. 380, and voL V. p. ^92. 
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runs from the Alartagh to the Ulugh-tagh, it ig probably a very low one, and easily 
Hurmounted. 

Baber justly describes his native country as encirclcMl with hills on every side except 
towards Khojend, where, however, the opening between the hills and the Sirr is very 
narrow. 

Abulfeda mentions, that in the mountains of Ferghana they have black stones which 
burn like charcoal, and, when kindled, afford a very intense heat.* The fact, of the 
existence of coal in the Ala-tagh range, and to the east of it, is confirmed by recent 
travellers* It is found in great plenty, and forms the ordinary fuel of the natives. 

2. Takhkeni). 

The country of Tashkend lies along the nortli bank of the Sirr, having that river 
on tlie south, and the Ala-tagh mountains, running parallel to it, on the greater part 
Ilf its nortlicrn frontier ; the hills near Ahsi bound it on the east, and the desert of the 
Kara Kilpaks on the west. The ancient Turkistan-Priipcr stretched considerably to 
the north and westward of tliis country. Tlie range of Ala-tagh mountains which 
extend along its nortlicrn boundary, run from cast to west, at no great distance from 
the Sirr, and decline in height toward the western desert. The inferior range of hills 
that run from the Ala-tagh, between Taslikcnd and Ahsi, within eight miles of the 
latter place, f we find several times’ crossed by armies lliat marched from Tashkend to 
Kasan, Ahsi, and the northern provinces of Ferghana. In this route lies the Julgeh 
Alicngeran, or Ironsmith’s dale, and Kundezlik and Amani, so often mentioned in 
the Memoirs of Baber. It was probably by this road tliat the caravan of Tashkend 
proceeded to Uzkeiid, on the route to Kashghar ; though it appears sometimes to have 
gone to Kashghar by keeping to the north of the Ala-tagh hills. The road generally 
pursued from Tashkend to Ahsi did not follow the course of the Sirr, but went east- 
ward directly towards Ahsi, cutting off, to the soutli, the large tract of country sur- 
rounded on three sides by the river whicli runs soutli-west from Ahsi to Khojend, and 
north-west from Khojend to Tashkend. The city of Shahrokhia lay between Khojend 
and Tashkend, on the Sirr, M’hile Sciram lay north-west of Tashkend, still lower down. 
Magnificent accounts of the wealth, cultivation and populousness of T^hkend, and 
the country along the rich banks of the Sirr, in the time of the Arabs, and of the 
Khwarizmian dynasty, are given by Elm llaukal, Abulfeda, and the historians of Chen- 
giz Khan ; and the many works of learning and science wdiich issued from this coun- 
try at that era, sufficiently attest that these praises were not altogether gratuitous. 
The dynasty of Khwarizmian kings, destroyed by Chengiz Khan, were eminent en- 
couragers of letters. In Baber’s time, Tashkend and Shahrokhia were its chief towns. 

A considerable traffic has of late years been carried on at Tashkend, between the Rus- 
sians and the inhabitants of Bokh&ra, but the country is not in a flourishing state. 


* Chorasin. Descript. p. 38. 

f D'Herbelot says, art. Aksiket, that the plain reaches to the hills, which are only two leagues (per- 
haps farsangs) off. Albufeda says they are at the distance of one farsang. 
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The range of the Great Horde of the Kirghis cxtoudii from Tashkend all round the 
Ala-tagh Mountains, through the western part of the country of Kushghar and Yft.r* 
kend, and even into Upper Kashghar and Pamir, close to Derwaz and Badakhsh&n. 
They are Tikrks, and speak a dialect of the Tiirki language, though probably mingled 
with Moghul words. ^ 

3. UnATjprA. 

The countr^'^ of Uratippa, which is also called Usirtisli, Ustrhshta, Setriishta, Iste- 
nishati, and Uslirushiia, is the hilly tract whicli lies west of Khojend, whence it is 
separated by the river Aksu. It has that river and the Asfera mountains, including 
part of Karatigin, on the east ; on the south-eaKt, in the days of Haber, it seems to 
have stretched o\cr to the Kara-tagh inoiiiitains, which divided it from Ilisstlr, while 
Y’^ar-ailak completed its Iwundary in that quarter. On the south, the Ak»tagh and 
Uratippa mountiiins divided it from Samarkand and Bokhara ; on the north, the Sirr, 
and probably the districts of Ilak, separate it from Tashkeiid ; and on the west it has 
the desert of Ghaz, (by Abulfiuhi, called Ghaziia,) or the Kara Kilpuks, towards the 
sea of Aral. It is full of broken hill and dale, and anciently was studded with small 
imd nearly independent castles, each of which had its separate district. The slope of 
country is towards the desert of Aral. It is now^suhjcct to Bokhara. Uratippa and 
Ramin, or Zamin, are its chief towns. It lias been celebrated from early ages for 
the quantity of sal aiiimoiiiuc which it produces in some natural caverns in the hills. 
It has no considerable river, ^ hut several smaller streams, most of which probably 
disappear in the sandy ^lesert. In all our maps, the Kezil (or Red River) is made U» 
rise in the hill country of Uratippa, and to proceed downward lo join the Amu, hedow 
the cultivated country of Khwarizm. Yet Elm llaukalf tells us, that in all SetrushUi 
(or Uratippa), there is not one river considerable enough to admit of this plying of 
boats ; and the river, after leaving Uratippa, would have to run for several days’ 
journey through a desert S2iiid. It rather seems, that no such separate river exists ; 
but that the Kezil is only a branch that proceeds from, and returns to, the Amu. 
Hazarasp,:]: which certainly stands on the Amu, is said to lie on the north side of the 
Kezil. This must be just where the Kezil runs off from tlie great river. KAt, or 
K&th,$ the old capital of Khwarizm, which was six farsaiigs, or twenty-four miles, 
from Hazarasp down the Amu, and certainly stood on that riv^cr, is, however, said to 
lie on the north side of the Kezil. The different branches of the Amu, in passing 
through Khwarizm, or Urgenj, have different names, like the various branches of the 
Ganges in Bengal. This, with some other causes, has spreiul a good deal of confusion 
over the geography of the former country. In the instance in question, a great river 
being found, and its connexion with the Amu not beiug known, it waa natural to 
search for its sources in the hills to the east. 

• See Ebn Haokal and Abulfeda. t Aatley or Green's Voyages, ^ol. IV. p. i 82 . 

f P.263. § Ibid- 
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4. The Desert of the Kara Kilpaks. 

The deeert country which jh hounded hy tlie sea of Ar&l on the west, the river Sirr 
on the north, Uratippa on tlie east, and Rokhara and Kwarizm on the south, is now 
traversed by the wandering Turki tribe of Kara Kilpaks (or Black Bonnets), who. 
according to tlie general ofiinion, are Turkomans, though some accounts describe them 
sis Uasbeks, This district, which was, by the Arabian geographers, called Ghaz, and 
Hometimes, if we may trust the readings of the manuscripts, Gliaznah, probably ex- 
tends a little to the north, beyond the place where tlie Sirr Joses itself in the sand. 
These wanderers have a eonsidcrable range, but are few in number. Tlie desert is six 
or seven days’ jouriu*y from east to west, and upwards of ten from nortJi to south. 


5. Ilak. 

llak, probably, is not a separate district, but comprehends the rich pastoral eountr\ 
on both sides ol* the Sirr, on the southern side, reaching up the skirts, and among the 
valleys of the hills of Uratippa that branch towards the Sirr, and belong to Uratippa; 
and on the north liaving some similar tracts subject to T&shkend and Shahrokhia. It 
is, by some ancient geographers, made to comprehend the wdiole country between the 
northern hills of Tashkend and the river, including Tashkend and Beiiaket, or Shah- 
rokhia. It is little known, and is probably dependent on Tashkend to the north of 
the Sirr, and on Uratippa to the south. 

(>. Tuuristan. 

The country peculiarly called Turkistan hy Baber, lies below Sciram, between it 
and the sea of Anti. It lies on the right bank of the Sirr, ami stretches eonsiderabl} 
to the north, along the banks 4»f some, small rivers that eomc from the east and north. 
Some part of it was rich, and bad been {K>pidoiiK. A city of the same name stands on 
one of these inferior streams. In the time of the Arabs, it is said to have been a ric*h 
and flourishing country, full of coiisiderahlc towns, such as Jund, Yaiigikeut, &c. In 
the time of Buber, it seems to have bad few towns, but was the chief seat of the Uz- 
beks, who had recently settled there, and wliosc territories extended a considerable 
way to the north ; though Sheihatii Kliuii never recovered the great kingdom of Thra, 
whence his graiidfatlicr Abulkhuir had been expelled, the succession of which W’as con- 
tinued in another branch of the family. It wan to this Turkistan that Slieib&ni Khan 
retired, when uiisuccessful in his first attempt on Samarkand ; and it w'^as from the 
deserts around this tract, and from Tashkend, wliieh they had conquered, that his 
successors called the Tartars, who assisted them in expelling Baber from Maweral- 
nalier, after Sheibani’s death. 

Such is a general outline of the divisions of the country of Uzbek Turkistan, which 
may deserve that name, from having had its principal districts chiefly occupied for up- 
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wards of tliree centuries jmst, }»y U^/hek tribes. The face of the count rv, it is obvious, 
is extremely broken, and divide<l by lofty hills ; and even the plains are diversified by 
great varieties of soil, some extensive districts along the Kohik river, nearly the whole 
of Ferghana, the greater part of Khwarizm along the branches of the Amu, with large 
jM>rtion8 of Balkh, Badakhshan, Kesh, and Hissar, being of uncommon fertility; 
while the greater part of the rest is a barren waste, and in somi* places a sandy tlesert. 
Indeed, the whole country north of the Amu, has a d<»cided teiidciicy to liegenerate 
into desert ; and many of its most fruitful clistriids are nearly surroun<led by barren 
sands; so that the population of all these districts still, as in the time of Baber, consists 
of the fixed inhabitants of the cities and fertile lands, and of the unsettled and ro^ ing 
wanderers of the desert, the IIs and tlie Uluses of Baber, who dwell in tents of felt, 
and live on the produce of their flocks. The cultivated spots are rich in wheat, bar- 
ley, millet, and cotton ; and the fruits, particularly the peaches, apricots, plums, 
grapes, apples, <|uinces, pomegranates, figs, melons, cticiiinlH'rs, an* atmuig the 

finest in the world. The* mulherry alMuinds, and a considerable (juantity of silk is ina- 
iiufactiired. The cultivation is maiiagctl, as far as is ]>racti(*ahle, by means of irriga- 
tion. The breed of horse's is excedlciit. The less fertile parts of the country lire pas- 
tured by large flocks of shcej). They ha\«» also bullocks, asse's, and iniilcs, in sufficient 
numbers, and some canu'ls. Th«' cliiiiato, though in the low lands evtreinely cohl in 
winter,"^ and hot in siirniner, brings t^> pe'rfeetion iiH»st of the fruits and grains of tem- 
perate climates ; and perhaps there are few countries in the world to wliiedi Nature has 
been more bountiful. 

This felicity <if climate and fruitfulness of soil have, in most ages of the worhl, ren- 
dered the country along tlie Kohik the seat of very eonsiderahle kingdoms. The earli- 
est iuliabitants, at least, ot* the <lesert tracts, were [)robahly the Seythians, who, in this 
<(uarter, appc'ar to liave b<*en of tin; Turki race. Wh(»n Alexaiuler advane(;d to the Sirr, 
he marehed by iMarakanda, a name, the termination of which, as has already been re- 
marked, seems to speak a Turki origin. The Turanian monarchs, so long the rivals 
and terror of those of Iran, seem also to have been Turks. After the Arab con- 
quest, in the first ecntnry of the Hejira, many Persiaiis were probably induced, hy 
the security of the government, and fertility of llie soil, to setth* to the north of the 
Amu; though it is likely, that long before, when Balkh w'as tlie cdiief M*al of the Per- 
sian government, the rich lands of Maweraliiaher xvere cmlfivated, and the larger 
towns inhabited chiefly by men of Persian extraction, and sp«*aking the Persian 
tongue. Down to the age of Cheiigiz Khan, when the grand desolation of the eoiiti- 
try began, the Persian was the comrium language all over the towns and cultivated 
lands from the Amu to the Sirr, as well as in the great and flourishing cities that 
then existed along the northern banks of that river, sueb as Tashkend, Fenaket, JAnd, 
and Yengikeiit ; the Turki being, however, understood and familiarly used in the ba- 

* Snow lies on the ground for several days at a time rvcry’whcre to the north of the Kesh hills. The 
Sirr, or Jaxartes, is frozen over every winter, and passed in that state by the Hussian caravans. Tlie 
Amu is also frozen for a considerable extent above Kliwarizm. 

t Ferdausi, passim. 
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zsLva and markets of all these northern districts. The Persian language also crossed 
the Ala-tagh hills, and was the language of the towns of Eastern Turkistan, such as 
K4shgar and Yhrkcnd, as it continues to be at this day as far east as Terfan. A proof 
of tlie remote period from which the language of Persia was spoken in Maweralnaher, 
is to be found in the present state of the hill country of Karatigin. The language of 
tliat mountainous and scHjueKtered tract is Persian ; and as it has not been exposed to 
any conquest of Persians for many hundred years, it would seem that the Persian has 
been tlie language in familiar use ever since the age of the Khwarizmian kings, if not 
from a much more remote era. It is probable, therefore, that, in the days of Baber, 
the Persian was the general language of the cultivated country of the districts of 
Balkh, BadaklishSiii, tlie greater part of Khutlan, Karatigin, Hissdr, Kesh, Bokhara, 
Uratippti, Ferghana, and T^hkend, while the surrounding deserts were the haunts of 
various roving tribes of Turki race, as in all ages, from the earliest dawn of history, 
they ap{>ear tci liave been. 

While the Turks and Persians, the pastoral and agricultural races, thus from the 
earliest times divided the country north of the Amu, and considerable tracts to the 
south, the hills of Belut^tagb, towards the source of that river, extending for a consider- 
able extent to the north and north-west, as well as those of Hindukush, wliich stretch 
along its southern course, were occupied by men of a different language and extrac- 
tion. The progress of the Arabian conquest through the mountains was extremely 
slow. Though all the low countries were in the possession of the Arabian Khalifs in 
the first century of the Hejira, yet in the fourth or fiftli, when their power was begin- 
ning to wane, the Kafirs, or Infidels, still held the mountains of Ghour, and the lofty 
range of Hindukush. Down to the time of Marco Polo, in the thirteenth century, 
the language of Badakhshan was different* from that of the lower country, though 
wc cannot ascertiiin whether it was the same as that of the Kaffers or Siahposhes, 
whose country he calls Bascia, f or that of Wakhaii, which he denominates Vochau4 
It is not improbable that one radical tongue may liave extended along the Hindukush 
and Belut-tagli mountains, though the continuity of territory was afterwards broken 
off by the interposition of the province of Badakhshan, which, being rich and fertile, 
was overrun earlier than the others. Indt^ed, Kafferistan, or the country of the Siah- 
|K>slies, is still a country untouched, except during one expedition of Taimur Beg, who 
crossed the snowy tracts of their mountains with incredible labour, but was unable § 
to reduce them under subjection to his yoke. Some correct specimens of the language 
of the Dards near Kashmir, of Kafferist&n, of Wakh&n, of Wakluka, of the P&shai, 
or imy other of the barbarous dialects of these hills, would be of singular curiosi- 
ty, and of very great value in the history of the originizatioii of nations. The pre- 
sent Afgh&n language, if I may judge of it from the specimen which I have seen. 
Is certainly ii^a great degree composed of Hindui and Persian, with the usual sprink- 
ling of Arabic terms. It would be desirable to ascertain what proportion of the un- 

* Viaggi di M. Marco Polo^ lib. i. cap. ^5, in Kamusio's Collection, vol. II. 

i Cap. 26. t Cap. 28. § See Hist, de Timur Bee, vol. HI. p. 13. 
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known terms can be referred to any of the lanfruages still spoken by the inhabitants of 
the hills to the north. The settlement of the Afghd.n tribes in the districts to the north 
of the road from Kabul to Peshawer, is not of very ancient date. Their |)eculiar 
country has always been to the south of that line. 

Besides the Turki tribes that have been mentioned^ a body of Moghuls had taken 
up their residence for some years in the country of Hiss&r; and the whole of T&sh* 
kendy with the desert tract around the Ala>tagh mountains as far as KiUhgar, tluHigh 
chiefly inhabited by Turks, was subject to the principiil tribes of the Western Mo- 
ghuls, who were then ruled by two uncles of Baber, the brothers of his mother, the 
elder of whom had fixed the seat of his government at Tdshkend. Wliero the Mo- 
ghulistan, so often mentioned by Bal>er, may ha%'e lain, is not quite clear, though it 
probably extended round the site of Bishballgh, the place chosen by Jaghatili Khan 
for the seat of liis empire, on the banks of the I Hi river, before it falls into the B&K 
kash, or Palkati Nor. The eastern division of the tribe, which had remained in its 
deserts, was governed by the younger brother. They were probably the same race of 
Moghuls who arc mentioned by Taimur, in his Institutes, as inhabiting Jettali. 

The Kaizaks, frequently mentioned by Baber, are the Kirghis, who to this day call 
themselves Sara-Kaizak^ or rMtfTs of tfu* desert^ a name which its etymology proves 
to be of later origin than the Arabian settlement on the Sirr.* It is not clear wliat 
country they traversed with their flocks in liis age, but they probably occupied their 
present range, and were dtqHjiideiit on tlie Moglinls. 

The Uzbeks lived far to the north in the desert, along the .Talk river, and on as far 
as Siberia, as will afterwards be mentioned ; but tlH»y bad more recently oceu]>ied the 
country called Turkistan, whicli lies below Seiram, and stretches iiortli from the Sirr 
or Jaxartes, along tlie Taras, and the other small rivers that flow into the Sirr, bt?twecn 
Taslikciid and the Aral. 

The general sUite of sot^iety which prevailed in the age of Baber, wdthin the coun- 
tries that have been described, will be much better understood from a p<irusal of the 
following Memoirs, than from any prefatory observations that could be offered. It is 
evident, that, in consequence of the protection which had been afforded to the |>cop1e 
of Mawcralnaher by their regular governments, “a considerable degree of comfort, and 
perhaps still more of elegance and ci>’ility, prevailed in the towns. The whole? age of 
Baber, however, was one of great confusion. Nothing contributed so miieli to pro- 
duce the constant wars, and eventual devastation of the country, which the Memoirs 
exhibit, as the want of some fixed rule of succession to the thre>nc. Tlic ideas of regal 
descent, according to primogeniture, were very indistinct, as is the case in all oriental, 
and, in general, in all purely despotic kingdoms. When the succeHsion to the crown, 
like everything else, is subject to the will of the prince, on his death it necessarily be- 
comes the subject of contention ; since the will of a dead king is of much less con- 
sequence than the intrigues of an able minister, or the sword of a successful com- 

• It is formed of two Arabic words. The Russian trsTellcrB call them Tartar words, as they do many 
Arabic and Persian terms which have been introduced into the Tartar or Turki language. 
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maudcr. It ih the privilege of liberty and of law alone to bestow equal security on the 
rights of the monarch and of the |>cople. The death of the ablest sovereign was only 
the signal for a general war. The different parties at court, or in the haram of the 
jiriuee, espoused the cause of diff(»n‘nt competitors, and every neighbouring potentate 
believed himself U> be perfectly justified in marching to seize his portion of the spoil. 
In the course of the M<*moirs, we shall find that the grandees of the court, while they 
take their place by the side of the candidate of their choice, do not appear to believe 
that fidelity to him is any very necessary virtue. They abandon, with little concern, 
the prince under whose banner they had ranged themselves, and arc received and 
trusted by tin; j)rine<* to wliom they revolt, as if the crime of what we should call trea- 
«on was Tn»t regarded, either by the prince or the nobility, as one of a deep dye. 
While a government remains in the unsettled state in which it is so often found in 
Asiatic countries, where the allegiaTicc of a nobleman or a eity, in the course of a few 
years, is transferred several times fnmi one sovereign to another, the civil and politi- 
cal advantag<*s ot* luhdity are not vi^ry obvious; ainl it is not ejusy for any high prin- 
cijdes of honour or duty to be gcneraU‘d. A man, in his clioice of a ]>arty, having no 
law t<> follow, no duly to perform, is decided entirely by those ideas of temporary and 
personal eonv<‘iiieiice which he may happen to hav«^ adopted. Tlicre is no loyal or 
patriotic scuitiincnt, no love of country condensed into the feeling of hereditary at- 
tachment to a particular line of priiiees, whieh in happier lands, even under mis- 
fortune and [lerseention, in danger and in ileal h, ts and rewards the sufferer 

with the proud or iran<|uil eonsciousness of a duty well jierformed. The nobility, 
unable to predict the events (»f one twelvcmimlh, degenerate into a set of selfish, eal- 
eulaling, though perhaps brave partizans. Rank, and wealth, and present enjoy mentr, 
become their idols. The prini’e feels the iidluenee of the general want of stability, 
and is himself educated in the loose principles of an adventurer. In all about him he 
secs merely the iiistrunienls of his power. The suhji'ct, seeing tlie prince consult 
only his pleasure, learns on his part to eoiisiilt ordy his jirivate convenience. In such 
societies, the steadiness of principle that flows from the love of right and of our coun- 
try can have no place. It may be ipiestioned whether the prevalence of the Mahom- 
modan religion, by swallowing up civil in religi4>us distinctions, has not a tendency to 
increase this indifference to country, wherever it is ostahUshed. A Miisulman consi- 
ders himself as in a certain clegrec at home, wherever the inhabitants are Musulmans. 
The ease with which one even of the highest rjink abandons his native land, and wan- 
ders as a fugitive and almost a beggar in foreign parts, is only exceeded by the facility 
with which he takes root and educates a family wherever he can procure a subsistence, 
though in a land of strangers, provided he be among those of the true faith. Unity i»f 
religion is the single bond whieh reconciles him to the neighbours among whom ho may 
he, and religion fills up so much of the mind, and intermingles itself so much wdth the 
ordinary tenor of the habitual and almost mechanical conduct of persons of every rank, 
that of itself it serves to introduce the appearance of considerable uniformity of man- 
ners and of feeling in most Asiatic countries. 

In Baber’s age, the power of the prince was restrained in a considerable degree in 
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the countries which have been described, by that of his nobles, each of whom had at* 
tached to him a numerous train of followers, while some of them were the heads of 
ancient and nearly indei>endcnt tribt's, wtirmly devoted to the interest of Uieir chiefs. 
It was checked also by the influence of the priesthood, but especially of mnw (nniiient 
Khwajehs or religious guides, who to tlie character of sanctity often joined I lie |h>«- 
session of ample domains, and had large bands of disciples and followers rcnidy hlitully 
to fulfil their wishes. Eacli prince had some religious guide of this description. Ha- 
ber mentions more than one, for whom he professes unimunded admiration, llie 
inhabitants were in general devoted to some of these religious teachers, whose dic- 
tates they received with submissive reverence. Many of them pretended to sii- 
pcmatural communications, and the W'ords that fell from them were treasured up 
SIS omens to regulate future conduct. Many insUinces occur in the history both 
of India and Mawerahiaher, in which, by the force of their religious character, these! 
saints were of much jHilitical coiiseijuetiee. and mafiy citii^K were lost and won hy their 
influence with the inhabit ants. 

The religion of the country was mingled with nuinerons su]>erHtitions. One of 
these, which is wholly of a Tartar origin, is tifteii alluded to by Haber. It is that of 
the Yedeh-stone. The history of this cclehraU^d KU|N*rstitioii, as given hy DTIer- 
belot,’^ is, that Japhet, on leaving his fatlnu* Noali, to go to iiiJiabit Jiis |H>riion of the 
world, received his father’s hl4‘hKiiig, and, at the same time, a stone, on which wiis 
engraved the mighty name of (lod. This stone, called hy the Arabs Hajar-al-iiiatter, 
the rain-stone, the Turks call Yedch-tash, and the Persians Sangidch. It had the 
virtue of causing the rain to fall or to cejise: hut, in the course of time, this original 
stone was worn away or lost. It is pretended, however, that others, with a similar 
virtue, and bearing the same name, are still found among tlu! Turks ; and the more 
superstitious affirm, that they were originally jjroduced and midtiplied by some mys- 
terious sort of generation, from tlie original stone given by Noah to bis son. 

Izzel-Ulhi, the intelligciit traveller to whom I have already alluded, in giving a de- 
scription of Yarkeiid,! nientions the Yedeh-stone as one of tin? wonders of thcj land. 
He says, that it is taken Irom tlie head of a horse or cow ; and that, if certain cere- 
monies he previously used, it inevitably produces rain or snow. He who jierforms the 
ceremonies is called Yedehehi. Izzet-lllla, though, like Haber, he professes Jiis belief 
in the virtues of the stone, yet acknowledges that lie was never an eye-witness of its 
effects ; he says, however, that he has so often heard the facts coinieriiing its virtues 
stated over and over again, by men of unimjieacliahle credit, that he cannot help a<*- 
quiescing in their evidence. When about to o|>crate, the Ye<lehchi, of whom there are 
many at this day in Yarkend, steeps the^stonc in the lilood of some animal, and tlieii 
throws it into water, at the same time re {Moating cerUiiu mystfirious words. First of 
all, a wind is felt blowing, and this is so<m succeeded hy a fall of snow and rain. The 
author, aware of the incredulity of his readers, attempts to show tliat, though these 
effects certainly follow in the cold country of Yarkend, we are not to look for them in 

• Biblioth. Orient. Art. Turk. See also the Supplement dc Visdelou ct Galand, p, liO, folio edition. 

t MS. Persian Journal communicated by Mr Moorcrott. 
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the warm region of Hind ; and farther, ingeniously justifies his opinions regarding the 
unknown and singular qualities of the rain-stone, by the equally singular and inexpli- 
cable properties of the magnet. 

The branch of literature chiefly cultivated to the north of the Oxus, was poetry ; 
and several of the persons mentioned in the progress of the following work, had made 
no mean proficiency in the art. The age which had produceni the great divines and 
philosophers, the Burhd,u-cddins and the Avicennas, was past away from IVl^wcralna- 
her ; but every d€*partmcnt of science and literature was still successfully cultivated on 
the opposite side of the southern desert, at Her^tin Khorasan, at the splendid court of 
Sultan Hussain Mirza Baikera. It is imjaissiblc to contemplate the scene which Kho- 
rasd.n tlien afforded, without lamenting that the instability, inseparable from des- 
potism, should, in every age, have been (communicated to the science and literature of 
tlie East. Persia, at several different eras of its history, has only wanted the continu- 
ous impulse affordcwl by fneodom and eofiirity, enable its literature to rank with the 
most refinted and useful that Inis adorned or benefited any roimtry. The most polished 
court in the west c»f Europe could not, at the close of the fifteenth century, vie in mag- 
nificence witli that of llcrit ; and if we compare the court of Khorasan even with tliat 
of Francis the First — the glory of France, at a still later period — an impartial observer 
will be comped led to acknowledge, that in every important department of literature — 
in poetry, in history, in morals and midaphysics, us well perhaps as in music and the 
fine arts — the palm of excellence must bo assigned to the court of the oriental prince. 
But the manners of Baber’s oourt, in the early jmrt of his reign, were.not very refined ; 
the period was one of confusion, rebellion, and force ; and his nobles probably bore 
rather more visible traces of the rude spirit of the inhabitants of the desert from which 
their Thrki ancestors had issued, and in which tlieir own followers still dwelt, than of 
the polished habits of the courtiers who crowd the ]>alace8 of princes that have long 
reigned over a prosperous and submissive }»eople. 

Baber frequently alludes to the Tiireli or Yasi, that is, the Institutions of Chenglz 
Khan ; and observes, that though they were certainly not of divine ap]:>ointment, they 
had been held in respect by all his forefathers. This Tureh, or Y^i, was a set of laws 
which were ascribed to that great conqueror, and were supposed to have been promul- 
gated by him on the day of his inthronization. They seem to have been a collection 
of the old usages of the Moghul tribes, (*omprehending some rules of state and cere- 
mony, and some injunctions for the punishmeut of particular crimes. The punish- 
ments wore only two — death and the bastinado;’’^ the number of blows extending from 
seven to seven hundred. There is something very Chinese in the whole of the Moghul 
system of punishment ; even princes advanced in years, and in command of large 
armies, being punished by bastinado with a stick, by their father’s orders.f Wliether 
they received their usage in tliis respect from the Chinese, or communicated it to 
them, is not very certain. As the whole body of their laws or customs was formed 
before the introduction of the Musulman religion, and “was probably in many respects 

• D*Herbelot» Biblioth. Orient. Art. Turk. 

f Hist, de Timur Bee, vol. 111. p. 337. 363, 336, &c. 
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ittconcdfitent with the Koran^ ae, for inetance, in allowing the uso of the blood of ani* 
niaiS) and in the extent of toleration granted to other religions, it gradually fell into 
decay. One of these laws ordered adulterers to be punished urith death ; in conse- 
quence of which, we are told that the inhabitants of Kaindu, who, from remote times, 
had been accustomed to resign their wives to the strangers who visited them, rethring 
from their own houses during their stay, represented to the Tartar Prince the hard- 
ship to which this new enactment would subject them, by preventing the exercise of 
their accustomed hospitality, when they were relieved by a special exception from the 
oppressive operation of this law.* It is probable that the laws of Chengiz Khan were 
merely traditionary, and never reduced into writing. In Baber’s da^ns, they were still 
respected among the wandering tribes, but did not form the law of his kingdom. The 
present Moghul' tribes puniHli most offences by fines of cattle. 

We are so much accustomed to heiu* the nuinners and fashions of the East charac- 
terized as unchangeable, that it is almost nee<11ess to remark, tliat ilie general man- 
ners described by Baber as Wlonging to his dominions, are as much the manners of 
the present day as they were of his time. Thait the fashions of the lilast arc unchanged, 
is, in general, certainly true ; because the climate and the despotism, from the one or 
other of which a very large pro|>i>rtion of them arises, have continued the same. Yet 
one who observes the way in which a Musulman of rank spends his day, will be Jed to 
suspect that the maxim has sometimes been adoptc^d with too little limitation. Take 
the example of his pipe and his coffee. The Ktilliun, or liukka, is seldom out of his 
liandt, while the coffee-cup makes its appearance every hour, as if it contained a neces- 
sary of life. Pcrhajws there are no enjoyments the loss of which he would feel more 
severely ; or which, were we to judge only by the frequency of the call for tliem, wo 
should suppose to have entered from a more remote period into the system of Asiatic 
life. Yet we know that the one (which has indeed become a necessary of life to every 
class of Musulmans) could not have been enjoyed before the discovery of America ; 
and there is every reason to believe, that the other was not introduced into Arabia 
from Africa, where coffee is indigenous, previously to the sixteenth century ;f and what 
marks the circumstance more strongly, both of tlicsc liabits have forced their way, in 
spite of the remonstrances of the rigorists in religion. Perhaps it would have been 
fortunate for Baber liad they prevailed in his age, as they might have diverted him 
from the immoderate use first of wine, and afterwards of deleterious drugs, which 
ruined his constitution, and hastened on his end. 

The art of war in the countries to the north of the Oxus, was certainly in a very 
rude state. No regular armies were maintained, and success chiefly depended upon 
rapidity of motion. A prince suddenly raised an army, and led it, by forced marches, 
into a neighbouring country, to surprise his enemy. Those who were attacked, took 
refuge in their walled towns, where, from the defects in the art of attacking fortified 

• For a farther account of thia code, see Notes to Langles Instituts Politiquea ct Militaiiea de 
Timour, p. 396 ; Hist, des Decouvertes Russes, tom. III. p. 337 ; and Tooke's Ruiaia, voL IV. p. 23 ; 
whence farther particulars may be gleaned. 

t La Roque, Traite Historique de TOrigine et du Progr^ du Cafe, &€• Paris, 1716, 12Eno. 
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places, they were for t6e most part secure. The two countries harassed each other by 
predatory inroads and petty warfare. Sometimes the stronger party kept the field, 
blockaded a fort, and reduced it by wasting the surrounding country ; but peace was 
usually made with as much levity as war had been entered upon. Great bravery was 
often exhibited in their des|>crate forays ; and the use of the sword and the bow was 
carefully studied. Some matchlocks were beginning to be introduced into their armies ; 
but the sabre and the charge of liorse still generally decided the day. They were not 
ignorant of the art of mining. Their most skilful miners were from Badaklishan, 
where they probably learned the art from working the ruby mines and beds of lapis 
lazuli. A few cannon had begun to be used in sieges, and latterly even in the line. 
Their military array, however, was still formed according to the rules given by Taimur 
Beg. They had, indeed, a right and left wing, and a centre, with a bf>dy in advance, 
and a reserve;* they had also parties of flankers on their wings; but they seem seldom 
to have engaged in a regular battle. Most of the armies mentioned by Baber were far 
from being numerous ; and the day seldom appears to have been df‘cided by superior 
skill in military tactics. 

Those arc the only remarks that seem necessary regarding tlie countries north of the 
HindukuKh Mountains; and little need be added concerning those to the south, which 
were subdued by Baber. The labours of Major Rennell throw sufficient light on the 
geography of that monarch’s transactions in India ; and long before tliis volume can 
appear, a similar light must have been shed over his marches in Afghanistan, by the 
publication of the work of Mr Elpliinstonc on that country. It may only be briefly re- 
marked, that the Uindukush range, afU»r passing to the north of Kabul, breaks into 
numerous hills running west and south-west, which constitute the ancient kingdom of 
Bainitin, and tlie modern countries of the Hazaras and Aimaks; that the Belut-t^h 
Mountains, formerly mentioned as running north from Uindukush, seem also to shoot 
south by Sefid Koh, forming the Sulemati range which traverses the whole of Afghan- 
istfln, as far as the country of Belochistan, running in the gre^r part of its course 
nearly parallel to the Indus ; and that this range, soon after it passes the latitude of 
Ghazni, seems to divide into three or more ])arallel ridges that run south ; but that 
though the mountains run north and south, the slope of the land is from west to east ; 
in consequence of which, some of the rivers that rise in the high lands of Ghazni and 
Kabul, appear to be obliged to force their way through a rupture in the transverse 
ranges, when they pursue their course eastward to the Indus. Such is the case with the 
river of Kabul, when it bursts its way first through the Logur range, and lower down, 
through the Sulemkni, near Jelalabad ; and in an inferior degree, with the Kurram and 
Gomul rivers, which have wrought themselves a course through the more southern 
branches of the same range. 

From this long range, which runs south, there issue three minor branches of some 
note, that run eastward. The most northerly is the Khaiber, or Kohat range, w^hicb 
extends from Sefid Koh, to Nilab on the Indus, running all the way nearly parallel to 

• See White’s Translation of the Institutes of Timour. 
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the Kabul river, and to the road from Kabul to Pesh&wer. The next, which by Ba- 
ber is called the Bangash Hills, and by Mr Elphinstone is designated as the Salt 
Range, runs from Sefid Koh, south-east to K^labagh, whore it is crossed by the Indus, 
but pursues its course in its original direction to the Behat or Jelam river, the Hy- 
daspes of antiquity, beyond Pind-Daden-Khan. The third, which runs from Biizar to 
Paniala, on the Indus, may be called the Dilki Range. Between the two first lies the 
valley of Kohat, so particularly mentioned by Baber ; and Iwtween the two last, Baiiii, 
part of Bangash, and several other districts. The other places in this direction will 1 k^ 
noted when they occur. 

From the west of the Sefid Koh, runs a range which passes to the south-west of 
Kabul, Ghazni, and Kandahar, whence it runs down to the desert of 8ist4n. 

Between this range and that of Paropamisus, the level country of Kabul rises up to 
Ghazni, which is the highest table land in AfghaniHtA.n, tlic rivers descending on the 
one side, north to K&bul, on the other, west to Kandahar, and <m the eastward, to 
tlie Indus. The western slope of CUiazni is by Kandahar, to the Lake of Sist^ii, 
and the desert. This level country is of no great breadth. 

But the part of Afghanistan which is most fre<]uent]y alluded to by Baber, is the tract 
lying along the southern slope of the llitiduktlsli Mountains, and the angle formed by 
the Paropamisan Hills, as they advance to the south. It consists of a number of moun- 
tainous mounds, pushed forwards from the higher hills, and forming steep and nar- 
row, but beautiful and finely watered valleys between, which transmit their streams to 
swell the Kabul river. Most of these, from Ghourhend and Pcnjsher, down to Penj- 
kora and Sewad, are particularly commemorated by Bal>er himself, in his lively descn]>- 
tion of the country. His account of the different roads from Hindustan is a curious 
portion of the geography f»f AfghanistA.ii. 

With the assistance of Major Ilenneirs and Mr Elphinstone’s maps, it will be easy 
to follow Baber through all the journeys mentioned in the two last parts of the Me- 
moirs ; and the Memoir and map of Mr Waddington will give a clearer idea than is 
elsewhere to be found of the country north of the Oxus, the scene of the first jmrt of 
the Memoirs. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

PART SECOND, 

CONTAINING 

A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE SUCCESSORS OF 
TAIMUR BEG, 

FROM THE DEATH OF THAT PRINCE TO THE ACCESSION 

OF BABER. 


Baber begins his Memoirs abruptly, by informing us, that he mounted the throne ot 
Fergh&na at the age of twelve. As he often alludes to events that occurred previous 
to that time, and speaks familiarly of the different princes who liad governed in the 
neighbouring countries, supposing the reader to be well acquainted with their history, 
it becomes necessary, for the better understanding of his text, to give a short review of 
the succession of the most eminent of those who had ruled in his kingdom, and in the 
adjoining countries, for some years before his accession ; and as the whole of these 
princes were descended from the famous Tamerlane, or Taimur Beg, as all their king- 
doms were only fragments of his immense empire, and their claims and political rela- 
tions derived from him, the reign of that prince is the most convenient period from 
which to commence such a review. 

Taimur Beg, after having spread his empire over the fairest provinces of Asia, died 
in the year 1405,* near the city of Otrar, beyond the river Sirr. His dominions, how- 
ever, though extensive, were ill com^meted and ill governed. He had conquered coun- 
tries, but he had not the genius to found an empire. Though a conqueror, whatever 

• 17 Shaban, A. H. 807. Wednesday, 18th February, A.D. 1405, (not 1st April, as fixed by Petis 
de la Croix, Hist, de Timur Bee, vol. IV. p. S28, and Gibbon's Rom. Empire, vol. X. p. 4S.) I generally 
follow Gladwin's Tables of the Christian and Mahommedaii JSras, Calc. 1790, Bvo, and correct them by 
the Chronological Tables in the first volume of L*Art de Verifier les Dates, 3 vols. Paris, 1783, folio. 
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his moomiasts may assert) he wbb no legislatorl He had inarched into Tartaryt into 
Hindustdii) into Mesopotamia) into Syria and Asia MSnoT) and had subdued a grreat 
portion of all these countries ; but in the course of a very few years, his native coun- 
try of M&weralnaher, with Persia and Kabul) alone remained in his family, and Persia 
also very soon after escaped from their grasp, and was over-mn by the Turkomtliis. 

In his lifetime, ha had given the immediate government of different quarters of his 
extensive dominions to his sons and their descendants, who, at the period of his death, 
were very numerous ; and the Tfirki and Mogliul tribes, like other Asiatics, having 
no fixed rules of succession to the throne, various princes of his family set up for them- 
selves in different provinces. The nobles who were about his person at the time of his 
death, proclaimed his grandson Khalil, an amiable prince of refined genius and tvarm nmrkand by 
affections, but better fitted to adorn the walks of private life, than to compose the dis- 
sensions of a distracted kingdom, or to check the ambitious designs of a turbulent no- 
bility. He reigned for some years, with little power, at Samarkand, his grandfather’s 
capital; but was finally dethroned by his ambitious nobles.'*’ His uncle 
the youngest son of Taimur Beg, a prince of solid talents and great firmness of cha- Mfiweral. 
racier, on hearing of this event, inarched from Khoras&n, which was the seat of his 
dominions, took possession of Samarkand, and reduced all the rest of MAwcralnaher 
under his obedience. He governed his extensive dominions with a steady hand till Hii ilmth. 
death, which happened in 1446.f *'*'*^** 

On his death, his sons, according to the fashion of thmr country and age, seized the l»/uccf«U 
different provinces which they had held as governors, each asserting lus own inde- Und by 
pendence, and aiming at the subjugation of the others. He was succeeded iu Samar- 
kand by his eldest son Ulugh Beg, a prince illustrious by his love of science, and who 
has secured an honest fame, and the gratitude of posterity, by the valuable astronomi- 
cal tables:}: constructed by his directions, in an observatory which he built at Samar- 
kand for that purpose. Ulugh Beg, who had long held the government of Samarkand 
in his father’s lifetime, soon after his accession, led an army from that city against his 
nephew, Ald^ed-doulet, tlie son of his brother Baiosanghar, who was the third son of doulet, who ih 
Shahrokh. Ala-ed-doulet, who had occupied the kingdom of Khorasin, being defeated 
by his uncle Ulugh Beg, on the river of MurgliaB, fled to his brother, the elder Baber 
Mirza. That prince had taken possession of Jorjd.n, or Korkin, on the south-east of J” 
the Caspian, the government of which he had held in the lifetime of his grandfather, wfwi 
Shahrokh, and now asserted his independence. Baber led the forces of his principality ^ttore hm 
towards Herat, to restore his brother Ali-ed-doulet ; but being defeated, and liard ; 
pushed by Ulugh Beg, was forced to abandon even liis capital, AstcrabiUl, and to take 
refuge in company with Ald^-doulet, in Irak, which was then held by another of 
their brothers, Mohammed Mirza. Ulugh Beg having soon afterwards returned across to Irak, 
the Amu to Bokhira, Baber Mirza again entered Khorasin, and took possessitm of 
Heiit 5 while Ulugh Beg’s own son, Abdal-latif, revolted and seized upon Balkh. || Khoratan. 

« See De Guignes’s Hist, Gen. des Huns, vol. V. p. 75 . t Dc Guig^, vol. V. p. 82. 

^ See the l^rned Hyde's Syntugms Dissert, vol. I. and Hudson's Geografdi. Min. Graec. vol. III. 

II There is some conftiston rqipurding the succession in Fimi. Ibrahim, the second son of Shahrokh, 

Mirza, had held it in his father's lifetime, and was succeeded by his son, Abdalla Mirza. 
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Ural mountains^ and who dwelt in summer towards the banks of the river Jaik, and 
in winter on the Sirr.^ Abusaid soon after returned into Khorasan, a great part of 
wliich he overran, and repressed the commotions excited by the restless Ala-ed-doulet. 
But he was glad to retire before the formidable irruption of Jehan-Shah, the Turko- 
man chief, who entered Herat, which was cruelly plundered by his troops. When the 
first fury of the invasion was over, the Turkomans began to divide their forces. Abu- 
said, watching the opportunity, fell furiously on Jehan-Shah* * * § s son, near Murghub, 

I4rt0. defeated the detachment under his command, and compelled his father to sue for a 

And con- i. Tn a a i -i i i i i 

quers the peace, and retreat from Kliorasaii. A treaty was concluded, by which it was agreed 

country, town of Semnan, which lies between Khorasan and Persian Irak, should be 

the boundary between the territories of these two princes. 

Sultan In tliese times of confusion, Sultan Hussain Mirza, a prince of great talents, and 

mentioned in the Memoirs of Baber, had fixed himself in the possession 
vadesKho. of AsterabiKl and Mazenderfin. He was descended from Taimur Begf by his son 
Omersheikh Mirza. Not contented with the peaceable enjoyment of the rich provinces 
wliich he held, he had pushed on his plundering parties into Khorasan as far as 
Sebzew&r. Abusaid having disengaged himself of the Turkomans, and defeated Ala- 
ed-doulet, who had once more invaded his territories on the side of Meshed, now 
marched to cJiastise Sultan Hussain Mirza. The contending armies met, Abusaid was 
Driven from victorious, and, pursuing his advantage, entered his enemy’s capital, Asterab3,d, in 
Asterabad. ]^jf^ of his SOUS, Sultaii Mahmud Mirza. 

Muham- ®ut Abusaid was not yet destined to enjoy repose. Muhammed Juki, the son of 
Invades^ Abdal-latif, and grandson of Ulugh Beg Mirza, wdio, after his defeat, had fled, as lias 
Samarkand, been mentioned, to Abdal-khair, the Khan of the Uzbeks, f had meanwhile returned, ac- 
companied by his new allies, and was ravaging Abusaid’s territories beyond the Amu. 
1400. Abusaid once more hastened to Samarkand, and the predatory bands of his enemies, 
on his approach, retired beyond the Sirr. From the prosecution of this war, Abusaid 
said Mirza. was recalled by the unwelcome intelligence of the defeat of his son, Mahmud Mirza, 
Sultan • whom Sultan Hussain Mirza had driven from Asterabad. Not contented with this 


success, Sultan Hussain had advanced into the very heart of Khoras&n, and had even 
recovers laid siege to the capital, Herat. The return of Abusaid speedily raised the siege. He 
Agdifdtf- drove the Sultan out of his territories, and, following him into his own, stripped him 
possessed of all that he held in Jorjft,n and Mazenderan. 

sdd, This success enabled Abusaid to turn his undivided force to complete the destruc- 

R^gesShah Muhammed Juki. He besi^ed that prince in Shahrokhia, a strong and popu- 

rokhia,and lous city on the Sirr, and, after a siege of one year,§ took the place and his rival. 
hMnmcd^" Being finally disengaged of this enemy, he now returned across the Amu, where Sul- 
duki. tan Hussain Mirza had availed himself of bis absence to enter Khorasan. That active 


* Abulghazi Khan's Gen. History of the Turks, &c. vol. I. p. 289, Lond. 1730, 8vo. 

t He was the son of Mansur, the son of Baikar, the son of Omer Sheikh, the son of Taimur Beg. See 
D’Hcrhelot, art. Taimur. 

i Ahdal-khair's wife was sister of Muhammed Juki's father. Gen. History of Turks, vol. I. p. 212. 

§ Abulgazi Khan says of four months. Vol. I. p. 215. 
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prince was once more compelled to fly, and sought shelter in Khwarizm. Abusald, I4c:t. 
being now delivered from all his enemies, gave his attention, for some time, to the ex- 
tension of his territories on the side of Sistin and India, by means of his generals, and 
to the settling of his extensive dominions. He soon after went to Merv, where he 
gave a splendid feast, which lasted five months, to celebrate the circumcision of the 
princes his sons. It was on this occasion that his son, Omersheikh Mirza, Baber’s 
father, received the government of Ferghana, as is mentioned in the Memoirs. 

While Abusaid was yet at Merv, Hassaii Ali, the son of Jehftn l^liah, the prince of 
the Turkomans of tlie Black Sheep, arrived from Irak, where, by one of those reverses JJhats'thi** 
so frequent in the East, his father had been defeated and slain by the celebrated Uzun 
Hassan, the Beg of the Turkomans of the WJiite Sheep. Hassan Ali now solicited 
the protection and assistance of Abusaid, who gladly undertook to restore him to his 
paternal dominions. The exjiedition which followed is famous in eastern history, and 
is often alluded to by Baber, under the name of “ the disaster of Irak.” Abusaid 
Mirza advanced into Azerbaojan witli a powerful army, subduing the country in his inarche!! m. 
course. He sent two detachments to take possession the one of the Persian Mk, the 
other of Pars. As ho pushed on towards Aderbil and Tabriz, among the hills of 
Azerbaejan, Uzun Hassan, alarmed at his progress, sent repeated embassies to sue for 
peace ; but in vain, as Abusaid, to all his offers, annexed the condition that the Turko- 
man should ajipear in his presence, and humble himself before the descendant of Tai- 
mur Beg. To this Uzun Hassan refused to submit, and, reduced to despair, betook 
himself to the hills and fastnesses in which the country abounds, and employed himself 
iiidcfatigably in harassing and cutting off the supplies of the enemy, whom be prudently 
avoided meeting in tlie field. What the sword could not achieve was completed by 
famine. The large but tumultuary army of Abusaid began to suffer from the pressure 
of want, and no sooner suffered than it began to fall away. The various chieftains and The d»a». 
tribes of which it was com|K)sed gradually withdrew each to his own country. The 
army fell to pieces. Abusaid was compelled to seek safety in Bight, was pursued, 
taken prisoner, and soon after beheaded. Of his mighty army few returned to their ^468. ^ 

homes. The greater jiart were taken prisoners, or slaughtered in the course of their headed, 
long retreat.* 

The dominions of Abusaid, who was by far the most powerful prince of his time, ***» son**- 
extended, at the period of his death, from Azerbaejan to the borders of India, and from 
Mekran to the deserts of Tartary. Of his sons, Sultan Ahmed Mirza, who was the 
eldest, retained possession of Samarkand and Bokhara, the government of which he king of Sa- 
had held in the lifetime of his father. Another of them, Sultan Mahmud Mirza, held 
the government of Asterabad, from whence, after the ‘‘ disaster of Irak,” he marched 
to take possession of Herat; but the inhabitants preferring the government of Sultan muj 
Hussain Mirza, called him in ; and Sultan Mahmud Mirza, expelled from Khora8d,n, 
and forced to cross the Amu, took refuge in Samarkand, mth his brother, Sultan Kunde/, 

'' and Ba. 

dakhshan. 

♦ See I)e Guignes, Hist, des Huns, vol. V. p. 93, Tankh-e-Khafi Khan, Baber’s Memoirs, and 
D’Herbelot, Art. Abusaid. 
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Ahmed Mirza^ haTing lost Aster&b&d in his attempt to gain Khoraslbi. In the course of 
a few months, he fled privately from his brother’s protection, and by means of Kamber 
Ali Beg, a Moghul nobleman of great influence, who was at that time the governor of 
Hiss&r, gained possession of all the country, from the straits of Kalugha, or Derbend, 
to the Belflt mountains, a[nd from the hills of Asfera to the mountains of Hindukush, 
an extensive tract of country, that included UissiLr, Cheg&nidin, Termiz, Kundez, Ba- 
i;iugh Beg daksh&n, and Khutlan. Another of Abusaid’s sons, Ulugh Beg Mirza, retained pos- 
of session of Kd^bul and Ghazni, which he had governed in his father’s lifetime. Another, 

andOhaani. Omer-Sheikh Mirza, the father of the illustrious Baber, and the fourth son of Abu- 
SieSch continued to reign in Ferghd^na. Sultan Murad Mirza, another of Abusaid Mirza’s 

Mirza, SOUS, who had held the government of Germsir and Kandah^, had advanced, at the 
Fttghana. of his father’s death, to occupy Kerman. He was forced to retreat by the ensuing 

Sultan Mu- events, and found that he could not maintain himself even in Kandahar. He repaired 
rad Mirza. ^ court of Sultan Hussain Mirza, by whom ho was sent to Samarkand, to his 
brother, Sultan Alimed Mirza ; but he soon after returned to Herat, after which he is 
little mentioned. It is needless to detail the fortunes of the other sons, as they had 
no influence on * the history of Baber. 
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Sultan Hussain Mirza was no si Miner relieved of his formidable enemy, by the death 
of Abusaid, than ho mice mere entered Khorasan, incited, as has been already men- 
tioned, by the wishes and affections of the inhabitants. He quickly drove from As- 
terab&d, Yadgar Mirza, a son of Muhammed Mirza, the late sovereign of Irak and 
Pars, wlia had been selected by Uzun Hassan and the Turkomans to fill the throne of 
Kliorasan, and compelled him to take refuge in Tebriz, at the court of his patron. 
Next year, however, Yadgar Mirza returned, supported by a formidable body of 
Turkomans, penetrated into Khorasan, and took Herat, which Sultan Hussain, unable 
to resist the first impulse of the enemy, was glad to abandon. Tlic Sultan retired to 
Balkh, but it was only to watch the favourable moment for returning; and he had no 
sooner learned, by a secret correspondence which he maintained with some of the chief 
officers about Yadgar Mirza’s person, that that young prince had given himself up to 
all the enjoyments of a luxurious capital, than, returning by forced marches, he came 
upon him by surprize, while overpowered with wine, in the Bagh-e-zaghan,f near 
Herat, took him prisoner, dispersed his troops, and put him to death. 

The remfdning years of the reign of Sultan Hussain Mirza were little disturbed, ex- 
cept by the rebellion of his sons, and, towards its close, by the invasion of Sheibani 
Khan. But these events will be best explained by Baber himself in his Memoirs, 
where copious details will be found regarding the family, dominions, and court of this 

moiiarcb4 

Sultan Omer Sheikh Mirza, the sovereign of Ferghana^ and the father of Baber, has 
by some writers been supposed to have had his capital at Samarkand, and by others 


* Chiefly from Baber s Memoirs. t The Raven Palace. 

J The seventh volume of the llozet-es-Sefa^ the Garden of Purity, or rather Pleasure Garden, by Mir 
Khdwend Shah, contains a very detailed account of all the incidents of Sultan Hussain Mirza's reign. 
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to have extended his dominions even into India.* His dominions, however, never 
extended beyond the narrow limits of Ferghana and Uratippa, unless for a short 
time, when ho received Tashkend and Seir&m from his eldest brother, Sultan Ah- 
med, and gained Shahrokhia by stratagem. These acquisitions ho soon lost, having 
^ven them up to his father-in-law, Sultan Mahmud Khan, in return for assist- 
ance afforded him in his wars ; and at his death, which happened in 1494, he only 
retained possession of Fcrgh&na, Uratippa having just been taken from him by his bro- 
ther, Sultan Ahmed Mirza of Samarkand. He was a restless, profuse, good-humoured 
man, who left his dominions in considerable disorder to his eldest son, the illustrious 
Baber, then only twelve years of age. 

It is from this event that Baber commences his Memoirs. At that period, his uncle, State of 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, was still king of Samarkand and Bokhft^ra. Another of his uncles, 

Sultan Mahmud Mirza, was the sovereign of Hissar, Termiz, Kundez, Badakhshan, accession of 
and Khutlan. A third uncle, Ulugh Beg Mirza, was king of Kabul and Ghazni; 
while Sultan Hussain Mirza Baikra, a descendant of the great Taimur, and the most 
powerful prince of his age, was king of Khoras&n. To the west and north of Fer- 
ghA,na, Sultan Mahmud Khan, a Moghul prince, Baber’s maternal uncle, and the eld- 
est son of Yunis Khan, so often alluded to by Baber, held the fertile provinces of 
Td^shkend and Shahrokhia, along the Sirr or Jaxartes, as well as the chief power over 
the Moghuls of the desert as far as Moghulistan, where Sultan Aiimed Klian, his 
younger brother, appears to have governed a separate division of the same tribe. 

Three daughters of Yunis Khan, the sisters of these two princes, had been married to 
the three brothers, the kings of Samarkand, His8&,r, and FerghAna; and the relations 
of affinity arising from these marriages are often alluded to by Baber. 

To prevent the necessity of hereafter interrupting the narrative, it may be proper. Account of 
in addition to these remarks, to observe, that Sheibani Khan, a name which occurs in 
every page of the earlier part of the following history, was still in the deserts of Tar- 
tary. He was descended from Chengiz Khan, by his eldest son, Tushi or Juji Khan, 
the sovereign of Kipcliak. Batu, the eldest son of Tushi, having returned from his The elder 
expedition into the north of Europe, bestowed f on one of his younger brothers, 8heibA.ni 
Khan, a large party of Moghuls and Turks, who fed their flocks in the champaign be- 
tween the Ural hills and the Sea of Aral, and along the river Jaik or Yaik, which 
flows into the Caspian ; and he became the founder of the Khanate of Tura, which, in 
process of time, extended its conquests considerably into Siberia. One of his descend- 
ants, Uzbek Khan, was so much beloved by his tribes, J that they are said to have as- Uy^ek 
sumed his name, and hence the origin of the Uzbek nations. Abdulkliair Khan, the Khan. 

* Catrou, Hist, du Moghul, p. 46, supposes that he possessed all MAweralnaher, that Samarkand was 
Ills capital, and that his power extended even to India. In this last supposition he has been followed by 
a respectable living author, Langles, who, in the article Bahour, in the fiiographie Univ. Anc. et Mod. 
vol. II. Par. 1811, supposes that his territories extended to Samarkand and the Indus, and that Baber, 
on his father’s death, was declared king of Western Tartary and Khorasan ; ideas the more extraordi- 
nary, as he had access to a copy of the Memoirs of Baber in the royal library at Paris. See Art. AbdouU 
rayhm, vol. I. of the same valuable work. 

t De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, vol. II. 431. Abulgazi's Gen. Hist. vol. I. p. 207. 

X See D'Herbelot, Art. Uzbek. 
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Abuikhair grandfather of the second Sheibani, was a contemporary of Abusaid Mirza. When 
that monarch had expelled Muhammed Juki Mirza from Samarkand, the young prince, 
as lias already been mentioned, had fled for protection to Abuikhair Khan, who sent 
i4f;o him back, accompanied by one of his sons, with a powerful army, which took TAsh- 
kend and Shahrokhia,^ and occupied all the open country of Maweralnaher. The ap* 
proach of Abusaid compelled them to retire beyond the Sirr. 

The ambition and power of Abuikhair Mirza were so formidable as to justify a 
combination of all the neighbouring Tartar princes against him, by which he was de^^ 
feated and put to death with several of his sons ; the others saved tliemselves by 
flight. But his grandson Sheibak or Sheibani Khan, the son of Borak or Budak,f 
shcibana regained at least a part of his hereditary dominions, and not only retrieved the 
*^^**"* honour, but greatly extended the power of the family. The confused state of the 

country between the Amu and the Sirr, soon after attracted him into the territories 
1404. of Samarkand; an expedition to which the Uzbeks were probably equally called by 
the inviUition of the contending princes of the country, and by the remembrance of 
the j)l under and spoil which they had carried off from these rich and ill-defended 
countries twenty-four years before. From some expressions used by Baber, it seems 
pretty clear that, in spite of the extent of his conquests along the banks of the Oxus, 
Sheibani Khan had never regained the power enjoyed by his grandfather in his native 
deserts, and was confined to the range of territory around the town and country of 
Turkistan, to the north-west of Tashkend, which was a recent conquest made by that 
division of his tribe that adhered to his interests. His subjects were a mass of tribes of 
Turk!, Moghul, and probably of Fennic race, moulded down into one people, but 
with a great preponderance of Turks. His army was latterly swelled by volunteers 
from all the Turki and Moghul tribes from Kashghar to the Wolga; J and he appears, 
even under the partial colouring of his enemy Baber, as a prince of great vigour of 
mind, and of no contemptible military talents. 

i?aber. Such was the general division of the neighbouring countries when Zehir-ed-din 
Muhammed, surnamed Baber, or the Tiger, iiscended the throne. Immediately be<^ 
fore the death of his father Sultan Omersheikh Mirzii, his neighbours Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza of Samarkand, and Sultan Mahmud Khan of Tashkend, displeased with 
some parts of his conduct, had entered into a coalition, in consequence of which they 
had invaded his country. 

Few incidents of the life of Baber previous to his mounting the throne are known. 

* T^hkend and Shalirokhia, as well as all the cultivated country down the Sirr, were at that period 
subject to Samarkand. 

t See Petis de la Croix's Life of Genghis, p. 393. De Guignes, Hist. des. Huns, vol. IV. p. 434, and 
the Tarikh Alim-arai Abassi in the life of Shah Ismael, vol. I. MS. also D'Herbelot, Art. Uzbek. Abul- 
gazi's Gen. Hist. vol. I. p. 217. 

t The Khanship of Kipchak expired A. D. 1506, and broke into several smaller divisions. That of 
Tura seems to have continued under a different branch of the family of Sheib&ni Khan, until the year 
1598, when the kingdom of Tura fell into the hands of the Russians. 
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It may be remarked, however, that he was bom ♦ on the 6th Moharrcm 888, and 
that when a boy of five years of age, he had paid a visit to his paternal uncle, Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza at Samarkand, on which occasion he was betrothed to his cousin, 
Aisha Sultan Begum, the daughter of that prince* This lady he afterwards married. 

Baber ascended the throne about two years after the discovery of America by 
Columbus, and four years before Vasco de Gama reached India. The year in whicli 
he mounted the throne, was that of the celebrated expedition of Charles VIII. of 
France, against Naples. His contemporaries in England were Henry VIL and 
Henry the VIII.; in France, Charles VIII., Louis XII., and Francis I.; in Germany, 
the Emperors Maximilian and Charles V. ; in Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella, and 
Charles. The discovery of America, and of the passage to India by tlie Cape of 
Good Hope, the increase of the power of France by the union of the great fiefs to 
the crown, and of Spain by the similar union of its different kingdoms under 
Charles, the destruction of the empire of Constantinople, and the influence of tin* 
art of printing, introduced about that time a new system into the west of Europe, 
which has continued with litth* change down to our times. The rise and progress of 
the Reformation formed the most interesting event in Europe during the reign of 
Baber. 

* The date of his birth is recorded in a Persian couplet, preserved by Abul-fazl, who makes <>omc 
characteristic remarks on them, founded on his fondness for astrology : — As that generous prince was 
born on the sixth of Moharrem ; the date of his birth is also (Shesh Moliarrem) tfu> aixth of Mofmr- 
rm,'* The numeral letters in these two words happen to give 88B. 
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CONSTRUCTION OP THE MAP OP PERGHANA AND 

BOKHARA. 

By CHARLES WADDINGTON, Esg. 

OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S ENGINEERS. 


I SOME time ago, at the request of Mr Erskiuc, undertook the construction of a 
map, to illustrate the operations of the Emperor Baber in Fergh&na and the neigh- 
bouring countries. For tlio execution of this design, Mr Erskine bad been for si>mc 
time employed in making collections, as he found it difficult, or impossible, to trace 
the expeditions and marches of Baber, in the erroneous and defective maps of those 
countries, extant. Mr Erskine had procured several routes, written by natives wh(» 
had visited those countries, with which the kindness of Mr Elphinstoiie and other 
gentlemen had supplied him. In addition to these materials, I was furnished with 
the longitudes and latitudes of many' of the principal towns, chiefly from the Arabian 
geographers, with some particulars regarding these countries, contained in a sketch 
drawn up by Mr Elphinstouc, and with all the books and maps which could throw 
any light on the subject; besides having the constant benefit of the advice and assis- 
tance, which Mr Erskine’s extensive reading, and intimate knowledge of the country, 
enabled him to afford me. 

The chief difficulty which presented itself on the commencement of my labours, 
was the want of some well-ascertained points, from which the intermediate spaces 
might be filled in with tolerable accuracy. Samarkand alone, from the numerous 
observations that have been taken in it, appeared to be a station sufficiently well de- 
termined, to be depended on ; and, unfortunately, it is situated so much to the south 
of the country which was the chief object of my attention, that it promised to be of 
but little use to me. From the peculiar nature of the country, there must always bo 
the greatest difficulty in ascertaining the relative positions of Fergh&na and Bokhara, 
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a> tiierc is but one communication between them, by a long narrow pass near 
Khojend, between the mountains and the river. The whole of Karatigin is perfectly 
impracticable from its mountainous nature, and precludes the possibility of procuring 
a cross route from Badakhsh^n or Hissar, which would determine at once, with accu- 
racy, the true position of Ferghana. On the uncertain method of laying down this 
country, from the circuitous routes through Khojend, the only check that can be ob- 
tained, is by continuing those routes to Kashghar, which, besides being pretty well 
ascertained by observation, has a direct route from Badakhshan. Of this check I 
endeavoured to avail myself. 

My first step, after laying down Samarkand in long. 64° 53' and lat. 39° 40', whicli 
was the mean of the best observations in my possession, was to protract separately all 
my routes ; when, by comparing them together, and making due allowances for the 
winding of roads and other impediments, I have reason to think that I obtained the 
distance' very correctly, between those places through which the routes most frequent- 
ly ])assed. The distance between Samarkand and Bokhara, I found in this manner 
to he 112 miles in a direct line, which agrees remarkably well with the distance 
which Baber gives between these two cities. 

It may not be amiss here to remark, that I did not see the translation of Baber’s 
life, till I had laid down tlie whole of my routes to the north of Samarkand ; and 
when the minuteness of his descriptions, and the opportunities he had of being well 
acquainted with the country, are considered, the coincidence of his accounts with the 
positions I had already given to the principal towns, will be esteemed no slight proof 
of the general accuracy of the map. 

Having observations on the latitude and longitude of Bokhara, by almost all the 
geographers, from whose observations Samarkand had been fixed, I easily ascertained 
the latitude of the place; and, intersecting it with the distance between the two 
cities, 1 also determined its'longitude. Khojend, which is a considerable ])lacc, and 
has had many observations taken of its latitude, was fixed in like manner ; that is to 
say, eomparing the differences of the latitude of Khojend and Samarkand, as given 
by my several authorities, I found that they agreed very well, and I thus determined 
with considerahle correctness, the latitude of Khojend to be 41° 5', and, by intersect- 
ing it with its distance from Samarkand, I made its longitude 66° 49' ; for the longi- 
tudes, as given by geographers, differ so widely, that much confidence cannot Im' 
placed in them. 

I should mention here, that some of my routes and Baber himself, always speak 
of Khojend as lying to the east of Samarkand. I do not, however, think that this 
should be taken in its strict sense, as the natives of the East express tliemselves al- 
ways in a loose way with respect to the direction of a place, though in giving its dis- 
tance they will be pretty correct. I consider, therefore, that in calling Khojend east 
of Samarkand, they merely mean, that it lies more to tlie east, than it does to the 
north or south of that city. Now, there can be no doubt, from the concurrence of 
all geographers in giving about one and a half degree of difference, in the latitude of 
the two cities, that it cannot lie to the east of Sam<irkand. On the other hand, the 
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circumstance that I have just mentioned, that Khojend is considered in all my 
authorities, as being situated to the east or north-east of Samarkand, proves I think 
sufficiently, the incorrectness of the position given, almost universally, to Kliojend 
in all preceding maps, which is due north, or nearly so, of Samarkand. I have onc^ 
more argument in favour of the position I have given to Khojend. The town of 
Jizzakh, a place of considerable note, is well fixed by numerous routes from Bokhara 
and Samarkand. The whole of my routes make it project somewhat to the westward 
of a line drawn from Samarkand to Khojend, which it also does in the maj), as now 
laid down ; whereas, should Khojend be removed more to the north, Jizzakh would 
lie to the east, instead of the west of this line. 

Having thus settled the position of Khojend, I proceeded to determine that of 
Kokan, and here I was necessitated to trust entirely to the two routes, which alone 
reached beyond Khojend, and which both agreed in placing it, as nearly as possible, in 
a line with that city and Samarkand. I had, I think, only one observation on Kokan, 
and that not much to be depended on ; however, on account of its short distance 
from Khojend, it cannot be much misplaced. 

The grand route from Samarkand to Kashghar, which has hitherto preserved nearly 
a north-easterly direction, now takes a sudden turn to the eastward, and, passing 
through Ferghana, crosses the lofty mountains which lie to the cast of that country, 
and reaches K&shghar; its general direction being a little to the south of cast, 
though, from the mountainous nature of the country, it makes occasionally consider- 
able deviations from that line. 

As it would have been folly to expect any considerable degree of correctness, in 
protracting so long a route from a point so uncertainly laid down as Kok&n, 1 was 
obliged to assume a position for Kaslighar from some of the oest authenticated maps ; 
and then Iiaving two fixed jioints, at the extremities of the routes, I easily inserted 
them, and had the satisfaction of finding, that their length did not materially differ 
from the distance which 1 had already ^ven in the map, between the two towns. 
One of the routes, written by Syed Izzet Ulla, a most intelligent traveller, enabled 
me, by the information it afforded respecting the surrounding country, to insert 
many towns and villages of Ferghana, besides those actually passed through in the 
journey. The other gave little more than the length of the stages and the names of 
the places through which it passed. 

I had now completed an outline of the country to the north of Samarkand and 
Bokhara, and it will be sufficient to add, that it has been filled in from the informa- 
tion afforded by Baber’s and Mr Elphinstone’s description of the country, and from 
such particulars as could be gleaned from the accounts of Ebn Haukal, and other 
writers who have touched on the geography of these countries. 

As I found, after availing myself of every piece of information which I could at all 
consider as correct, that the map was still so meagre and imperfect as, in many places, 
not to answer my chief object, the illustration of Baber’s expeditions, it became 
necessary to insert many towns and some small rivers, as well as to complete the 
ranges of mountains, from very imperfect and doubtful authorities. The former I 

i 
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!mv(? distinguished by affixing an asterisk to their names ; with respect to the iatter. 
f shall distinguish what is doubtful, and what may be depended on, in a short account 
of the mountains and rivers contained in the map. 

But before I proceed to this part of my Memoir, it will be proper to give some 
a<‘count of the method adopted in drawing the countries to the south of Samarkand 
and Bokhara. For the situation of all the grand points, I am indebted to a MS. 
map of Lieut. Macartney, corrected by the Honorable Mr Elphinstone, and, generally 
speaking, the whole of the intermediate towns, rivers, &c. have been inserted from 
tlie same authority. However, from having some routes which were not in existence 
at the time Mr Macartney constructed liis map, I was enabled to make many correc- 
tions and additions. Particularly, in the journey between Bokhara and Balkh, I 
have inserted some villages, and a small river whicli runs into the Kohik river ; I have 
plotted another route along the Amu river, which extends as far as Eljik, the western 
extr<»mity oi* Bokhara ; I have laid down two cross routes through the desert, one, 
from Karslii to Bushir on tlie Amu river; another, from Karshi through Kirki to 
Andkho. I also carefully compared such routes, as I believe must have been in 
Ijeut. Macartney’s possession, with his map, and had occasion sometimes to make 
slight alterations, though I never did so without a most careful examination, being 
u'cll aware of the general accuracy of his works. One of the most considerable al- 
terations which I have made, is placing Hezret Imam, the Karatigin river, and the 
route from Killa-Barat-Beg to Wiskirni, considerably more to the west than they 
stand in his map. My authority for so doing, was, on one side, a route which, 
coming up the Amu river, ])aase8 through Hezret Imam, and proceeds to Kundez. On 
tlui other side, this arrangement agrees remarkably well with the journey along the 
Amu through Badaksliaii, which joins the route between Killa-Barat-Beg and Wis- 
kirni, at a place called Yokatut. 1 liave inserted a few additional towns or villages 
in Badakhshan on the banks of the Amu, as well as the streams which flow into that 
river from the southward. Amongst tlie former will be seen Sliehr DcrwS,z the capital 
of Derwaz, which is inhabited by a fair and handsome race of people, calling them- 
selves di'scendaiits of Alexander the Oreat. The limits and provinces of Bokliara, 1 
was enabled to describe from the MS. accounts of that kingdom by Mr Elphinstone. 
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principal range which connects the lofty mountains of Uiniiukush anil Muz- 
tagh, and which gives rise to the two most considerable rivers in the map, is the Be- 
lut-tagh, whose liighest point appears to be the mountain of Puslitikhar, the source of 
the river Amu. From tliis spot till its junction with the Ifindukush, the range is 
well laid down and described in Mr Klphinstone’s Caubul, and it is ipiite unnecessary 
for mo to say anything about it in this Memoir, a very small part only appearing in 
the map. That portion of the range which lies to the north of Puslitikhar, is what 
must now engage our attention ; and, of this little seems to be known, except that it 
joins the Muz-tagh. It appears exceedingly probable, and has already been conjectu- 
red by Mr Elphinstone, that the mountains crossed by the route between Fcrgliana 
and K^hghar, are a continuation of this range. These mountains, when they reach 
the lat. of 42°, throw out a branch called the range of Mingbiilak, reaching to Tash- 
keiid, and, shortly after, either terminate or become so inconsiderable, as to form no 
obstacle to a free communication between T^hkend and Kashghar to the north of the 
Mingbulak mountains. In long, about 71° and lat. about 41'' 3 F in the Belut-tagh, 
lies the real source of the Sirr or Seihun river ; though what is usually considered as its 
source, is situated in the Mingbulak mountains, considerably to the north-east, in long, 
about 70° and lat. 42° 31'. The Belut-tagh, in its progress from Pushtikhar to Miiz- 
tagh, probably throws out ma.ny branches to the west, as the whole of the country in 
that direction is described as mountainous in the extreme. The only branch of the 
Belut-tagh, to the south of Pushtikhar, which is contained in the map, is the Badakh- 
shan mountains, which have the effect of giving a north-westerly direction to the river 
Amu, during part of its course. The rivers which rise from the west of the Belut- 
tagh, are the Sirr river, the Shiber, the Penj or Amu, and the Badakhshan river. 
Those to the east arc the Kashghar river and the Kameh river. 

The mountains which I shall next speak of, and which, from their magnitude, ought 
perhaps first to have engaged our attention, are the Asfera mountains, which I have 
also seen denominated the Pamere mountains. This range forms the southern boundary 
of Ferghd.na, and runs in a direction almost due cast and west. From its latitude and 
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its peculiar nature^ which is that of a very broad chain of mountains rising from an 
elevated table land, there is little reason to doubt that it is a continuation of the Muz- 
tagh. The only considerable river to which this range gives rise on the south is, I be- 
lieve, the Surkh&b or Karatigin, which, according to Lieutenant Macartney, has a 
course of 180 miles to its junction with the river Amu. A large river runs into the 
Sirr near Kok&n, dividing into two branches as it approaches that city, which, accord- 
ing to Lieutenant Macartney, comes from the Asfera mountains, and has a course of 
70 miles before it joins the Sirr. It appears probable, that the river rising in the moun- 
tains between Kokan and K^hghar, which is said by Izzet Ullah to join the Sirr near 
Khojend, is the same as this Kokd.n river. The Asfera mountains extend from a long, 
of 71° to their termination near Khojend, and it is a strong evidence of their magni- 
tude and impracticability, that the only communication between Bokhai'a and Fergha- 
na, is by the pass of Khojend, between the extremity of this range and the river Sirr. 
All the mountains which now remain to be described proceed from this range. 

I shall first notice the Ak-tagh, or White Mountains, which leave tlie Asfera moun- 
tains in long. 67° 30'. On approaching Uratippa they separate into two parts, the 
most westerly, which I can only trace as far as 63 30' long., forming the northern 
boundary of the Valley of Soghd ; whilst the other, which is the proper Ak-tagh, se- 
parates Bokhara from Yar-Ailak, and terminates in two divisions at .Tizzakh and Jo- 
p&r. This range has been laid down from the concurrent testimony of all my routes, 
as well as of Baber’s accounts, and I feel, myself, great confidence in its correctness. 

The next branch which proceeds from the Asfera mountains, and which is much 
more considerable than the former, is the Kara-tagh or Black mountains. Of this range 
I have scarcely any information. All that appears to be certainly known of it is, that 
it proceeds from the Asfera mountains, from which it holds nearly a southerly direc- 
tion, and that it is lofty and exceedingly rugged and precipitous. The celebrated pass 
of Derbend is situated in this range, which is the usual communication between Shehr 
Sebz and Hiss&r. Mr Erskine has suggested to me, since the construction of the map, 
that this range probably leaves the Asfera mountains near Khojend, and that the hills 
running from the north of Khojend to the Mingbulak mountains, are a continuation of 
the range, through which the Sirr forces its way at the pass of Khojend. I am rather 
inclined, however, to prefer the position I have given to the northern part of this range 
in the map, as I can find, in my routes, no account of any such lofty mountains near 
Khojend, and, were I to insert them, they would leave no space for the length assigned 
to the Ak-Su and Khojend rivers, and would not agree with Baber’s marches over the 
mountains from Asfera to Samarkand. The Kara-tagh gives rise to several rivers.. 
The Kohik, the Shirab&d river, the Hissar river, and the Chegh&nid,n, are amongst the 
number. It will not be unseasonable here, to mention the great uncertainty which 
there is concerning the positions of Hissar and Chegh&nian, and indeed respecting the 
whole country of Hissar ; a circumstance peculiarly unfortunate, as it is the scene of 
many of Baber’s exploits. The two above-mentioned cities have had many observa- 
tions, but they differ so widely that no confidence can be placed in them. I have laid 
them down in the map from some routes in Ebn Haukal. 
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The Samarkand mountains, whicli form the southern boundary of the Valley of 
Soglid, though I have not traced them beyond 66° of long., I have every reason to sup- 
pose, are a branch of the Kara-tagli. Were I to turn them to the north, they would 
interoept the Kohik river, the source of which is universally agreed to be sit mited at a 
great distance to the eastward in the mountains which lie towards Sirkul. Tlu* only 
river which rises from the Samarkand liills, is the Karshi river. 

Much more might be said respecting the geography of those countries, but 1 ha\e 
studied brevity as much as possible in this Memoir. For the same reason I have avoid- 
ed giving any account of the ])olitical boundaries and divisions of Bokhara and I'er- 
gliana, a general idea of wliich may be formed from an inspection of the map. I'nun 
what little I have said, it will be seen that the geography of these countries is still in a 
most imperfect "state. I trust that the attempt I have made to give a tolerably cor reel 
delineation of them, though it must contain many and considerable errors, will be rt‘- 
ceived with indulgence ; particidarly wlien it is considered that, of its northern |K)rlion, 
Ferghana, little more has appeared in preceding maps tlian tlie name. I liave the sa- 
tisfaction at least of knowing that its principal object, the illustration of the first pari 
of Baber’s Memoirs, has been in a great measure attained, and that whatever fauJls 
may hereafter be discovered in it, have not arisen from want of diligence, in the use 
and comparison <if such materials as could be procured. TJui public already know 
what Mr Elphiiistoiie has done for geography in his excellent map lately published 
with his description of Caubul. The greater jmrt of the materials used in the con- 
struction of this map, have been supplied by his kindness. The only merit I can claim, 
is that of comparing these modern accounts with the particulars of the country alrea<ly 
known, and committing the result to palmer. 


Tannah, Deckmbeii 29, 1816. 
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In the month of Ramzan, ‘ in the year eight hundred and ninety-nine, and in tJie ^enmntof 
twelfth year of my age, I became King of Ferghana. I cnrlnn.* 

The country of Ferghana is situated in the fifth climate, on the extreme bounchiry of Rounti.iTU'#^ 
the habitable world. On the east, it has Kashgar ; on the west, Samarkand ; on tlie 
south, the bill-country on the confines of Badakhsban ; on the north, allliough in for- 
mer times there were cities such as Almaligh,' Almatu, and Yangi, which is known in 
books of history by the name of Otr&r ; yet, at tlie present date, in consequence of the 
incursions of the Uzbeks, they are desolate, and no population remains. 

Ferghana is a country of small extent, but abounding in grain and fruits ; and it i» 
surrounded with hills on all sides except on the west, towards Samarkand and Kho- 
jend, where there are none ; and on that side alone can it bo cniered by foreign ene- 
mies. The river Seihun, which is generally known by the name of the river of Klio- 
jend, comes from the north-east, and after passing through this country, flows towards 
the west. It then runs on the north of Khojend and south of Finakat, ^ which is now 
better known as Shahrokhia ; sind thence, inclining to the north, flows dowm towards 
Tfirkestan ; and meeting with no other river in its course, is wdiolly swallowed up in 
the sandy desert considerably below Turkest^Lii, and disappears. 

In this country there are seven districts, five on the south of the Seihun, and two on 
the north. 


Of the districts on the south of the river, one is Andejan, which has a central posi- Diviwon^ 
tion and is the capital of Ferghana. It abounds in grain and fruits, its grapes and me- *’ '^***^**J*‘“ 


* The month of Ramzan, A. H. 899, begins on the Cth June, A. D. It94. This was the year of 
Charles VIII.'s expedition to Naples. 

^ Almdligh or Almdlig, in Turki, signifies ** a grove of apple trees.” Alrnatu, in the same language, signi- 
fies abounding in apples.** AlmMigh is a city which lies north-east from Kasan, on the other side of 
the Ala-tagh mountains. Otrar lies between Tashkend and the sea of Aral ; and in the days of Taimur 
wa^ a place of great note. He died there while preparing for his expedition against China. 

^ Finakat is also called Benakat and Fiakat. It is situated on the Seihun or Sirr, between Tashkend 
and Khojend. 
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loihs are excellent and plentiful. In the melon season it is not customary to sell them 
at the beds. ^ There are no better Nashpatis- produced than those of Andejan. In 
Maweralnaber, after the fortresses of Samarkand and Kesh, none is equal in size to 
Andejan. It has three gates. The citadel is situated on the south of the city. The 
u^ater-courses of the mills by which the water enters the city, are nine and it is re- 
markable that of all the water that enters the city, none flows out of it. Around the 
fortress, on the edge of the stone-faced moat, is a broad highway covered with pebbles. 
All round the fort arc the suburbs, which are only separated from the moat by this 
highway that runs along its banks. 

The district abounds in birds and beasts of game. Its pheasants^ are so fat, that the 
report goes that four persons may dine on the broth of one of them, and not be able 
to fliiish it. The inhabitants of the country arc all Turks, and there is none in towo 
or market who does not understand the Tiirki tongutj. The common speech of the 
people of this country is the same as the correct language of composition, so that the 
works of Mir Ali Shir, siriiamed Nawai, though be was bred and flourished iit lleri,^’ 
arc' written in this dialect. The inhabitants are remarkable for their beauty. Khwa- 
jell Yusef, so famous for bis science in music, was a native of Andejan. The air in 
unwholesome, 7 and in the autumn “ agues are prevalent. 

Another district is Ush, which is situated to the south-east of Andejan, but niort 
to the cast, and distant from Andejan four farsangs® by the road. The air of Ush is 
excellent. It is abundantly supplied with running water, and is extremely pleasant in 
spring. The exellencies of Usb arc celebrated even in the sacred traditions. On 
the south-east of the fort is a mountain of a beautiful figure, named Bara-koh, on the 
top of which Sultan Mahmud Khan built a small summer-house, beneath which, on 
the shoulder of the hill, in the year 909,” I built a larger palace and colonnade. Al- 
though the former is in the more elevated situation, yet that built by me is the more 
pleasant of the two ; the whole town and suburbs are seen stretched out below. Tin* 
river of Andejan, after passing through the suburbs of Ush, flows on towards Ande- 

> /. e. Passengers eat them gratuitously. — Lei/deji. 

* Ihe Nashapti is a species of melon. 

3 The Persian translations here differ — My copy reads, Nine streams of water enter the foil, ami it 
IS singular that the^ do not all come from the same place.” — Mr Metcalfe's copy reads, And it is sm* 
gular that they all issue from the same place.” — A leaf of the Tiirki original is here unfortunately torn 
out, so that the text cannot be corrected from it. The original may perhaps be, a stream of water large 
enough to turn nine mills,” that being a Persian inmlc of describing the size of a stream ; though the 
reading of Mr Metcalfe's copy is admissible. 

* KirghAwel. 

The broth here mentioned is called Ishhaneh, and is a sort of stew, or rather jelly broth. 

® The ancient name of Herat, whence probably the Ana of antiquity. 

7 The Persian here differs, The air is, however, corrupt, so that inflammations and swellings of the 
eyes arc common ; such as by physicians are called qerb.” The chasm in Mr Elphinstoue’s Turki copy 
still continues. 

Tirmah. 

® The farsang may in general be taken at four English miles. It is the ancient parasangs. 

The Hadis. 

” About A.D. 1496-7. 
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jan.* On both of its banks there are gardens, all of which overlook the river. Its 
violets are particularly elegant. It abounds in streams of running water. In the spring 
its tulips and roses blow in great profusion. On the skirt of this 8am<» hill of Barakoh, 
between the hill* and the town, there is a mosfjiie, called the Mosque of Jtiuza; and 
from the hill there comes a great and wide stream of water. Beneath the outer court 
of the mosque, there is a meadow** of clover, sheltered and pleasant, where every Ira* 
veller and passenger loves to rest. It is a standing joke among the common people at 
Ush to carry across tlic three streams all such jis fall asleep there.'* On this hill, about 
tlie latter end of the reign of Omer-Sheikh Mirza, there was discovered a species of 
stone finely waved red and white, of which they make the handles of knives, the clasps 
of belts, and other things of that sort, and it is a very beautiful stone. In all Ferghana 
for healthiness and beauty of situation, there is no place that equals Ush. 

Another is Marghinan, •''* ^vhich lies on the west of Andej&ii, at the distance of seven 
farsangs, and is a fine district. It is noted for its pomegranates and apricots. There 
is one species of pomegranate named thhia^kildn (or great seed), which, in its flavour, 
unites the sweet with a sweet acid, and may even be deemed to excel the pomegranate* 
of Semnan.** They have a way of taking out the stones of the zerd-A-lu (or apricot), 
and of putting in almonds in tlicir place, after which the fruit is dried. When so pre- 
pared, it is termed Seikkhani, and is very pleasant. The game and venison arc here 
also excellent. The wliite deer 7 is found in its vicinity. All the inhabitants are 
Sarts ; ® the race are great boxers, noisy and turbulent, so that they are famous all 
over Maweralnaher for their blustering and fondness for boxing, and most of the cele- 
brated bullies of Samarkand and Bokhara are from Marghinan. The author of the 
Hedaya was from a village named Rash dan, a dependency of Marghinan. 

Asfera is anotht;r district. It is situated at the foot id the mountains, and }K)Ssesscs 
numerous streams and beautiful gardens. It lies south-west of Marghinan, at tluj dis- 
tance of nine farsangs.*** Many species of fruit-trees abound there ; but, in the gar- 

^ Tlie river of Andejnn is one of those that form the great river Sirr. 

- The Persian has “ between the garden (palace) and the town.*’ 

'* The Persian reads a meadow (or plain) of extraordinary beauty, having three fountains of water.* 

^ The meaning of this passage is obscure. 

^ Mr Metcalfe’s MS. has Marghildn, which is its present name. It is a considerable town, and thi 
capital of Ferghana-proper. Its trade consists chiefly in silk and shawl- wool. 

^ Semnan, a town between Khorasan and Irak, near Damghan. 

^ The ahue werak is said to be the arkdli, described in many books of natural history. Sec Voyages 
de Pallas, vol. IV. p. 325. 

^ The Sarts or Tajiks of these countries are the inhabitants of the towns and villages, and the cul- 
tivators of the ground, who speak tlie Persian tongue ; as opposed to the Turks. *rhey appear to be tlie 
remains of the more ancient population, and probably received the name of Tajik from the Turks as be- 
ing subjects of the Arab or 7'dxi government ; the Persians and Turks having first known the Arabs by 
the name of Tazi or Taji. 

^ Sheikh Burhan-ed-din Ali. 

About 36 miles. It is not easy to convert the Tartar and Indian measures used by Baber into Eng- 
lish ones, with any degree of certainty ; but a few observations arc required to account for the mode of 
reduction adopted in t^ notes ; 

The smaller measure most commonly used is the Gez. Abul-fazl (Aycen Akberi, vol. I. p. 281) 
specifics three kinds of it, each consisting of twenty-four tesuj (fingers or inches), but the inch of the 
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dens, the almond trees are most numerous. The inhabitants are all mountaineers and 
Sarts. Among the small hills to the south-east of Asfera, ^ is a slab of stone called 
sang aineh (the stone-mirror), its length is about ten gez. It is in some places as high 
as a man, in others not higher than his middle ; everything is seen in it as in a glass. 

The district of Asfera is separated into four divisions, all situated at the foot of the 
hills ; one of them is Asfera, another Warukh, another Sukh, and the fourth Hushiar. 
When Muhammed Shiehani Khan defeated Sultan Mahmud Khan and Ulchi Khan, 
and took T^hkcnd and Shahrokhia, I spent nearly a year in Sukh and Hushiar 
among the hills, in great distress ; and it was from thence that I set out on my expe- 
dition to Kabul. 

Khojend. Khojend, another of the districts, is situated on the West of AndejAin, at the dis- 
tance of twenty-five farsangs,- and it is also at the same distance from Samarkand.** 
This is a very ancient city. Sheikh Maslchet and Kbwajeh KemaH were of Kho- 
jend. Its fruits are very good, particularly its pomegranates, which are so celebrated, 
that the apples of Samarkand and the pomegranates of Khojend have passed into a 
proverb; but excellent as the latter arc, they are greatly excelled at present by the 
.pomegranates of Margliinan. The fortress of Khojend is situated on an eminence, 
having on the north the river Seihun, which flows past at the distance of about a how^ 
shot. On the north of the fort and of the river Seihun, there is a hill, which is named 
Myoghil, where they say that there are turejuoise and other mines. In this hill 
there are many serpents. Khojend is a good sporting country ; the white deer, the 
mountain goat, the stag,® the fowl of the deserl,^‘ and the hare, are found in great 

largest equal to the breadth of eight barlcy-coriis, that of the smallest equal to that of only six, according 
to some, each equal to six hairs fiom the tail of a yahu horse. A fourth is mentioned of used in ancient 
hooks, and containing two spans and two inches. Ilanway mentions three species of Gv?. ; one of thirty- 
two fingers ; the Ibhi gez of forty-one fingers, and that of Bokhara of thirty-one inehcs English. In 
India the small gez is a cubit, or eighteen inches; the larger a half more, or twenty-seven inches, being 
three quarters of a yard. There is, howevei , one in common use of twi'iity inches ; that used at Bombay 
is twenty-four inelies ; the Surat gez is twenty-three and a half. Baber himself makes the cubit six 
hand-breadtlis, and the gez or pace a cubit and a half, or nine liand-breadths. A fair allowance for the 
pace or gez of Baber would thus be thirty inches, which applies to his regular fenab or surveying cord. 
But lus the regulated measures were larger than the ordinary one, we may perhaps assume two feet or a 
little inoic as an average popular gez. A great variety of other gez are to be found. 

The farsang, the ancient parasanga, may be safely taken at about four English miles. 

The varieties of the Jco,s are numerous, as will be seen in llenncirs Memoir of a Map of Hindostan. 
Baber’s incaspred kos at 4000 paces of thirty inches each, would be one English mile, seven furlongs, and 
thirty-three yards. But if the ordinary gez of twenty-four inches be taken, the kos will be one mile, 
four furlongs, and twenty-seven yaids. ’I'he usual kos is perhaps nearly an English mile and a half. 

The Turki Yeghtij is properly the farsang, but is frequently translated in the Persian by Shtraa, which, 

I fancy, is the long kos. 

In general I have, in a rough way, considered the gez as equal to two English feet, the kos as equal to 
an English mile and a half. 

1 The Persian has “ on the south one Shiraa cos from Asfera, among rising grounds,” &c, 

2 About 100 miles. 

The words, “ and it is also at the same distance from Samarkand,” arc not in the Persian transla- 
tions. The chasm still continues in the Turki copy. 

* These were two men eminent for their sanctity. Gawazen. ^ Murgh-deshti. 
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plenty ; but the air is extremely noisome, and inflammations of the eyes are common ; 
insomuch, that they say that even the very sparrows have inflammations in the eyes. 

This badness of the air they ascribe to the hill on the north. Xandbadam is one of KandbS- 
the districts belonging to Khojend. Though of no great extent, yet it is rather a fine ^ 
little district, and its almonds, from which it derives its uame,^ are of excellent (pialitv, 
and are exported to Hindustan, Hormuz, “ and other quarters. It is distant from 
Khojend five or six farsangs to the east. Between Kandbadam and Khojend, there is 
a desert, named Ha-dervish, where a sharp wind prevails, and constantly blows from 
the desert in the direction of Marghinan, which lies to the east of the desert, or in 
the direction of Khojend, which lies to the west, and this wind is excessively keen. 

It is said that certain Dervishes having encountered the wind in this desert, and being 
separated, were unable to find each other again, and perished, calling out, ‘‘ Ha, Der- 
vish ! Ha, Dervish and that hence the desert is denominated Ha-dervish unto this 
day. 

Of the districts to the north of Seihun, one is Akhsi, which in histories is called ti. AkJin. 
Akhsikat.'* Hence Asir-cd-din, the poet, is termed Asir-ed-diii Aklisikati. There is 
no town in Ferghana after Andojan, which is more considerable than this. It lies to 
the west of Andejan, at tlie distance of nine farsangs.^ Omer-Sheikh Mirza made it 
his capital. The river Seihun flows under the walls of its castle. The castle is situ- 
ated on a high precipice, and the steep ravines around serve instead of a moat. When 
Omer-Sheikh Mirza made it his capital, he, in one or two instances, scarpcMl the ra- 
vines outside of the fort. In all Ferghana there is no fortified town so strong as this. 

The suburbs are rather more than a shiraa kos from the fort. Tlie ])roverb, “ Where 
is the town, and where are the trees ?”** applies in a particular manner to Akhsi. Tlu‘ 
melons here are excellent; there is one species which is termed Mir Taimuri, no 
such melons are known to exist in the world. The melons of Bokhd,ra arc also 
celebrated; but, at tlie time when I took Samarkand, I had melons brought from 
Akhsi and Bokhara, and cut open at an entertainment, when those of Akhsi were 
judged beyond comparison the best. There is good hunting and hawking. From the 
river of Akhsi to the town there is a desert, in which the white deer are very nume- 
rous. Towards Andejan is a waste, abounding with the stag,^ the fowl of the de- 
sert, and the hare, all of which are extremely fat. 

Another district is K^an, which lies to the north of Akhsi, and is of small extent. 7. KaN^n. 
As the river of Andejan comes from Ush, so the river of Akhsi comes from K^san. 

The air of Ka^an is extremely good, and its gardens are beautiful. In consequence of 
its gardens being all sheltered along the banks of the stream, they call it the mantle 

' ICand or kend Bigiiifies a town in Turki, and hudum an almond. 

^ Our Isle of Ormus, in the mouth of the Persian Gulph. 

3 Help, Dervish ! help. Dervish ! 

^ It is singular that D*Herbelot expresses doubts whether Toshkend, Khojend, and Akhsikat, are not 
all the same place. — See these articles in the Bibliotheque Orientale ; a very strong proof of the imper- 
fection of the geography of these quarters down to his time. 

^ About 36 miles. ** i. e. Where are your houses and gardens ?— Xeydew. ^ Gawazen. 
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of five lambskiiift.^ There ig a standing quarrel between the inhabitants of ICdsftn and 
those of Ush concerning the beauty and climate of their respective districts. 

All around the country of Ferghd.na9 among the mountains, there are excellent Yai- 
laks® (or summer stations). The tabfiighil wood is found here among the mountains, 
and in no other country. The tab^lghii, which has a red bark, is a wood of which 
they make walking-staves, whip-handles, and bird-cages. They also cut it into the 
forked tops of arrows.^ It is an excellent wood, and is carried to a great distance, as 
a ranty in much request. In many books it is related, that the Yabruj-us-sannam^ 
grows on these hills ; but now it is quite unknown. There is, however, a species of 
grass which is produced on the mountains of Bete-kend,^ and which the people of the 
country term aifwtiy that is said to have the virtue of the mehergiah, and is what passes 
under the name of mehergiah. In these hills, also, {here are mines of turquoise and 
of iron. 

The revenues of Ferghd^na may suffice, without oppressing the country, to maintain 
three or four thousand troops. 

As Omer-Sheikh Mirza was a prince of high ambition and magnificent pretensions, 
he was always bent on some scheme of conquest. He several times led an army 
against Samarkand, was repeatedly defeated, and as often returned back disappointed 
and desponding. He oftener than once called in to his assistance his father-in-law, 
Yunis Khan, who was descended of Chaghat&i Khan, the second son of Chengls Khan, 
and who was at that time the Khan of the tribe ^ of Moghuls in the dominions of Cha- 
ghatai Khan.^ He was also my maternal grandfather. Every time that he was called 
in, Omer-Sheikh gave him some province ; but as things did not succeed to the Mirza’s 


1 Postin-pish-burra. The Persian has posttn e mtsh hurra, or lambskin mantle. 

* The wandering tribes all over Persia and Turkestan are accustomed to shift their ground according 

to the season. In summer, they move northward, or ascend the hills and higher grounds. The Persian 
Court is often transferred to these summer quarters, for the purpose of shufaning the excessive heats. 
They are called Yailaks, from the Turki word Yai, summer. In winter, they move southward, or de- 
scend to warm and sheltered valleys, to their winter stations, which are called Ktshldks, a word derived 
from Kish, which in the Tdrki signifies winter. The custom is as old as the age of Cyrus. — See Xenoph. 
Inst. Cyr. Lib. viii, p. 22*. 3 Giz. 

* ». e. The mallow consecrated to idols. — Leyden. The Yabrvj^ussannam is the plant called the man- 
dragora or mandrake.— See the Ul/az Udwiyeh, or Materia Medica of Noureddeen Mohamed Abdalla 
Shirazy, published with a translation, by Gladwin, Calcutta, 1793. The name aikoti is derived from the 
Turk! word ayek, vivacity, and oti, grass. Mehergiah seems to be merely a Persian translation of the 
name, from meher, affection, and gtah, grass. It is, however, called atikoti, or dog-grass, a name which 
comes from the way in which it is said to be gathered. They have a fancy that any person who plucks 
up this grass dies ; on which account they are said to dig round its roots, and when these are sufficiently 
loosened, tie it to the neck of a dog, who, by his endeavours to get away, pulls it out of the earth.— See 
D*Herbelot, Art. Abrousanam. The same story is still told. 

® Bete-kend.-^Mr Elphinstone's Turki copy has Yetikent ; Mr Metcalfe's Persian MS. Bikesht ; my 
Persian MS. Neikenet. « Ulus. 

^ It would seem, that when Jaghatdi or Chaghatai Khan received possession of his share of the empire 
of Chengis Khan, he also got a tribe of Moghuls to attend him, and to confirm his authority over the 
Tfirki population. The same appears to have been the case in Kipchkk, which was given to another 
brother ; and also in the formation of the kingdom of Tura, under Sheib^ni. 
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wishi Yunis Khan was unable to keep his footing in the country, and was therefore 
repeatedly compelled, sometimes from the misconduct of Omer-SheikhMirza, sometimes 
from the hostility of other Moghul tribes, to return back to Moghulistan. The last time, 
however, that he brought his force, Omer-Sheikh Mirza^ gave Yunis Khan the coun- 
try of T&shkend, which was then in the possession of the Mirza. Tashkend is some- 
times denominated Sh&sh, and sometimes Ch&ch, from whence comes the phrase, a 
bow of Chdeh. From that time to the year 908, the countries of Tashkend and Shall- 
rokhia remained subject to the Cliaghatai Khans. At this time, the Khanship of the 
(UKis or) tribe of Moghuls was held by my maternal uncle, Sultan Mahmfid Khan, 
the eldest son of Yunis Khan. He and Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the King of Samar- 
kand, who was my father Omer-Sheikh Mirza’s elder brother, having taken offence at 
Omer-Sheikh Mirza’s conduct, entered into a negotiation, the result of which was, 
that Sultan Ahmed Mirza having given Sultan MahmOd Khan one of his daughters 
in marriage, they this year concluded an alliance, when the latter marched an army A. I>. 
from the north of the river of Khojend, and the former another from the south of it, ^^insr 
against that prince’s dominions. 

At this very crisis a singular incident occurred. It has already been mentioned that 
the fort of Akhsi is situated on a steep precipice, on the very edge of which some of 
its buildings are raised. On Monday, the 4th of the month of Ramz4n, of the year 
that has been mentioned, Omer-Sheikh Mirza was precipitated from the top of the Um death, 
steep, with his pigeons, and pigeon-house,^ and took his flight to the other world. 

He was then in the thirty -ninth year of his age. He was born at Samarkand in the Hig early 
year 860. He was the fourth son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, being younger than 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, Sultan Muhammed Mirza, and Sultan Mahmhd Mirza. Sultan 
Abusaid Mirza was the son of Sultan Muhammed Mirza, the son of Mirza Mir&n- 
shah, who was the third son of Taimur Beg, being younger than Omer-Sheikh Mirza 
and Jehangir Mirza, and elder than Shahrokh Mirza. Sultan Abusaid Mirza had at 
first given Kd.bul to the Mirza, and sent him off for that country, attended by Baba 
KAlbuli as his Bcg-atkahy (or Protector and Regent.) He, however, recalled him to 
Samarkand, when lie had reached the Dera-Gez,® in order that he might be present 
at the festival of the circumcision of the Mirzas.^ After the festival, as Taimur Beg 
had given Omer-Sheikh Mirza the elder, the country of Ferghana, Abusaid was in- 
duced, by the coincidence of names, to bestow on his son Omer-Sheikh the country 

^ The character of the restless Omer-Sheikh, as given by Catrou, may serve to show how history is 
sometimes written Jamais Prince Tartare ne pardt d’un naturel plus paisible que Sec Omor. Con- 
tent du royaume que la Providence lui avoit assigne, il ne troubla point ses voisins par son ambition, et 
n’accabla point ses sujets de tribute et de fatigues/* — Hist. General du Mogol, p. 47.^ 

* The Musulman princes of Asia are often ridiculously fond of training tame pigeons. These are 
taught to take circular flights, to tumble in the air, to attack each other when on the wing, and to stand 
on the defensive. Abul-fazl tells us (Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p. 251,) that in Akber s pigeon-houses each 
pigeon, before he received his allowance of grain, performed fifteen circular flights and seventy tumbles. 

In the same place may be found a curious account of the mode of training them. 

® The valley of Gez or Manna, which lies on the Dehas or Balkhab south of Balkb. 

* The festival given by Abusaid Mirza at Mour or Merv, A. D. 1465, to celebrate the circumcision 
of his sons, lasted five months, and was famous for its uncommon splendour. 
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of Andejdtiy^ appmnted Khodi^berdi Taimur-T&sh his guardiiaii and regent, and scfiit 
him off to his government 

His person. OmeT-Sheikh Mirza was of low stature, had a short bushy beard, brownish hair, 
and was very corpulent. He used to wear his tunic extremely tight ; insomuch, that 
as he was wont to contract his belly while he tied the strings, when he let himself out 
again the strings often burst. He was not curious in either his food or dress. He 
tied his turban in the fashion called DestAr^pich (or plaited turban). At that time 
all turbans were worn in the char~pich (or four-plait) style. He wore his without 
folds, and allowed the end to hang down. During the heats, when out of the Divan, 
he generally wore the Moghul cap. 

His opi- As for his opinions and habits, he was of the sect of Hanifah, and strict in his belief. 

He never neglected the five regular and stated prayers,® and during his whole life he 
rigidly performed the Kaza,^ (or retributory prayers and fasts.) He devoted much 
of his time to reading the Koran. He was extremely attached to Khwajeh Obeidul- 
l&h, whose disciple he was, and whose society he greatly affected. The reverend 
Khwajeh, on his part, used to call him his son. He read elegantly : his general read- 
ing was the Khamsahs,^ the Mesnevis,^ and books of history, and he was in particular 
fond of reading the Shahnd.meh.^ Though he had a turn for poetry, he did not cultivate 
it. He was so strictly just, that when the caravan from Khita? had once reached the 
hill-country to the east of Andej&n, and the snow fell so deep as to bury it, so that of 
the whole only two persons escaped ; he no sooner received information of the occur- 
rence, than he dispatched overseers to collect and take charge of all the property and 
effects of the people of the caravan; and, wherever the heirs were not at hand, though 
himself in great want, his resources being exhausted, he placed the property under 
sequestration, and preserved it untouched ; till, in the course of one or two years, the 
heirs, coming from Khorasft.n and Samarkand, in consequence of the intimation which 
they received, he delivered hack the goods safe and uninjured into their hands.^ His 
generosity was large, and so was his whole soul ; he was of an excellent temper, affa- 
ble, eloquent and sweet in his conversation, yet brave withal, and manly. On Wo 

> Andejan, it will be recollected, was the capital of Ferghana, and the name is often given to all that 
country. 

2 It is very well known that the Musulmans must, by their law, pray five times a-day regularly ; at 
dawn, at noon, between noon and sunset, at sunset, and about an hour and a half after sunset. 

® These are prayers and fasts performed, if the expression may be allowed, by pious Musulmans,* to 
make up for any omissions at the stated times. If sick, if on a journey, or in war, they are not bound 
to fast at the time, but should do so alUrwards. 

^ Several Persian poets wrote Khameahe, or poems, on five different given subjects. The most celebrated 
is Nez&mi. 

^ The most celebrated of these Mesnevis is the mystical poem of Moulavi Jilaleddin Mubammed. 
The Sufis consider it as equal to the Koran. 

^ The Shahndmeh, or Book of Kings, ia the famous poem of the great Persian poet Ferdausi, and 
« contains the romantic history of ancient Persia. 

^ North China, but often applied to the whole country from China to Terf&n, and now even west to 
the Ala-tagh Mountains. 

^ This anecdote is erroneously related of Baber himself by Ferishta and other8.-»See Dow’s Hist, of 
Hindostan, vol. 11. p. SIS. 
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occasiotifi he advanced in front of the troops, and exhibited distinguiehed prowess ; 
once, at the gates of Akhsi, and once at the gates of Shahrokhla. He was a mid- 
dling shot with the bow ; he had uncommon force in his fists, and never hit a man 
whom he did not knock down. From his excessive ambition for conquest, he often 
exchanged peace for war, and friendship for hostility. In the earlier part of his life 
he was greatly addicted to drinking buzch and talar.* Latterly, once or twice in the 
week, he indulged in a drinking party. He was a pleasant companion, and in the 
course of conversation used often to cite, with great felicity, appropriate verses from 
the poets. In his latter days he was much addicted to the use 'of Maajun,^ while 
under the influence of which, he was subject to a feverish irritability. He was a hu- 
mane man. He played a great deal at backgammon, and sometimes at games^ of 
chance with the dice. 

He fought three great battles; the first with Yunis Khan, to the north of AndcjS.n, 
on the banks of the Seihun, at a place called Tika-Sakaratku,^ which derives its 
name from this circumstance, that the river, in flowing past the skirt of a hill, be- 
comes so .much contracted in breadth, that it is said that, on one occasion, a moun- 
tain-goat leaped from the one bank to the other. Here he was defeated, and fell into the 
hands of Yunis Khan, who treated him with great generosity, and sent him back to 
his own country. This is termed the battle of Tika-8akaratkfi, because it was fought 
at that spot ; and it is still used as an era in that country. Another battle he fought 
in Turkestan, on the banks of the river Aras,'^ with the Uzbeks, who, having plun- 
dered the territory of Samarkand, were on their return back. The Aras being frozen 
over, he passed it on the ice, gave them a severe defeat, and recovered the prisoners 
and effects which they had carried off, all of which he restored to their families and 
owners, retaining nothing to himself. The third battle was fought with Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, between Shahrokhia and Uratippa, at the place named KhawsLs,^ where 
he was defeated. 

His father gave him the country of Ferghana. He held for a short period T^hkend 
and Seir^m,^ which his eldest brother Sultan Ahmed Mirza had given him. Ho was 
also, at one time, in possession of Shahrokhia, which he gained by a stratagem. 
Finally, however, he lost both Tashkend and Shahrokhia, and only retained Ferghana, 
Khojend, and Uratippa, the original name of which is Usrushtfi, and which is also 
called Austerush. Many do not reckon Khojend to be included in Ferghana. When 
Sidtan Ahmed Mirza went to Tashkend against the Moghuls, whom he engaged, but 

* Buzeh is a sort of intoxicating liquor somewhat resembling beer, made from Millet. Talar I do not 
know, but understand it to be a preparation from the poppy. There is, however, nothing about buzeh or 
talar in the Persian, which only specifies sherdb, wine or strong drink. 

* Any medical mixture is called a maajuii ; but in common speech the term is cbiefiy applied to in- 
toxicating'comfits, and especially those prepared with banff, 

3 These to Musulmans are unlawful. * The he-goat*8 leap. 

^ Could it be by confounding it with this river that some ancient authors called the Chirr or .Taxartes 
the Araxes ? The Aras seems to be one of the rivers flowing into the Sirr along which the richer part 
of Turkestan lies. 

® Khawas was in the Uratippa territory. ^ SeirAm lies on the Sirr, considerably below Tashkend. 


Ilis warN. 


His domi- 
nions. 
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was defeated on the banks of the river Chirr,' Hafiz Beg Duladai, who was in Ura- 
tippa, delivered it up to Omer-Sheikh Mirza, from which period it continued in his 
possession. 

He had three sons and five daughters. Of the sons I, Zehlreddin Muhammed Ba- 
ber, was the eldest. My mother was Kfitlak-Nigdx-Kb&num. The second son was 
Jehinglr Mirza, who was two years younger than myself. His mother was sprung of 
one of the chiefs of the race of the Moghul Tumans, and was named Fatima Sultan. 
The third was Ndsir Mirza, whose mother was of the country of Andejd.n, and a 
concubine, by name Umeid. He was four years younger than 1. Of all the 
.daughters, the eldest was Khan-Zddeh Begum, who was bom of the same mother as 
myself, and was five years older than I. The second time that I took Samarkand, al- 
though my army was defeated at Sire-pfil, I threw myself into the town, and sustained 
a siege of five months ; when, no succour or assistance coming from any of the neigh- 
bouring kings or Begs, in despair, I abandoned the place. During the confusion that 
ensued, Khan-Zddeh Begum fell into the hands of Muhammed Sheibini Khan, and 
had by him a son named Khurram Shah, a fine young man, who had the country of 
Balkh assigned to him ; but, a year or two after his father’s death, he was received into 
the me^cy of God.® When Shah Ismael defeated the Uzbeks at Merv, Khan-Zddeh 
Begum was in that town ; out of regard for me, he paid her every attention, and 
caused her to he conducted in the most honourable manner to join me at Kfindez. — 
We had been separated for ten years, when I and Muhammed! Gokultash went out to 
meet her; the Begum and her attendants did not know us, not even after I had 
spoken ; hut in a short while they recognized me. The second daughter was Meher- 
Meherbanu Begum, who was born of the same mother as N&sir Mirza, and was two years 
siidierba. older than I. The third daughter was Sheherbd^nu Begum, who was likewise born 
un Begum. mother with Nasir Mirza, and was eight years younger than I, The 

ton^Begum’ daughter was Yddg&r Sultan Begum, whose mother, Agha Sultan, was a con- 

Kokhia cubine. The youngest daughter was Rokhia Sultan Begum, whose mother, Sultan 
gun^" Makhdftm Begum, went by the name of Karaguz Begum, (the black-eyed princess.) 

These two last were born after the Mirza’s death. Y&dgdr Sultan Begum was brought 
A. D. 1503. up by my grandmother lean, Doulet Begum. When Muhammed Sheibdni Khan took 
Andejd.n and Akhsi, Yddg&r Sultan Begum fell into the hands of Abdallatif Sultan, 
A. I). 1511. the son of Khamzeh Sultan. When I defeated Khamzeh Sultan and the other Sultans 
in Khutl&n, and took Hiss&r, Yddg&r Sultan Begum came and joined me. During 
those same troubles, Rokhlah Sultan Begum had fallen into the hands of Jani Beg 
Sultan, by whom she had one or two sons, who died young. I have just received in- 
formation that she has gone to the mercy of God. 

KAtiT'^^' The principal wife of Omer-Sheikh Mirza was Kutlak-Nigdr-Klianum, who was 

Nigar/ the second daughter of Yunis Khan, and the elder sister of Sultan Mahmiid Khan and 
Khanum. 

^ The Chirr, Sirr, or river of Khojend, the ancient Jaxartes. It is also called the river of ChSch or 
Shilsh. 

3 A well-educated Muiulman is very unwilling to say directly that a man died. He uses some cir- 
cumlocutory expression, which gives the Act by inference. 


Hit chil- 
dren. 
Baber. 

Jehangir. 


Nasir. 


Khan-Z4. 
deh Be- 
gum. 
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Sultan Ahmed Khan by the same mother. Yunis Khan was of the race of Chaghat&i DcMcnt 
KhaO) the second son of Chengis Khan, and his genealogy runs thus : Yunis Khan, 
the son of Wais Khan, the son of Shir Ali Oghld,n, the son of Muhammed Khan, the 
son of Khazer Khwajeh Khan, the son of Tugbluk Taimur Khan, the son of Aishbu* 
gha Khan, the son of Dawa Khan, the son of Burak Khan, the son of Isan-bugha, the 
son of Mutukd.n, the son of Chaghatai Khan, the son of Chengis Khan. 

Since the opportunity thus presents itself, I shall now briefly state a few particulars n,.stor\ ot 
regarding the history of the Khans. Yunis Khan and Isan-bugha Khaii,^ were the 
sons of Wais Khan. The mother of Yunis Khan was of Turkest&n, and was either Mogimh. 
the daughter or grand-daughter of Sheikh NAr-ed-din Beg, who was one of the 
Amirs of Kipchak, and had been brought forward by Taimur Beg. On the death of * 

Wais Khan, the Ulus (or Horde) of the Moghuls divided into two parties, one of 
which adhered to Yunis Khan, while the majority sided with Isan-bugha Khan. This \ umo 
occasioned a separation of the tribe. Before this time the elder sister of Yunis Khan 
had been engaged by Ulugh Beg Mirza to be married to his son Abdal-Aziz Mirza. 

This connexion induced Airzin, who was a Beg of the Tuman * of Nurin, and Mirak 
Turkman, who was a Beg of the TAman of Khiras, to carry Yunis Khan, attended by uc- 
thrcc or four thousand families'^ of the tribe of Moghuls, to Ulugh Bog Mirza ; in tho 8*'“^ 
expectation that, with the assistance which he could afford them, they might reduce 
the whole of the Moghul tribe under the authority of tho Khan. The Mirza did not 
give them a favourable reception, but with great unkindness, ^ imprisoned some, and 
dispersed the rest in all directions over the face of the country ; so that the Disper- 
sion of Airzin” has become an era among the Moghuls. The Khan he sent into 
Iraki Yunis Khan accordingly remained in Tabriz for upwards of a year, at the time 
when Jehan-Shah Barani Kara-koiluk^ (of the black sheep) was sovereign of Tabriz. 

Thence he proceeded to Shir&z, where Shahrokh Mirza’s second son, Ibrkhim Sultan 
Mirza, then reigned. Five or six months after his arrival, this prince died, and was 
succeeded by his son Abdulla Mirza. The Khan engaged in the service of Abdulla 
Mirza, and remained in Shir&z and that country for seventeen or eighteen years. 

When the disturbances between Ulugh Beg Mirza and his sons broke out, Isan-bugha 
Khan, seizing the opportunity, came and plundered the country of Fergh&na, as far 
as Kend-b&dam, took Andej&n, and made all tlie inhabitants prisoners. Sultan 
Abusaid had no sooner mounted the throne, than he collected an army, advanced be- 
yond YSngi,® and gave Isan-bugha Khan a severe defeat, at a town in Moghulistan, ^ 

^ Also called Aisbdgha Khan. 

^ These Turoans are the septs or divisions of the larger tribes or associations, 
laterally houses; the Tartars reckoti the numbers of the families in their tribes by households, 
tents, and sometimes by kettles. 

^ This happened in the lifetime of Shahrokh Mirza, Ulugh Beg's father, who had given the govern* 
ment of Samarkand to his son. • 

^ The Kara-koiluk or Kara-koinlu Turkomans, that is, the Turkomans of the black sheep, so called 
from thqlr banner, are celebrated in the history of Persia and of Baghdad. 

YIngi, or Yengi-kent, that is New Town, the Alkarkh-al>jadidek of the Arabian geographers, better 

B 
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named Ashpeva. In order stUl mora effsetoally to aecure hinuielf from inch inroads, 
he was induced by bis connexion with Yunis Khan, to invite him back from Ir&k and 
Khorasdn, Ywm Khan’s elder sister having been married to Abdalaziz Mlrza. On 
the Khan’s arrival he made a great feast, received him in the most friendly manner, 
acknowledged him as Khan of the tribe of Moghuls, and sent him into their country 
Kestored. to assert his rights. At that time it happened that all the Begs of the Tuman of Sa» 
ghariohi had come to Mqghiilistftn, Ughly displeased with Isan**bugha Khan. Yunis 
Khan went among them. The greatest of the Begs of the Sagharichi, was then Shir 
Marries Haji Beg, whose daughter, Ais-doulet Begum, Yunis Khan married. Shir Haji Beg 
having seated the Khan and Ais-doulet Begum on a white felt,^ according to the 
Tdreh, or ancient Institutions of the Moghuls, they proclaimed him Khan. 

The Khan had three daughters by Ais-doulet Begum, of whom the eldest was Me* 
her*nigdr Khanum, whom Sultan Abusaid Mirsa took for his eldest son Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza. By the Mirza she had neither son nor daughter. In the succeeding wars she 
fell into the hands of Sheib&ni Khan; but after I went to Kdbul, she accompanied 
Shah Begum from Samarkand to Khoraskn, and thence to KAbul. When Sheibftni 
Khan invested Ndsir Mirza in Kandahir, I proceeded to Lamghdn, and Khan Mirza, 
Shah Begum, apd Meher-Nigdr Khanum, set out for Badakhshan. Mobftrek-shab 
\'uni8 having invited Khan Mirza to the fortress of Zafer, they were met on the road, at- 

Khan*fl tacked and plundered by one. of Abu-beker Kashghari’s marauding parties, and Shall 

Ifcher*" B^m and Meher-Nigir Khanum, with their whole family and attendants, were taken 
nigar Kha- prisoners ; and, in the prisons of that wicked miscreant, they departed from this pe- 
rishable world. 

Ni^lr^cha. sccond daughter, Kuthik Nig&r Khanum, was my mother, and accompanied 

num.' me in most of my wars and expeditions. Five or six months after the taking of K&bul 
A.D. 1605. departed to God’s mercy, in the year 911. 

Khanurr?^*^ The third daughter was IChilb Nig&r Khanum, who was married to Muhammed 
Hussain Kork&n Doghlet.^ He had by her one daughter and one son. The daughter 
married Abeid Khan, and when I took Bokh&ra and Samarkand, was residing there, 
and being unable to effect her escape, staid behind : when her paternal uncle Syed Mu- 
hammed Mirza came to me in Samarkand as ambassador from Sultan Said Khan,^ 
she accompanied him back, and was married to Sultan Said Khan. She hada son, Hai- 
A. D. 1603. der Mirza, who, after his frther was slain by the Uzbeks, entered my service and re- 
known as Otrdr, is a city of Turkestdn low down on the river Sirr. Ashpera, which is mentioned in the 
histories of Tamerlane, lies N.E. from it, on a small river which flows towards the Sirr. 

^ Petis de la Crdx, in his history of Genghiscan, describing the general diet held by that prince at 
Tonkat, says, They erected a magnificent throne for Genghiscan, and forgot not to place on an emi- 
nence the black frit-carpet on which this prince was seated when he was pr^imed Grand Can* And 
this emblem of the poor estate of the Mogols at that time was always held in great veneration hy them 
so long as their Empire lasted.*’—?. 368. Eng. Translation. See also Hist de Timur-Bec, vol. I. p. 78. 

> Muhammed Hussain Korkkn Doghlet held the government of Uratippa under Saltan MahmOd 
Khan. 

3 Sultan Said Khan was Prince of K&shghar. 
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maiiied ia U thne or four yearn ; he then took kave of me and went to KAahg har to the 
Khan; but as 


Everything returns to its original principles, 

Whether pure gold, or silter, or tin ; 

it ia said that he has now adopted a commendable course of life and become reformed. 

He excels in penmanship, in painting, in fletchery, in maldng arrow-heads, and thumb- 
lets for drawing the bow-string. He is remarkably neat at all kinds of handywork. 

He has also a turn for poetry, and I have received an epistle from him, the style^ of 
which is by no means bad. 

Another of the Khan’s wives was Shah Begum though he had other wives besides 
these, yet he had children by these two only. Shah Begum was the daughter of Shah Kum- 
Sultan Muhammed, King of Badakhshdn. The Kings of Badakhshftn are said to trace 
back their descent to Sekander Filkus.^ This Sultan Muhammed had also another 
daughter, elder than Shah Begum, who was married to Sultan Abusaid Mirza, and 
bore to him Ababekir Mirza. Yunis Khan had two sons and two daughters by Shah 
Begum. Among these, Sultan Mahmiid Klian was younger than the three daughters guitnn 
who have been mentioned, and elder than the other three children. In Samarkand and 
these quarters he is generally called Janikeh Khan. Sultan Ahmed Khan was younger 
than Sultan Mahmhd Khan, and is well known by the name of llch^ Khan. He re- Khan 
ceived this denomination from the following circumstance In the language of the 
Kilm&ks^ and Moghuls, they call a slayer Ilaji; and, as he several times overcame the 
Kilmaks with great slaughter, he on that account was generally spoken of under the 
name of Ilaji, which, in pronunciation, was converted into Ilcheh. It will often be 
necessary to make mention of these Khans in this history, when their transactions and 
affairs shall be fully detailed. Sultan Nigftr-Khanum was the youngest of all the fa- sulun Ni. 
mily, except one daughter. She was given in marriage to Sultan MahmM Mirza (the 
son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza), by whom she had on^son, named Sultan Wais, who 
will be mentioned in the sequel. After the death of Sultan Mahmikl Mirza, this 
princess, having taken her son along with her, without giving any notice of her inten- 
tion, proceeded to Tashkend to her brothmu A few years afterwards, her brother 
married her to Uzbek Sultan,^ one of the Sultans of the Kiz&ks,^ who was descended 
of Juji Khan, the cLdest son of Chengis Khan. When Sheibftni Khan defeated the 

1 The Indui, or Art of letter-writing, in Persian, is quite a science, requiring a long study to be per- 
fectly understood. It is generally the art of telling insignificant things in an involved and rhetorical 
style. The number of biemeances to be observed, is quite overwhelming. 

2 Alexander the son of Philip, concerning whom the Persians have many traditions and idle stories. 

The King of Derw&z, a small territory north of Badakhsh^n, still claims descent from the Macedonian 
hero. 

^ The Kilmaks, or Kalem&ks, are our Kalmuks, one of the chief divisions of the Moghuls. 

^ The Persian has Awik Sultan. 

The Kirghis tribes at this day call themselves Sara^Kaizdk, or robbers of the desert, and occupy the 
deserts about TMhkend. The name Cossack is a corruption of the same word. 
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Khans, and took Tftshkend and Shahrokhia, she fled with ten or twelve of her Moghul 
attendants to Uzbek Sultan, by whom she had two daughters ; one of them was pven 
to one of the Sheibftni Sultans, and the other to Rashid Sultan, a son of Sultan Said 
Khan.^ After the death of Usbek Sultan, she married Kdsim Khan, the chief of the 
horde of the Kizd^ks. It is said that no one of the Khans or Sultans of the Kizaks ever 
kept the horde in such complete order as Kdsim Khan. His army amounted to nearly 
three hundred thousand flghting men. After the death of Kdsim Khan, she went to 
l^ouiet^Sul. Kdshghar to Sultan Said Klian K&shghari. Doulet Sultan Khanum, who was the 
nuni. ~ youngest daughter of all, at the sack of Tdshkend fell into the hands of Taimur Sul- 
tan, the son of Sheibani Khan. By him she had one daughter. She left Samarkand 
along with me, and lived three or four years in Badakhshdh, after which she went to 
Kdshghar to Sultan Said Kdshghari.^ 

Omar. Another of Omar-Sheikh Mirza’s wives was Ulus Agbdi, the daughter of Khwdjeh 
other wivcb. Hussain Beg ; by her he had one daughter, who died young. A year, or a year and a 
riusAghai. half after her marriage, she was removed from the Haram. 

Fatima Sul- Another of his wives was Fatima Sultan Agha, who was the daughter of one of the 
tan Agha. Moghul Tumans. Omar-Sheikh Mirza married her first of all his wives. 

Karagu/ There was yet another named Kafagftz Begum (or the black-eyed Princess), whom 
iiegum. married towards the end of his days. She was tenderly beloved by Omar-Sheikh 
Mirza, and, in order to flatter him, they affected to derive her origin from Minoclieher 
Mirza, the elder brother of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. 

He had many women and concubines. One of them was Omeid Agh&cheh, who 
died before the Mirza. In the Mirza’s latter days he had one called Yun Sultan, of 
Moghul extraction. Another was Agha Sultan. 

Of his Amirs, one was Khoda-berdi TaimurtS,sh,^ who was of the family of the elder 
brother of Akbugha Beg, the Hakim of Heri. When Sultan Abusaid Mirza besieged 
Juki Mirza in Shahrokhiah, lie gave the country of Fergb&na to Omar-Sheikli Mirza, 
and sent Khoda-berdi Taimurtdsh with liim as Master of his Household.^ At that time 
Khoda-berdi Taimurt&sh was only about twenty-five years of age, but young as he was, 
his method, his arrangements, and regulations were excellent. One or two years af- 
terwards, when Ibrfthim Begchak ravaged the territory of Ush, Khoda-berdi Taimur- 
tash having pursued and overtaken him, a severe battle ensued, in which Khoda-berdi 
was defeated and slain. Wlien this event occurred, Sultan Ahmed Mirza was among 
the Yail&k (or summer habitations) of Uratippa, called Ak Kechghai, eighteen far- 
sangs^ to the east of Samarkand, and Sultan Abusaid Mirza was at Babakh&ki, which 
is twelve farsangs^ to the east of Heri, when this intelligence was transmitted to him 

> The Chief of K&ihghar. 

2 Here doses the long digression concerning the family of Baber’s mother. He next proceeds to men- 
tion his father's other wives. 

^ Most TClrki names, both of persons and places, have some signification. Thus Khoda~berdi means 
given-of-God, and Taimurtdah, iron-stone. 

^ That is, as ?rime Minister. ^ About seventy-two miles. ^ About frrty-eight miles. 


Ills concu. 
lines. 
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«xpi*e88 by Abdal Wali5.b^haghd.wel. The mestenger accomplished this distaneei which 
is one hundred and twenty-six farsangs,^ on horseback in four days. 

Another of his Amirs was Hafez Beg Duladdii the son of Sultan Malek KAshghari^ Hafez Bej? 
and a younger brother of Ahmed Haji Beg.* After the death of Khoda-berdi Beg, he 
was appointed Master of the Household, and sent to succeed him. As he was unpopu- 
lar among the Begs of Andej&n, on the death of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, he repaired 
to Samarkand, and entered into the service of Sultan Ahmed Mirza. When the news 
arrived of the defeat of Sultan Ahmed Mirza in the battle on the Chirr, he was go- 
vernor of Uratippa, and when Omar-Sheikh Mirza had reached Uratippa on his way 
to attack Samarkand, Hafez Beg delivered up the place to the Mirza's people, and 
himself entered into his service. Omar-Sheikh Mirza again intrusted him with the 
government of Andej&n. He latterly went into the service of Sultan Mahmhd Khan, 
who gave him the charge of Mirza Khan with the government of Dizak.* Before I 
took Kabul he had set out by way of Hind) with the intention of making a pilgrimage 
to Mekka, but, oft the road, he departed to the mercy of God. He was a plain unas- 
suming man, of few words, and not very profound. 

Another was KhwSjeh Hussein Beg, who was a good-humoured man, of plain, sim- KhwAj«i» 
pie manners ; he excelled in singing at drinking parties, as was the fashion of the time, 
what was called a sort of Moghul drinking-song. 

There was another named Sheikh Mazld Beg, who was first appointed my governor. Sheikh Ma. 
His arrangements and discipline were excellent. He had been in the service of Baber ^ 
Mirza.^ No man stood higher in the esteem of Omar-Sheikh Mirza than himself. He 
was, however, of grossly libidinous habits, and addicted to pederasty. 

Ali Mazid Beg Kochin was another. He twice rebelled, once in Akhsi and once in Ah hiazid 
T&shkend. He was a libidinous, treacherous, good-for-nothing hypocrite. Kochm. 

Another was Hassan Yakub Beg, who was frank, good-tempered, clever, and active. Haasan Ya. 
The following verses are his— 

Return again, 0 Huma/ for without the parrot down of thy cheek 
The crow will assuredly soon carry off my bones. 

He was a man of courage, an excellent archer, and remarkable for his skill in play- 
ing the games of chough&n^ and leap-frog. After the death of Omar-Sheikh Mirza, he 

1 Upwards of five hundred miles. 

* The Persian has Ahmed Chachi Beg. ' * Jizzikh. 

* This Baher Mirza was the son of Baiesanghar, the son of Shahrokh, one of Taimur Beg's sons. He 
was an active prince, was for some time master of Khoras&n, and died a. d. U57. 

* The Hdma is a bird much celebrated in oriental poetry. It never alights on the ground, and it is 
believed that every head which it overshadows will one day wear a crown. The verses here quoted are 
written in the character of one in adversity, who had formerly indulged better hopes. 

® The choughSn is a game played by men on horseback, with long crooked sticka. They divide into 
two parties, each party trying themselves to hole a ball and to prevent the other party doing it. It fe» 
quires both stren^ and skill. See Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p* S49. 
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becme Hoiia^hpld. He wa% however^ iig^ow*iaiiided, of onall eapecity> 

and a promoter of dieMBWon^ ^ ^ 

wee iUaim Beg Koehin^ who was one of the ancient Begs of the army of 
Andejftn^, He anececded Hassan Beg as Master of the Household. As long as he lived^ 
his power .and emneqiseiioe with me went on increaeing uninterruptedly. He yi$a a 
hra^e man. On one oocaaion^ a party of Uzbeks having ravaged the country round 
Kftsdn»* were on their retreati when ^ pursued^ overtook^ engaged^ and gave them a 
sevoce defeat. He had also distinguished himself by his gallant use of his scymiter in 
presence of OmaivSheikh Wraau In the war of Ydai<kijet* he made some bold forays. 
Ouring my diffiod[ties» when I proposed going from the hill-country of Masikhi to 
Sultan Mahmikl KhaU) KAsim Beg separated from me, and wmt to Khosrou Shah. In 

A. D. 1504. the year 910, when I took Khosrou Shah and blockaded Moklm in Kabul, Kdsim Beg 
came again and joined me, and I showed him my wonted affection and regard. When 
I attadced the Turkoman Haa&ras in the Dera, or glen of Khish, as K&sim Beg, not- 
withstandmg his advanced years, displayed more ardour than many younger men, I 
gave him the government of the country of Bangash as a reward for his services. Af- 
terwards, on my return to Kabul, I ^pointed him governor to Humaiun.^ He was 
received into the mercy of God about the time I reduced the Zemin Dawer/ He was 
a pious, religious, faithful Moslem, and carefully abstained from all doubtful meats. 
His judgment and talents were uncommonly good. He was of a facetious turn, and 
though he could neither read nor write, had an ingenious and elegant vein of wit. 

Baba K(ili Another was Baba Khli Beg, of the fomily of Sheikh Ali BehAder. After the death 
of Sheikh Mazld Beg, he was appointed my governor. When Sultan Ahmed Mirza 
led his army against AndejAn, he went over to him and delivered Uratippa into his 
hands. After Sultan Mahmud Mirza’s death, he fled from Samarkand, and was on 
his way to join me, when Sultan Ali Mirza, issuing out of Uratippa, encountered, de- 
feated, and slew him. He was remarkable for maintaining his troops in good order, 
and with excellent equipments. Ho kept a watchful eye over his servants, but neither 
prayed nor fasted, and was cruel, and like an infidel in his whole deportment. 

3i!r Ali Another was Mir Ali Dost Taghai, who was of the Begs of the Tumans of Saghri- 
Tag. related to my maternal grandmother Isan-doulet-begum. I showed him great 

favour from the time of Omar-Sheikh Mirza. 1 was told that he would be an useful 
man ; but during all the yeaia that he waa with me, I cannot tell what service he ever 
did. He had been in Sultan Abused Mirza’s service, and pretended to be an en- 
chanter.^ He was Grand Huntsman, and was a man of disagreeable manners and ha- 
bits, covetous, mean, seditious, insincere, self-conceited, harsh of speech^ and sour of 
visage. 

1 A city ta the north of the Sirr. 

s So denomiiiated from the battle fought at Y&ai-k^et, A. H. S04. 

3 Baber's son^ who succeeded him in his dominions. 

« The district of Zemin D&wer Hes aboiitt ninety miles west of Kaadahkr, on the right bank of the 
Hermend^ towards the n|^ part of its course^ after it issues firom the mountains. ,, 

^ For an account of the Yedeh and Y^dA^Ji^geri, see the Introductio!i, p. xLm These magieitiM pre- 
tended chiefly to bring rain by rubbing the Yedeh stone. 
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Weis Lagfaari was another. He wm from Samarkand and of the Tokchi tribe, and 
was latterly mndk in the confidence of Omar^Sbmkk Mirnu He attended me on my ^ 
expeditions. He was a man of excellent understanding and talents, but a little dispo* 

Bed to be factious. 

lUr Ghids Taghai, &e younger brother of Ali Dost, was another. None of all the Mir ohiiR 
young Moghul Emirs in Saltan Abusaid Mirsa’s court was a greater favourite, and the 
Great Seal^ was delivered to his custody by that prince. He was in very great favor 
with Omar^Sheikh Mirza in bis latter years, and was on intimate terms with Weis 
Laghari. From the time that Sultan MtiimM Khan got possession of K&s&n, till the 
end of his life, he remained in the service of the Khan, by whom he was treated with 
great consideration. He was an extremely witty and jooose man, but fearless in de- 
bauchery. 

Tliere was another named Ali Dervish, a native of Khorasfin, who served in the AiiDcrvUh 
Khoras&n ^Bands under Sultan Abusaid Mirsa; for when that prince got possession 
of Samarkand and Khorasftn, he formed such of the young men of these two king- 
doms as were fit for service into bands of household troops, which he termed the Bands 
of Khorasfin, and the Bands of Samarkand. He made a gallant charge in my presence 
in the affair at the gate of Samarkand. He was a brave man. He wrote the Nast&lik 
character after a fashion. He was, however, a gross flatterer, and sordidly mean and 
miserly. 

Kamber Ali, Moghul, an Akhteji,^ was another; when his father came to the conn- Kamber 
try, he for some time exercised the trade of a skinner, whence ho got the name of 
Kamber Ali Selakh, (or the skinner.) He had served Yunis Khan in the capacity of 
Ewer-bearer, but finally arrived at the rank of Beg. From me he received distin- 
gmahed favours. Till he had attained high rank, his conduct was exceedingly good ; 
but, after he had gained a certain elevation, he became negligent and perverse. He 
talked a great deal and very idly ; indeed there can be no doubt that a great talker 
must often talk foolishly. He was a man of contracted capacity, and of a muddy bndn. 

At the time when this fatal accident^ befel Omar-Sheikh Mirza, 1 was in AndejAn, 
at the ChArb&gh palace. On Tuesday the fifth of RamzAn, the news reached Ande- 
jAn; I immediately mounted in the greatest haste, and taking with me such of my 
followers as were at hand, set out to secure the castle. When I had just reached what 
is called the Mirza’s gate> Shiram TaghAi seized my horse’s bridle^ and carried me 
towards the Id-gAh.^ The idea had entered his mind that, as Sultan Ahmed Mirza, 

1 3 ioher-<^ar 9 {li, the square seal. Chardin, in describing the seals used in the Persian court in his time, 
says, Le S 9 eau carr^ est le phis eonsiderd, et celui auquel on obeit le plus regulierement ; e'est prdprement 
le S 9 eau ou le Being du roi, car il le porte a son cou ; et ses ancetres, de puis Abas le Grand, en ont fait 
de mdme.”— See Voyages de Chardin, tom. V. p. 461, of the edition of M. Langles. 

® DRerbelot informs us that Akhtqji, in the Moghul longue, signifies a rassal who bolds his states of 
a liege-lord.--See Art. Akhtagi, in the BiUiotheque Orientale. In the Turk! it signifies a gelder. 

* Baber now returns to the death of his fkther, who was killed by falling from the pigeon^house at 
Ahsi. 

* These words mean also, metaphorically, stopped me by the way.*' 

^ The Id-gfih or NamfissAh is generally an open terrace, with a wall on the side towards the MMth, and 
on the outside of the town, whither on festiral days the people go out in crowds to pray. 


10 June. 
1404. 
Baber at* 
tempts An* 
dejan. 
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who was a powerful princet approaching with a great army) the Begs of Andej&n 
might deUver up both the country and me into his hands ; he was therefore for con-* 
ducting me towards Urkend^ and the country on the skirt of the hills in that quarter^ 
that if they should deliver up the country, 1 might not fall into his power, but might 
join my maternal uncles Ilcheh Khan or Sultan Mahmiid Khan. 4 

Khwijeh Moulina Kazi, the son of Sultan Ahmed Kazi, was of the race of Sheikh 
Bhrhanan-ednlin Kilij, and by the mother’s side descended of Sultan Ilik Mftzi. He 
was sprung of a religious family that had come to be regarded as the protectors of that 
country. This family in some sort held the office of Sheikh-ul-Tslam^ by hereditary 
descent, and will hereafter be often mentioned* The Kazi, and the Begs who were in 
the Castle, on hearing of our proceedings, sent Khwajeh Muhammed Derzi, who was 
an old and trusty household servant^ of Omar-Sheikh Mirza, and the Beg-utkeh or 
governor of one of his daughters, to dispel our apprehensions. He overtook us and 
made me turn, after we had nearly reached the Id-gkh, and conducted me into the ci- 
into the ^ tadel, where I alighted. Khwajeh Moulkna Kazi and the Begs having met in my pre- 
Oitadti. sence, held a consultation; and, after having mutually communicated their ideas, and 
resolved on their plan, applied themselves to put the fortress, with its towers and ram- 
parts, in a state of defence. Hassan Yakub, Kasim Kochin, and some other Begs, who 
had been sent on an excursion to Marghinan and that quarter, arrived a day or two 
after, and entered into my service ; and all of them, with one heart and soul, set them- 
selves zealously to maintain the place. 

.^ultan Ah- Sultan Ahmed Mirza, after having made himself master of Uratippa, Khojend, and 
appMachw Marghinin, advanced to Kaba,^ within four farsangs^ of Andejan, and encamped. At 
Andejin. this time one Dervish Gaw, a man of note in Andejan, was capitally punished on ac- 
count of some seditious expressions, an example which reduced all the rest of the in- 
habitants to their duty. 

I now sent Khwajeh Kazi, Uzun Hussan, and Khwajeh Hussain, as ambassadors, to 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, with a message to this effect : — ‘‘ It is plain that you must place 
some one of your servants in charge of this country; I am at once your servant and 
your son ; if you intrust me with this employment, your purpose will be attained in 
the most satisfactory and easy way.” As Sultan Ahmed Mirza was a mild, weak man, 
of few words, who was implicitly guided in all bis opinions and actions by his Begs ; 
and as they were not favourably disposed to this proposition, a harsh answer was re- 
turned, and he inarched forward. — ^But the Almighty God,^ who, of his perfect power, 

^ Urkend or Uskent lies towards the Ala-tagh hills north of Ush. 

* The Sheikh-ul- Islam is the chief Judge in all civil and religious causes which are decided by the 
divine law {Shmat), There is generally one in each great city. The Seder, when there is one, is the 
superior officer. 

^ I am at a loss for the correct meaning of Baberian, which often occurs. It appears to signify one 
who had been about the person ofa prince from infancy. It is sometimes written fiaeri&n. 

* Kaba was a small town on the river Kaba, west of Andean. 

^ Mr Elphinstone's Turki copy has four YegMji* The Persian four Kos* 

« Baber, like all other Turks, uses the word Tengri for Deity. It is of Pagan origin, and seems orfgi- 
nally to have been Moghul. It is now current all over Tartary and in China. It has found its way too 
into Persian, and is used for the Almighty. 
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haS| in hiB own good time and season^ accomplithed my designs in the best and most 
proper manner^ without the aid of mortal strengthi on this occasion also brought cei> 
tain events to pass, which reduced the enemy to great difficulties, frustrated the 
object of their expedition, and made them return without success, heartily repenting 
of th^ attempt. » 

One of these was the following; the Kaba is a black river and extremely slimy, in- Cauiw of 
solnucb, that it can be only passed by a bridge: as the host was very numerous, there 
was a great crowding on the bridge, and many horses and camels fell over into the 
black water and perished. Now as three or four years before this, the same troops 
had suffered a severe defeat at the passage of the river Chirr, the present disaster re- 
called the former to their remembrance, and the soldiers of the army were seized with 
a panic. Another circumstance was, that, at this time, a disease attacked the horses 
with such violence that they were taken ill, and began to die in great numbers. A 
third circumstance was, that they found my soldiers and subjects so unanimous and 
resolute, that they perceived clearly that their deternuination was to fight to the lost 
drop of their blood, and the last gasp of their life, without yielding, and that they 
would never submit to the government of the invaders. Disconcerted by these circum- 
stances, after they had come within one farsang of Andejin, they on their part sent 
Dervish Muhammed Terkhin, who was met near the Idgah by Hassan YAkub, from 
the castle, when they conferred together and patched up a sort of a peace, in conse- 
quence of which the invading army retired. 

In the meanwhile Sultan Mahmiid Khan had entered the country on the north of 
the river of Khojend in a hostile manner, and laid siege to Akhsi. JehAngir Mirza Khan in. 
was in the place, and Ali Dervish Beg, Mirza Kuli GokultAsh, Muhammed Baker 
Beg, and Sheikh Abdulla the Chamberlain,^ were along with him. Weis Laghari and Provinces. 
Mir OhlAs TaghAi were also there, but, in consequence of some misunderstanding be- 
tween them and the other Begs, they withdrew to KAsAn, which was Weis Laghari’s 
government. As Weis Laghari was Beg-Utke (or governor) to NAsir Mirza, that 
prince resided at KAsAn. As soon as the Khan arrived in the neighbourhood of Akhsi, 
these Begs waited on him, and surrendered KAsAn: Mir GfaiAs continued with the 
Khan; but Weis Laghari carried off NAsir IVCrza and delivered him to Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, by whom he was given in charge to Muhammed Mazid TerkhAn. The Khan 
having approached Akhsi, made several assaults on it, but without success ; the Bigs 
and youth of Akhsi fought with distinguished valour. At this crisis Sultan MahmAd Bjut u for- 
Khan fell sick, and being besides disgusted with the war, returned to his own country, treat. 

Ababeker Doghlet KAshghari, who acted as^^an independent prince, and had for Ababeker 
several years been HAkim of KAsbghar and Khoten, was seized, like the rest, with the inJ* 
desire of conquest, and hq d advanced to Uzkend, where be constructed a fortress, and Ferghana 
employed himself in plundering and laying waste the country. KhwAjeh Kazi and a 
number of Begs were dispatched to expel him. When the army approached, the 

^ Ishek-Aghs, lord or keeper of the entrance or door, an officer recembling the chamberlohii or per- 
haps rather a master of ceremonies, and of some consequence in Asiatic courts. 
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K&»hghariaD| who perceived that he was unable to contend with it^ applied to Khwir 
jeh Kazi as mediator, and contrived to extricate himself from his situation udth great 
address and cunning. 

During these important events, the Begs and younger nobility, who had been about 
Omar*Sheikh Mirza, united resolutely, and displayed a noble spirit, being eager to de- 
vote their lives to the cause. They afterwards conducted the Mirza’s mother, Shah Sul- 
tan Begum, Jehftng^r Mirza, and the family in the haram, from Akhsi to Andej&n, where 
they performed the ceremonies of mourning for him, and distributed food and victuals 
to the poor and to religious mendicants. 

When delivered from these dangers, it became necessary to attend to the admini- 
stration and improvement of the country, and to placing everything in proper order. 
The government of Andejftn, and the prime authority in the Court, were bestowed on 
Hassan Y&kub ; Ush was given to K^im Kochin ; Akhsi and Marghin&n were in- 
trusted to Uz&n Hassan and Ali Dost Taghd.i ; and each of the Begs and younger no- 
bility of Omar-Sheikh Mirza’s court had a district, an estate, or portion of land assigned 
to him, or received some mark of distinction suited to his rank and consequence. 

Meanwhile Sultan Ahmed Mirza, after having made two or three marches on his 
return home, fell very ill, and being seized with a burning fever, departed from this 
transitory world, in the territory of Uratippa, just as he had reached the Aksii,^ (or 
White river,) in the middle of the month Shawal 899, in the 44th year pf his age. 

He was born in 855, the year in which Sultan Ahusaid Mirza came to the throne, 
and was the eldest of all his sons. His mother was the daughter of Urdah Bugha 
Terkhan, was elder sister of Dervish Muhammed TerkhSn, and the most respected of 
the Mirza’s wives. 

He was tall, of a ruddy complexion, and corpulent. He had a heard on the fore- 
part of the chin, hut none on the lower part of the cheek. He was a man of extremely 
pleasant manners. He wore his turban, according to the fashion of the time, in what 
was termed Ckdrmdk (the four-plaited), with the tie or hem brought forward over the 
eyebrows. 

He was strictly attached to the Hanifah ^ sect, and was a true and orthodox be- 
liever. He unfailingly observed the live stated daily prayers, and did not neglect them 
even when engaged in drinking parties. He was attached to Khw&jeh Abid-hlla, who 
was his religious instructor and guide. He was polite and ceremonious at all times, 
but particularly in his intercourse with the Khw&jeh ; insomuch that they say, that, 
while in company with him, however long they sat, he never changed the position of 
his knees, by shifting the one over the other, except in one instance, when, contrary 
to his usual practice, he rested the one knee on the other. After the Mirza rose, the 
Khw&jeh desired them to examine what there was particular in the place in which the 
Mirza had been seated, when they found a bone lying there.^ 

1 The Habib-es-seir makes him die at Armena, a village on the Aksd, which is a considerable river, 
rising in the Asfera hills, and which falls into the Sirr a little to the west of Khojend. 

* The Hanifah is one of the four orthodox Musulman sects. 

^ It will be recollected that the Asiatics sit cross-legged on a carpet. The bone of a dead animal be- 
ing impure, is thought to defile a Musulman, who is obliged, after touching it, to purify himself. 
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He had never read any,^ and) though brought up in the cityi was illiterate and un- Wis eUu- 
refined. He was a plain honest T(irk, but not fevoured by genius. He was, however) 
a just man ; and as he always consulted the reverend KW&jeh in afhdrs of import- 
ance, he generally acted in conformity to the law. He was true to his promises, and 
faithful to his compacts or treaties, from which he never swerved. He was brave ; 
and though he never happened to be engaged hand to hand in close combat, yet they 
say that in several actions he showed proofs of courage. He excelled in archery. He 
was a good marksman. With his arrows and forked arrows * he generally hit the 
mark; and in riding from one side of the exercise ground to the other, he used to hit 
the brazen basin several times.^ Latterly, when he became very corpulent, he took 
to bringing down pheasants and quails with the goshawks, and seldom failed. He was 
fond of hawking, and was particularly skilled in flying the hawk, an amusement which 
he frequently practised. If you except Ulugh Beg Mirza, there was no other king who 
equalled him in field-sports. He was singularly observant of decorum, insomuch that 
it is said, that even in private, before his own people and nearest relations, he never 
uncovered his feet.^ Whenever he took to drinking wine, he would drink without in- 
termission for twenty or thirty da}^ at a stretch, and then he would not taste wine 
for the next twenty or thirty days. In his social parties he would sometimes sit day 
and night, and drink profusely ; on the days when he did not drink, he ate pungent 
substances. He was naturally of a penurious disposition, was a simple man, of few 
words, and entirely guided by his Begs. ' 

He fought four battles : the first with Sheikh Jem&l Arghfin, the younger brother Hw wars, 
of Ni&met Arghfin, in the territory of Z&min,^ at Ak&r-tfizi, in which he was victo- 
rious ; the second with Omar-Sheikh Mirza, at Khaw^,^ in which likewise he was 
victorious ; the third affair was with Sultan Mahmfid Khan, in the vicinity of Tftsh- 
kend, on the river Chirr, in which there was in truth no battle, for as soon as a few 
scattered plundering Moghuls came up with the army, and seized some baggage, a 
whole mighty host, without fighting, without resistance, and no man having engaged 

^ The expressions in the text would lead us to suppose that he could not read. 

»Giz. 

^ This refers to an exercise in archery practised by the Turks. A brazen basin (kapak) is placed on 
the top of a very lofty pole, to serve as a mark. This is shot at, sometimes from a fixed station, and 
sometimes while the archer gallops across the ground and' past the mark at full speed. Abulghazi Be- 
hader, in his account of the festival of Kiun Khan, describes a similar exercise. ** He caused to be 
erected near these tents two trees, forty fathoms high, and a golden hen to be fixed on the top of the 
tree, which was planted near the tents on the right hand ; and on the top of the tree which was planted 
near the tents on the left side, a hen of silver ; ordering that all who bore the name of Bussick should 
exercise themselves in shooting at the golden hen, running full speed, and that those of the name of 
Utz-ock should shoot in the same manner at the silver hen ; and he ordered considerable prizes for those 
who hit the hen ." — Genealogical History of the Tatars, vol. I. p. 22. Lond. 1730, 8vo. 

^ When the Asiatics sit down, they draw in their le^ under their bodies. It is reglurded as a mark of 
disrespect, or of great familiarity, to show their feet. Their long and loose dress renders it easy to con- 
ceal them. 

^ Zimin, or Eimin, lies in Uratippa. Akir-tuzi signifies the plain of the flowing stream. 

Khawis lies between Uratippa and Tishkend. 
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another, or even seen an enemy, was completely panio-atruok and broken up, and 
numbers of them drowned in their disorderly flight across the Chirr. His fourth battle 
was with Haider GokaUdsh, in the ecmfines of Yftr*IlAk,^ in which he was victorious. 

He poasessed the countries of Samarkand and Bokh&ra, which his father had pven 
him ; and, after the death of Sheikh Jemftl, who was slain by Abdul Kadfls, he got 
possession of TAshkend, Shahrokhia, and SeirAm.^ He afterwards gave TAshkend and 
SeirAm to his younger brother, OmaisSheikh Mirza ; and also, for some time, occu* 
pied Khojend and Uratippa. 

He had two sons, who died young, and five daughters, four of whom were by Ka» 
tak Begum. The eldest of them all was Rabia Sultan* Begum, whom they called 
Karagoz (or the Black-eyed) Begum. He gave her in his lifetime to Saltan MahmAd 
Khan, by whom she had a son, named Baba Khan, a very promising boy. When the 
Uzbeks slew the Khan in Khcgend, they put to death him and many others like him 
of tender years. After the death of Sultan MahmAd Khan, Jani Beg Sultan married 
her. The second daughter was Salikeh Sultan Begum, who was called Ak Begum, 
(or^the Fair Lady.) After Sultan Ahmed Mirza’s death, Sultan MahmAd Mirza cele- 
brated her marriage with that prince’s eldest son, Sultan MasaAd Mirza, with great 
festivity. She afterwards fell into the hands of the KAshgharian at the same time 
with Shah Begum and Meher-NigAr Khanum. The third daughter was Aisha Saltan 
Begum. When I visited Samarkand, at the age of five years, she was betrothed to me. 
She afterwards came to Khojend during the troubles, when I married her ; and, about 
the time when I took Samarkand the second time, I had one daughter by her, who 
lived only a few days. She left my family before the overthrow of TAshkend, induced 
by the machinations of her elder sister. The fourth daughter was Sultanam Begum, 
who was married first to Sultan Ali Mirza, afterwards to Taimur Sultan, and lastly 
to Mehedi Sultan. The youngest of all his daughters was MaasAmeh Sultan Begum, 
whose mother, Hablbah Sultan B^m, was of the tribe of ArghAn, and the daughter 
of one of Sultan ArghAn’s brothers. I saw her when I went to KhorasAn, and, being 
pleased with her, asked her in marriage, and carried her to KAbul, where I married 
her. I had by her one daughter, at the time of whose birth she was taken ill in child- 
bed, and was united to the mercy of God. The daughter whom she bore received her 
mother’s name. 

Of his wives and ladies, the principal was Meher-NigAr Khanum, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Yunis Khan, who was betrothed to him by his father, Sultan Abusaid Mirza. 
She was my mother’s eldest sister of the full blood. 

Another of his wives was of the fiimily of TerkhAns, and named TerkhAn Begum. 

Another was Katak Begum, who was the foster-sister of this same TerkhAn Begum. 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza married her for love. He was prodigiously attached to her, and 
she governed him with absolute sway. She drank wine. Daring her life, the Sultan 

^ This name is variously ijnritten in the di£^nt manuscripts at yarious dmes-HMHnetimes Bar-il&k, 
sometimes Yaz-il&k, and sometimes Yar-il&k. 

* Tkshkend, as has been already remarked, lies between Sbabrokbla and Seir&m. 
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4ttl«t ii 0 t venture to frequent any other of hk ladies. At lasti however, he put her to 
death, and delivered himself from his reproach. 

Another of his wives was Khan-Zddeh Begum, who was s]^ung of the Khans of KJum-zi. 
Termez. When 1 went to Samarkand, at the age of five years, to visit Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, be had newly married her, and she still kept her face covered with a veil, ac* 
cording to the custom of the Turks.^ He directed me, and I todk off her veil. 

Another of them was the daughter of the daughter of Ahmed HAji Beg, named Be. 

Latif Begum, who, after the Mirza’s death, was married to Khamzeh Sultan, by whom 
she had three sons. When I defeated the Sultans under the command of Khamzeh 
Sultan and Taimur Sultan, and took HissAr, these princes, as well as the children of 
the other Sultans, fell into my hands, and I set all of them at liberty. 

There was another, named Habibeh Sultan Begum, the brother’s daughter of Sul- 
tan Arghun. ^ gum. 

Of his Emirs, one was Jani Beg DuladAi, the younger brother of Sultan Malek of Hii EmirH. 
KAshghar. Sultan Abusald Mirza oonferred on him the government of Samarkand, 
with the prime direction of Sultan Ahmed Mirza’s court. He was a man of singular 
habits and manners, and many strange stories are related of him. Among these it is 
said, that, when he held the government of Samarkand, an ambassador came from the 
Uzbeks, who was feunous among them for his strength. The Uzbeks call a very stout 
champion BUheL JAni Beg asked him, Why do they call you BAkeh ? If you are 
a BdLheh^ come let us have a set-to.” The ambassador, do what he would, was unable 
to get off. The HAkim grappled with the Uzbek, who was thrown. JAni Beg was a 
man of perfect courage. 

Another of his nobles was Ahmed HAji Beg, who was the son of Sultan Malek of 
KAshghar. Sultan Abusaid Mirza gave liim the government of Heri, which he re- 
tained for some time. After the death of his paternal uncle, JAni Beg, he was ap- 
pointed to succeed him in his rank and dignity, and sent to Samarkand. He was of 
an ingenious and manly character, and in his poetical compositions assumed the name 
of Wafai. He was the author of a DiwAn,^ and was no mean poet. The following is 
his ; — 


Let me alone to-day, my good judge, for I am tipsy ; 

Call me to account some other time, when you catch me lober. 


Mir Ali Shir NawAi accompanied him when he came from Heri to Samarkand ; but 
when Sultan Hussein Mirza became King, he went to Heri, where he was received 

^ It is customary among the Tiirki tribes for the bride to continue veiled, even in her own faibily, for 
some time after her marriage. When a few days have elapsed, some child from among her relati<ms is 
desired to pluck the veil off and run away. This is believed to procure the child so employed success in 
marriagd. 

’ The compodtum of a Dlw&n is considered as the great trial of skill among the poeU of Persia. It is 
a series of poens^ in whidi the rhyme is taken successively ‘from each letter of the alphabet, beginning 
with a poem, the rhymes of which terminate with the first letter of the alphabet, and finishing with one 
rhyming wi A the last Jn theee Dtwfins there are generally many poems rhyming in the same letter. 
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with most extraordinary favour* Ahmed Hftji Beg kept excellent horses of the breed 
termed Tipohj^L^ He was an admirable horseman, and most of his Tipch&ks were of 
his own breeding. Though a brave man, his generalship was not equal to his , courage. 
He was careless, and left the conduct of his affairs and enterprises to his servants and 
dependants. . MThen Baiesanghar Mrza attacked Sultan Ali Mirza in Bokh&ra and 
was defeated, Ahmed Hiji Beg was taken prisoner and shamefully put to death, on the 
charge of the blood of Dervish Muhammed Terkh&n.^ 

DervUh Another of his officers was Dervish Muhammed Terkhan, the son of Urda Bugha 
and full maternal uncle of Sultan Ahmed Mirza and Sultan Mahmfid Mirza. 
kh&n. He stood higher in rank and estimation with the Mirza than any other of the Begs. He 
was a good Moslem, of religious habits, and simple manners, and was constantly read- 
ing the Koran. He was very fond of chess, and played much and well. He was ex- 
tremely skilful in falconry, and excelled in flying his hawks. In the troubles between 
Sultan Ali Mirza and Baiesanghar Mirza he died, in bad repute, in the height of his 
greatness. 

Abdai Ah Another was Abdal Ali Terkh&n, a near relation of Dervish Muhammed Terkhftn ; 
lerkh&ji. married Dervish Muhammed Terkhftn’s younger sister, who was the mother of 
Bflki Terkh&n. Though Dervish Muhammed Terkhan was his superior, not only ac- 
cording to the customs and rules of the tribe, but in rank and estimation ; yet this 
haughty Pharaoh pretended to look down upon him. For some years he possessed the 
government of Bokh&ra, when his servants amounted to three thousand. He main- 
tained them well and handsomely. His information and intelligence, his forms of ju- 
dicial investigation, his court, his suite, his entertainments^ and levees, were all quite 
princely. He was a strict disciplinarian, tyrannical, lascivious, and haughty. Sheib&ni 
Khan, though he did not take service with him, lived with him for some time. Many 
of the smaller and more inconsiderable Sultans were in his service. This Abdal Ali 
Terkhan was the prime cause of the rise and progress of Sheib&ni ELhan’s fortune, as 
well as of the downfall and destruction of the family of the ancient Khans, 
hyed Vftsef Syed Yusef Oghldkchi was another. His grandfather was from the horde of Mo- 
Oghlakchi. Ulugh Beg Mirza had promoted and patronized his father. He was a man of 

profound reflection and counsel, was brave, and excelled in the exercise of throwing 
the jerid.^ He was one of those who were with me when I first went to K&bul. I 

^ Round-bodied and swift— Leyden. They are taught particular paces. 

2 The Muhammedan law admitting of the doctrine of retaliation, a murderer is frequently given up to 
the avengers qf blood, the nearest relations of the person murdered, by whom he is sometimes ransomed, 
sometimes put to death with circumstances of great cruelty. 

3 xhe Terkhan was originally a rank among the Moghuls and Turks, though in the time of Baber it 
had come to belong to a partici^r family or clan. The ancient Terkhkn was exempt from all duties ; 
he did not divide his booty even with the prince's collectors ; he could go into the royal presence with- 
out asking leave, and was to be pardoned nine times, be the fault what it would. Abul-farij, ap. Petis 
de la Croix's Life of Genghis, p. 49. See also Vie de Timur, voL II. p. 107. He had perfect liberty of 
speech, and might say what he pleased in the royal presence. 

^ The ehUdn was an entertainment to dqiendants, in which food was often distributed, instead of giving 
a regular dinner; much as the eportula was given by the Roman patroni to their clientee* 

^ Both Mr Elphinstone's Turld copy and the Persian read, He played weU on the Kabds," a kind 
of musical instrument 
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showed him great attention, and indeed he was deserving of it The first time that I 
led my army against Hindustan, I left Syed Yfisef Beg behind in lUbul, and he de- 
parted into the mercy of Gk>d that same year. 

There was another named Dervish Beg, of the race of Aiko Taimur Beg, who was Dervish 
a favourite of Taimur Beg’s. He was extremely attached to the reverend Khwi\jeh 
Abid-uUa, was skilled in the science of miinic, and a good performer. He had a genius 
for poetry. When Sultan Ahmed Mirza was routed on the banks of the Chirr, he pe- 
rished in the river. 

Another was Mubammed Mazid Terkb&n, who was brother of the full blood to Der- Muhaiu- 
vish Mubammed Terkhdn, but younger. He was for some years H&kim or Governor ^within** 
of Turkestan. Sheib&ni Khan took Turkestdn from him. He had an excellent judg- 
ment and understanding, but was impudent and voluptuous. The second and third 
time that I took Samarkand he came to me, and I gave him a favourable reception. He 
fell in the battle of Kfil-Malek. 

B&ki Terkh&n was another, the son of Abdal Ali Terkh&n, and maternal cousin of Btki Ttr. 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza. After his father’s death he had the government of Bokh&ra. 

In the time of Sultan Ali Mirza, he rose to great consequence, and his retainers 
amounted to five or six thousand. He was far from being in a proper state of subjec- 
tion or obedience to Sultan Ali Mirza. He engaged Sheibd.ni Klian and was defeated 
at the fort of Dabfisi, when Shiebd.ni Khan, pursuing his advantage, took Bokhara. 

He was very fond of hawking, and is said to have had seven hundred falcons at one 
time. His manners and habits were such as cannot well be described ; he was edu- 
cated and grew up in the midst of magnificence and state. As his father had conferred 
benefits on Sheibani Klian, he went over and joined him ; but tliat ungenerous and 
ungrateful man showed not the least return of favour or kindness for the good which 
he had received ; and B&ki Terkhini departed this life in great wretchedness and mi- 
sery, in the country of Akhsi. 

Another was Sultan Hussain Arghfin. As he for some time held the government suitanHus- 
of Karakul, he was thence known by the name of Sultan Hussain Karakfili. He was '' 
a man of reflection and sound judgment, and was much with me. 

Another was Kul Muhammed Baghd&d ^Cochin, a man of courage. 

Abdal Kerim Ashrat was another ; he was an Yuighur,* and chamberlain® to Sultan KoShin. 
Ahmed Mirza. He was a man of generosity and courage. iinf Aihret 

After the death of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the Begs, having held a consultation, dis- 
patched a messenger over the hills ^ to Sultan Mahmiid Mirza to invite him to join 
them. Meanwhile Malek Muhammed Mirza, who was the son of Manucheher Mirza, tem^oiT 
Sultan Abusaid Mirza’s elder brother, having separated from the camp, set out, at- StmMkind, 
tended by some low desperadoes and adventurers, and repaired to Samarkand for the 
purpose of asserting his pretensions to the sovereignty ; but he could accomplish nothing, 

1 The OighOr, Jughur, or YAighAr, was a very celebrated Tartor tribe. They bad a peculiar alphabet, 
and were generally dioien as secretaries to the Tartar Princes. 

2 Ishik-Agha, Master of Ceremonies. 

3 Sultan MafamOd Mirza waa then at HissAr. The messenger, therefore, was obliged to cross the Kara- 
tagh mountains. 
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Unsuccess, and was only the cause of his own destruction, and of the death of sereral innocent 
ful. , ^ ’ 

princes. 

Sultan Sultan Mahm&d Miraa, as soon as he received intelligence of these events, lost no 
time in repairing to Samarkand, and mounted the throne without any kind of dijfficul* 
reign in Sa. ty. He soon, however, by some of his proceedings, disgusted both high and low, soU 
markand. subjects, who began to fall off from him. The first of these offensive acts 

regi^ed the Malek Muhammed'Mirea, who has been mentioned, who was his uncle’s 
son, and his own son-in-law : he sent to the 6ok-serai^ four Mirzas, two of whom he 
suffered to live, but murdered Malek Muhammed Mirza, and another Mirza. Though 
Malek Muhammed Mirza was certainly not free from blame, the other prince had been 
guilty of no kind of fault or crime whatever. Another circumstance which added to 
Causes of his unpopularity was, that though his plan of government and general arrangements 
were laudable, and though he was naturally just, and qualified to direct the concerns 
of the revenue, being well versed in the science of arithmetic, yet his temper had some- 
thing in it tyrannical and profligate. Immediately on his arrival at Samarkand, he 
began arranging, on a new system, the whole of the regulations of government, inclu- 
ding the expenditure and taxes. The dependents of Khwftjeh Abld-filla, who, by their 
influence, had formerly protected many poor defenceless persons from oppression, and 
delivered them from difficulties, now on the contrary suffered great hardship them- 
selves, and were exposed to much severity and oppression ; nay, this severity and harsh 
treatment were extended even to the family of the KiiwSjeh himself. What added to 
these evils was, that, as the Prince himself was tyrannical and debauched, his Begs and 
servants all faithfully imitated his example. The men of Hissftr, and particularly the 
body of troops that followed Khosrou Shah, were constantly engaged in debauchery and 
drinking ; and to such a length did matters go, that when one of Khosrou Shah’s re- 
tainers had seized and carried off another man’s wife by force, on the husband’s coming 
with a complaint to Khosrou Shah, he received for answer — You have had her for ' 
a great many years ; it is certainly but fair that he should now have her for a few 
days.” Another circumstance which disgusted the inhabitants was, that none of the 
townsmen or shop-keepers, and not even the T&rks and soldiers, could leave their 
houses, from a dread lest their children should be carried off for catamites. The people 
of Samarkand, who, for twenty-five yeans, during the reign of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, 
had lived in ease and tranquillity, and had seen affiurs in general managed according 
to justice and law, in consequence of the influence enjoyed by the reverend Khwftjeh, 
were stung to the soul at the prevalence of such unbridled licentiousness and tyranny; 
and great and small, rich and poor, lifted up their hands to heaven in supplications 
for redress, and burst out into curses and imprecations on the Mirza’s head. 

{Persian) Beware of the amoke of intenuil wounds ; 

For a wound, though hidden, will at last break out 
Afflict not, if you can, even one heart. 

For a single groan is suffleient to confound a worid. 

1 The Gok-seroi, or Green mansion, was the prison of the Princes of the house of Taimur, which 
when they entered, they were neyer expected to return. The import of the phrase to send to G^serai, 
is afterwards exphdned. 


3 
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From the judgment that attends on such crime, tyranny, and wickedness, he did not 
reign in Samarkand above five or six months. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 900.^ 

This year Abdal Kaddfis Beg came to me as ambassador from Sultan Mahmfid Affairiot 
Mirza, on the occasion of the marriage of his eldest son Sultan Masafid Mirza to Ak- 
Begum, the second daughter of his elder brother Sultan Ahmed Mirza, and brought 
me a marriage present, consisting of almonds and pistachios of gold and silver. This 
ambassador, on his arrival, while he openly claimed kindred to Hassan Yfikub, yet 
secretly pursued the object for which he had come, that of diverting him from his Trewon. 
duty, and of gaining him over to his master’s interest, by tempting offers and flattering 
promises. Hassan Yd.kub returned him a conciliatory answer, and in reality was gained vikub ; 
over. When the ceremonial of the congratulations on the marriage was over, the ambas- 
sador took leave. In the course of five or six months the manners of Hassan Yfikub were 
visibly changed ; he began to conduct himself with great impropriety to those who were 
about me ; and it was evident, that his ultimate object was to depose me, and to make 
Jehingir Mirza king in my place. His deportment towards the whole of the Begs and 
soldiers was so highly reprehensible, that nobody could remain ignorant of the design 
which he had formed. In consequence of this, Khwdjeh Kazi, Kfisim Kochin, Ali Dost 
Taghfii, Uzun Hassan, and several others who were attached to my interests, having 
met at my grandmother Isan-doulet Begum’s, came to the resolution of dismissing 
Hassan Y&kub, and in that way of putting an end to his treasonable views. 

There were few of her sex who equalled my grandmother Isan-doulet Begum^ in , 
sense and sagacity.^ She was uncommonly far-sighted and judicious ; many affairs 
and enterprises of importance were conducted by he» advice. Hassan Y&kub was at 
this time in the citadel, and my mother and grandmother in the stone fort. I pro- 
ceeded straight to the citadel, in execution of the plan which had been concerted. 

Hassw Y&kub, who had mounted and gone a-hunting, on receiving intelligence of 
what was going forward, posted off for Samadcand. The Begs and others in his in- who ii 
terest were taken prisoners. These were Muhammed B&kir Beg, Sultan Mahmfid ^ 
DouladaJ, the father of Sultan Muhammed Douladii, and some others. The greater 
part of them I allowed to proceed to Samarkand. Kasim Kochin was appointed 
Master of the Household,^ and received the government of Andejin. 

Hassan Y&kub, after having proceeded as far as KandbSdim on his way to Samar- 
kand, a few days after, in pursuance of his treacherous intentions, resolved to make an 

' This ye«r cpmwcnced Sd October, aTd. 1494. 

» She WM the widow of Yunis Khan, the chief of the Moghuls. ^ 

^ That is to say. Prime Minister. 

n 
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attempt on Akhai ; and, iHith that Tiew, entered the territory of KhokSn.^ On recei- 
ving information of this, I dispatched several Begs with a body of troops to fidl upon 
him without loss of time. The Begs having sent on some troops in advance, Hassan 
Yd^kub, who received intelligence of the circumstance, fell by night on this advanced 
guard, which was separated from the main body, surrounded the quarters they had 
taken up for the night, and attacked them by discharges of arrows ; but, having been 

Is slain. wounded in the dark in his hinder parts, by an arrow shot by one of his own men, he 
was unable to retreat, and fell a sacrifice to his own misdeeds : — (Persian verse.) 

When thou hast done nvrong, hope not to be secure against calamity ; 

For its appropriate retribution awaits every deed. 

This same year I began to abstain from forbidden or dubious meats and extended 
my caution to the knife, the spoon, and the table-cloth : 1 also seldom omitted my 
midnight prayers. 

Jany. 1495. month of the latter Rabia, Sultan Mahmiid Mirza was seized with a violent 

Sultan disorder, and, after an illness of six days, departed this life, in the forty-third year of 

A.I). 1453 . He was bom in the year 867, and was the third son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza by • 
the same motlier as Sultan Ahmed IVtirza. He was of short stature, with little beard. 

His person ... 

& features, corpulent, and a very rough-hewn man m his appearance. 

Manners. As for his manners and habits, he never neglected his prayers, and bis arrange- 
ments and regulations were excellent; he was well versed in calculation, and not a 
single dirhem or din&r^ of his revenues was expended without his knowledge. He was 
regular in paying the allowances of his servants ; and his banquets, his donatives, the 
ceremonial of his court, and his entertainment of his dependants, were all excellent in 
their kind, and were conducted by a fixed rule and method. His dress was elegant, 
and according to the fashion on the day. He never permitted either the soldiery or 
people to deviate in the slightest degree from the orders or regulations which he pre- 
scribed. In the earlier part of hiis life he was much devoted to falconry, and kept a 
number of hawks ; and latterly was very fond of hunting the aihilam.^ He carried his 
violence and debauchery to a irantic excess ; and was constantly drinking wine. He 
kept a number of catamites ; and over the whole extent of his dominions, wherever 
there was a handsome boy or youth, he used every means to carry him off, in order to 
gratify his passion. The very sons of his Begs, nay his own foster-brothers,^ and the 

1 Khok5.n, the Khwftkead of Ihe Arabian geographers, is the modern Kokdn, which lies on the road 
firom Khojend to Akhsi. 

> The Musulmans have many observances regarding unlawful meats, and ceremonial defilements. 
Some of these are not much attended to by soldiers or men in active Hfe. 

s The dirhem and dinar are Persian pieces of money : the former is now of the value of about five- 
pence halfpenny; the latter of about nine shillings. 

^ I do not know what animal the nihilam is. From its name it may perhaps be the Nd-gau* It is 
said to he the Gawaxin hoht * 

'' The connexion formed between foster-brothers is always very strong in rude ages. The Tdrks called 
them Gokultash, or heart of stone, to denote their uncbai^ble attachment. JBaher often mentions his 
Gokultadies with great afi^tion. 
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clMldr6ii of his fostoiArothorS) he made catamites and employed in this way* And 
such currency did this vile practice gain in his time, that every man had Ids boy ; in* 
somuch, that to keep a catamite was thought to be a creditable thing, and not to have 
one was regarded as rather an imputation on a man’s spirit. As a judgment upon him 
for his tyranny and depravity, all his sons were cut off in their youth. 

He had a turn for versifying, and composed a DiwAn ; but his poetry is flat and in- Hit geiius. 
sipid : and it is surely better not to write at all than to write in that style. He was of 
an unbelieving disposition, and treated Khwdjeh Abid-iillah very ill. He was, in short, 
a man equally devoid of courage and of modesty. He kept about him a number of 
buffoons and scoundrels, who acted their vile and dis^aceful tricks in the face of the 
court, and even at public audiences. He spoke ill, and his enunciation was often quite 
unintelligible. 

He fought two battles, both of them with Sultan Hussain Mirsa; the first at Astorft- His wars, 
bad,^ in which he was defeated; the fecond in the territory of Andekhhd,^ at a place 
named Chekmkn,^ in which likewise he was defeated. He went twice on a religious 
war against KAferistd.n^ on the south of Badakhsh&n ; on which account he used in the 
Toghra^ of his Firmi.ns the style of Sultan Mahmfld Ghd.zi.^ 

Sultan Abusald Mirza bestowed on him Aster&bdd, and, after the unfortunate His domi- 
business of Ir4k, he repaired to Khoras4n. At that crisis ICamber Ali Beg, the Hikim 
of Hiss&r, who, according to orders which he had received from Sultan Abusaid 
Mirza, was conducting the army of Hindustan towards Ir&k to the assistance of that 
prince, had got as far as Khorasdn, where he joined Sultan Mahmud Mirza. The 
people of Khorasin, immediately on hearing the report of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s ap- 
proach, rose in revolt, and drove Sultan MahmM Mirza out of Khoraskn ; whereupon 
he repaired to Sultan Ahmed Mirza at Samarkand. A few months after, Syed Beder, 

Khosrou Shah, and some other officers, under the direction of Ahmed Mushffik, carried 
off Sultan Mahmud Mirza, and fled with him to Hissar, to Kamber Ali Beg. From that 
time downward, Kohlugha, with all the countries to the south of the hill of Kotin, ? such 
as Termez, Chegh&nidn, Hissar, Khult&n, Kflndez, Badakhshan, and the districts as 
far as the mountain of Hindukhsh, remained in the possession of Sultan Mahmfld 
Mirza. On the death of his elder ^brother Sultan Ahmed Mirza, that prince’s terri- 
tories also fell into his hands. 

He had five sons and eleven daughters. The eldest of his sons was Sultan Masafld 
Mirza, whose mother was Khanzddeh Begum, a daughter of Mir Buzflrg of Termez; saitui' 
another of his sons was Baiesanghar Mirza, whose mother was Pasheh Begum ; a third 
was Sultan Ali Mirza, whose mother, Zuhreh Beghi Agha, was an Uzbek and a con- Baieton- 

cubine. Another son was Sultan Hussain Mirza, whose mother was Khanzftdeh Be- 8^ Mim. 

SttlumAU 

^ On the south-east comer of the Caspian. Sultan 

> Below the hills, west’ of fialkh 88 miles, towards the Desert. Hutsain 

® Mr Metcalfe’s copy has CAekmdn^er/ih * The coun^ of the Siahposhes. Mirsa. 

* The Toghra is the ornamented piTeamble of public papers eontaining the prince's titles, &c» ^ 

^ 0AM means Wctorious in a holy war. 

^ The hill of Kofln s e em s to be the mountainous country that bounds Karatigin on the south. Kob- 
Ittgha, or Kaluga, is the Pass of Derbend (between Hissar and Keah) where there wis probably a fort. 
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gum, the grand-daughter^ of Mir Buehrg. He went to the mercy^f the Almighty in hie 
father’s lifetime, at the age of thirteen. The other son was Sultan Weis Mirza, whose 
mother, Sultan Nigd.r Khanum, was a daughter of Yunis Khan, and the younger 
sister of my mother. The transactions of these four Mirzas will be detailed in the 
succeeding years. 

Of the daughters, three were by the same mother with Baiesanghar Mirza ; the eld- 
est of whom Sultan Mahmhd Mirza gave in marriage to Malek Muhammed Mirza, 
the son of his paternal uncle Manucheher Mirza. By Khanz&deh Begum, the grand- 
daughter of Mir Buzurg, he had five daughters, the eldest of whom, after the death of 
Saltan Mahmfid Mirza, was given to Ababekcr Kdshghari. The second daughter was 
Begeh Begum, whom Sultan Hussain Mirza, when he besieged Hissar, engaged to 
Haider Mirza, his son by Payendeh Sultan Begum, a daughter of Abusaid Mirza; 
after which he made peace and raised the siege. The third daughter was Ak-Begum. 
When Sultan Hussain Mirza advanced against JCundez, Omar-Sheikh Mirza sent his 
son Jehangir Mirza with the army of Andejan to succour the place ; at which time 
the fourth princess was betrothed to Jehangir Mirza. In the year 910, when Bdki 
Chegb&ni&ni came and met me on the banks of the Amu, these Begums were with 
theii* mothers in Termez, and they all of them came along with the wife of Bdki Che- 
ghanidni and accompanied me ; and, on our reaching Kohmerd, Jehangir Mirza mar- 
ried his bride. They had one daughter, who is at present with her grandmother 
Khanz&deh Begum in Badakhshkn. The fifth daughter wsai Zeineb Sultan Begum, 
whom, when I took K&bul, I married, at the instance of my mother, Kutluk Nigd.r 
Khanum. We did not agree very well ; two or three years after our marriage she was 
seized with the^small-pox, which carried her off. Another of Sultan Mahmud Mirza’s 
daughters was Makhdum Sultan Begum, who was the older sister of Sultan Ali Mir- 
za, by the same mother. She is now in Badakhshan. His other two daughters were 
by concubines; the name of the one was Rajeb Sultan, that of the other Moheb 
Saltan. 

The chief of his wives was Khanz&deh Begum,^ the daughter of Mir Buzfirg of 
Termez, to whom the Mirza was strongly attached, and who was the mother of Sultan 
Masaud Mirza. The Mirza was deeply afflicted at her death. After that event he 
married the grand-daughter of Mir Buzfirg, the daughter of a brother of Khanzddeh 
Begum. She^ also was called Khanz&deh Begum, and she was the mother of five 
daughters and one son. Another of his wives was Pasheh Begum, the daughter of 
Ali Shir Beg Beharlm, one of the Begs of the Turkoman Horde of the Black Sheep. 
She had been married before to Muhammedi Mirza, the son of Jeh&n-shdh Mirza Ba- 
r&ni, .a Turkoman of the Black Sheep. At the period when Uzun Hassan, who was a 
Turkoman of the White Sheep, took Azerbdejdn and Ir&k from the &mily of Jeh&n- 
sh&h Mirza, the sons of Ali Shir Beg, with four or five thousand families of the Turko- 
mans of the Black Sheep, entered the service of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. After the 
defeat of the Sultan, they found their way to the countries north of the Amu : and 

^ It is to be remembered that Sultan MahmOd Mirza had two wives of the name of Khaniddeh Be- 
gum, the one the daughter, the other the grand-daughter of Mir BuzClig. 
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when Sultan MahmM Mirza went from Samarkand to Hissftr, they entered hie ser- 
vice. It was at that time that the Mirza married thie Paeheh Begum, who was the 
mother of one of his sons and three of his daughters. Another of his wives was Sultan Suium Ni- 
Nig&r Khanum, whose extraction has already been mentioned in the account of the iSjln*^***‘ 
Khans. 

He had many concubines and handmaids, the principal of whom was Zohreh Begi His concu- 
Agha, an Uzbek, whom he had taken in the lifetime of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. She 
was the mother of one son and one daughter. By two of his numerous handmaids, he 
had the two daughters who have already been mentioned. 

The first of his Begs was Khosrou Shah,' who was from Turkest&n, of a tribe of His Begs. 
Kipchftk. In his youth he had been in the service of the Terkhin Begs, nay, had been 
a catamite. He next was in the service of Mazid Beg Arghfin, who treated him with * * 
great favour. He accompanied Sultan Mahmud Mirza in the disastrous expedition 
into Mk ; and, during the course of the retreat, did him such acceptable service, that 
the Mirza gave him high marks of his regard. He afterwards rose to an exceeding 
height of power. In the time of Sultan Mahmiid Mirza, his dependants amounted to 
the number of five or six thousand. From the banks of the Amu to the mountain 
Hindfikfish, the whole country, except Badakhsh&n, depended on him, and he enjoy- 
ed the whole revenues of it. He was remarkable for making a very extensive distri- 
bution of victuals,^ and for his liberality. Though a Tfirk, he applied his attention to 
the mode of raising his revenues, and he spent them liberally as they were collected. 

After the death of Sultan MahmM Mirza, in the reign of that prince’s sons, ho reach- 
ed the highest pitch of greatness, and indeed became independent, and his retainers 
rose to the number of twenty thousand. Though he prayed regularly, and abstained 
from forbidden foods, yet he was black-hearted and vicious, of mean understanding, 
and slender talents, faithless, and a traitor. For the sake of the short and fleeting 
pomp of this vain world, he put out the eyes of one, and murdered another of the sons 
of the benefactor, in whoso service he had been, and by whom he had been patroni- 
sed and protected ; rendering himself accursed of God, abhorred of men, and worthy 
of execration and shame till the day of final retribution. These crimes be perpetrated 
merely to secure the enjoyment of some poor worldly vanities ; yet with all the power 
of his many and populous territories, in spite of his magaa^ines of warlike stores, and 
the multitude of his servants, he had not the spirit to face a barn-door chicken. He 
will be often mentioned again in these memoirs. 

Another was Plr Muhammed Ilchi Bugha, a Kochin. In the war of Haz&rasp, near 
the gates of Balkh, he did great execution with his fists by way of bravado, in the pre- chi Bikgha. 
sence of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. He was a brave man, and always remained in the 
employment of the Mirza, who was much influenced by his opinions. When Sultan 
Hussain Mfirza besieged Kundez, Plr Muhammed, from rivalry to Khosrou Shah, made 

1 This Khosrou Shah acts a considerable part in the course of these Menhirs. 

* These distributions of victuals were ma^, as has been remarked, for the purpose of acquiring and 
retaining folbwers. 
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a night attack on the enemy with a handful of unarmed men^ contrary to all rulci hut 
aooomplished nothing; and indeed what could be expected from an attempt made on 
a mighty army with such inferior force? Being hotly pursued by some light-armed 
horsof he threw himself into the river^ and was drowned. 

Another was Ayhb, who had served Sultan Abusaid Mirza in the band of Khora- 
shn Youths. He was a man of courage, and was Beg Utke (or governor) to Baiesan- 
ghar Mirza. He was moderate in his table and dress, and of an humorous, lively turn. 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza having called him Bihyft (or shameless), the epithet stuck to 
him. 

Wali was another of them, the younger brother of the full blood of Khosrou Shah. 
He took good care of his servants. It was, however, at the instigation of this man, 
that Sultan Masaud Mirza was blinded, and Baiesanghai* Mirza put to death. He was 
in the habit of speaking ill of everybody behind their backs. He was a foul-tongued^ 
scurrilous, self-conceited, scatter-brained fellow. He never approved of any thing or 
any person, but himself or his own. When 1 separated Khosrou Shah from his ser- 
vants in the country of Kundez, in the vicinity of Kilkftl and Doshi, and dismissed him, 
Wali, from dread of the Uzbeks, went to Ander&b and Sir&b. The Aimaks of these 
quarters defeated and plundered him, and he afterwards came to Khbul with my 
permission. Wali subsequently went to Muhammed Sheibftni Khan, who ordered his 
head to be struck off in Samarkand. 

Another of bis chiefs was Sheikh-Abdulla Birl&s. He married Shah Sultan Mu- 
hammed’s daughter,' who, by the mother’s side, was aunt to Sultan MahmM Khan 
and Ababeker Mirza. He wore his frock very strait and tightened by a belt. He was 
an upright, unaffected man. 

Another was Mahmud Birlds, who was of the Birlases of Nund&k. He had attain- 
ed the rank of Beg in Sultan Abusaid Mirza’s time. When that prince subdued the 
territories of Ir&k, he gave Kerman to this Mahmud Birlds ; and at a later period, 
when Ababeker Mirza, accompanied by Mazid Beg Arghun, and the Begs of the 
Turkomans of the Black Sheep, came against Saltan Mahmud Mirza at Hiss&r, and 
the Mirza fled to Samarkand to his elder brother, Mahmud Birl&s refused to surrender 
Hiss&r, and manfully held it out. He was a poet, and composed a Diwan. 

After Sultan Mahm&d Mirza’s death, Khosrou Shah wished to conceal the event, 
and seized upon the treasure. How was it possible that such an event could remain 
concealed ? It was instantly noised.about among all the towns-people and inhabitants 
of Samarkand. That day happened to be a great festivd ; the soldiery and citizens, 
rising tumultuously, fell upon Khosrou Shah. Ahmed Haji Beg and the Terkh&n 
B^, having allayed the tumult, sent off Khosrou Shah towards Hiss&r. Sultan Mah- 
mud Mrza, in his lifetime, had pven Hissdr to his eldest son Sultan Masa&d Mirza, 
and Bokhara to Baiesar^har Mirza, and sent them away to their government^, so that, 
at this time, neither of them was at hand. After the expulsion of Khosrou Shah, the 

' Shah Sultan Muhammed, King of Badakhsh^n, has already been mentioned as the fkther of Shah 
Begum, who was one of the wives of Yunis Khan, and mother of the Great and Little Khans, and their 
two sisters. 
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Bep of Samarkand and Hiss^r having met and consulted together, sent an express to Bdeaan- 
Baiesanghar Mirza, who was in Bokh&ra, and, bringing him to Samarkand, placed him is 
on the throne. When Baiesanghar became king he was only eighteen years of age. 

At this crisis, Sultan MahmM Khan, at the instigation and by the advice of Sultan 
Jdneid Birl&s and some of the chief men of Samarkand, advanollM'Hith an army against Mahmiid 
that capital, as far as Kanb&i, which lies in the territory of Samarkand. Baiesanghar 
Afiraa, with the utmost activity and vigour, led out a strong and well-appointed body 
of troops, and engaged him not far from Kanbdi. Haider GokultAsh, who was the 
great pillar of the Moghul army, and commanded the advanced guard, had dismounted 
with all his men, who were actively employed in shooting their arrows.^ The instant 
that the resolute mailed warriors of Samarkand and Hiss&r charged keenly on horse- 
back, the whole of Haider Gokult&sh’s division, which had dismounted, was ridden 
down and trampled under the horses’ feet After the discomfiture of this body, the 
rest of the army no longer made a stand, but were totally defeated. A vast num- but is de. 
ber of Moghuls perished ; so many of them were beheaded in the presence of Baiesan- 
ghar Mirza, that they were forced three several times to shift his pavilion, in conse- 
quence of the heaps of slain that lay before it.^ 

At this same time Ibrd.him Sd.ru, who was of the tribe of Minkaligh, who had been ibr&himSi- 
brought up from his infancy in my mother’s service, and had attained the dignity of [n A«fwa. 
Beg, but who had afterwards been dismissed on account of some misdemeanour, now 
entered the fort of Asfera, read the Khutbeh (or public prayer for the Prince) in the 
name of Baiesanghar Mirza, and commenced open hostilities against me. In the month 
of Sh&b&n 1 made the army mount, and marched to quell the revolt of Ibrfthim Sftru ; May 1495. 
and in the end of the month I came to my ground and invested the place. The very 
day of our arrival, the young warriors, in the wantonness of enterprise, immediately Is beiieged 
on reaching the foot of the walls, mounted a rampart that had been recently built, and ' 

entered and took an outwork that had j ust been finished. * Syed KAsim, the chamberlain,*^ 
this day acted the most distinguished part, pushed on before the other assailants, and 
laid about him with his scymitar. Sultan Aluned Tambol, and Muhammed Dost Ta- 
gh&i, also wielded their scymitars gallantly ; but Syed Kdaim gained the Uldsh^ (or 
prize of valour). The Ulush (or prize of valour) is an ancient usage that is retained 
among the Moghuls. In every entertainment and feast, he who has most distinguish- 
ed himself by the gallant use of his sword, takes the UKish, or prize of valour. When 
I went to ShahrokhSa to visit my maternal uncle Sultan Mahmhd Khan, Syed KAsim 
claimed and received the Ulhslf. In this first day’s action, Khoda-berdi, my governor,* 
was struck with an arrow from a cross-bow* and died. As the troops had rushed into 
the enterprise without armour, several of them were slain, and a great many wounded. 

* Leyden luuii in throwing up mtrenchments, which would be convenient for the sense, if the words 
would admit of it. The ahtbeh is a kind of forked arrow, often mentioned in the Memoirs* 

* The prisoners were brought out one after another, and had their heads struck oflP before the joyal 

tent * I«hek Agha. 

« UlOsh is an Arabic word, signifying the food left after a feast The honour seems nearly to corre- 
spond with the Aristeia of the Greeks. 

* Atkeh. * llr-takbsh also means a rocket See the Burkftn-e-kataa. 
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Ibrdliim Sftxu had with him a cross-bow man, who shot astonishingly well, I never 
met with his equal, he wounded a great many of my people. After the surrender of 
the cattle, he entered into my service. 

As ^e siege drew out to some length, orders were given to construct, in two or 
three places, the wotlll called Sir^hob^^ to run mines, and to use every exertion to get 
ready whatever machines or works were wanted for pushing on the siege. The siege 
lasted forty days ; but, at last, Ibr&him S&ru, being reduced to the last extremity, 
made his offers of unlimited submission through the medium of Khwdjeh Moulftna 
Kazi ; and, in the month of Shawal, having come out ^d presented himself before me 
with a scymitar suspended from his neck,^ delivered up the fort. 

Khojend had, for a long period, belonged to Omar-Sheikh Mirza, but, during the 
wars at the close of his reign, it had been occupied by Sultan Ahmed Mirza. As I had 
advanced so near it, I determined, situated as matters were, to proceed against it. 
Abdal Wahd^b Shaghd^wal, the father of IVRr Moghul, commanded in the place ; and, 
immediately on my approach, without making any difficulty, surrendered the fortress. 

At this period, Sultan Mahm&d Khan happened to be in Shahrokbla. Some time 
before, when Sultan Ahmed Mirza advanced into the territory of Andejin, the Khan, 
on hi^ side, laid siege to Akhsi, as has been mentioned. It occurred to me, that, as 
we w^re now so near, and as he stood in the relation of a father and elder brother to 
me,'’ I ought to go and pay him my respects, and dispel from his mind any misunder- 
standing that might exist in consequence of past events ; a line of conduct which I 
perceived would be attended with this farther advantage, that it would enable me to 
form a nearer and better idea of the real state of things at his court. 

Having formed this resolution, I went on, and waited on the Khan in the neighbour- 
hood of Shahrokbla,^ in a garden which had been laid out by Haider Beg. The Khan 
was seated in a pavilion erected in the middle of the garden. Immediately on enter- 
ing it, I made three low bows. The Khan returned my salutation by rising from bis 
seat and embracing me ; after which I went back and again bowed once ; when the 
Khan, inviting me forward, placed me by his side, showing me every mark of affec- 
tion and kindness. In the course of one or two days afterwards, I set out by way of 
Kundezlik and Am&ni,^ and proceeded towards Akhsi and Andej&n. When I arrived 
at Akhsi, I went and visited the tomb of my father. Leaving Akhsi, on a Friday, 
about noon-day prayers, I proceeded towards Andej&n, by the route of Bend-S&ld.r^ and 
arrived between evening and bed-time prayers. .The road by Bend-S41dr is nine far- 
sangs. * 


< Sir>>kob is a framework constructed of carpentry, or a mound of earth, equal in height to the wall, 
or overtopping it. 

> This usage is to show that the person so coming surrenders at discretion, and considers himself as 
ready for execution. 

> As the remains of the patriarchal system were still strong among the Moghuls and Turks, great re- 
spect was paid to the father or chief person of the family ; and the forms of diis respect subsist^, both 
ill language and ceremony, long after the reality had ceas^. 

* Shahrokhia, formerly Benkket, stands on the Sirr, between Khojend and TAihkend. 

^ The road by Kundezlik and Am&ni seems to have been that generally pursued in going from either 
TIbshkend or Shahrokhia to Akhsi. 
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Among the mhabitantB of the wilds of the country of Andejft.n, there is one tribes Rundm 
named Jagrag, which is very numerous, consisting of five or six thousand families. They ^ 
reside in the mountains that lie between Ferghftna and KAsbghar. They have great 
numbers of horses and sheep ; and on these mountains, instead of the common ox, 
they have the Kitfts, or mountmn ox, in great numbers ; and as they inhabit moun* 
tains difficult of access, they will not pay tribute. Having, therefore, given Kftsim 
Beg the command of a strong force, I dispatched him against the Jagrag, to seize 
some of their property, that there* might be something to give the troops. Kasim Beg 
accordingly proceeded against them, and took twenty thousand sheep and fifteen hun- 
dred horses, which were divided among the soldiers of the army. 

After the return of the army from the country of the Jagrag, I proceeded against Mwclie* 
Uratippa, which had long been subject to Omar-Sheikh Mitaa, but had been lost the SSHupp,. 
year of his death. It was at present held for Baiesanghar Mirza by his younger bro- 
ther, Sultan Ali Mirza. Sultan Ali Mirza, on receiving information of my approach, 
escaped alone to the hill-country of Masikha, leaving his governor. Sheikh Zhlnfln, in 
Uratippa. While on the road, after I had passed Khojend, I dispatched Khalifa as my 
envoy to Sheikh Zulnun, to communicate with him ; but that wrong-headed man, in- 
stead of returning a suitable answer, seized on Khalifa, and gave orders that he should 
be put to death. Such, however, was not the pleasure of God ; and Khalifa escaped, 
and, two or three days afterwards, returned back to me, naked and on foot, after 
having endured a thousand distresses and hardships. I went forward, and entered the 
territory of Uratippa ; but as winter was now near at hand, the inhabitants had taken 
in all their grain and provender for that season, so that in a few days I was obliged 
to march back on my return to Andejdn. After my departure, the Khan’s people 
attacked Uratippa, and the inhabitants being unable to resist, were obliged to sur- 
render the city. The Khan gave Uratippa to Muhammed Hussain Kork&n, in whose 
hands it remained from that time till the year 908.^ ^ 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 901.^ 

Sultan Hussain Mirza having led an army from Khoras&n against Hissdr in the win- 
ter season, arrived at Termez.’** Sultan Masahd Mirza, on his part, also collected an mtfchei 
army, advanced towards Termez, and took post in front of him, to prevent his cross- 
ing the Amu. Khosrou Shah, having fortified himself in Kundez, sent his younger 

> In that year it was taken by Sheibkni Khan. 

* The year of the Hejira 901 commences Slsl September, A. D. 1494. 

* Termes is the chief passage over the Amu, between Balkh and Hisaftr. 

£ 
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brother, Wali, to join Maea&d’s army.* Sultan Hussain Mirza spent the greater part 
of the winter on the banks of the river, witliout being able to effect a passage. Fi- 
nally, however, being an experienced and intelligent general, and full of expedients, 
he marched up the river towards Kundez ; and, after having by this manceuvre put the 
opposite army off their guard, he dispatched Abdallatif Bakhshi, who was an excellent 
officer, with five or six hundred chosen men, down to the passage of Kilif. Before the 
enemy were apprized of his motions, Abdallatif Bakhshi had made good his passage 
with his whole party at the ferry of Kilif,^ and fortified a position on the opposite bank 
of the river. When this intelligence reached Sultan Masaild Mirza, in spite of the 
warmest instances of Khosrou Shah’s brother Wali, who strongly urged an imme- 
Sultan Ma- diat(^ attack on that part of the enemy’s army which had passed, the Sultan, either 
retires to from Want of courage, or misled by the advice of Baki Cheghani^ni, who hated 
***’*‘'^^ ; Wali, would not march against them, but, breaking up in terror and confusion, took 
the road to Hissar. Sultan Hussain Mirza having passed the river, detached Bedia- 
ez-ZemA.n Mirza, Ibraliim Hussain Mirza, Muhammed Wali Beg, and Zulnun Ar- 
ghun, without loss of time, figainst Khosrou Shah, and sent Muhammed Berenduk 
Birlas against Khutlan ; whilst he himself advanced upon Hissar. On learning the 
nows of his near approach, Sultan Masaud Mirza no longer thought himself safe even 
1 hence to Hissar ; but flying up the river Kamrud,'^ by way of Siretak, went to join his 

Samarkand. younger brother Baiesanghar Mirza, in Samarkand. Wali drew off towards Khutlan : 
M)*i)ie! dis. Baki Cheganiani, Mahmud Birlas, and Sultan Ahmed, the father of Kuch Beg, 

perse ; fortified themselves in Hissar. Khamzeh Sultan and Mehedi Sultan, who, several 
years before, had separated themselves from Sheibani Khan, and had been entertained 
in the service of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, with a body of Uzbeks; and Muhammed 
Doghlet and Sultan Hussain Doghlet, who, with a band of Moghuls, had settled in 
the country of Hissar, all now, in this general dispersion, retired towards Karatigin. 
anh an Sultan Hussaiu Mirza being informed of these proceedings, dispatched Abul Hassan 
pufMieti Mirza with a body of troops to the valley of Kamrud, in pursuit of Sultan Masaud 
Mirza. They overtook him at the pass, but were able to effect nothing of importance. 
Mirza Beg Feringi distinguished himself by his bravery. The Sultan also dispatched 
Ibrahim Tcrkhan and Yakub Ayub with a considerable detachment, against Khamzeh 
Sultan and the Moghuls, who had taken refuge in Karatigin. The detachment having 
overtaken them in that country, an engagement ensued, and Sultan Hussain Mirza’s 
troops were defeated. The greater part 6f the Begs were dismounted and taken pri- 
soners, but afterwards suffered to depart. Khamzeh Sultan, Mehedi Sultan, and Ma- 
Stiverui of mak Sultan, the son of Khamzeh Sultan, Muhammed Doghlet, who was afterwards 
Habci*!* " better known by the name of Muhammed Hissari, Sultan Hussain Doghlet, and such 

1 Sultan Musaud Mirza, it will be recollected, was the eldest son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, whom he 
had nominally succeeded in the sovereignty of Hissar and the adjoining countries. The real authority 
was in the hands df Khosrou Shah. 

2 Kilif 18 on the Amu, below Termez. The expression rather imports/ord of Kilif but it may be 
doubted if there is any ford so low down. 

’ The Kamrud river descends from the K4ra-tagh mountains, flowing S E. towards Hissar. 
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of the Uzbeks as depended on the Sultans, along with the Moghuls who had settled in 
the country of Hiss&r, and who had been in the service of Sultan Mahmiid Mirza, after 
^ving me due notice of their approach, came to Andejdn, in the month of Ramzftn. j\iuy «r 
On this occasion I received them sitting on a toshak, according to the custom of the 
sovereigns of the house of Taimur. When Khamzeh Sultan, with Mehedi Sultjiii and 
Mamak Sultan entered, I rose to do them honour, and descending from the toshak, 
embraced them, and placed them on my right hand on a baghish.^ A body of 
Moghuls, commanded by Muhammcd HissS^ri, also came and entered into my service. 

Sultan Hussain Mirza having invested the fort of Hiss&r, encamped and busied s^itan liu*- 
liimself, without rest or intermission, night and day, in running mines, in assaulting 
the fort, in battering it with shot^ and planting cannon. Mines were run in four or ’ 
live places. The mine wliicli advanced towards the city-gate having made great prc»- 
gress; the besieged countermined, discovered it, and from above introduced smoke 
upon those in the mine the besiegers, on observing this, instantly closed up the hole 
of the mine. This was no sooner effected than the smoke was forced back on the be- 
sieged, who were obliged to retreat in their turn, nearly suffocated. At length having 
brought pitchers of water, they poured them into the mine, and drove out the besie- 
gers. On another occasion, a party of active warriors having sallied out from the fort, 
attacked a party of the besiegers who were stationed at the min(% and drove them 
off. 

On the north side, again, where the Mirza in person was encamped, a battering 
piece was set a-going, which threw such a multitude of stones, that one of the towers 
was shaken, and fell about bed-time prayers, A party of warriors, with the greatest 
alacrity, asked permission to storm, which the Mirza refused to grant, alleging that 
tlie night was too dark. Before morning, however, the garrison had repaired the 
tower, so that then no attack was practicable. For two months, or two months and 
a half, nothing was attended to except pushing on the work, the running of mines) 
the raising of works ^ to overtop the wall, and discharging of stones.* There was no 
fine fighting. 

Badla-ez-ZemS-n Mirza, with the detachment sent by Sultan Hussain Mirza against ikdia.ci. 
Khosrou Shah, having encamped three or four farsangs® below Kundez, Khosrou Shah z*®mwche» 
immediately armed and marched out of that place with such of his troops as he had 
left with him, 7 and next morning came down upon Badia-ez-Zemin Mirza and his 
army; when that mighty body of Mirzas, and Begs, and Chiefs, who, with their men, 

^ The toshak seems to have been a quilt, or cushion, on a platform elevated above the rest of the apart- 
ment ; the baghish were probably cushions, or carpets. 

* Lit. In casting stones, that is, in discharging sttoU Seng means a bullet as well as a stone, the first 
bullets having generally been of stone. 

’ Probably by throwing in smoke-balls and stink-pots. * Sirkob. 

^ Sengha, stones or bullets, that is, either from cannon or mapjanils, but probably from the former. 

^ The Tiurki has ighaj, farsangs; the commentary explains it md, which would be 3000 large, and. 

4000 smaller cubits. See Graves's ifAu/fedo. ^ 

^ A great part of his force had been dispersed on the retreat of Sultan MasaOd Mirza. 
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if they were not double the number of Khosrou Shah’s party, were at least one and 
a half times the number, consulting only their own comfort and safety, did not dare to 
leave their trenches. Khosrou Shah’s force, good and bad, great and small, might 
perhaps amount to four or five thousand. And this Khosrou Shah, who, for the sake 
of this fleeting, unstable world, and for the vanity of being attended by a set of faith- 
less servants, did so many bad actions, earned such a portion of infamy, and was guilty 
of so much tyranny and injustice; who seized so many extensive countries, and en- 
tertained so many adherents and soldiers, that, at last, his army amounted to twenty 
or thirty thousand men, while the countries and districts which he had occupied, ex- 
ceeded in extent those of his sovereign and his Mirzas, in the whole course of his life, 
had only this one exploit to boast of, to entitle him or his adherents to lay ckdm to 
the praise of generalship or bravery; while those who did not venture out of their 
trenches from fear, became notorious for want of spirit, and their cowardice passed 
into a standing reproach. x 

Badia-ez-Zenian Mirza, having decamped, halted after some marches at Talikan^ 
in the Ulugh Bagh.s Khosrou Shah remained in the fort of Kundez, and sent his 
brother Wall with a chosen body of well-appointed troops to Ishkamish,^ Fulul, and the 
skirts of that hill-country, to hang upon the rear of the enemy, and to harass them in 
their march. On one occasion Mohib Ali Korchi, accompanied by a body of well- 
armed warriors, having fallen in with a party of the enemy on the banks of the river 
of KhutlfLn,^ completely discomfited them. On another occasion he again attacked a 
party of their troops, and returned, after dismounting some of their men, and cutting 
off a few heads. In emulation of these exploits, Sidim Ali Derb&n, and his younger 
brother Kuli Beg, with Behlul Ayub and a party of spirited young men, having over- 
taken the army of Khorasan at Amberkoh, near Kliwajeh Changal,^ charged them on 
their march, but without success; and Sidim and Kuli Baba, with a whole body 
of their followers, were dismounted and made prisoners.^ 

When news of tliese transactions reached Sultan Hussain Mirza, whose army, besides, 
was not without apprehensions on account of the spring rains of Hiss&r, he patched 
up a peace; in consequence of which Mahmud Birlas having come out of the fort, and 
being met on the part of the besiegers by Haji Pir Bekawal with a few great lords ; 
and such musicians and singers as were to be got being collected, the eldest daughter 
of Sultan Mahmud Mirza by Khanzadeh Begum was given in marriage to Haider 
Mirza, who was the son of Sultan Hussain Mirza by Payendeh Sultan Begum, and 
grand-son of Sultan Abusald Mirza by one of his daughters ; after which the Sultan 
broke up from Hissar and took the route of Kundez. 

Having reached Kundez, he drove in all the enemy’s parties, and set about making 

1 Talik^n lies nearly 60 miles higher up the river than Kundez. 

* That is^ the Great Gkirden. 

^ Isbkamish lies higher up the Aksera river than Kundez^ on the Bangi branch of it. 

* The Persian has Sildb. 

^ Khwkjeh Changal lies on the Talik^n river about fourteen miles below that place. 

* The above paragraph is not in Dr Leyden’s manuscript, and is taken from the other copies. 
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hk arrangements for the siege ; but Badiarez-Zemin Mirza having interposed as medi* 
ator, a peace was concluded ; and^ all prisoners made on both sides being mutually de* 
livered up, the army retired. 

The elevation of Khosrou Shah, and all his subsequent doings, so much out of his 
sphere, were entirely owing to the two expeditions of Sultan Hussain Mirza to reduce 
him, and to the retreat of that monarch without effecting his purpose. 

When Sultan Hussain Mirza reached Balkh, in order the better to watch the poten* oivwBalkb 
tates of M&werdnaher, he gave Balkh to Badia-ez-Zem&n Mirza, and the province of 
Asterdb&d to Muzaffer Hussain Mirza; and made them both kneel at the same levee ^ two sons, 
for the grant of these provinces. This arrangement gave great offence to Badia-ez- 
Zeman,^ and was the original cause of his engaging in a long series of rebellions and 
revolts. 

In the same month of Ramzan, the rebellion of the Terkh&ns broke out in Sa- M»y or 
markand. It was occasioned by the conduct of Baiesanghar Mirza, who held much 
greater intercourse with the Begs and soldiers of Hissar, and behaved towards them the Ter. 
with much more confidence and familiarity, than he did towards those of Samarkand, silmlirkimd. 
Sheikh Abdulla Birlas was a Beg of high rank, and prime minister ; such was the in- Uaiewn* 
timacy and attachment subsisting between his sons and the prince, that they had all 
the appearance of standing to each other in the relation of mistress and lover. This ^tth them, 
gave great offence to the Terkhan Begs, and to several of the nobles of Samarkand, 

80 that in the end Dervish Mubammed Terkh&n leaving Bokhara, brought Sultan Ali 
Mirza from Karshi,'^ proclaimed him king, and advanced along with him to Samarkand claimed 
to the New Garden,^ where Baiesanghar Mirza then resided. Having seized that 
prince by stratagem, they separated him from his servants and retainers, conducted ghar »ei/cd. 
him to the citadel, and put the two Mirzas in one place. About afternoon prayers they 
liad a consultation, and came to the severe resolution of sending the Mirza to Gok- 
serai. Baiesanghar Mirza, under pretence of a necessary occasion, entered an edifice 
on the north-east of the palace gardens. The Terkh&ns waited without at tho door, 
while Muhammed Kuli Kochin and Hassan Sherbetchi entered along with him. In 
the back part of this house, into which the Mirza had gone under the pretence that but etcapes. 
has been mentioned, there was a door though which there had formerly been a pas- 
sage out, but which had been closed up by brick on edge. Tho young prince con- 
trived to throw down some of the bricks, got out, effected his escape from the citadel 
on the Ghadfer side of the bastion, and, descending by the Aqueduct, threw himself 
over the dotihi^ or parapet wall. Ho betook himself to Khw&jeh Kafshir, to the house 
of Khw&jehka Khwajeh. Those who waited without, after a certain time, having en- 
tered to look after him, found that the Mirza had escaped. 

1 This ceremony of kneeling, or rather bending the knee, to the prince on receiving a grant, was 
valent to an acknowledgment of vassalage. 

* Badla-ez>Zem&n insisted that his father had previously made a grant of Aiterdbftd to Muhantned 
Momin Mirza, a son of Badla-ez-Zem&n, and the young Mirza was now in possenion of it. 

» Karshi lies south of Kesh. * Bagh^nou. 

The dotihi is a doable wall that projects from fortifications in order to endoae and cover s rood 
which generally leads down to water. 
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Next morning the Terkh&ns collected round the house of Khwdjehka Khw&jeh} de- 
' manding the prince ; but the Khwfijeh refused to deliver him up ; while they, on the 
other hand, dared not seize him by force, the Khw&jeh’s influence being too great to 
permit them to make such an attempt. After one or two days, Khwajeh Abul Maka- 
The inhabi- rim, Ahmed Hfiji Beg, and some others of the Begs and soldiers, with a multitude of 
and expel the towu’s-pcople rising tumultuously, brought away the Mirza from the Khw&jeh’s 
house, and besieged Sultan Ali Mirza and the Terkhans in the citadel, which they 
were unable to hold out for a single day. Muhammed Mazid Terkh&n escaping by the 
gate of the four roads, ^ proceeded to Bokhara; while Sultan Ali Mirza, with Dervish 
Muhammed Terkhan, fell into the hands of the assailants. 

Baiesanghar Mirza was in Ahmed HSji Beg’s house wlien Dervish Muhammed Ter- 
khan was brought in. One or two questions were put to him, to which he gave no 
satisfactory answer ; and indeed the business in which he had been engaged was not 
such as admitted of it. He was ordered to be put to death. He showed a want of 
firmness, and clung to a pillar ; ^ but this did not save him, and he received his punish- 
.sultan All ment. Sultan Ali Mirza was ordered to be conducted to Gok-serai, and to have the 
m T*ok-se.^ mi/ or fire-pencil applied to his eyes. The Gok-serai is one of the palaces which Tai- 
' mur Beg built it is situated in the citadel of Samarkand. It is remarkable on this 
account, that every prince of the race of Taimur who is elevated to the throne, mounts 
it at this place; and every one who loses his life for aspiring to the throne loses it here. 
Insomuch, that it has passed into a common expression, that such a prince has been 
conducted to the Gok-serai, a hint which is perfectly well understood to mean, that he 
has been put to death. Sultan Ali Mirza was accordingly carried to Gok-serai, and 
had the fire-pencil applied to his eyes ; but wliether it happened from the surgeon’s 
want of skill, or from intention, no injury was done to them. Without disclosing this 
but t'Kcapes, circumstance, he went to Khwajeh Yahia’s house, and, after two or three days, fled^ 
and joined the Terkhans at Bokhara. From this period an enmity subsisted between 
the sons of the reverend Khwajeh Abid-ulla, for the elder became the spiritual guide of 
the elder prince, and the younger of the younger. In a few days Khw&jeh Yahla fol- 
lowed him to Bokh&ra. 

ami defeats Baiesanghar Mirza, having collected an army, advanced towards Bokhara against 
^'iiTu Mir/a, Sultan Ali Mirza ; but when he arrived in the vicinity of that city, Sultan Ali Mirza 
and the Terkhan Begs, having arrayed their force, marched out, and a trifling action 
ensued, which terminated in favour of Sultan Ali Mirza, Baiesanghar Mirza being 

1 Derwdzeh chehdr-rdh^, 

^ Probably with a reference to the usage of the Tartars and Arabs^ with whom the pole that supports 
the tent is sacred and considered as a sanctuary ; a reverence in some situations transferred to the pillar 
of a house. 

3 It is curious that though Gok-ser&i, the green palace, is here said to be one of the palaces built by Tai- 
mur Beg, we are told by Petis de la €roix. Hist, of Genghis Can, p. 171, that that conqueror put to 
death Gayer Khan, who made the brave defence of Otrar, in the palace of Gheucterai, and the same fact 
is repeated p. 237, and said to have taken place in Gheuoserai, without the city of Samarkand. Perhaps 
Taimur Beg only rebuilt the palace, or the provet^al easing, applied hy a later historian, may have pro- 
duced the mistake. 
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defeated. Ahmed Haji Beg was taken prisoner, witli a number of his best troops, the 
greater part of whom were put to death. The male and female servants and slaves of 
Dervish Muhamitied Terkhan, under pretence of revenging the blood of ilieir master, 
put Ahmed Hfiji Beg to a miserable death. Sultan Ali Mirza pursued Baiesanghar 
Mirza as far as Samarkand. 

This intelligence reached me at Andej&n in the month of Shawal,* and in that same Baber 
month I too mounted and set out with my army to attempt the conquest of Samar- 
kand. As Sultan Hussain Mirza had retired from Hiss^r and Kundoz, and as Sultan njurkomi 
Masaud Mirza and Khosrou Shah had recovered from their alarm, Sultan Masafid 
Mirza now likewise, on his side, advanced by Shehrsebz, * in order to assert his pre- 
tensions to Samarkand. Khosrou Shah sent his younger brother Wall to accompany 
tlie Mirza. For three or four months Samarkand was thus beleaguered on three sides ; Samarkujui 
when Khwajeh Yahia came to me from Sultan Ali Mirza, with proposals for an alliance sfa'c I' 
and confederacy between us, and managed matters so successfully that a personal con- 
ference was agreed upon. I therefore moved with my army three or four farsangs, •* 
on the Soghd side of Samarkand, and he also came from the opposite direction with 
his army towards the same place. Sultan Ali Mirza then advancing on his side with 
four or five persons, and I on mine with the same number, we luid an interview on JkberS m* 
horseback in the midst of the river Kohik ; and after a short conference, ho returned a i? ' 

towards his own side and I to mine. On that occasion I saw Mulla Bind.! and Mu- 
hammed Saleh, who were with the Khwajeh. Muhammed Saleh I never saw except 
on this occasion ; but Mulla Binfi,i‘‘ was afterwards for some time in my service. 

After this conference with Sultan Ali Mirza, as the winter season was fast approwdi- 
ing, and great scarcity prevailed in the country of Samarkand, I returned to Andcjd.n, 
and Sultan Ali Mirza to Bokhara. Sultan Masaud Mirza being deeply enamoured of 
the daughter of Shiekh Abdulla Birlas, married her ; and renouncing his schemes of 
ambition, returned to Hissar. Nay, this was his only object in advancing against Sa- tir mvj 
markand. [I"*' 

About this time Mehedi Sultan fled from the territory of 8hird,z and Kanb^i and 
went to Samarkand ; and Khamzch Sultan, having received my permission, also went 
from Ramin and repaired to the same place. 

1 The month of Shawal A. H. 901, begins 13th June 1496. 

2 Or Kesh, S. E. of Samarkand. 

3 About fourteen miles ; the Persian has sJuiraa (kos), which would be probably six or seven miles. 

* A particular account of Mulla Biniii is afterwards given in describing the eminent men of Sultan 
Hussain Mirza's Court. He was distinguished as a man of letters and a wit. 
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THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 902.* 


31ehedi 
Sultan de. 
f«att Abdal 
Kerim. 


(Influccesfi* 
tul attempt 
to surpnae 
Bokhara. 


Baber 
marchei 
against Sa- 
markand. 
May 1497. 


2d .Tune 
1497. 


During this winter the afikirs of Baiesanghar Mirza had attained their most pros* 
perouB situation. Abdal Kerim Ashret having advanced on the part of Sultan Ali 
Afirza to Kofin and its environs, Mehedi Sultan issued from Samarkand with Baiesan- 
ghar Mirza’s liglit troops, and attacked him by surprise. Abdal Kerim Ashret and 
Mehedi Sultan hkving met face to face, engaged each other with their scymitars. Ah- 
dal Kerim’s horse fell with him, and, as he was in the act of rising, Mehedi Sultan 
struck a blow that severed his wrist ; after which he took him prisoner and completely 
defeated the invaders. These Sultans, however, perceiving that the afiairs of Samar- 
kand and the court of the Mirzas were in complete disorder, availed themselves of their 
foresight and went off to join Sheibani Khan. 

Elated by the issue of this skirmish, the men of Samarkand assembled and marched 
out in array to meet Sultan Ali Mirza. Baiesanghar Mirza advanced to Sirepiil, and 
Sultan Ali Mirza to Khwdjeh ELardzin. At this same time, Khw&jeh Abul Mak&rim, 
with Weis Laghari, Muhammed Bd,kir, and Mir K&sim Duldai,„who were of the Begs 
of Andej&n, acting on the advice of Khwdjeh MurA^d, set out one night with a party of 
the household and retainers of Baiesanghar Mirza, intending to surprise Bokhara. Be- 
fore they reached the city, however, the people of Bokh&ra were alarmed, and the at- 
tempt failed ; so that they were obliged to return back without effecting anything. 

In my conference with Sultan Ali Mirza, it had been settled, that, in the summer, 
he should advance from Bokhara, and I from Andean, to form the siege of Samar- 
kand. According to this agreement, in the monthrm Ramzan, I mounted, and pro- 
ceeded from AndejAn to Yar-IlA,k, where, having received information that the Mirzas 
were lying front to front, I dispatched Tulun KhwAjeh Moghul, with two or three 
hundred skirmishers, to advance on them with all expedition. By the time that they 
got near, Baiesanghar Mirza being apprized of our approach, broke up and retreated 
in great disorder. The detachment, that same night, having overtaken their rear, 
killed a number of men with their arrows, took a great many prisoners, and acquired 
much booty. In two days I arrived at the fortress of Shir&z,^ which at that time be- 
longed to KAaim DdldAi. The commandant whom he had left in the place not being 
able to maintain it, delivered up the fortress, which I committed to the charge of Ibra- 
him Saru. Next morning, after having performed the prayers of the Idi-Fitr^^ I pro- 
ceeded towards Samarkand, and halted in the fields of Aby&r.^ The same day, K^im 

1 The year A. H. 908 begins on the 9th September 149$. 

* The Shir&B here spoken of lies about 95 miles north of Samarkand. 

> The Id-dUJUr is the festival of the first new moon in Shawab when the long fast of Ramxkn finishes. 
The first appearance of the new moon is watched for as the end of the fast, and is instantly announced, 
as the signal of joy, from the minarets of the mosques. 

* Fields of Abydr, the KuH^gh. of Ahykr. These Kuriigh are retired fields, in which the Prince in 
the summer months encamps to enjoy the season, taking the females of bis family with him. The out- 
skirts of them are carefully guarded by patroles, to keep off* intruders. 
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Duld&i} Weis Laghari, Hassan Nabireh, Sultan Muhaxnmed Sighcl, and Sultan Mu- 
hammed WeiS| with three or four hundred men, came and entered into my service. 

Their story was, that, as soon as Baiesanghar Mirza began his retreat, they had left 
him, and come to offer their services to the King. I afterwards discovered, however, 
that, at the time of parting from Baiesanghar Mirza, they had undertaken to defend 
the fortress of Shiniz, and had set out with that intention ; but that, on discovering 
how things stood with regard to Shir&z, they found that there was nothing left for it 
but to come and join me. 

When I halted at Kara-buldk, many straggling Moghuls, who had been guilty of Bci 
great excesses in different villages through which they had passed, were seized and MoghX^o 
brought in. Kasim Beg ordered two or three of them to be cut to pieces, as an ex- 
ample. Four or five years afterwards, during my difficulties, when I went from Ma- 
siha to the Khan, Kasim Beg found it necessary to separate from me on account of 
this very transaction,^ and went to Hissar. 

Marching from Kara-bulak, 1 crossed the river, and halted near Y&m. The same 
day, some of my principal Begs attacked a body of Baiesanghar Mirza’s troops on vim* ^ 
the Kbiaban^ (or public pleasure-ground) of the city. In this skirmish, Sultan Ah- 
med Tambol was wounded in the neck with a spear, but did not fall from his horse. 
Khwajehka Mullai, the Sadder (or chief judge), wlio was the elder brother of KhwA- 
jell Kilfln, alsg received an arrow in the neck, and, on the spot, departed to the mercy 
of God. He was a man of worth. My father had shown him marks of regard, and 
appointed him keeper of the seal. He was a man of learning, and had great know- 
ledge of language. He excelled in falconry, and was acquainted with magic.^ While 
we were in the vicinity of Yam, a number of persons, both traders and others, came 
from the town to the camp-baza4Mmd began to traffic, and to buy and sell. One day, 
about afternoon prayers, there was suddenly a general hubbub, and the whole of those 
Musulmans were plundered. But such was the discipline of my army, that, on my 
issuing an order that no person should presume to detain any part of the effects or pro- 
perty that had been so seized, but that the whole should be restored without reserve, 
before the first watch of the next day was over, there was not a bit of thread or a 
broken needle that was not restored to the owner. 

Marching thence, I halted at Yuret-Kh&n,* about three kos to £lie east of Samar- Moves to 
kand. I remained forty or fifty days on this station ; and during our stay there many Khlm^ 
sharp skirmishes took place on the Khiab&n (or pleasure-ground of the city), between 
our people and the townsmen. In one of these actions, Ibrahim Begchick received a 

^ From an apprehension that the relations of the Moghuls so punished would prosecute the revenge 
of blood. 

• The Khiab&n so often mentioned, is a large avenue, planted with several parallel rows of trees, and 
spreading over a considerable extent of ground, where the townspeople come out in the evening, or on 
holidays, to divert themselves. The dressed walks of a garden inclosed by low shrubs often receive the 
same name. 

^ YedehgeH is properly the art of bringing on rain and snow by means of enchantment and sorcery. 

* Yuret»Khdn means in Turki the Khan's mansion or station. Three kos may be about five miles. 

F 
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gabrc wound in the &ce9 from whence he was always afterwards called Ibr&Mm Cha* 
puk (or Slashed-face.) On a different occasion) in the KbiabiH) at the bridge over the 
Moghdk)^ Abul EAsim Kohbiir laid about him with his pi&zi^ (or mace) in grand style. 

At another timC) and also in the KhiabiO) in the vicinity of Temau, there was a skir- 
mish) in which Mir Shah Kochin distinguished himself with his macC) but received 
such a dreadful wound from a scimitar, that his neck was half cut through ; the arte- 
ries, however, luckily were not separated. 

VrpimSa we remained at Yuret-Kh&n, the townspeople treacherously sent a man, who 

niarkand. was instructed to^ tell us, that, if we would come by night on the side next the Lover’s 
Cave,^ they would deliver the fort into our hands. Seduced by this promise, we 
mounted at night, and advanced by the bridge over the Moghlik,^ whence we sent on 
a small party of chosen horse, with some foot soldiers, to the appointed place. The 
people of the town seized and carried off four or five of the foot-soldiers, before the 
rest were aware of the treachery. They were most active men. The name of one of 
them was Haji, who had attended me from my infancy. Another was Mahmiid Gun- 
daalasang.^ They were all put to death. 

While we remained in this station, so many of the townspeople and traders came 
from Samarkand, that the camp was like a city,<! and you could find in the camp 
whatever is procurable in towns. During this interval, the inhabitants surrendered 
to me the wWe country, the castles, the high lands and low, except the city of Samar- 
kand. A small body of troops had fortified the castle of Urgut, at the foot of the hill 
of Shah-d&T, which obliged me to decamp from the Yuret, and march against them. 
Urgut hUT« Being unable to maintain the place, they avaUed themselves of the mediation of Khwa- 
render». and surrendered. I received their submission, and returned to invest Sa- 

markand. 

Rupture be- This same year, the misunderstanding that had previously subsisted between Sultan 
lainJuOTain Hussain Mirza and Badiarez-zeman came to an open rupture. The circumstances are 
aiui ^ follows : — In the course of last year, Sultan Hussain Mirza had given Balkh to 
Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, and Asterabad to Muzaffer Hussain Mirza, and had received 
their submission on receiving the grant, as has been mentioned. From that time down 
to the present, a number of ambassadors had been coming and going between them. 
Ali Shir Beg himself had at last been sent as ambassador, but, with all his endea- 
vours, he could not prevail on Badia-ez-zeman Mirza to give up Aster&bdd to his 
younger brother. That prince asserted, that, at the circumcision of his son Muham- 
med Momin Mirza, the Mirza had made him a grant of it. An incident one day oc- ' 

^ PHl-e^Moghdk may, however, be the name of a village. The Mogb&k runs a little east of Samar- 
kand. 

3 The pi&zi was a sort of maoe, which had a aet of steel balls fastened to its head by short chains^ 
the whole strongly ^xed on a wooden handle. It was a formidable weapon, much used by the warriors 
in the Shahnameh. 

GhSr«Ashik&n. * PCil-e-Moghdk. ® Guz-sagik.— Pera. 

^ This friendly intercourse between enemies bespeaks an advanced state of civilization, and seems to 
indicate that the long-continued prosperity of Samarkand, from the time of Taimur Bag downwards, 
had produced the usual effects of refinement, mildness of manners, and mutual confidence. 
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curred between tbe Mima and Ali Sblr whkh equally proves the Mirza’s saga* 
city and presence of mind, and the acute feelings of AU Shir Beg. AU Shir Beg had 
repeated a good many confidential circumstances in a whisper to the Mirza, and, when 
he concluded, said, Now, don’t forget what I have mentioned.” The Mirza, on the 
spot, answered, with apparent indifference, << Pray, what was it you mentioned?” Ali 
Shir Beg was deeply affected, and cried bitterly. 

At last, the discussion between the father and son came to such a pitch, that the 
father marched against the father, and the son against the son,^ towards Balkh and 
Asterd/bdd. 

Saltan Hussain Mirza advancing up the country, and Badla-ez-zemdn Mirza march- 
ing down, the two armies encountered below Girzewan,* in the meadows of Yekchi- 
r&gh. On Wednesday the first of Ramz&n, Abnl Hassan Mirza, and some of Sultan m May 
Hussain Mirza’s Begs, having pushed on with a detachment of troops as a plundering 
party, routed Badla-ez-zem&n Mirza after what could hardly be called an action. Many Badia-cv. 
young cavaliers of his party were taken prisoners. Sultan Hussain Mirza ordered the 
whole of them to have their heads struck off. Nor in this instance alone ; on every 
occasion when any of his sons rebelled and was defeated, he uniformly ordered every 
one of their adherents who fell into his hands to be beheaded. And why not ? he had 
right on his side. These Mirzas were so extravagantly addicted to vice and {deasnre, 
that, regardless of the approach of their father, a prince of great wisdom and experience, 
who had come from such a distance, and r^rdless of the holy and blessed month of 
Ranizd.n, of which only a single night had been enjoyed ; without any reverence for 
their father, and laying aside the fear of God, they only thought of drinking wine and 
revelling in wantonness. But most certain it is that such conduct inevitably leads to 
destruction ; and that they who so demean themselves will inevitably fall before the 
first attack. Badia-ez-zemiLn Mirza had held the government of Asterd^hid for several 
years. During all that time, the young cavaliers, both in that place and its environs, 
were all arrayed in gay and gallant attire. He had many arms and accoutrements of 
silver and gold, much furniture of rich cloth, with innumerable Tipch&k horses. All 
these he now gave" to the wind. In his flight by the rugged mountain route, he came 
on a dangerous precipitous road, which they descended with great difficulty. Many of 
his men perished at this precipice. 

After the defeat of his son, Sultan Hussain Mirza advanced to Balkh, which Badia- Loses 
ez*zem&n Mirza had left in charge of Sheikh Ali Tagh&i, who found nothing left for ****‘‘*‘* 
it but to surrender the fortress. Sultan Hussain Mirza having given Balkh to Ibrft* 
him Hussain Mirza, fmd left with him Muhammed Wali Beg and Shah Hussain Chih- 
reh, himself returned back to Khorasftn. 

Badidrez*zemd.n Mirza, after his defeat, being in great distress, and stript of every- 

1 That is to say, in consequence of the dispute between Muzaffer Hussain Mirza and Hj^ammed 
Momin Miras, matters proceed to such lengths, that Sultan Hussain Mirza, the father iMlusaffer 
Hussain Mirza, advanced with an army towards Balkh against Badia-ez-aemAn Miras, the father of 
Muhammed Momin Mirza ; and Muzafibr Hussain Mihsa, the son of Sultan Hundn Mirza, led an army 
towards Aster&bftd against Muhamnied Momin Mirza, the son of BaiBa-ea«zemto Mirza.*^Pafstaii nate^ 

9 Girzewan lies between Balkh and Herkt, three or four marches south west of Belkh. 
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thing, accompanied by such of his men old and young, horse and foot, as still adhered 
to him, proceeded to Kftndez to Khosrou Shah, who gave him a handsome reception, 
and did him all manner of service. He was so liberal in equipping the Mirza and all 
that accompanied him with horses, camels, tents, pavilions, and military furnishings of 
every description, that such as saw them, confessed that there was no difference be- 
tween their former and present arms or accoutrements, excepting that they were not 
mounted with gold and silver. 

As some misunderstandings and differences bad arisen between Sultan MasaM Mirza 
him agaSwt Khosrou Shah, occasioned by the ungovernable ambition of the latter, he now sent 
his brothers Wali and Baki, accompanied by Badia-ez-zemin Mirza, to attack Sultan 
Masa&d Mirza in Hissar. They were not able to approach the fortress, but, in the 
environs and vicinity, there was some sharp sword-play on both sides. On one occa- 
sion at Kosh-Khaneh, ^ on the north of Hiss&r, Mohib Ali Korchi, having pushed for- 
ward and advanced in front of the rest of the troops, distinguished himself by his bra- 
very. At the moment when he was unhorsed and taken prisoner, his own party made 
a push and rescued him. A few days after, a hollow peace was concluded, and the 
army retired. 

Badia-ez-zeman Mirza soon afterwards set out, by the mountain route, towards 
Kandahar and Zemln-d&wer, ^ to Zulnun Arghiin and his son Shah Shujaa Arghun. 
Zuln&n, in spite of his avarice and stinginess, gave the Mirza a good reception. He 
presented him with forty thousand sheep as a single peshkesh.^ It is a very singular 
Ills son circumstance that Muzaffer Hussain Mirza defeated Muhammed Momin Mirza at As- 
ni^*Momin Wednesday on which Sultan Hussain Mirza defeated Muhammed 

defeatedwd Badia-ez-zem&n Mirza ; and what adds to the oddity of the coincidence is, that Chehar- 
soner.^”* shembeh (Wednesday) was the name of the person who dismounted and made Mu- 
hammed Momin Mirza prisoner. 


He repairs 
to Zulndn 
Arghun. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 903.^ 

Baber con. We now encamped behind the Baghe-Meid&n,^ in the meadow of Kulbeh. On this 
blockade of occasion the men of Samarkand, both soldiers and townsmen, sallied out in great num- 
Samarkand. bers ou the side of Muhammed Chip’s bridge, and came upon us. As my people were 
off their guard, before they could put themselves in a posture of defence, the enemy 
dismounted Sultan Ali Baba Kuli and carried him off into the town. 

' Kosh^khaneh. The hawk-houne. 

B ZemliMlawer lies west of the Helmend below the hills, and on the right bank of the Siahbend river. 

* The peshkeeh is the tribute given to a superior prince. 

* The year 903 begins on the 30th of AugUst 1497. It may be worth while to observe, that it was in 
the end of this year of the Hejira that Vasques de Gama landed at Calicut. 

^ The Garden of the plain. 
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A few daye after, we marched and encamped, on the hill of Kohik, on the side of Kal* 
beh. That same day Syed Yusef B^ came out of Samarkand, and having waited upon 
me at this station, entered into my service. The men of Samarkand, when they saw 
us on our march from the one station to the other, fancying that I had taken my de« 
parture, rushed out in great numbers, both soldiers and citizens, and advanced as far 
as the Mirza’s bridge ; and poured out by the Sheikhz&deh’s gate as far as Muliammed 
Chip’s bridge. Orders were immediately issued for the cavaliers who were on the 
spot, to arm without loss of time, and to charge the enemy on the two flanks, both 
towards the Mirza’s bridge, and towards Muhammed Chip’s bridge. God prospered 
our proceedings — the enemy were defeated. Numbers of Begs and horsemen were dis- 
mounted and taken prisoners. Among these were Muhammed Miskln and Uifez Duh 
dii. The latter was wounded with a sabre, and had his fore-finger cut off. Muham- 
ined Kisim Nablreh, the younger brother of Hassan Nablreh, was dismounted and 
taken. Many other officers and fighting men of some note and distinction were also 
brought in. Of the lower order of townspeople there were taken Diwineh, a Jameh- 
weaver, ^ and one nicknamed Kilmasuk, who were notorious as the chief ringleaders of 
the rabble, in fighting with stones and heading riots. They were directed to be put to 
death with torture, in retaliation for the foot-soldiers who had been slain at the Lover’s 
Cave. 

The defeat of the men of Samarkand was decisive ; from that time forward they 
never sallied out, and matters came to such a pass, that our people advanced right up to 
the edge of the ditch, and carried ofif numbers of male and female slaves close under 
the walls. 

The sun had now entered the sign of the Balance,^ and the cold was becoming se- 
vere. 1 assembled the Begs and held a consultation, when we agreed, that the towns- 
people were reduced to great distress ; that, with the blessing of God, we were likely 
to take the place in a very few days ; but that, as we were exposed to great inconve- 
nience from being encamped in the open country, we should for the present break up 
from before the city, and construct winter quarters for ourselves in some neighbouring 
fort ; that then, should we finally be obliged to draw oflF, we might do so without con- 
fusion. The fort of Khwdjeh Didar seemed the fittest for our purpose. We therefore Hetire* to 
marched from our position, and halted in a plain in front of Khw&jeh Didftr. After 
visiting the fort, and marking out the ground for the huts and houses, we left work- 
men and overseers to go on with the work, and returned to our camp. During several 
days, while the houses for the winter quarters were building, we remained encamped 
on the plain. Meanwhile Baiesanghar Mirza sent repeated messengers into Turkes- 
t&n® to Sheib&ni Khan, inviting him to come to his assistance. As soon as the erec- 
tions in the fort ^nrere finished, we took up our quarters in it. 

The very next morning Sheibani Khan, who had hastened by forced marches from 

1 The Januh ii a gown or tonic. 

* It was the end of September or beginning of October. 

^ This if the Turkestan north-west of Ta^kend, north of the Sirr, and east of the Aral, where the 
head-quarters of the Usbeks were, previous to their conquest of Bokhara. 
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Khaii^a ^ Turkestan, advanced and presented himself before my cantonments* My army was 
neaffi bdbre in rather a scattered state, some of my people having gone to Rabat-Khw&jeh-Ameh, ^ 
Diirarl^^^ some to KiLmid, other the Shir^, for the purpose of securing pr<^r winter quarters. 
Without being dismayed by these circumstances, however, I put theiforces which were 
with me in array, and marched out to meet the enemy; when SUeibd.ni Khan did not 
venture to maintain his ground, but drew off towards Samarkand, and halted in its 
environs. Baiesanghar Mirka, disappointed on finding that Sheib&ni Khan could not 
render him the effectual assistance which he had hoped for, gave him but an indifferent 
hut returns reception ; and, in the course of a few days, Sheibani Khan, seeing that nothing coulci 

be done, returned back in despair to Turkest&n. 

Baiesanghar Mirza had now sustained the blockade for seven months, and had pin 
ced his last hope in this succour. Disappointed in this too, he resigned himself to 
despair, and, accompanied by two or three hundred hungry and naked wretches, ser 
out for Kundez to take refuge with Khosrou Shah. In the environs of Termez, while 
J^e was passing the river Amu, Syed Hussain Akbcr, the H&kim or Governor of Ter- 
mez, who was related to Sultan Masaud Mirza, and high in his confidence, having re- 
ceived notice of his motions, advanced against him. The Mirza himself had just pass- 
ed the river, but several of his men and horses that had fallen behind, were taken. 
Mirim Terkhan perished in the stream. One Muhammed Taher, a boy of Baiesanghar 
Mirza*s, was taken prisoner. Baiesanghar Mirza met with a good reception from 
Khosrou Shah. 

No sooner had Baiesanghar Mirza fled from Samarkand, than I received notice ol 
the event. We instantly mounted and set out from Khwajeh Did&r, for Samarkand. 
On the road we were met by the chief men of the city, and by the Begs ; and these 
were followed by the young cavaliers, who all came out to welcome me. Having pro- 
ceeded to the citadel, 1 alighted at the Bostan Serai and, towards the end of the 
month of the first Rabla, by the favour of God, I gained complete possession of thv 
city and country of Samarkand. 

])cHcnption In the whole habitable world there are few cities so pleasantly situated as Samai - 
kand. It is situated in the fifth climate, in lat. 39® 37', and long. 99® 16'.-^ The city 
is named Samarkand, and the country M&weralnaher.'^ As no enemy has ever storm- 
ed or Cjonquered it, it is termed the protected city, Samarkand embraced Isl^m in the 
reign of Osman the Commander of the Faithful, through the means of Kasim-ibn-Abas. 
who visited the city. His tomb is close by the Iron-gate, and is at present denomina- 
ted Maz&r-i-Shah, or the Shah’s tomb. The city of Samarkand was founded by 8e- 
kander.^ The Moghul and Tfirki Hordes term it Samarkand.^ Talmur Beg made 
it his capital. Before Taimur Beg, no such great monarch had ever made it the 
seat of his government. I directed its wall to be paced round the rampart, 4nd 

^ Or Ghek. * Garden Palace. 

3 Tbis^the calculation in Ulugh Beg’a tables. The longitude is fh>ni Ferro. 

« This^isj the country heymd the river Amu. ^ Alexander the Great. 

^ The Persians and Arabs call it Samarqand, the Turks Samarkand, the former using the guttural 
the latter the common one. 
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found that it was ten thousand six hundred paces in circumference. ^ The inhabitants 
are all orthodox Sunnis, observant of the law, and religious. From the time of the 
Holy Prophet, downwards, no other country has produced so many Im&ms and excel* The emi- 
lent theologians as M&weralnaher. Among these is the great Imd,m Sheikh Abul Man* 
shr Materidi, the eminent scriptural expositor, who was of the quarter of Materid in ^l&werai. 
the city of Samarkand. There are two sects of scriptural expositors, or AimehKeldmiy 
the one called Matertdiah, the other AshaartaJu This Sheikh Abul Manshr^ was the 
founder of the sect of Materidiah. Another man of eminence was the Sahib Bok* 
h&ri,^ Khw&jeh Ism&el Khertang, who was also of M&weralnaher. The author of the 
Hedaya,^ too, a work in jurisprudence, than which, according to the sect of Imim- 
Abu Hanifeh, there is none of greater or of equal authority, was of Marghin&n in Fer- 
ghd.na, which is likewise included in Maweralnaher, though it lies on the farthest 
bounds of the populous cultivated country. 

On the east it has Ferghana and Kashghar ; on the west Bokhara and Khwirizm ; its boumi.i. 
on the north T&shkend and Sliahrokhia, which are usually written Sbksh and Beni^ket ; 
and on the south Balkh and Termez. Tlie river Kohik flows from the north of Sa- Rivers, 
markand, and passes at the distance of two kos® from the city. Between the river and 
the city there is a rising ground called Kohik ; and as the river flows close by the base 
of this hillock, it thence gets the name of the river of Kohik. A great stream, or ra- 
ther a small river, separating itself from the Kohik, flows on the south of Samarkand 
under the name of the river Dargham. It may be about a sharaa coss*^ from Samar- 
kand, and the gardens and suburbs of Samarkand lie on its banks. The whole coun- 
try as far as Bokh&ra and Kara-kiil, which is an extent of nearly forty farsangs,'^ is 
covered with population, and the fields cultivated by irrigation from the river Kohik ; 
which, large as it is, barely suffices for the drains made on it for the cultivation of 
the fields, and for the use of palaces and country houses ; insomuch that, for three or 
four months during the summer heats, the waters do not reach Bokhd^ra. The fruits Fruity 
of Samarkand of every species, especially the grapes, melons, apples, and pomegranates, 
are of excellent quality, and produced in great abundance. Samarkand is, however, 
particularly famous for two kinds of fruit, the apple and a species of grape named 
Sdhibi,^ Its winter is severe, but less snow falls than at Kabul. It has a fine climate, 
but its summer does not equal that of K&bul. 

There are many palaces and gardens that belonged to Taimur Beg and Ulugh Beg, pubhc 
both in Samarkand and the suburbs. Taimur Beg built, in the citadel® of Samar- 

^ This isould make it about five miles in circumference. ® See D'Herbelot^ Art. Matridi. 

^ Some curious anecdotes of Abu Abdal la Muhammed bin Ismael A1 Jod may be found in D'Herbelot 
Art. Bokh&ri. He passed the latter part of his life in Khertenk, a quarter of Samarkand, whence his 
simame. 

* This work, written in Arabic by Burhan-ed-din Al Maighinani has been translated into English 
Captain Charles Hamilton, in 4 vols. 4to. Baber does not mention the famous Abu*Ah Sena (wr Avi« 
cenna) a native of Bokhara. 

» Three cff four miles. « Bather more than a mile and a half. ' One hundred and sifly milet. 

^ A species of grape named Sahib is produced at the present day at Aurungabad in the Dekhan, and is 
in great estimation. 

9 Sherifeddin says (Hist, de Timur Beo^ voL I. p. 91), that when the Getes beseged Samarkand, in 
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kand, a stately palace^ four stories high, which is famous by the name of Goknserai. 
There are niany other magnificent edifices. One of these is the grand mosque, which 
is situated near the Iron-gate, within the walls of the city, and is built of stone. A 
number of stone-cutters were brought from Hindfist&ri^to work on it.^ In the frontis- 
piece over the portico of the mosque, is inscribed the verse of the Koran, fVa az 
yerfd Ibrdhtm al Kawddeh^ &c. in characters of such a size that they may be read 
nearly a kos oif. It is a very grand building. To the east of Samarkand there are 
two gardens. The one, which is the more distant, is called Bagh-e^Boldi (or the Per- 
fect Garden) ; the nearer, Baghre^DUkushA (or the Heart-delighting GardenX From 
the Bagh-e-Dilkusha to the Firozeh gate'' there is a Khiab^n (or public avenue), planted 
on each side with pine-trees. In the garden of Dilkushd, there has also been built a 
large Kioshk or palace, in which is a series of paintings, representing the wars of Tai- 
murJBeg in Hindustan. There is another garden, on the skirts of the hill of Kohik, 
on the banks of the Ab-Siah (black- water) of Kanegfil, which they call Ab^e^Bahmet^ 
(or tlie Water of Mercy), and this is denominated Naksh-e-Jehan (the Miniature of 
the World). When I saw it, it had fallen into decay, and nothing worthy of notice 
was left. On the south of Samarkand lies the Bagh-e-Chen&r (the Plane-Tree Gar- 
den), which is in the immediate vicinity of the city. TiOwer down than Samarkand 
are the Bagh-e-Shemal (or Northern Garden), and the Bagh-e-Behisht (or Garden of 
Paradise). Muhammed Sultan Mirza, the son of Jehanglr Mirza, and grandson of 
Taimur Beg, founded a college just as you go out of the stone fort of Samarkand. The 
tomb of Taimur Beg, and the tombs of all such of the descendants of Taimur Beg as 
have reigned in Samarkand, are in that college. 

UlughBeg’i Among the edifices erected by Ulugh Beg Mirza are the college and convent, or 
college, &C, Khankah,^ which stand within the fortifications of Samarkand. The door of the con- 

Timur's time, there was then no citadel. Yet Ebn Haukul, p. 263, mentions a citadel as existing in his 
time ; and Fetis de la Croix the elder mentions the Gheuk-serai in Gengis-Khan’s time. — See Note p. 40. 

1 The account given by Sherifeddin All Yezdi of the building of this mosque is curious.— See 
de Timur Bee, vol. III. p. \78-181. The stone-cutters, 200 in number, came from Azerbaejan, Pars, 
and India. There were 480 pillars of hewn stone, each seven cubits high. The Baghe-Shimdl, at Sa- 
markand, was built by workmen from Syria and Bagdad, who seem to have excelled in delicate orna- 
ments, in a species of Mosaic, and in the construction of fountains and jets-d*eau. — Ibid. vol. IV. p. 179, 
and vol. II. p. 409. The great similarity observable in all Musulman sacred architecture, leads us to 
suppose that it proceeded firom one common origin, which was probably Damascus or Jerusalem, these 
being the first great cities which they occupied. The architecture of some favourite edifices there was 
probably their model. The same uniformity that is observable in Musulman mosques is found in Chris- 
tian churches of the middle ages, and from a similar cause. The plans and chief workmen were pro- 
bably principally from Rome. In the construction of the famous monastery of Mount Cassino, built by 
Desiderio, afterwards Pope Victor III., the columns and marbles of difierent colours were brought ready 
cut from Rome at a great expense. The best workmen came from Constantinople .— dee CroU 
sadee, vol. II. p. 428. Some work on the architecture of the eastern nations is much required. 

* Tb^B^ words, Wa ax yerfd, &c. are from the second chapter of the Koran " And Ibraham and 
Ismael raised the foundations of the house, saying. Lord ! accept it from us, for thou art he who beareth 
and knoweth : Lord ! make us also resigned unto thee, and show us thy holy ceremonies, and be turned 
unto us, for thou art easy to be reconciled, and merdful.” — Sak*e Koran, vol. I. p. 24. 

^ Turquoise gate. 

* The Mahometan religion haa ita ascetics, who are united in convents. They are found principally 
in Persia and Turkey. 
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vent is of great magnitude, and, indeed, scarcely to be equalled in the world. In the 
vicinity of this college and convent there is an excellent set of baths, known by the 
name of the Mirza’s baths. The floor is paved with stones of every sort in chequet- 
work.^ There are no baths to equal them in all Khoras^n or Samarkand. 

On the south of this college is situated a mosque, which is called Mesjid-e-MakatS. 
(or the Carved Mosque), because its timbers are curiously carved^ with ornaments and 
flowers of various kinds, and the whole of the walls and roof are adorned in the same 
manner. The direction of the Kibleh*^ of this mosque is very different from that of 
the college ; and the ptohhbility is, that the Kibleh of the former was adjusted by 
astronomical observation. 

Another rexharkable edifice is the observatory, erected on the skirts of the hill of 
Kohik, which is provided with an astronomical apparatus, and is three stories in 
height. By means of this observatory, Ulugh Beg Mirza,^ composed the Zio)||pLor* 
k3,ni (or Korkini Astronomical Tables), which are followed at the present time, scarcely 
any other being used. Before they were published, the Ilkh&ni Astronomical Tables 
were in general use, constructed by Khwdjeh Nasir in the time of Holftkfl, in an ob- 
servatory built at MarSLgha. Uplaku Khan was also denominated Ilkhd^ni. Not more 
than seven or eight observatories have been constructed in the world. Among these, 
one was erected by the Khalif Mamfln, and in it the astronomical Tables entitled Zich 
Md.milni were drawn up. Another was built by Btalmius.^ Another was the obser- 
vatory erected in Hindustan, in the time of Raja Bikcrmajet, a Hindh, in Ujein and 
Dhd.r, in the kingdom of Malwah, now known as the kingdom of Mahdh. The Hin- 
dus still follow the astronomical tables which were then constructed. Since the build- 
ing that observatory till the present time® is 1584 years. These tables are, however, 
more imperfect than any of the others. 

At the foot of the hill of Kohik, on the west, there is a garden, named Bagh-e-meidau 
(the Garden of the Plain), in the middle of which is a splendid edifice, two stories high, 

^ This floor seems to have been ornamented with mosaic work. 

^ I am informed that there is an old mosque at Delhi, in the fort, which goes by the name of Shir 
^>hah, which is said jto have furnished the model of this at Samarkand. It is added, that it is easily seen 
to be ancient by the architecture. It is covered with Arabic inscriptions, and is still a very striking edi- 

ti%’. 

8 The Kibkh is the point to which the Musulmans turn in prayer. The black stone, or kaaha, in the 
temple of Mekka, is their Kibleh. 

* The illustrious Ulugh Beg Mirza, who governed Samarkand nearly forty years, chiefly in his fa- 
ther's lifetime, devoted much of his leisure to study, and was particularly skilled in the mathematicBl 
sciences. The task of composing the astronomical tables which go under his name was first intrusted to 
Moulana Selkh-ed-din Musa, better known by the name of the Kazi*zadeb Rumi. On his death, it de- 
volved on Mouldna Ghi^-ed-din Jemshid ; and he having died in the course of the work, they were com- 
pleted by Ibn Ali Muhammed Koshji, generally called Ali Kosbji. Graves pretends, that he heard 
from a Turk worthy of credit, that the radius of the quadrant used by Ulugh in his observations, 
was equal to the height of St Sophia's. Ulugh Beg Is said to have himself assisted in the composition of 
the Tables. 5 ptoleray, the Geographer. 

^ This remark would seem to fix the period when Baber composed this part of his Commentmries at 
A. H. 934, or A. D. 1527-8, that being the 1584th year of the era of Vikram-aditya, only three years 
before his death. 
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named Chehil*Sitftii (the Forty Hllars). The pillars are all of stone. In the four tur- 
rets in the comers of this building, they have constructed four Guldestehs,^ or minarets, 
the road up to which is by these four towers. In every part of the building are stone 
pillars curbusly wrought ; some twisted, others fluted, and some with other peculiari- 
ties* The four sides of the upper story consist of open galleries, supported by pillars 
all of stone ; and in the centre is a grand hall or pavilion,^ likewise of stone. The 
raised floor of the palace is all paved with stone. .Towards the hill of Kohik there is a 
small garden, wherein is a great open hall, within which is a large throne of a single 
stone, about fourteen or fifteen gez**^ in length, seven or eight in breadth, and one^ in 
height. This .huge stone was brought from a great distance. There is a crack in it, 
which it is said to have received since it was brought to this place. In this garden, 
4here is another state pavilion, the walls of which are overlaid with porcelain of China, 
wfa|f|iie it is called the Chinese House. It is said that a person was sent to Khitd,^ for 
the purpose of bringing it. Within the walls of Samarkand is another ancient build- 
ing, called the Laklaka (or Echoing) Mosque ; because, whenever any person stamps 
on the ground in the mosque, an echo (Laklaka) is returned. It is a strange thing, the 
secret of which is known to nobody* ^ 

In the time of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, many of the greater and lesser Begs formed 
gardens, some large, others smaller. Among these, the Chehar-Bagh^ of Dervish 
Muhammed Terkh&n, in respect of climate, situation, and beauty, is equalled by few. 
It is situated loWer down than the Bagh-e-meidan, on a small eminence that rises 
above the valley of Kulbeh, and commands a view of the whole vale, which stretches 
out below. In this Chehar-Bagh, there is a variety of different plots laid out one above 
another, all on a regular plan, and elms, cypresses, and white poplars, are planted in 
the different compartments. It is a very perfect place. Its chief defect is, that it has 
no great stream of running water* 

Samarkand is a wonderfully elegant city. One of its distinguishing peculiarities is, 
that each trade has its own bazar ; so that different trades are not mixed together in 
the same place. The established customs and regulations are good. The bakers’ shops 
are excellent, and the cooks are skilful. The best paper in the world comes from Sa- 
markand. The species of paper cvMeijuaz comes entirely from Kanegil, which is si- 
tuated on the banks of the Abe-Si&h (Black Water), called also the Abe-Rahmet (or 
Water of Mercy). Another production of Samarkand is the Kermezi^ (or crimson 
velvet), which is exported to all quarters. 

Around Samarkand are five aulengs (or meadows). One of these is famous, under 

* The Guldesteh is a minaret, or any high turret-like building ; it is generally built with open gal- 
leries or corridors, and with a winding staircase to ascend to its summit. * Char-dereh. 

* Twenty-eight or thirty feet long, fourteen or sixteen broad, and two high. 

^ The Persian has a gez a and a half, which is three feet. ^ Northern China. 

« Chehar-Bagh, or Char-Bagh, means Four-Gardens. It is generally a very large and elegant garden. 
It perhaps had this name from having been originally laid out in four principal plots, with two avenues 
crossing each other at right angles in dies centre. It is said to have been usual to lay out the dif^ent 
plots or divisions in different styles. Now, however, the term is applied to any large and elegant garden. 

f Hence the cramoi^g of our old ballads. 
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the name of Kanegil. It lies to the east of Samarkand, but a little inclining to the Ka- 
north. It may be about a shiraa kos‘ off. The Abe-Rahmet (or Water of Mercy) 
runs through the midst of it, and has volume enough to drive seven or eight mills. 

The banks of this stream are full of quagmires. Many allege that the original name 
of this meadow was Julengi Kdne-Abgtr (the Meadow of Quagmires) ; but in histories 
it is always denominated Kane^Gil (the Clay-Pits).^ The Sultans of Samarkand were 
accustomed to guard this vale as a and were in the habit of taking up their 

residence for two or three weeks annually in this meadow. 

Higher up than this meadow, to the south-east, lies another, called the Yuret-Khan Vucct. 
(or Khan’s halting-place). It is to the east of Samarkand, about one shiraa kos. The 
Abe-Siah (Black Water), after passing through it, proceeds on to Kanegil. The river 
winds round the Yuret-Khan in such a manner as to leave room within for an army 
to encamp. The roads leading from it are very narrow. Perceiving the excellqipe of 
this position, I encamped here for some time during the siege. 

Another is the Kurugh meadow, which lies between the Bagh-e-Dilkusha and Samar- The Ku- 
kand. Another meadow is that of Kule Moghdk, which lies to the west of Samai*kand, 
but inclining to the north, at the distance of two shiraa kos. This is also a pleasant The Kfil.c 
valley. On one side of it is a large reservoir or piece of water (Kul), whence it is MughSk 
called the meadow of K{il-e-Moghak. During the siege of Samarkand, when I was 
encamped at Yuret-Khan, Sultan Ali Mirza took up his station on this plain of KAl-e- 
Moghak. 

Another is the meadow of Kulbeh, which is but small. On the north it has the The Valley 
village of Kulbeh and the river of Kohik ; on the south, the Bagh-e-meidan and the 
Chehar-Bagh of Dervish Muhammed Terkhd^n ; on the east, the hill of Kohik. 

Samarkand has many provinces and Tumans. One of the largest of its provinces, its Tu. 

and which comes near to Samarkand, is Bokhara, lying to the west of Samarkand 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ provinces. 

twenty-five farsangs.*^ Bokhara is a fine city, and has seven Tumans or districts, isokham. 
each of them resembling a town. Its fruits are both abundant and of good quality, 
particularly its melons, which are exquisite ; the melons of Bokhara are not to be 
equalled in all Maweralnaher, either for quantity or excellence. Though, at Akhsi, in 
the country of Ferghana, there is one extremely sweet and delicate species of me- 
lon, which they call Mir Taimiiri, yet, in Bokhara, there is a profusion of melons of 
every description, and all good of their kind. The pruin or plum of Bokhara is also 
celebrated, and nowhere else is that fruit to be found in equal perfection. They peel 
off the rind of this fruit, and dry it,^ after which it is carried as a most acceptable 
rarity to other countries. As a laxative, it is a medicine of approved excellencck 
The household fowl and goose are here of a good breed. In all Mftweralnaher there 
is no wine superior, in spirit and strength, to that of Bokhara. When I drank wine 
at Samarkand, in the days when I had my drinking-bouts, I used the wine of Bo- 
khara. 

1 More than a mile and ft half^ * See Histde Taimur Bee, vol. I. 96; vol. II. ISSaadiei. 

’ See Note p. 42. * About 100 miles. * 

^ Perhaps the meaning of this only is, that they take out the stone. 
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Another province is Kesh, to the south of Samarkand, at the distance of nine far* 
sangs.^ Between the cities of Kesh and Samarkand lies a hill, called Amak Dayftn, 
from which all the stones brought to the city are quarried. In the spring, the plains, 
the town of Kesh, the walls and terraces of the houses, are all green and cheerful, 
whence it is named Sheher-Sebz (the Green City). As Kesh was the place of Taimur 
Beg’s nativity, he made incredible exertion to extend and render it his capital. He 
built a number of magnificent edifices, and, among others, a lofty Tdk, or arched hall, 
for holding his court. On the right and left of this great Td.k, he constructed two 
smaller T4ks (or arched halls), for the convenience of the Bogs who attended the 
court. And, for the benefit of those who came to wait the result of their applications, 
smaller T&ks and saloons were constructed on all sides of the great hall of audience. 
There is not in the world any Tak or arch that can be compared with the large one, 
whi^ is said to exceed even the Td.k-e-Kesra.^ In Kesh there is a~ college and mauso- 
leum, in which arc the tombs of Jeh&ngir Mirza and of several of his family. As, 
however, Kesh was found not to possess the same requisites for becoming a great city 
as Samarkand, Taimur Beg at last fixed on Samarkand as his capital. 

Another province is Karshi, which they also call Nesef and Nakhsheb. Karshi is a 
Moghul word, signifying a burial-ground. It probably received this name after the 
conquest of Chengis Khan. It is deficient in water, but is very pleasant in spring. 
Its apricots and melons are excellent. It is situated south of Samarkand, inclining 
towards the west, at the distance of eighteen farsangs.^ There is a small bird resem- 
bling the Baghri Kara (black-liver^), which they call holkiiirogh (horse-tails). They 
are innumerable in the district of Karshi, and, from the quantity of them there found, 
they get the name of Murghak-Karshi (the small fowl of ELarshi). 

Another district is that of Khozar. 

Karmina is another ; it lies between Samarkand and Bokhd^ra. 

There is another district named Karakul (the black lake), which lies lower down 
the river than any of the rest. It is seven farsangs^ to the north-west of Bokh&ra, 
and has some very fine Tumans. 

Some of the richest Tumans ai*e those of Soghd, and the Tumftns connected with 
Soghd, which commence not far from BokhS^ra, and proceed without interruption to 
their termination at Yar-il4k. There is not one farsang the whole way that does not 
contain some populous tillage. It was in allusion to these Tum&ns that Taimur Beg 
used to boast that ho possessed a garden thirty farsangs^ in length. 

Another Tum&n is that of Sh&dw&r, which lies close upon the city and suburbs. It 
is a very fine Tumftn; On one side of it is the hill which lies between Samarkand 
and Shehr-Sebz ; and the greater part of its villages lie scattered on the skirts of that 
hUl. On the other side it has the river Kohik. The temperature of the air is charm- 
ing; the appearance of the country beautiful, water abundant, and provisions cheap. 

1 About 36 miles. 

3 The Tak-e-Kesra, below Bagdftd on the Tigrit, is 105 feet high, 84 feet span, and 150 feet deep. 

’ About 72 miles. * Probably the rock pigeon of India. 

^ About 2S miles, it should be south west ^ A hundred and twenty miles. 
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Those who have travelled in Misr and Sh&m^ acknowledge that nothing there is com** 
parable to it. Though there are other Tum&ns dependant on Samarkand, yet they are 
not equal to those which have been mentioned. 

Taimur Beg conferred the government of Samarkand on his son Jehibigir; and Siieeetiton 
after the death of Jehd,ngtr Mirza, he gave it to that prince’s eldest son, Muhammed 
Sultan. Jehdnglr-Shahrokh Mirza conferred the government of all the provinces of 
MAweralnaher on his own eldest son Ulugh Beg Mirza, from whom it was taken by 
his son Abdal*latlf Mirza ; who, for the sake of the enjoyments of this fleeting and 
transitory world, murdered his own father, an old man so illustrious for his knowledge. 

The date of the death of Ulugh Beg Mirza is contained in the following memorial 
verses:® 


Ulugh Beg, the ocean of learning and science. 

Who was the protector of this lower world, 

Drank from Abas the honey of martyrdom. 

And the date of his death is {Abdn kiitht)^Ahds slew him. 

Yet his son did not retain the diadem above five or six months; the following 
verses were applied to him : 

111 does sovereignty befit a parricide : 

But should he gain it, let six months be the utmost limit of his reign. 

The date of his death is also expressed in memorial verses : 

Abdal-latif, who rivalled the pomp of Khosrou and Jemshid, 

Who was attended by crowds of courtiers like Feridun and Zerdusht, 

Was slain by Baba Hussain, one Friday night, with an arrow. 

And the date of the event is {Bdbd Hussain -Baba Hussain slew him. 

After Abdal*lat}f Mirza, Abdulla Mirza, the son of Ibr&him Sultan Mirza, and 
grandson of Shahrokh Mirza, and the son-in-law of Ulugh Beg Mirza, mounted the 
throne, and reigned one year and a half, or nearly two years. After him the govern- 
ment was seized by Sultan Abusald Mirza, who, in his own lifetime, conferred the 
government on his eldest son Sultan Ahmed Mirza. After the death of Sultan Abu- 
sald Mirza, Sultan Ahmed Mirza continued to exercise the sovereignty. On the deatli 
of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, Sultan Mahmud Mirza ascended the throne. After Sultan 
Mahmfid Mirza, Baiesanghar Mirza was raised to the throne. During the sedition 
of the Terkhan Begs, Baiesanghar Mirza was seized, and his brother Sultan Ali 
Mirza placed on the throne for one or two days. Baiesanghar Mirza again recovered 
it, as has been related. I took it from Baiesanghar Mirza. The events that followed 
will be mentioned in the course of these Memoirs. 

> Egypt and Syria. 

• To commemorate any important event, or to fix the date in the memory, the Persians make much 
use of memorial verses, in which a certain number of letters have a numerical value, that added together 
give the required date. Thus Abds-kdsht gives 8^3. 

s The numerical letters united make 834. 
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When I mounted the throne of Samarkand, I showed the same faTOur and grace to 
the great lorda of Samarkand that they bad been accustomed to in times past, and 1 
distinguished the Begs who had accompanied me by rewards proportioned to their 
situation and merits. I bestowed more eminent rewards on Sultan Ahmed Tambol 
than on any of my other nobles. Samarkand had been taken after a severe and fa** 
tiguing diege of seven months. On getting possession of it, the soldiers of the army 
acquired considerable booty. All the rest of the country, Samarkand excepted, bad 
voluntarily joined me or Sultan Ali Mirza, and consequently these districts had not 
been given up to plunder. From a place which had been entirely ruined and sacked, 
how was it possible to levy anything by taxation ? It had all been completely pillaged 
by the troops. Samarkand when taken was in such a distressed state, that it was 
absolutely necessary to furnish the inhabitants with seed-corn and supplies, to enable 
them to carry on ^e cultivation till the harvest. How was it possible to levy anything 
from a country that was in this exhausted condition ? Under these circumstances the 
soldiers were exposed to considerable distress, and 1 on my part had nothing to give 
them. They therefore began to think of home, and to desert by ones and twos* The 
first man who went off was Khon-Kuli Bi&n-Kuli. Ibrahim Beg-chik was another. 
All the Moghuls deserted ; and, finally, Sultan Ahmed Tambol himself went off, and 
left me. 

In order to put a stop to this defection, I sent Khwajeh Kazi to Uzun Hassan, who 
had a great attachment and veneration for the Khwajeh, to prevail upon him to con- 
cur in adopting measures to punish some of the fugitives, and send back others to me. 
But the prime mover of this sedition, and the grand instigator of these desertions and 
defections, was, in reality, the perfidious Uzun Ilassan himself. After the defection of 
Sultan Ahmed Tambol, all the fugitives openly and in direct terms professed their 
hostility. 

Though I had never received any kind of assistance or succour from Sultan Mah- 
mud Khan, during the several years that I had led my army against Samarkand, yet, 
no sooner had I succeeded in conquering that country, than he indicated a desire to 
occupy Andej&n. On the present occasion, when the greater part of my troops, and 
the whole of the Moghuls, had deserted me and gone to Akhsi and Andej&n, Uzun 
Hassan and Tambol expressed a wish that those countries' should be placed under 
Jehangir Mirza. It was inexpedient that they should be given up to him, on many 
accounts. One of these was, that though I never had promised them to the Khan, yet 
he had demanded them; and if, after such demand, they were bestowed on Jehangir 
Mirza,' 1 must expect to come to an explanation with him. Another reason was, that 
at this season, when my men had deserted and gone back to their own countries, a re- 
quest seemed equivalent to a command* Had the request been made before, I might 
have complied with a good grace ; but who could bear a tone of authority ? All the 
Moghuls who had accompanied me, as well as the army of Andej&n, and some even 
of the Begs who were near my person, had gone off to Andej^n. Only about a thou- 
sand men, including Begs, great and small, remained with me in Samarkand. 

When they found that their request was not complied with, they collected all the 
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people who had left me from disappointment^ and united them to their party. These 
deserters, who dreaded the reward of their guilt, stood in such terror of me, that they 
deemed this revolt an interposition of God in their favour. Having marched from 
Akhsi against Andej&n, they openly raised the standard of rebellion and hostility. 

One Tiilun Khwkjeb, who was the bravest and most resolute of my skirmishers, had 
been honourably entertained by my father, Omer-sheikh Mirza, and I myself had con- 
tinued to show him distinguished marks of my regard, and raised him to the rank of 
Beg. He was an extremely gallant soldier, an excellent partizan, and every way worthy 
of the favour shown him. As Tiilun Khwkjeh was the man of all the Moghuls on 
whom I had conferred the greatest benefits, and in whom I reposed the most perfect 
trust, when the Ulus of Moghul|^ began to retire, I sent him to confer with them, and 
to remove from their minds any jealousies or disgusts which they might have con- 
ceived, that they might not be led to throw away their lives from any false apprehen- 
sions of my resentment ; but the traitors had wrought upon them so effectually, that 
entreaties and promises and threats were tried in vain. The march of Tulun Khwd- 
jeh was by Mian-Doab, which is also called Reb&tiki-Aderchlni.^ Uzun Hassan and 
Sultan Ahmed Tambol dispatched a body of light troops, who fell by surprise on Tii- 
lun Khwajeh, took him prisoner, carried him off, and put him to death. 

Uzun Hassan and Tambol now carried Jehangir Mirza along with them, and laid 
siege to Andejan. When I set out with the army, I had left Ali Dost Tagh&i in com- 
mand of Andej&,n, and Uzun Hassan in charge of Akhsi. Khw&jeh Kazi had also re- 
turned back to Andej&n. Among those who had deserted from Samarkand, were a 
number of good soldiers. Khwajeh Kazi, immediately on his arrival, with a view of 
preserving the fort, and induced by his affection and attachment to me, divided 
dghteen thousand of his own sheep among the troops who were in the town, and 
ionong the wives and families of such as were with me. During the siege, I received 
letters from my mothers,^ as well as from Khwajeh Kazi, mentioning that they were 
besieged, and so hotly pressed, that, if I did not hasten to their relief, thhig^ would 
come to a very bad termination : That I had taken Samadcand with the forces of An- 
dejan, and, if 1 still continued master of Andej&n, might once more (should God pros- 
per me) regain possession of Samarkand. Letters of this import followed fast upon 
each other. At this time I had just somewhat recovered from a severe illness. My 
circumstances, however, prevented me from nursing myself during my amendment ; 
and my anxiety and exertions brought on such a severe relapse, that for four days I 
was speechless, and the only nourishment I received was from having my tongue occa- 
sionally moistened with cotton. Those who were with me, high and low. Begs, cava- 
liers, and soldiers, despairing of my life, began each to shift for himself. 

At this very crisis a servant of Uzun Hassan’s came on an embassy with some se- 
ditious propositions. The Begs, very mistakenly, brought him where I was, and then 
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> Or, perhaps, rather Rebdtik-Urchin, the-district of Rebatik (the Small Caravanserai). U lies to 
the east of Andejdn. Urchin, in Ferghdna, &(f. signifies province or district. ^ 

* That is, ** mj father’s widows,” or, perhaps, ray mother and grandmother.” 
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gave him leave to depart. In four olt five days I got somewhat better, but still had a 
little difficulty of speech. A few days afterwards I received letters from my mother, 
my mother’s mother Isandoulet Begum, and from my teacher and spiritual guide 
Khw&jeh Moul&na Kazi, inviting me with so much solicitude to come to their assist- 
March. auce, that I had not the heart to delay. In the month of Rejeb, on a Saturday, 1 
Mafches to Samarkand for Andejin. At this time I had reigned just one hundred 

the relief of days in Samarkand. Next Saturday I reached Khojend, and that same day intelligence 
Andejan. seven days before, on the very Saturday on which I had left Samarkand, 

•urre^er!^ AH Dost TaghM had surrendered the fortress of Andej^n to the enemy. 

The truth was, that the servant of Uzun Hassan, who had been suffered to depart 
during my illness, arriving while the enemy were Wsy with the siege, and relating 
what he had witnessed, tliat the King had lost his speech, and received no nourishment 
except from having his tongue moistened with cotton steeped in a liquid, was made to 
confirm these circumstances on oath in the presence of Dost Ali Taghai, who stood at 
the Khakan Gate. ^ Completely confounded at the news, he commenced a negotiation 
with the enemy, and having entered into terms of capitulation, surrendered the fort* 
There was no want of provisions, nor of fighting-men in the place. This wretched 
fellow’s conduct, therefore, was the extreme of treachery and cowardice." He merely 
employed the circumstances that have been mentioned as a cover to his baseness. 
Khwajeh After the surrender of Andej&n, the enemy having received information of my arri- 
Kazi hang- Khojeiid, seized Khwajeli Moul&na Kazi and martyred him, by hanging him in 

a shameful manner over tlie gate of the citadel. Khwfijeh Moul&na Kazi’s real name 
was Abdalla, but he was better known by the other appellation. By the father’s side 
he was descended of l^eikh Burh&n-ed-dm Kilij, and by the mother’s side from Sultan 
Ilik M&zi ; and his family Imd for a long time maintained the situation of Muktida 
(prime religious guides), and of Sheikh-al-Islam (or chief judge in ecclesiastical law), 
in the country of Ferghana. Khwajeh Ka/i was the disciple of Khwajeh Abid-ulla, 
by whom he was educated. I have no doubt that Khwajeh Kazi wjis a Wali (or saint); 
What better proof of it could be required than the single fiict that, in a short time, no 
trace or memorial remained of any one of all those who were concerned in his murder. 
They were all completely extirpated. Khwajeh Kazi was a wonderfully bold man, 
which is also no mean proof of sanctity. All mankind, however brave they be, have 
some little anxiety or trepidation about them. The Khwajeh had not a particle of 
either. 

After the Khwajeh’s death, they seized and plundered all those who were connected 
with him as his servants and domestics, his tribe and followers. They sent to me, to 
Khojend, my grandmother, my mother, and the families of several persons who were 
with me. For the sake of Andejd.n, I had lost Samarkand, and found that 1 had lost 
the one without preserving the other. 

Baber redu. I HOW became a prey to melancholy and vexation ; for since I had been a sovereign 
prince, I never before had been separated in this manner from my country and follow- 

' Or J^^n. It is written both ways. I rather imagine Jag^n to be the true reading. 
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erfi ; and since the day that I had known myselfi I had never experienced such grief 
and auffering. While I was at Khojend, some who envied Khalifeh could not endure 
to see his influence in my court ; and Muhammed Hussain Mirza and some others In obliged 
exerted themselves with such eflect, that I was obliged to allow him to retire to T&sh- KhallfeiiT 
kend. 

I had sent Klsim Beg to Tdshkend to the Khan, to request him to march against Suitan 
Andejin. The Khan, who was my maternal uncle, accordingly, having collected an Khan ” 
army, advanced by the Dale of Ahengeran, ' and I having set out from Khojend, met 
him by the time he had encamped below Kundezlik and Amft.ni.^ Having reduced ber. 
Kundezlik and Amani, he advanced towaids Akhsi and encamped. The enemy too, 
on their part, having brought together what army they had, came to Akhsi. At this 
time the fortress of Pap was held by some of my partizans in hopes of my arrival ; but 
the enemy, gaining courage from a belief of the Khan’s retreat, carried it by storm. 

Though the Khan had many valuable qualities and talents, yet he had no talents as But » pre- 
a soldier or general. At the very moment when matters were brought to such a pass, 
that, if we had advanced a single march, the country might have been gained without 
fighting a battle, he listened to the artful proposals of the enemy, and dispatched 
Khwajeh Abul Makaram with Tambol’s elder brother, Beg Tilbeh, who at that time 
was the Khan’s chamberlain, on an embassy, with proposals for an accommodation. 

The cabal, in order to extricate themselves, presented such a mixture of truth and 
falsehood in their representations, and seasoned their eloquence so well with gratifica- 
tions and bribes to those who acted as negotiators, that the Khan was prevailed upon 
to break up and retreat the way he came. As the Begs, captains, and warriors, who 
were with me, had many of them their wives and families in AndejeLn ; and as they 
now saw no hope of our regaining it, great and small, Beg and common man, to the Baberaban- 
number of seven or eight hundred men, separated from me entirely. Among the no- hi8"ann>l 
bles who left me, were Ali Dervish Beg, Ali Mazid Kochin, Muhammed Baber Beg, 

Sheikh Abdulla the chatnberlain, and Miram L^hari. There adhered to me, choo- 
sing voluntarily a life of exile and difficulty, of all ranks, good and bad, somewhat 
more than two hundred, and less than three hundred men. Of the Begs were KAsim 
Beg Kochin, Weis Laghari, Ibrahim Saru Minkaligh, Shiram Tagh&i, and Sldlm Ka- 
rabeg. Of my other officers and courtiers there were Mir Shah Kochin, Syed Kisim, 
the Chamberlain,^ a Jelair, Kasim Ajab, Muhammed Dost, Ali Dost Taghii, Muham- 
med Ali Mubashar, Khoda-berdi Toghchi (the Standard-bearer), a Moghul, Yarek Ta- 
ghai, Sultan Kuli, Pir Weis, Sheikh Weis, Yar Ali, Beldl K&sim, Master of the Horse, ^ 

Hyder Rik&bdar (the Equerry). 

I was now reduced to a very distressed condition, and wept a great deal. I returned * 

to Khojend, whither they sent me my mother and my grandmother, with the wives 
and families of several of those who had continued with me. 1 spent that Ramzdn in May, use. 

1 Julgeh-e-Ahenger&n, BkckEnnithB* Dale. 

^ It has been already observed, that Kundezlik and Amani lay close to the bills, on the road between 
T&shkend and Akhsi. 

’ Ishik Agha. * Ishik Aghs. ^ Mir Akhur* 

H 
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Khojend, and afterwards, having sent a person to Sultan MabmM Khan to soUeit as- 
sistance, proceeded against Samarkand. He dispatched his son, Sultan Muhatnmed 
Khanekeh, and Ahmed Beg, with four or five thousand men, against Samarkand ; and 
came himself to Uratippa, where I had an interview with him, and then advanced to- 
wards Samarkand by way of Yar-ai]d.k. Sultan Muhammed and Ahmed Beg had 
reached Yar-atl&k before me by another road. I came by way of Burkeh-ail&k to Seng- 
raz, whieh is the chief township and seat of the Darogha of Yar-ailfik ; but before my 
arrival, Sultan Muhammed and Ahmed Beg, having been informed of the approach of 
But IS for- Sheib&ni Khan, and of his ravaging Shirftz and that vicinity, had retreated back in 
r^hojendl I too was consequently compelled to retreat, and returned to Khojend. 

Repairs to Inspired as I was with an ambition for conquest and for extensive dominion, I would 
Taahkend. account of one or two defeats, sit down and look idly around me. I now re- 

paired to Tdshkend to the Khan, in order to gain some assistance' in my views on An- 
dejan. This journey also furnished me with a pretext for seeing Shah Begum ^ and 
my other relations, whom 1 had not seen for seven or eight years. A few days after 
(Jetf<arcin- my arrival, Syed Muhammed Mirza Doghlet, Ayfib Begchik, and Jan Hassan, were 
Moghuls, appointed to accompany me, with a reinforcement of seven or eight hundred men. 
Takes Na- With this auxiliary force I set out, and without tarrjdng in Khojend, advanced with- 
out loss of time, and leaving Kandb^am on the left, in the course of the night, reach- 
ed and applied scaling-ladders to the fortress of Nasiikh, which is ten &.rsangs from 
Khojend and three* from Kandb&d&m, and carried the place by surprise. It was the 
season when the melons were ripe, and at Nasiikh there is a sort of melon termed i>- 
rndil Sheikhif the skin of which is yellow and puckered like shagreen leather ; they are 
in great abundance. The seeds are about the size of those of an ^pple, and the pulp 
four fingers thick. It is a remarkably delicate and agreeable melon, and there is none 
equal to it in that quarter. Next morning the Moghul Begs represented to me that 
we had only a handful of men, and that no possible benefit could result from keeping 
possession of a pingle insulated castle. Indeed there was truth in what they said ; so 
Hut ttban- that, not finding it expedient to remain there and garrison the fort, I retired and went 
dons it. back to Khojend. 

same year Khosrou Shah, accompanied by Buesanghar Mirza, marched with an 
Baiesuighar army to Cheghfinifin, and, with the most deceitful and treacherous intentions, sent an 
embassy to Saltan Masafid Mirza, inviting him to join them in their enterprise against 
Samarkand ; proposing that, if they conquered it, the one Mirza should fix the seat of 
his government in Samarkand, and the other in Hissir. At this time very general 
discontents prevailed among the Begs, courtiers, cavaliers, and soldiers of Sultan Ma- 
safid. The reason of their dissatisfaction was, that Sheikh Abdulla Birlds, who had 
left Sultan Baiesanghar Mirza to join Sultan Masafid Mirza, and who was the Mirza’s 
father-in-law, had obtained great rank and confidence ; and, though Hissfir is but a 
narrow and confined country, Sultan Masaiid Mirza had given him an allowance of a 
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^ Shah Begum vras one of Yunis Bhan’s widows. 

3 Forty miles from Khojend and twelve from Kandbadam. 
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thousand tumans^ in money, besides the whole country of Kliutlan. Khutlaii was the 
Jagir^ of the Begs and officers about Sultan Masahd Mrasa’s person. Sheikh Abdulla 
Birlda, however, got possession of the whole, and he and his sons gained a complete 
ascmidency and unlimited direction of affiurs at the court. Such as were dissatisfied, 
fled and joined Baiesanghar Mirza. Khosrou Shah and Baiesanghar Mirza having 
lulled Sultan Masaud Mirza into a careless security by their deceitful professions, after 
a sudden march from Chegh&nian, appeared before Hiss&r about the beat of the morn- 
ing drum, invested and took it. 


At this time Sultan Masaiid Mirza was not within the fortress, but at a palace in 
the vicinity^ which had been built by his father, called the Doulet Serm. Finding it 
impossible to throw himself into the fort, he fled towards Khutl&n, accompanied by 
Sheikh Abdulla Birlas ; but having separated from him on the road, he proceeded by 
the Pass of Ubaj ^ and took refuge with Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

As soon as Khosrou Shah had taken Hiss&r, he placed Baiesanghar Mirza in it, and 
gave Khutl^n to his younger brother Wali. A few days after be set out against Balkh. 
Having dispatched before him one of his principal retainers, named Nazar Behdder, 
with four thousand men, to occupy tlie environs of that place, he himself followed soon 
afterwards, accompanied by Baiesanghar Mirza, and commenced the siege. Ibrahim 
Hussain Mirza commanded in Balkh, and had with him a considerable number of Sul- 
tan Hussain Mirza’s Begs. 

Khosrou Shah at the same time sent his younger brother Wali with a large detach- 
ment to lay siege to Shaborgh&n,^ and to ravage and destroy the country around. 
Wali was not able to approach Shaberghan, but sent out his troops to plunder the lis 
and Ulus (the wandering tribes and hordes) that occupied the desert of Zerdek, which 
they accordingly did, carrying off above one hundred thousand sheep, and nearly thret* 
thousand camels. Proceeding thence, he pillaged the district of Sancharik, and having 
taken prisoners and carried off a number of the inhabitants who had fled for refuge 
to hills and there fortified themselves, he returned to Balkh and rejoined his elder 
brother. 
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1 It is extremely difficult to fix the value of money m remote periods. The Tumdn, in Della Valle's 
time, (A. D. 1617,) was 10 zecchins, (Voyages, vol. IV. p. 357.) Mandelsloe soon after values the zec- 
chin at or 9 rupees ; which would make the tumkn of that day worth £9 or £10 sterling. In Char- 
din's time, the tumun was equal to 45 livres ; and Tavernier makes it equal to 46 livres? 1 denier, 
l-5th ; or, according to his English translator^ at the then par of 4s, 6d. for the French crown, £3, Ss. 
and a fraction. The livre, it will be remembered, like the tumdn, has been sinking in value. Fryer (Tra- 
vels, p. 228) makes the tumdn £3 and a noble. It was lately worth an Englirfi guinea, and from in- 
cessant tampering with the coin, is now worth little more than 15 shillings. As the decline has been 
constant, it was probably, in Baber's time, worth more than the highest of these sums. 

TOe Shahrukhi was a silver coin of the value of tenpence or elevenpence English, two and ahalf shah- 
rukhis being equal to a rupee in Akber's time. 

The Tang, or Tmki, was a small silver coin, of which, in Mandelsloe's time, 14, 15, or 16 went to a 
pagoda. It was of the value of about flvepence, and was formerly more. It has now declined to about 
a penny. It seems to have been the sixth part of a dirhem. 

The Ddm was an Indian copper coin, the fortieth part of a rupee. 

2 A jagir is a territorial grant held under a prince, generally for a limited period, often, however, in 
perpetuity. 

® Ubdj is a famous pass over the Amu, above Kobddidn. * West of Balkh. 
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While Khosrou Shah lay before Balkh, he one day sent Nazer Beh&der, who has 
been mentioned^ to destroy the water courses and spoil the waters in the environs of 
Balkh. Tengri Berdi Samanchi, an officer who had been brought forward by Sultan 
Hussain Mirza, issued from the fort with seventy or eighty men, and having fallen in 
with Nazer Beh&der’s party, met him face to &ce, beat him down from his horse, cut 
Nuzer Be- head, and returned back with it to the fort, having displayed singular bravery 

hider slain, in the whole course of the affiair. 

Sultan Hus< This same year Sultan Hussain Mirza levied an army and advanced to the fort of 
marclMw”* Bost' for the purpose of reducing to order Zhlnhn Arghun and Shah Shujaa his son ; 
against Zdl- who, having joined Badia-ez-Zemd.n Mirza, and given him a daughter of Zhln6n’s in 
nun Beg. ^ere now in a state of rebellion and revolt. On that occasion, when the 

Sultan could not procure supplies of grain for the army from any quarter, and was on 
the point of being compelled to raise the siege, and of being reduced to the last extre- 
Takes Host, mity from famine, the governor ® surrendered the fort, and the stores found in the 
granaries enabled the army to return to Khoras&n. 

Sultan Hus- Wlien a king like Sultan Hussain Mirza, who was attended with such royal equi- 
Holrs rebel! displayed so much pomp and state, had led his army on several different oc- 

casions against Kundez, HissA^r, and Kandahar, and had in every instance returned 
unsuccessful, bis sons and Begs were spirited up to venture on seditions and rebellion. 
Sultan Hussain Mirza had dispatched Muhammed Wali Beg, with a number of Begs 
and the bulk of his army, for the purpose of chastising his son Muhammed Hussain 
Mirza, who was in revolt, and gaining ground at Asterab&d, with instructions to ad- 
vance upon him by rapid marches. He himself, meanwhile, remained encamped in 
the Auleng (or meadow) of Nlshin ; ^ when Badia-ez-Zem&n Mirza, and Shah Beg the 
son of Zulniin, having collected a body of troops, came on him by surprise. By a most 
fortunate accident, Sultan Masaud Mirza, who hud just lost Hissar, came that very day 
to join Sultan Hussain Mirza ; and, in the course of the same day, the army that had 
been detached agaipst Astcrabad, having returned back, also joined him. When the 
two armies therefore came to face each other, the enemy found themselves too weak to 
venture on a battle, and Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza and Shah Beg took to flight. Sultan 
Hussain Mirza received Sultan Masaud Mirza in the most gracious manner, gave him 
one of his daughters in marriage, and distinguished him by every mark of attention 
and kindness. Seduced, however, by the instigations of Baki Cheghaniani, the younger 
brother of Khosrou Shah, who some time before had entered into the service of Sultan 
buitaii Ma. Hussain Mirza, he did not continue in Khorasan, but went off, under some false pre- 
leaves his text, without even taking leave of Sultan Hussain Mirza, and joined Khosrou Shah. 

Khosrou Shah now sent for Baiesanghar Mirza from Hiss&r, At this time Mirin- 

1 Sultan Hussain Mirza had advanced with his army to Zemin D^wer, but found himself forced to 
retreat into Khoras&n. He previously, however, laid siege to Bost, in which were some of ZulnOn's stores. 
The garrison, by bolding out a few days, might have starved the besiegers ; but the Governor, Abdal 
Rahmon Arghdn, surrendered after a feeble resistance. Kila Bost lies on the left bank of the Helmend, 
below Zemin D&wer, which lies higher up towards the hills, on the right bank of the Si&hbend river. 

* Darogha. Near Herat. 
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Shah Mirza, the son of Ulugh Beg Mirza, ^ who had rebelled against hig father and 
taken shelter among the Haz&ras, having done something which gave them offence, 
was obliged to leave them also, and now came to Khosrou Shah. Some evil-minded 
counsellors advised Khosrou Shah to put all the three princes to death, and to cause 
the Khutbeh® to be read in his own name. He did not Ml into this plan, but yet, for 
the sake of this fleeting and faithless world, which never was, and never will be, true 
to any one, this thankless and ungrateful man seized Sultan Masafid Mirza, a prince 
whom he himself had reared from infancy to manhood, and whose governor he had 
been, and blinded him by lancing his eyes. Some of the foster-brothers, clansmen, and eyc» 
playmates of Masaud Mirza carried him off, with the intention of conducting him to khoswu^' 
Sultan Ali Mirza in Samarkand, and brought him to Kesh. Here, discovering a plan "‘^^***’'* 
that had been formed for attacking them, tliey fled, crossed the river Amu by the pas- 
sage of Chehfi.r-Jui, and took refuge with Sultan Hussain Mirza. Every day until the 
day of judgment, may a hundred thousand curses light on the head of that man who 
is guilty of such black treachery, and on his who plans it : let every man who hears of 
this action of Khosrou Shah, pour out imprecations on him ; for he who hears of such 
a deed and does not curse him, is himself worthy to be accursed. 

' After this abominable transaction, having declared Baiesanghar Mirza King, he sent 
him off to Hissd.r ; and, at the same time, sent Miran Shah Mirza towards Bami&n, 
accompanied by Syed KA,miI, who was to lend him his assistance. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 904. « 

Having failed in repeated expeditions against Samarkand and Andcjan, I once 
more returned to Khojend. Khojend is but a small place ; and it is difficult for one 
to support two hundred retainers in it. How, then, could a man, ambitious of em- 
pire, set himself down contentedly in so insignificant a place ? 

In order to forward my views against Samarkand, I now sent some persons to Baber se* 
Muhammed Hussain Korkin Doghlet, who held Uratippa, to confer with him, and foj'one 
induce him to lend me for one winter Beshigher, which is one of the villages of winter. 
Yar-ailik. It had formerly belonged to the reverend Khwijeh, but, during the con- 
fusions, had become dependent on him ; and my plan now was, to take up my resi- 
dence there, and attempt whatever circumstances might suggest against Samarkand. 
Muhammed Hussain Doghlet gave his consent, and I left Khojend, on my way to 
Bashdgher. 

1 This Ulugh Beg Mirza was not the illustrious sovereign of Samarkand, but the King of Kkbul, and 
a brother of Baber's father. 

* The prayer for the prince. 

5 This year of the Hejira began 19th August 1498. 
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Attempts to When I reached Ramin^^ 1 was seized with a fever; notwithstanding which, I 
Reurtle- mounted, and, having left that place, proceeded vrith great speed, by the mountain- 
KhwAjeh. ].oute, against Rebat-e-Khwajeh/ which is the seat of the Darogha, or governor of the . 
Tuman of Shddw&r, in the hope that we might have been able to come upon it and apply 
our scalhigJadders unobserved, and so carry the place by surprise* I reached it at 
daybreak; but, finding the garrison on the alert, retreated, and reached Besh&gher, 
without halting anywhere. In spite of my fever, I had ridden fourteen farsangs,^ 
though with great difficulty, and 1 suffered much from the exertion. 

Reduces the In a few days, 1 dispatched Ibrihim Saru, Weis Laghari, and Shiram Taghai, with 
Yw^^lak • * body of my partisans and adherents, to proceed with- 

out loss of time, and reduce, either by negotiation or by force, all the fortresses of Ydr- 
ailak. At this time, Syed Yusef Beg was in command of the district of Yd,r-ail&k. 
He had remained behind in Samarkand when I abandoned it, and had been well treated 
by Sultan Ali Mirza.^ Syed Yusef Beg had sent his brother and younger son for the 
purpose of occupying and managing Yar-ailak. Ahmed Yusef, who at present has the 
government of Sialkot,^ was in charge of the fortresses. My Begs and soldiers set out. 
accordingly ; and exerting themselves with uncommon activity during the whole win- 
ter, gained possession of the strong places, some by negotiation, some by storm, and 
others by artifice and stratagem. In consequence of the incursions of the Moghuls 
and Usbeks, there is not a village in the whole district of Y&r-ailak which is not con- 
verted into a fortress. On the occasion in question, suspicions being entertained of 
Syed Yusef Beg, his younger brother, and son, on account of their known attachment 
to me, they were all sent away to Khorasan. 

The winter passed in such efforts and attempts as these. In the spring, Sultan Ali 
Mirza sent Khwdjeh Yahia to treat with me, while he himself marched with his army 
into the neighbourhood of Shiraz and K&bad.*' My soldiers, though above two hun- 
dred in number, did not amount to three hundred ; and the enemy was in great force. 
1 had hovered for a while about Andejan, but my star had not prospered. Samarkand, 
but ii> forced too, had slipped out of my hands. 1 was now compelled by necessity to make some 
sort of peace, and returned back from Beshagher. 

Khojend is an inconsiderable place, from which a single Beg would have found it difii- 
cult to have supported himself. There, however, I had remained with my whole family, 
for a year and a half, or nearly two years. The Musulmans of the place, during all 
that time, had strained themselves to the utmost extent of their abilities to serve me. 
With what face, therefore, could 1 return to Khojend, and, indeed what benefit could 
result from it? — (Tfirki couplet.) 

There was no secure place for me to go to, 

And no place of safety for me to stay in. 


I Or Z&rain. ^ It lies west of Samarkand. About 56 miles. 

^ When Baber abandoned Samarkand to march for Andejan, the forme? place was*occiq>ied by Sultan 
Ali Mirza from Bokhara. Indeed that prince was Baber’s ally, and had an army in the neighbourhood 
when Baber first entered the place. 

’ In the Penjab. 


® Or Kaidu. 
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In this state of irresolution and uncertainty, I went to the Ailftks, to the south of Ura- 
tippa, and spent some time in that quarter, perplexed and distracted with the hopeless 
state of my affidrs. 

One day, while I remained there, Khwdjeh Abul Makftram, who, like myself, was 
an exile and a wanderer, came to visit me. I took the opportunity of consulting him 
with respect to my situation and concerns, — ^whether it was advisable for me to remain 
where I was, or to go elsewhere, — what I should attempt, and what I should leave un- 
tried. He was so much affected with the state in which he found me, that he shed 
tears, and, after praying over me, took his departure. I myself was also extremely 
affected. 

That very day, about afternoon prayers, a horseman was descried at the bottom 
of the valley. He proved to be a servant of AH Dost Taghai, named Yhljfik. He came 
with a message from his master, to inform me that he had undoubtedly offended deeply, 
but that he trusted to my clemency for forgiving his past offences ; and that, if I would 
march to join him, he would deliver up Marghind^n to me, and would do me such ser- 
vice and duty as would wipe away his past errors, and free him from his disgrace. 

Instantly on hearing this news, without delay, I that very moment (it was then 
about sunset) set out post for Marghinan. From the place where I then was to Mar- 
ghind^n may be a distance of twenty-four or twenty-five farsangs.^ That night till 
morning, and the next day till the time of noon-day prayers, I halted in no place what- 
soever. About noon-day prayers, 1 halted at a village of Khojend, named Thnek-fib ; 
and, after having refreshed our horses, and fed and watered them, we again mounted 
at midnight, left Tunek-ab, rode all that night till morning, and all next day till sun- 
set, and, just before sunrise the following morning, we came within one farsang of 
Marghind^n. Weis Beg and some others, after considering matters, now represented 
to me, that All Dost Taghd.i was one who had stickled at no crimes ; that there had 
been no repeated interchange of messengers between us — no terms or conditions agreed 
upon; with what confidence, therefore, could we put ourselves in his power? In 
truth, these reflections had reason on their side. 1 therefore halted a little, and held 
a consultation, when it was finally agreed, that, though our reflections were not with- 
out foundation, we had been too late of making them. We had now passed three days 
and three nights without rest ; and we had come a distance of twenty-five farsangs 
without stopping ; that neither man nor horse had any strength left ; that there was 
no possibility of retreating, and, even if we could retreat, no place of safety to re- 
tire to ; that, since we had come so far, we must proceed. Nothing happens but by 
the will of God. Reposing ourselves on His protection, we went forward. 

About the time of the sflnnet* (or morning prayer), we reached the gate of the 
castle of MarghinAn. Ali Dost Tagh4i stood over the gateway, without throwing the 

^ About 9Q or 100 miles. 

^ The ^nnet are voluntary devotiqa^ in which the prophet indulged the true believers, to All up the 
long interval between the first prayers at seher, or morning twilight, and the poon-day prayers. They 
arc exclusive of^ the five stated times enjoined by the Divinity. 
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gale opeiiy and desired conditions. After I had assented to terms^ and given him my 
promise» he caused the gates to be opened, and paid his respects to me, conducting me 
to a suitable house within the fort. The men who had accompanied me amounted, 
great and small, to two hundred and forty. 

Uzun Hassan and Sultan Ahmed Tambol had, I found, conducted themselves very 
ill, and behaved with great tyranny to the people of the country. The whole inhabi- 
tants now anxiously wished for my restoration. Two or three days after my arrival 
in Marghinan, therefore, I dispatched Kisim Beg, with a party of my Besh^her men, 
a few others who bad recently entered my service, and some of Mir Dost Beg’s people, 
in all rather above a hundred men, with instructions to proceed to the south of Andej^, 
to the people of the liill country, such as the Ashparis, the Turuksh&rs, the Jagraks, 
and others in that quarter, and to attempt to prevail upon them, either by negotiation 
or force, to make their submission. 1 also sent Ibr&him Saru, Weis Laghari, and 
Seidi Kara, with about a hundred men, towards Akhsi, with instructions to pass the 
river of Khojend, to use all means to gain possession of the forts, and to conciliate <and 
win over the people of the hills. 

A few days after, Uzun Hassan and Sultan Ahmed Tambol, having taken Jehangir 
Mirza along with them, and collected all the soldiers and Moghuls that they had, and 
taken from Andejan and Aklisi every man able to bear arms, advanced with the in- 
tention of laying siege to Marghindn, and halted at a village named Sapau, which lies 
about a kos * to the eastward of that town. After two or three days, having arrayed 
and accoutred their host, they came up to the suburbs of Marghinan. Although 
I had detached Kasim Beg, Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari, and other officers, on ser- 
vice to two different quarters, and only a very few troops remained with me, yet having 
armed and put in array such as I had, we marched out, and would not permit them to 
advance beyond the skirts of the suburbs. This day, Khalil Chihreh Destar-pech dis- 
tinguished himself greatly, and fought with singular valour. The enemy could effect 
nothing. Two succeeding attempts were equally frustrated, and they were unable to 
reach the fortress. 

Kasim Beg, who had proceeded to the hill country to the south of Andej&n, com- 
pletely brought over the Ashparis, the Turukshars, the Jagraks, and all the people of 
that country, both the peasants settled in the hills and plains, and the Aimaks.^ The 
enemy’s soldiers, too, began to desert by ones and twos, and came and joined me. 

Ibrahim Saru, Weis Laghari, and the other chiefs who had passed the river towards 
Akhsi, possessed themselves of the fort of Pap, and of one or two other forts. Uzun 
Hassan and Tambol were tyrannical and debauched, and the peasants and men of the 
country were disgusted with their proceedings. Hassan Degchi, one of the chief men 
of Akhsi, with his own followers and a body of the mob and rabble of the place, faa- 
vingarmed themselves with sticks and clubs, attacked and drove the garrison of Akhsi 
out of the place, and forced them to take refuge in the citadel. They then invited 

* The were the wandering tribes. 

1 


^ Two miles, or a mile and a half. 
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IbraUm-SAru, Weis Laghari, Sidi Kara, and tbe chiefs who were along with them^ 
and gave them admittance into the fortified town of Akhsi. 

Sultw Mahmud Khan had dispatched to my assistance Bendeh Ali, Haider, his own 
foster-brother, with Haji Ghazi Monghat,* who had fled about this time from Sheibak 
Khan, and come over to the Khan, together with the Begs of the Tuman of Barin.* 

They arrived at this very crisis, and joined the detachment. 

Uzun Hassan was alarmed on receiving this intelligence. He dispatched a party of tJzun llas- 
his most trusty adherents, and of his bravest partizans, to the relief of the citadel of 
Akhsi. They reached the bank of the river about morning twilight. When notice of 
this was communicated to my army and to that of the Moghuls, a party was directed del of Akh. 
to strip their horses of all their furniture, and to be ready to enter the river. The * 
party which was going to relieve the citadel, having, in their confusion and alarm, 
neglected to pull the boat sufficiently up the stream, dropped down below the place 
from which they had embarked, and were unable to make the fort, so that the vessel 
was carried lower down. My troops and the Moghuls, who had stripped their horses, 
plunged on all sides into the river. The men in the boat, being panic-struck, were 
unable to defend themselves. Karloghaj Bakhshi having invited one of the sons of ^hichwcwt 
Moghul Beg to come to him, laid hold of his hand, and slew him with his sword. 

What purpose did such an act of treachery serve ? Things were now all over ; and 
this cruel deed was the occasion of the death of the greater part of those who were in 
the boat ; for our people, who had rode into the water, dragged them on shore, and 
put them almost all to death. Of the confidential servants of Uzun Hassan, Karloghaj 
Bakhshi, Khalil Diwaneh, and Kazi Ghol&m, were on board. Of these, Kazi Ohol&.m 
escaped, by pretending to be a slave. Another man of note who escaped was Syed 
Ali, who is now with me, and high in office. Another was Haider Kuli Kilkeh K^h- 
ghari. Of seventy or eighty experienced and chosen warriors, not more than five or 
six escaped. 

On receiving information of these occurrences, the enemy, being unable to maintain The rebels 
themselves in the vicinity of Marghinan, moved off in great disorder towards Andejdn. 

They had left in Andejan N&sir Beg, who had married Uzun Hassan’s sister, and 
who, if not next to Uiun Hassan in consequence, was, beyond contradiction, in pos- 
session of the third place. He was a man of sense and experience, and possessed of 
courage. Having learned the recent occurrences, and knowing on what an unstable 
basis the Cabal rested, he brought over the garrison of Andejin to my interest, and Andejan 
sent a person to invite me to the city. When the Cabal reached Andejan, and found uabw!* 
that it had declared for me, and was held on my account, being unable to agree among 
themselves, and in the greatest confusion, Uzun Hassan retired towards the citadel of 
Akhsi to his family ; Sultan Ahmed Tambol drew off to Ush to his own government, 
while Jehanglr Mirza was seized by a party of liis adherents and followers, who car- 
ried him off from Uzun Hassan and fled with him to Tambol. They overtook Tambol 
before he had reached Ush, and accompanied him in his retreat. 

As soon as 1 received advice that the gamson of Andej&n had declared for me, I 


^ The Monghato are the modem Nogais. 


^ Or Narin. 
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made no delay, but setting out at sunrise from Marghind^n, reached Andcjan when the 
Who again day was on the decline. I saw and conversed with Na^ir Beg and his sons, Dost Beg 
capital. ** Miram Beg, treated them with every mark of kindness, and gave them reason to 
expect everything from my favour. And thus, by the grace of the Most High, in the 
.TuneUOfi. month of Zilkadeh, and year nine hundred and four, I recovered my paternal king- ' 
dom, of which I had been deprived nearly two years. ^ 

Tambol ejc. Sultan Ahmed Tambol, who had proceeded towards Ush, accompanied by Jehangir 
pdl^from sooner arrived there, than the rabble and common people, arming themselves 

with sticks and clubs, made a furious attack upon him, drove them fairly out of the 
Betires to town, and sent persons to give me notice that they held the place on my account. Je- 
Uzkend. hangir Mirza and Tambol, with a few partisans who still adhered to them, retired in 
great dismay to Uzkend. 

^ U/un Has- Uzun Hassan, on seeing himself shut out of Andejan, retreated* to Akhsi, and in- 
t^thfcito- reached me that he had entered the citadel. As he was the very head and 

del of ringleader of the rebellion, without staying more than four or five days in Andejd^n, I 
marched against Akhsi. No sooner had I arrived there, than, as he had nothing else 
der8*to Ba" offered to capitulate, asked quarter, and surrendered the fort. After a 

ber» few days* stay at Akhsi, which I employed in putting the affairs and government of 
that city and of K&s&n into a proper state of order and arrangement, I dismissed the 
Moghul Begs who had come to my assistance on this enterprise, and returned to An- 
dejSln, carrying with mo Uzun Hassan, his family and dependents. K&sim Ayub, who 
was of the inferior class of Begs, being raised to a higher rank, was left in the tempo- 
rary charge of Akhsi. 

and^oesto As I had agreed that Uzun Hassan should suffer no injury either in life or proper- 
ty, I allowed him to depart by way* of Karatigin on his road to Hissar. He proceed- 
ed towards Hissar with a small retinue, while all the rest of his followers separated 
from him and remained behind. These were the very men who, during the late distur- 
bances, had pillaged and plundered my adherents and Khwajeh SLazi’s men. Several of 
my Begs united in their representations, telling me, “ This is the very band wliich has 
been the cause of all these confusions, and the origin of all the devastations that have 
Ilis adhe- afflicted us ; these are the men who have plundered so many of the faithful and true 
deredf^**"" believers who adhered to us. What fidelity have they shown to their own chiefs that 
they should now be faithful to us ? What harm would there be if they were seized, or 
an order given for plundering them ? Especially as they are riding our own horses, 
wearing our garments, and killing and eating our own sheep before our eyes. What 
patience can possibly endure all this ? If from compassion you do not plunder them, or 
give orders for a general pillage, at least let us, who have adhered to you in all your 
dangers and difficulties, be permitted to resume whatever part of our property we find 
in the possession of these men. If they get off on these terms, they ought to be very 
thankful.*’ In fine, I agreed to the plan, and an order was issued that such as had 
accompanied me in my campaigns, might resume possession of whatever part of their 
property they recognized; Although the order seemed reasonable and just in itself, 


1 That is across the Asfera Hills. 
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yet it had been issued with too much precipitation ; and, when there was a rival like 
Jehangir Mirza at my elbow, it was a senseless thing to exasperate so many men who 
had arms in their hands. In war and in affairs of state, though there are many things 
that appear just and reasonable at first sight, yet no matter ought to be finally fixed 
without being well weighed, and considered in a hundred different lights. From my 
issuing this single order without sufficient foresight, what commotions and mutinies 
arose ! This inconsiderate order of mine was in reality the ultimate cause of my being 
a second time expelled from Andcjan. 

The Moghuls being filled with alarm, mutinied and marched away from RebA^tik 
Urchinl, which they also call Mian Doab, towards Uzkend, and sent a person to Tam- 
bol to offer him their services. There were with my mother one thousand five hun- 
dred or nearly two thousand Moghuls, and about the same number may have come from 
HissA^r along with Khamzch Sultan, Mehdi Sultan, and Muhammed I)oghlet. The 
Horde of Moghuls have uniformly been the authors of every kind of mischief and de- 
vastation ; down to the present lime they have five times rebelled against me. Nor 
have they mutinied only against me, which might have proceeded from some incom- 
patibility of temper, but they are perpetually guilty of the same offence against their 
own Khans. 

The news of this defection was brought me by Sultan Kuli ChinAk, whose father, 
Khoda-berdi Doghak, I had gi’eatly distinguished among the Moghuls. His father had 
died some time before, and he himself now served along with them. He did me good 
service by separating himself from his own clan and kin, and bringing me this infor- 
mation ; but though, on this occasion, he was useful to me, he was, finally, as will be 
mentioned, guilty of such villainy as would have wiped away a hundred services like 
that in question ; and the main cause of his future villainy was also his being a Mo- 
ghul. 

As soon as I received this information, I assembled the Begs and held a consulta- 
tion. They were of opinion that it was a trifling occurrence, and that there was no 
necessity for the King himself to take the field ; that KAsim Beg, with a few of the 
Begs and a detachment of the army, might proceed on the service. This was accord- 
ingly resolved on. They imagined that it was an easy matter, but were woefully mis- 
taken. That same day KAsim Beg marched out with his Begs and army, but before 
they had come to their ground, and while still on their march, Tambol himself arrived 
and joined the Moghuls. Early next morning, the moment they had passed the river 
Ailamish at the ford of Yasi-kijet, the two armies met face to face and had a desperate 
action ; Kasim Beg himself meeting Sultan Muhammed ArghAn, struck him two or 
three blows one after another with his sword, but did not slay him. Several of my 
cavaliers made very gallant charges, but they were finally defeated. KAsim Beg, Ah 
Dost TaghAi, IbrAhim SAru, Weis Laghari, and Sidi Kara, with throe or four others of 
my Begs and officers, escaped. Most of the other Begs and officers fell into the hands 
of the enemy. Among these were Ali Dervish Beg, Miram Laghari, Tokah Beg, Tar 
ghai Beg, Muhammed Dost, Ali Dost, Mir Shah Kochin, and Miram Diwan. In this 
battle two cavaliers had a gallant combat. On my side was Samad, one of IbrAhim 
SAru’s younger brothers, and on the other side was Shah-sawAr, one of the Moghuls of 
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Hiss&r. They met hand to hand) and Shah-saw&r urged his blow witli such force, that 
he drove his sabre right through Samad’s helmet, and fixed it pretty deep In his skull* 
In spite of this wound, Samad returned the blow with such fury, that his sword shore 
clean off a piece of Shah-saw&r’s skull as big as the palm of the hand. As Shah-sawfir 
had no helmet on, the wound in his head was properly bound up and he recovered ; 
but there being nobody to attend to Samad’s wound, he died of it in three or four 
days. 

This defeat came most unseasonably, just at the moment when I had escaped from 
a scene of petty warfare and disasters, and had again recovered my country. Kamber 
Ali Moghul, who was one of my great stays, had returned to his own government im- 
mediately after I had taken Andej&n, and was not at hand. Tambol, following up his 
success, brought Jehangir along with him, and, accompanied by all his forces, advan- 
Tambol ad« ced within a farsang pf Andejan to a plain in face of the rising ground of Aish, where 
encamped. He once or twice put his army in order of battle, and advanced from 
Chil-Dokhter&n to the skirts of Alsh. My troops, too, moved out* and formed on the 
outside of the suburbs and garden grounds. His advance was checked, and ho retreated 
from the skirts of the hill to another position. It was during this same advance to- 
wards the city that he put to death Miram Laghari and Tokali, two of the Begs who 
had fallen into his hands. After lying nearly a month before the city and effecting 
But is obli- nothing, he returned towards Ush. I had given Ush to Ibr&him S&m, whose men were 
gedtoretire. the place. They held it on my account. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 905.^ 

Baber as- 1 ^ow dispatched commissaries and officers to collect the whole force of my terri- 
army. tories, horse and foot, with all possible speed ; and, by means of special messengers, I 
summoned Kamber Ali, and such of the troops as had gone to their own homes, to re- 
turn without loss of time. I also dispatched commissaries and officers to procure tu- 
ras, ^ scaling-ladders, shovels, axes, and all kinds pf necessaries and stores for the use 
of the army. I appointed a place where the men, both horse and foot, who came from 
the different districts to the army, were to assemble. My servants and soldiers, who 

^ This year begins on the 8th August 1499. 

^ The tura is often mentioned in the course of these Memoirs, and always on occasion of the siege of 
some fort, except at the great battle fought with Sultan Ibrahim above Dellii. I have been able to get 
no partic^r account of it. Fetis de la Croix describes it as being a large buckler, and probably several 
of these being joined, formed a defence like the Roman Ustudo, under cover of which the besiegers ad- 
vanced to unde^ne the wall, or to mount their scaling-ladders. At the siege of Karshi, ** les ennemis 
pour mieux fuir jetterent leurs grands boucliers nommes Toura, et en se couvrant la tete de leurs petits 
ecus, ils se retirerent dans des retranch^mens qu'ils avrient faits par precaution.**— RTtef. do Timur Bee, 
vol. I, p.^181. 
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had gone off in different direetions, on hiiRinena or serviee» were reonlled ; Hnd, putting 
my confidence in God, on the 18th of Moharrem, I marched out and encamped at the 25 th Aug. 
Char-bagh of Hdifez Beg. After halting a day or two at the Char-bagh in order to get 
ready such of the arms and stores as had remained incomplete, 1 marched towards 
Ush to m^t the enemy, having my army divided into right and loft wings, centre and 
advance, with cavalry and infantry all drawn out in regular array. 

When we arrived near Ush, I was informed that the army, finding that they could And advan- 
not maintain themselves in Ush, had retired towards RabA.t-e-Serheng Urchini, which 
lies north of that city. That evening I halted at Latkend, and, the next morning, as 
I was passing Ush, learned that the enemy had directed their march on Andej&n. We Tamb«i at- 
on our part approached Uzkend, ^ and detached forward plundering parties to ravage 
the country and suburbs. The enemy, arriving at Andej&n during the night, instant- Andejan. 
ly entered the ditch ; but while they were planting their scaling-ladders against the 
ramparts, were discovered by the people within, so that the cnterprize failed and they 
were compelled to retreat. My plundering parties^ advanced and committed devastar 
lions in the suburbs of Uzkend, but came back without acquiring. any considerable 
booty. 

In one of the forts of Ush, named Madu, which is distinguished for its superior Baberbcsie- 
strength, Tambol had left his younger brother Khalil with a garrison of two hundred, Madu, 
or two hundred and fifty men. Against this fortress I now marched, and attacked it 
with great vigour. The castle of M&du is excessively strong. On the north side, 
where there is a river, it is very steep and precipitous. If an arrow be discharged 
from the river, it may perhaps reach the castle-wall. Its supply of water is from a 
conduit on this side. From the bottom of the castle a sort of covered way, having 
ramparts on each side, reaches down to the river. All round the hillock there is a 
moat. As the river is near at hand, they had brought from its bed, stones about the 
size of^hose used for battering cannon, and carried them up into the fort. Such a 
number of huge stones^ as were launched from the fort of Mddu, in all the storms 
that I have witnessed, I never saw thrown from any other castle. Abdal Kadus Koh- 
bur, the elder brother of Kitteh Beg, having climbed up to the foot of the castle -wall, 
was hit by a large stone discharged from above, which sent him spinning down, heels 
over head, from that prodi^ous height, right forward, without touching anywhere till 
he lighted, tumbling and rolling, at the bottom of the glacis.’ Yet he received no in- 
jury, and immediately mounted his horse and returned back to the camp. At the con- 
duit which had the double wall, Y&r Ali Baldl was severely wounded in the head with 
a stone. The wound was afterwards cut open and dressed. Many of our people suf. 

1 The name of this, both in the Tihki and in Mr Metcalfe's copy, is written Urkend and Uxkend va- 
riably. In my Persian copy it is Azerkend. 

* Everything rdative to artillery and battering engines, or machines used in sieges, is very indistinctly 
alluded to in these Memoirs. The Turki katan and Persisn dig are cannon. It is well known that the 
Ottomans and other eastern nations, as well as the nations of Europe on the first invention of cannon, 
were fond of having them of a very large aise, for the purpose of discharging immense stones. They 
trusted more to the effects of a few discharges than to any regular fire. 

’ s The Khdkrez or glads in Asia, is generally immediately at the foot of ihe wall, and not separated 
from it by the ditdi. 
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near Ab« 
khan. 


fered from ntones. Tho morning nffior tho atiacik^ bofore breakfast time,^ we had 
gained possession of tbe water-course. The action continued till evening, but, after 
losing their water, they could no longer hold out; and, next morning, they asked for 
and takes it. quarter and surrendered the place. Khalil, the younger brother of Tambol, who was 
in command, with seventy, eighty, or a hundred of the most active young men, were 
kept as prisoners, and sent to Andej&n to be put in close custody. This was a fortu- 
nate occurrence for such of my Begs, officers, and soldiers, as had fallen into the hands 
of tbe enemy. 

The two ar- After taking Madu, I proceeded to Unchiitobah,® one of the villages of Ush. On 
other hand, Tambol, after retreating from Andejd,n, encamped at a place called 

Ab-khan, one of the dependencies of Ribat-e-Serheng Urchini, so that there was only 
the distance of about one farsang between the two armies. At this time Kamber Ali, 
from ill health, was obliged to retire to Ush. For a month or forty days we remained 
in this posture. There was no general action during that time, but every day there 
were skirmishes between my foragers and theirs. During this period I paid great at- 
tention to support a strict look-out by night, and dug a trench all round the camp; 
where there was nb ditch, we placed branches of trees. I made all our soldiers 
march out and present themselves, accoutred and ready for action, by the side of the 
ditch; but, notwithstanding all this care, every three or four nights there was an 
alarm in the camp, and a call to arms. One day Sidi Beg Taghai having gone out to 
meet and cover the return of the foragers, *lhe enemy came upon him in much supe- 
rior force, and in the midst of the action that ensued, suddenly made him prisoner. 

This year Khosrou Shah, ha^dng invited Baiesanghar Mirza to join him, under 
pretence of proceeding to attack Balkh, carried him to Kundez, from which place 
they set out on their march against Balkh. When they had reached Ubaj,^ Khosrou 
Shah, the miserable and infidel-likc wretch, betrayed by the ambition of usurping 
the sovereign power — (how is it possible for sovereignty to appertain to <guch a 
worthless and contemptible creature, who had neither birth, nor family, nor^lents, 
nor reputation, nor wisdom, nor courage, nor justice, nor right?) yet this reptile seized 
upon Baiesanghar Mirza and his Begs, strangled him with a bow-string, and thus, on 
August I7i the tenth day of Moharrem, murdered this most accomplished and sweet-tempered 
prince, who was adorned with whatever endowments rank and birth could bestow. 
He also put to death a number of his Begs and confidential servants. 

His birth Baiesanghar Mirza was born in Hissir in the year 882, and was the second son of 
twn**l ”77 Mahmud Mirza, being younger than Sultan MasaM Mirza, and elder than 

Sultan Ali Mirza, Sultan Hussain Mirza, and Sultan Weis Mirza, better known by 
the name of Khan Mirza. His mother was Pasheh Begum. 

He had large eyes, a round face, and was about the middle size ; he had a Turko- 
man visage, and was an extremely elegant young man. 

He was a lover of justice, humane, of a pleasant disposition, and a perfectly accom- 

tion and ta. plished prince. His tutor was Syed Muhammed, a Shiah, whence Baiesanghar himself 
lents. 


Kho»rou 
Shuh mur. 
ders Bale, 
sanghar 
M irza. 


His person 
and fea- 
tures. 

His disposi' 


^ ChasM^gah, about 10 o'clock. — Leyden* 

^ A well-known pass o?er the Amu, near Eob&di&n. 


* Unjutobeh. T. 
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was tainted with the notions of that sect. It is said, however, that latterly, while at 
Samarkand, he retracted the errors of that system, and became purely orthodox. He 
^was excessively addicted to wine ; hut, during the times that he did not drink, was 
regular in the perfohnance of his prayers. He was sufficiently generous and- liberal. 

He wrote a fine Nastfilik hand, and had considerable skill in painting. He was also a 
poet, and assumed the poetical name of A^eli. The poems were not so numerous as 
to be formed into a Diwan. The following verses are his — (Persian.) 

Like an unsubstantial shadow I fall here and there, 

And if not supported by the face of a wall^ drop fiat on the ground. 

In Samarkand the Odes (Ghazels) of Baiesanghar Mirza are so popular, that there 
is nota house in which a copy of them may not be found. 

He fought two battles, one of them with Sultan Mahmud Khan, when he first His wars, 
mounted the throne of Samarkand. Sultan Mahmud Khan, at the instigation of Sul- 
tan J iineid Birl8,s and some otliers, had advanced with an army for the purpose of 
conquering Samarkand, and marched by way of Ak-kutiP as far as Ribat-e-Soghd and 
Kanbai. Baiesanghar Mirza marched from Samarkand to meet him, engaged him at 
KanbA,!, gave him a severe defeat, and ordered the heads of three or four thousand 
Moghuls to be struck off. Haider Gokultosh, who was the Khan’s prime adviser, fell 
in this battle. His second battle was with Sultan Ali Mirza at Bokhara, in which ho 
was defeated. 

His dominions consisted at first only of Bokh&ra, which was given him by his father His Uomi- 
Siiltan Mahmild Mirza. On his father’s death the Begs held a consultation, and 
agreed on making him king of Samarkand also. He continued in possession of Bo- 
k1iA,ra as well as Samarkand for some time ; but he lost the former after the insurrec- 
tion of the Terkhins. Wlien 1 took Samarkand, he retired to Khosrou-Shali ; and 
when Khosrou Shah took Hissd.r, he gave it to Baiesanghar. 

He left no offspring. When he first went to Khosrou Shah, he married the daugh- His 
tor of his paternal uncle, Sultan Khalil Mirza. He had no other wife or concubine. 

He never exercised the powers of an independent prince, even so far as to promote 
any one of the men of consequence about him to the rank of a Beg of the higher class. 

All his Begs were those of his father and paternal uncle. 

After the death of Baiesanghar, Sultan Ahmed Karawel, the father of Kuch Beg, Baber’s 
with his brothers and relations, and their families and dependants, came through the " 

country of Karatigin,^ and joined me, after giving me notice of their intentions. Kam- 
ber Ali, who had been sick in Ush, having recovered from his disorder, now also re- 
turned. Hailing as a good omen this unlookbd-for arrival of Sultan Ahmed E[ar&wel 
and his party to my assistance, I next morning drew out my army in array, and 
moved against the enemy ; who, not finding themselves strong enough to maintain their 
{H>sition at Ab-khan, marched off from their ground. A number of tents and carpets, disorder, 

* Baber quotes the first verses of a well-known ode. 

2 The White-Pass.— Leyden. A Pass in the Ak-tagh mountains. 

’ Karatigin lies in the hills north of Hissdr and KhutUn, and south of Ferghana. 
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and a quantity of baggage^ fell into the hands of my soldierst We advanced and oc- 
cupied the same ground which the enemy had left. That same evening Tamhol, taking 
andoccupies Jehanglr with ,him, passed on my left and entered Khhban,^ a village on myflank, 
Khuban. about three farsangs off, towards Andejdn. 

Baber offers Early next morning, having drawn up my army in regular battle array, with right 
Tamboi wing, centre and advance, and covered the horses with their housings of mail, 

battle, accoutred my men in their armour, formed them into lines, and sent forward the in- 
fantry that carried the turas, we proceeded towards the enemy. Ali Dost Taghai and 
his followers formed my right. On the left wing were stationed Ibrahim Sq^u, Weis 
Laghari, Sidi Kara, Muhammed Ali Mobasher, Kuchik Beg* the elder brother of 
Kliwajeh Kilan, and a number of others connected with Sultan Ahmed Kar&wel and 
Kuch Beg, with their followers. 'K4sim Beg was with me in the centre. Kamber Ali, 
who had the advanced guard,® with several of my adherents and young nobility, had 
reached Saakeh, a village to the south-east of Khuban, and about a kos^ from it, when 
the enemy marched out of the village of Khhban in battle array. Upon this we has- 
tened our march as much as was compatible with prudence and the preservation of 
our order of battle. The turas and infantry had, however, fallen somewhat behind 
when we engaged. By the divine favour their serviced were not required in the bat- 
tle ; for, at the instant of closing, the right wing of the enemy and my left having 
and defeats band to hand, Kuchik Beg, the elder brother of Khwajeh Kilan, smote so 

lustily, that the enemy, unable to maintain their ground, took to flight: and the 
flankers® and right wing of my army had not. an opportunity of coming into action. 
We took a number of prisoners, whose heads I ordered to be struck off. My Begs, 
such as Kc^im Beg and Ali Dost Beg, but particulaidy Ali Dost, restrained the pur- 
suit, being apprehensive of some danger from following the fugitives too far, by which 
means the greater part of them escaped. I halted at the village of Khubd.n. This was 
my first battle, and Almighty God of his bounty and favour vouchsafed me the vic- 
tory. I accepted it as a favourable omen. The day after we halted in this place, my ma- 
ternal grandmother Shah Sultan Begum, came from Andej&n for the purpose of beg- 
ging off Jehanglr Mirza if she had found him a prisoner. As the winter was at hand, 
and no grain or forage remained in the fields, 1 did not deem it advisable to advance 
against Uzkend, but returned to Andejan. 

After some days 1 held a council, in which it was determined that my wintering in 
Andej&n would in no degree tend to the injury of the enemy ; that it was rather to be 
feared that it would increase their force, by leaving the fields open to their ravages and 
Hutshwax. enterprize ; that it was necessary to hut my troops in winter quarters, that my men 
my for the might iiot be distressed for grain or provisions i and that we might straiten the enemy 
by keeping them in some measure blocked up. In pursuance of this plan, having pro- 
ceeded to Rebatik-Urchini^ which is named Sud^rasl® from being between two rivers, 

' Jqnaii.— TwrW. * i« e. The little Beg. s Ir^wel. 

« A mile and a half or two miles. 

The Herawel are properly small guards and pickets pushed on in advance, and along the flanks. 

The Turki calls this Sudrasi, the Persian Midneft Dodb, names which have the same meaning. The- 
former is probably the country name. 
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I decamped from Andej&n, and moved into the neighbourhood of Armian and Ndehdb, 
with the intention of constructing winter cantonments in that vicinity, which we ac- 
cordingly did. Around these villages there is excellent sporting ground, and good co- 
ver for game. Near the river Ramish, in the jungle, there are great plenty of moun- 
tain-goats, stags, ^ and wild hogs. In the smdler jungle, which is scattered and in 
clumps, there are abundance of excellent juiigle-fowl and hares. The foxes possess 
more fleetness than those of any other place. While I remained in these winter quar- 
ters I rode a-hunting every two or three days. After scouring the larger forests, where 
we roused and hunted the mountain-goat and deefr,~ we hawked in the smaller jungle 
for the jungle-fowl, and also shot them with forked arrows.^ The jungle-fowl are 
here very fat. While we remained in these winter quarters we had the flesh of jungle- 
fowl in great abundance. 

During my stay in these cantonments, Khodaberdi the standard-bearer, whom 1 
had lately honoured with the rank of Beg, two or three times fell on Tambol’s foragers, 
routed them and cut off a number of tlieir heads, which he brought back to the camp. 

The young men of the territory of Andejan and Ush also wont out incessantly to plun- 
der the enemy’s country, drove away their herds of horses, killed their men, and re- 
duced them to great distress. Had I remained the whole winter in these cantonments, 
there is every reason to believe, that, by the return of spring, the enemy would have 
been reduced to the last extremity without lighting a battle ; but at the moment when 
1 had brought them to this state of distress and embarrassment, Kamber Ali asked KamberAii 
leave to go to his government ; and, whatever pains I took to impress these views on h^^^'Jern- 
liis mind, and though I forbade him to leave me, the brutal fellow persisted in his re- 
solutions. He was a wonderfully fickle and perverse man. Compelled by necessity, 

I Anally gave him permission to return to his country. His Arst government was 
Khojend ; and recently when I took Andej&n 1 had given him Asfera and Kandbadd,m : 
so that, of all my Begs, Kamber Ali had the greatest number of retainers and the great- 
est extent of country ; no other equalled him in either of these respects. We remained 
forty or Afty days in these winter-quarters. Being obliged to give leave to a number Baber dis- 
of men to go off, in the same way as I had done to Kamber Ali, in the end I myself troops, 
found it expedient to return to Andejan. 

While I staid in the winter cantonments, some of Tambol’s people were going back Suitnr) 
and forward without intermission to and from the Khan at T&shkend. Ahmed Beg, ^tin- 
who was the Governor® of Sultan Muhammed Sultan, the son of Sultan Mahmud force* Tam- 
Khan, and who, of all his Begs, had been distinguished by the most conspicuous marks 
of his favour, was paternal uncle of the full blood to Tambol. Beg Tilbeh, who was 
the Khan’s Chamberlain, ^ was the elder brother of Tambol. By coming and going 
about the Khan, they wrought upon him to send a body of men to Tambol’s assistance. 

Beg Hlbeh, from his infancy, had been in Moghulistdn, and bad grown up to man- 
hood among the Moghuls, but had never come into our countries, nor take^ service 
with any of our Princes, having always remained in the employment of the Khans. 

* Gawezin. 

* Beg Atke. 

K 


J Gawezin. 
♦Giz. 


Murgh-deshti. 
^ Ishek Agha. 
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On the present occasion, before this reinforcement was sent, he left his wife and family 
in Tashkeiid, and went and joined his younger brother Tambol. 

KasimAjeb At this time an awkward incident occurred to Kdsim Ajeb, whom I had left in the 
soner.^”" temporary command of Akhsi. Having gone out with a few men in pursuit of a ma- 
rauding party, he had followed them rather rashly, and crossed the river of Khojend 
at Bikhrd.td in the pursuit, when he fell in with a large body of Tambol’s men, and 
was taken prisoner. 

Tambol ad- When Tambol learned the disbanding of my army, and had conferred with his elder 

8u&rasi. brother Beg Tilbeh, who had reached him with advices from the Khan, and given him 
certain assurances of the coming of reinforcements, he marched from Uekend to the 
district termed Suarasi^ between the two rivers. At the same time I received certain 
Sultan Mu. intelligence from ELasan, that the Khan had sent off his son Sultan Muhammed Kha- 
Khanekeh nekeh, who was generally called Sultanim, accompanied by Ahmed Beg, and five or 
six thousand men, who had passed by the route of Archeh-kend, and come and laid 
siege to Kasan. Without constraining myself by waiting for such of my troops as 
Baber com- were at a distance, taking with me only such of my men as were ready at hand, with- 
raise^he delay, in the depth of winter, placing my reliance in Almighty God, I marched 

sifije. from Andejdn by way of Bend-salar to attack Sultanim and Ahmed Beg. That night 
we halted nowhere, and next morning we arrived at Akhsi. The cold during the night 
was extremely intense, ® insomuch that several of my people were frost-bitten in the 
hands and feet, and the cars of some of them were contracted and withered like an 
apple. We did not tarry at Akhsi, but having placed Yarik Tagh&i in charge of that 
place in the room of Kasim Ajeb, I passed on for Kas&n. When I arrived within one 
kos of Kasan, I received intelligence that Ahmed Beg and Sultdnim, on being inform- 
ed of my approach, had broken up in confusion, and retreated in great haste. 

Tambol ar- The moment that Tambol knew of my march, he had set out with all speed to the 
neighbour! assistance of his elder brother, and now came up. It was about the time between af- 
hood : ternoon and evening prayers, when the blackness occasioned by the approach of Tam- 

bol’s army became visible in the direction of Noukend.^ Confounded and disconcerted 
at the sudden and unnecessary retreat of his elder brother, as well as by my expedi- 
* tious arrival, he instantly drew up. I said, “ It is God himself that has conducted 
them hither, and brought them so far to fatigue their horses ! Let us come on, and by 
the favour of God, not one of those who have fallen into our hands shall escape out of 
them.” Weis Laghari and some others, however, represented that the day was now 
far spent ; that if we let them alone that day it was out of their power to escape during 
the night, and that we could afterwards confront them wherever they were found. 
This advice was followed, and they were not attacked. And thus when, by a piece of 
rare good fortune, the enemy had come, as if to put themselves in our power, we suf- 
fered them to get away without the slightest injury. There is a saying, 

(rwrR)--He that does not seize what comes into his grasp, 

Must indulge his regret even to old age, and repine. 


1 Mian>e-doab. 

2 The caravans from Tobolsk to Bokhara generally cross the Sirr below T&shkend on the ice. 
Noukend seems to lie north of the Sirr, between Uzkend and Kwan, 
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(Pcm*an.)— Occasion must be leaped on when it offers ; 

The doings of the indolent, out of season, are utterly worthless. 

Regarding the interval granted them till morning as most precious, they rested no- 
where all night, but rode on till they gained the fortress of Arkhi&n. When morning 
came we went against the enemy, but they were not to be found. We pursued them, Uaber pur. 
and as we did not judge it advisable to lay close siege to Arkhid.n, encamped a kos from 
it in a village of Nemengan. ^ We continued thirty or forty days in this station, while 
Tambol remained in the fortress of Arkhian. Small parties sometimes advanced from 
my army, and were met by parties from the fort, when skirmishes ensued in the ground 
between us. One night they made a sally to surprise us, but stopped on the outside 
of the camp, and retired, after discharging a few arrows. We drew a trench around 
the camp, and fenced it with branches of trees, so that they could do us no injury. 

While we remained in this encampment, Kamber Ali, who had taken umbrage, was K amber 
two or three times on the point of returning to his own government ; he once actually 
mounted, and had set out, but several Begs being sent after him, with a great deal of 
difficulty prevailed on him to come back. 

' About the same time Syed Yusef Machemi sent a person to Sultan Ahmed Tambol Defcaum 
to inform him of his wish to enter his service, and finally joined him. Among the Mach^^i. 
districts along the bottom of the hills of Andej&^n, there are two called Oighftr and 
Machem. Syed Yusef was the Kilan ^ or Head-man of Machem. He had lately be- 
come known to me, by sight, among my courtiers, had taken it into his head to shake 
off the Rilanter, and affected the airs of a Beg, though nobody had ever made him a 
Beg. He was a wonderfully sly, treacherous, unsettled sort of a creature. From the 
period when I took Andejan until the present occasion, he had two or three times 
joined me against Tambol, and two or three times gone over and joined Tambol against 
me. This, however, was the last time that he ever rebelled. He had with him a num- 
ber of Ils, Uluses, and Aimaks. They must be prevented from uniting with Tam- 
bol,” We exclaimed, ‘‘ and we must catch him on the road.” So saying, we took to 
horse. On the third day we reached the vicinity of Beshkharan, but Tambol had ar- Baber 
rived and entered the fort. Of the Begs who accompanied me on this expedition, Ali 
Dervish Beg, Koch Beg, and their brothers, advanced close up to the gates of Besh- 
khar&n and had some gallant skirmishes with the enemy. Koch Beg and his brothers 
particularly distinguished themselves. Some of them fought with great intrepidity and 
success. 

I halted on an eminence at the distance of one kos from Beshkhfi-ran. Tambol, bring- 
ing Jehangir along with him, came and encamped, resting on the fort of Beshkhd^r&n. 

In the course of three or four days, several F#^» who were by no means friendly to 
ray interests, such as Ali Dost and Kamber Ah the skinner, with their dependants and 

1 Ghazneh Temengan. — Turki, A marginal note on the Turki manuscript says, that it is the name 
of a Tum&n (or district). Leyden explains it, the bound of arrow^mark, I have ventured to read Ne- 
mengan, whi(^ is now the name of the whole of FerghAna north of the Sirr. My Persian MS. having 
no mark over the first letter of the word, may be read in either way. 

* The Kildn, or rather KUdnter, is a sort of Mayor of the towns of Persia. 

3 These were the wanderingtribes of the country. 
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adherents, began to talk of peace and an accommodation. Those who were really attach-^ 
ed to me were kept entirely in the dark as to the intended treaty, and we were alto- 
gether averse to it. But, as the two personages who have been named, were the Begs 
of chief authority, it was to be apprehended that, if we did not listen to their wishes, 
and refused to make peace, more serious consequences might follow. It was necessary 
therefore to comply, and a peace was concluded on the following terms : That the coun- 
try lying on the Akhsi side of the river of Khojend should belong to Jehangir Mirza ; 
tliat on the Andejan side to me : that Uzkend, too, should be given up to me, when 
they had withdrawn their wives and families from it : that after we had settled our 
territories, land Jehangir Mirza should unite and proceed in concert against Samar- 
kand ; and that, as soon as I had conquered and gained complete possession of Samar- 
kand, I should resign Andejan to Jehangir Mirza. The day after these conditions were 
agreed on, it being towards the end of Rajeb,^ Jehangir Mirza and Tambol came and 
paid me their respects. We ratified everything that had been arranged; Jehangir 
Mirza having taken leave, proceeded to Akhsi, wliile I returned to Andej&n. On my 
arrival there, I ordered Klialil, the younger brother of Tambol, and a number of other 
prisoners, to be brought out, and having given them dresses of honour, dismissed them. 
The enemy on their part released such of my Begs and officers as had been taken pri- 
soners, as Taghai Beg, Muhammed Dost, Mir Shah Kochin, Sidi Beg, Kasim Ajeb, 
Pir Weis and Miram Diwari, and sent them to me. 

After our return to Andejan, the manners and deportment of Ali Dost Beg under- 
went a complete change. He began to conduct himself with great hostility towards 
those who had adhered to me in all my dangers and diffiifulties. He first of all dis- 
missed Khalifeh. He then imprisoned and plundered Ibrahim SA<ru and Weis Laghari 
without fault or pretext ; and dismissed them, after stripping them of their governments. 
He next fell upon Kasim Beg, and got quit of him. He published a proclamation, that 
Khalifeh and Ibrahim Saru were stanch friends of Khwajeh Kazi, and had intended 
to murder him in revenge for the Kazi’s blood. His son Muhammed Dost began to 
assume the state of a sovereign. His style of intercourse, his entertainments, his 
levee, his furniture, were all those of a king. The father and son ventured on such 
doings, relying on the support of Tambol* NoT' did I retain sufficient authority or 
power to be able to check them in their outrageous proceedings ; for, while I had close 
at hand an enemy so powerful as Tambol, who was always eager to afford them his 
aid, and to bear them out in any act, however violent, they might safely do whatever 
their hearts desired. My situation was singularly delicate, and I was forced to be 
silent. Many were the indignities which I suffered at that time, both from the father 
and son. 

Aisha Sultan Begum, the daughter ^f Sultan Ahmed Mirza, to whom I had been 
betrothed in the lifetime of my father and uncle, having arrived in Khojend, I now 
married her, in the month of Shfiban. In the first period of my being a married man, 
though I had no small affection for her, yet, from modesty and bashfulness, I went to 
her only once in ten, fifteen, or twenty days. My affection afterwards declined, and 


The end of February, 1500. 
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my shyness increased; insomuch, that my mother the Khanem, used to fall upon me 
an4 scold me with great fury, sending me off like a criminal to visit her once in a 
month or forty days. 

At this time there happened to be a lad belonging to the camp-bazar, named Baberi. 
There was an odd sort of coincidence in our names : — 

(Turki verse .) — I became wonderfully fond of him ; 

Nay, to speak the truth, mad and distracted after him. 

Before this I never had conceived a passion for any one ; and indeed had never been 
so circumstanced as either to hear or witness any words spoken expressive of love or 
amorous passion.^ In this situation I composed a few verses in Persian, of which the 
following is a couplet : — 

Never was lover so wretched, so enamoured, so dishonoured as 1 ; 

And may fair never be found so pitiless, so disdainful as thou ! 

Sometimes it happened that Baberi came to visit me ; when, from shame and modesty, 
I found myself unable to look liim direct in the face. How then is it to be supposed 
that I could amuse him with conversation or a disclosure of my passion ? From in- 
toxication and confusion of mind I was unable to thank him for his visit ; it is not 
therefore to be imagined that 1 had power to reproach him with his departure. I had 
not even self-command enough to receive him with the common forms of politeness. 
One day while this affection and attachment lasted, I was by cbance passing through 
a narrow lane with only a few attendants, when, of a sudden, I met Baberi face to 
face. Such was the impression produced on mo by this rencounter, that I almost fell 
to pieces. I had not the power to meet his eyes, or to articulate a single word. With 
great confusion and shame I passed on and left him, remembering the verses of Mu- 
liammed Salikh : — 

I am abashed whenever I see my love ; 

My companions look to me, and I look another way. 

The verses were wonderfully suited to my situation. From the violence of my passion 
and the effervescence of youth and madness, I used to stroll bare-headed and barefoot 
through lane and street, garden and orchard, neglecting the attentions due to friend and 
stranger ; and the respect due to myself and others : — 


^ The whole of this is very curious. Baber, following the ideas of his age and country, talks of this 
as his first love, considering his marriage, as marriages in Asia are considered, merely as a contr^t of 
convenience, with which affection has nothing to do. This is inevitable, from the state of seclusion in 
which women are kept, and from the tender age at which the children of respectable families are always 
betrothed to each other. The levity with which he speaks of his passion for Baberi is no less characteristic. 
The prevalence of the vice in question, in Mahommedan countries, results from the degraded situation of 
women in society. We must not look for refined moral excellence in man, while woman is a slave, or 
occupies an inferior place in the scale^of social life. We may regret that Baber did not rise higher above 
the moral level of his country ; but it is useful to see how even the most powerful minds may be influ- 
enced by education. With these remarks, I take leave of this passage in Baber's life, to which I shall 
not again recur. 
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(Turki passion, I was mad and deranged ; nor did I know 

That such is his state who is enamoured of a fairy face. 

Sometimes, like a distracted man, 1 roamed alone over the mountains and deserts ; 
sometimes 1 went wandering about from street to street in search of mansions and 
gardens. I could neither sit nor go ; 1 could neither stand nor walk. 

( Turki verse-) — 1 had neither strength to go nor power to stay ; 

To such a state did you reduce me, O my heart ! 

This same year a quarrel broke out between Sultan Ali Mirza^ and Muhammed 
Mazid Terkhan, originating in the high state and overbearing influence attained by the 
Tcrkhans. They had taken complete possession of the whole of Bokhara, and did not 
give any one a single dang ^ from its revenues. Muhammed Mazid Terkhan had in 
like manner gained unbounded influence in Samarkand, and conferred all the districts 
belonging to it on his own sons, his followers and adherents : and, excepting a small 
provision settled on him from the revenue of the city, not a^/s® from any other quar- 
ter reached Sultan Ali Mirza. The Sultan had now grown up to man’s estate, and it 
was not to be expected that he could continue to submit to such treatment. In con- 
junction with some of his most attached servants, he formed a design against Muham- 
med Mazid Terkh&n, who, having got notice of the plot, left the city with his domestics 
and servants, his adherents and retainers, along with such of the Begs as were inti- 
mately connected with him, such as Sultan Hussain Arghun, Pir Ahmed, Khwajeh 
Hussain, the younger brother of Uzun Hassan, Kara Birl&s, SdJikh Muhammed, and 
several other Begs and Cavaliers. 

At this period, Sultan Mahmud Khan dispatched Khan Mirza,^ accompanied by 
Muhammed Hussain Doghlet, Ahmed Beg, and a number of his Moghuls, against Sa- 
markand. H&fez Beg Duldai, with his son, Tahir Beg, were the governors of Khan 
Mirza. Hassan Nabireh, Hindu Beg, and a great many cavaliers, from attachment to 
Haflz Beg and Td.hir Beg, deserted from Sultan Ali Mrza and joined Mirza Khan. 
Muhammed Mazid Terkh&n sent messengers to invite Khan Mirza and the Moghul 
army; and himself, advancing to the territory of Shadwdr, had a conference with 
Mirza Khan and the Moghul Begs. The Moghul Begs, however, agreed so ill with 
Muhammed Beg and the others, that they even formed the design of seizing upon him ; 
but he and his Begs having discovered the plot, made their escape from the Moghul 
army by stratagem. After the defection of this force, the Moghuls found themselves 
unable to maintain their ground alone. Sultan Ali Mirza, accompanied by a small 
force which he had with him at the time, pmshed on by rapid marches from Samar- 
kand, and overtook and fell upon Khan IMQrza and the Moghul army, as they reached 

^ Sultan Ali Mirza, it will be remembered, was still King of Bokh&ra and of Samarkand, which he 
had entered when it was abandoned by Baber. 

^ A small silver coin, the sixth part of a dirhem ; at the present day, of the value of about a penny. 

^ A small copper coin. 

* Khan Mirza was W eis Mirza, the youngest son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza. On his father's death, 
his mother had him conveyed to Tdshkend to her brother's court. 
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their ground at Yftr-all&k. The M<^huls were unahle to sustun the attack, and fled but u dc- 
in confusion. Thus, towards the close of his life, Sultan Ali hCrza performed one to- SultAn All 
lerably fair achievement. Mirza. 

Muhammed Mazld Terkhan, and the rest of his party, seeing that they had now no- j”* 
thing to expect from Sultan Ali Mirza, or the Mirzas his brothers, dispatched Abdal Snmarkaiul. 
Wahab, (a Moghul, who had formerly been in my service, and who, at the siege of 
Andejd^n, had gallantly exerted himself, and freely hazarded his life to support Kliwa- 
jeh I^zi,) for the purpose of inviting me to their assistance. I was at that time in the . 
sad condition which has been mentioned. I was fully resolved to attempt Samarkand, 
and, in making peace, this had been the view held out to me. I now, therefore, im- 
mediately sent the Moghul to Akhsi to Jehangir Mirza, post, with relays of horses, 
while I myself set out against Samarkand' with such troops as were along with me. 

It was the month of Zilkadeh when I marched on the expedition. On the fourth day, June iriou. 
I reached Kaba, and halted. About the time of afternoon prayers, I received intelli- 
gence that Khalil, Sultan Ahmed Tambol’s younger brother, had surprised the fortress 
of Ush. 

The affair happened in this way : — At the peace, the prisoners, the chief of whom 
was Khalil, the younger brother of Tambol, had been set at liberty, as has been men- 
tioned. Tambol had sent Khali), in order to remove his family and effects from Uz- 
kend. Having entered Uzkcnd under pretence of carrying away the family, day after 
day he promised to carry them off; but, under one pretext or another, never left the 
place. When I had set out on my expedition, availing himself of the opportunity, 
and perceiving Ush to be destitute of troops, ho made an attack in the night, and took 
it by surprise. 

When this news reached me, I judged it inexpedient, on several accounts, either to 
halt or turn back against him ; I therefore continued to advance on Samarkand. One 
of the reasons which influenced me was, that all my soldiers of note had gone off dif- 
ferent ways, each to his own home, to make ready their accoutrements and arms, and, 
relying on the peace, we had never suspected any craft or treachery from our enemy. 
Another was, that the intrigues and cabals of Kamber Ali and Ali Dost, two of my 
Begs of the first eminence, now began to be very evident, so that all confidence in 
them was at an end, as I have already given to understand. A farther motive was, 
that as the party of the nobles of Samarkand, at the head of whom was Muhammed 
Mazid Terkhan,* had sent to invite me, it would have been most absurd, on account o 
a small place like Andejan, to lose time, and perhaps such a noble capital^ 
kand. From Kaba we advanced to MarghinS,n, which I liad bestowed on Sulton - 
med Beg, the father of Koch Beg. He was himself prevented by his situation and 
connexions from accompanying me, and remaiped in Marghinan; ut 
Beg, with one or two of his brothers, went along with me. We procee e y way o 
Ajspera, and halted on reaching Mehen, a village belonging to that istnct. y a or- 
tunate coincidence, K&sim Beg, with his troops, Ali Dost, with his men, ye im, 
and a very considerable number of good soldiers, that very night arrive m e en, as 
if they had come post by assignation, and all joined me. Leaving Mehen, and passing 
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by the route of the plain Jasan,^ we reached Uratippa, crossing the bridge of Chapan.* 
Kamber Ali, confiding in Tambol, had gone from his own government of Khojend to 
Akhsi, in order to consult with him regarding the arrangements of the army ; no sooner 
had he reached that place, than he was taken into custody, and Tambol advanced to 
seize his districts ; verifying the Turki proverb : — 

To trust a friend will show you raw ; 

Your friend will stuff your hide with straw. 

While they were conducting him from one place to another, however, he effected hi-i* 
escape by the way, and, barefooted and bareheaded, after encountering a multitude of 
hardships, came and joined me while I was at Uratippa. 

At Uratippa I received intelligence that Sheib&ni Khan had defeated B4ki Ter khan, . 
at the fort of Dabusi, and was advancing against Bokhd,ra. From Uratippa, by the 
route of Ilagh-burkefa, I reached Sengraz,^ the commandant^ of which surrendered 
the place. As Kamber Ali had joined me in a ruined state, and completely plundered, 
I left him behind in Sengraz, and advanced forward. When we had reached Yuret- 
Khan, the Begs of Samarkand, at the head of whom was Muhammed Mazid Khan, 
came to meet me, and tendered me their duty. I consulted with them about the taking 
of Samarkand. They assured me that Khwajeh Yahia was attached to me ; and that 
if he could be prevailed upon heartily to co-operate, Samarkand might be taken with 
the greatest facility, without combat or struggle. I therefore several times sent per- 
sons to confer with Khw&jeh Yahia. Tlie Khwajeh did not send me any message, 
but silently used every exertion to facilitate my entrance into Samarkand ; at the same 
time, he did not say a word to make me despair of success. 

Marching from Yuret-Khan, I advanced to the Dergham. From the banks of the 
Dergham I sent Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, my librarian, to Khwajeh Yahia. He 
brought me back instructions to advance, and that the city should be given up to me. 
Mounting just at nightfall, wc left the Dergham, and rode towards the city. But Sul- 
tan Mahmud Duldai, the father of Sultan Muhammed Diildai, having deserted from 
me at Yuret-Khan, and gone over to the enemy, had informed them of our proceed- 
ings ; so that, our motions being discovered, the design did not succeed, I therefore 
returned back to the banks of the Dergham. 

While I remained encamped there, Ibrahim Saru Munkaligh, who had received 
many favours from me, but whom Ali Dost had plundered and driven from my ser- 
vice while we were at Yar-ailak, returned, accompanied by Muhammed Yusef, the son 
of Syed Yfisef Beg, and again entered into my service. The greater part of my Begs 
and most attached servants, whom Ali Dost Beg, from jealousy, had treated ill, ba- 
nishing some of them, plundering others, and ruining the rest by heavy contributions, 
all returned to me at this period, one after another. The power of AH Dost was now 


> Hasan — Leyden. Khasian — Persian. 

* Chapan — Leyden. Cbeli&n^^Persian. Khuban— Metcalfe's MS. 
^ The capital of Yar»ail4k. ^ Darogha. 
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l^e. He had placed his entire reliance on Tambol^ and had harassed and persecuted 
me and all my fnends. I had conceived a rooted dislike to the man. Partly from 
shame and partly from apprehension, he could no longer remain with me, and asked 
leave to retire, which I granted with great pleasure. Ali Dost and Muhammed Dost, Ali Dost 
on leavii^ nw, went and joined Tambol, by whom they were received and treated with 
much distinction ; and I afterwards had many proofs of the mutinous and incendiary 
temper of both father and son. A year or two after, Ali Dost was seized with a can- Their fu. 
cerous sore in the hands, of which he died. Muhammed Dost went among the Uz- history, 
beks, where he did not succeed badly ; but there, also, having been guilty of some 
piece of treachery to those whose salt he eat, he was obliged to flee, and came to the 
hilly districts of Andejd.n, where he spirited up some disturbances ; but falling at last 
into the hands of the Uzbeks, they put out his eyes, and thus was verified the saying, 

“ the salt has seized his eyes.” ^ 

After they had taken leave, I dispatched Ghuri BirhLs with a party of horse towards sheibam 
Bokhara, in quest of intelligence. He brought me back information that Sheibftni Uokhan!!^^ 
Khan had taken Bokhara, and was marching on Samarkand. Not thinking my stay 
in that neighbourhood advisable, I proceeded towards Kesh,^ in which place were 
the families of many of the Begs of Samarkand. A week or two after my arrival 
there, information was brought that Sultan Ali Mirza had delivered up Samarkand to Smuar. 
Sheibani Khan. 

The circumstance of this event are as follows : — The mother of Sultan Ali Mirza, Particulars 
named Zulireh Begi Agha, was led by her stupidity and folly to send a messenger pri- 
vately to Sheibfl,ni Khan, proposing that, if he would marry her, ber son should sur- 
render Samarkand into his hands, on condition that, when Sheibani recovered his own 
paternal dominions, he should restore Samarkand to Sultan Ali Mirza. Abb YCisef 
Arghun was let into the secret of Uiis plan ; nay, that traitor may be fiurly regarded 
as the original projector of it. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 906. « 

Sheibani Khan advancing as had been arranged with the ^noess, baited at the 
Bagh-e-Meidan.^ About noon, Sultan Ali Mirza, without acquainting any of bis Begs, rives before 
oflEicers, cavaliers, or servants, with his intention, and without holding any oonsulta- Samirkand. 
lion, left the town by the Char-raheh gate, accompanied only by a few inugniheant Ah 
individoala of hia peratmal attendanta, and went to Sheibini ^an at the Bagh-e>Meh- 

meets him. 


» In the East, it is looked upon as the greatest crime to betray one in whose family or service a man 
has lived, or even with whom he has eaten. Hence the epithet nm^-herdm, or treacheroui to hu $alt, 
is one of the severest of reproaches. 

* South of Samarkand, beyond the hills. 

* This year commenced on 2Sth July 1500. * Garden of the plain. 


h 
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dan. SheibAni did not him a very flattering reception ; and^ as soon as the cere* 
Mib^Iion meeting were over, made him sit down lower than himself. KhwAjeh Yahla, 

* on learning that the Mirza had gone out, was filled with alarm ; but, seeing no reme- 
dy left, also went out of the town, and waited on SheMni Khan, who received him 
without rising, and said some severe things to' him. On his rising to go away, how- 
ever, SheibAni Khan behaved more courteously, and rose from his seat. JAn Ali, the 
son of KhwAjeh Ali Bai, who was in RabAt-KhwAjeh, as soon as he heard that the 
Mirza had gone out, likewise went and presented himself to SheibAni ELhan ; so that 
the wretched and weak woman, for the sake of getting herself a husband, gave the 
family and honour of her son to the winds. Nor did SheibAni Khan mind her a 
bit, or value her even so much as his other handmaids, concubines, or women. Sul- 
tan Ali Mirza was confounded at the condition in which he now found himself, and 
deeply regretted the step which he had taken. Several young cavaliers about him, 
perceiving this, formed a plan for escaping with him ; but he would not consent. As 
the hour of fate was at hand, he could not shun it. He had quarters assigned him 
huitan All near Taimur Sultan. Three or four days afterwards, they put him to death in the 
to^death.^^ meadow of Kulheh. From his over-anxiety to preserve this transitory and mortal life, 
he left a name of infamy* behind him ; and, from following the suggestions of a woman, 
struck himself out of the list of those who have earned for themselves a glorious 
name. It is impossible to write any more of the transactions of such a personage, and 
impossible to listen any farther to the recital of such base and dastardly proceedings. 
.Murder of After the murder of Sultan Ali Mirza, the Khan sent JAn Ali after his prince; and 
VahlTand ^ entertained suspicions of KhwAjeh Yahia, banished him, and sent him off for 
hiHsons. KhorasAii, with his two sons, KliwAjeh Muhammed Zakerla and KhwAjeh BAki. 

They were followed by a party of Uzbeks, who martyred the KhwAjeh and both his 
young sons, in the neighbourhood of KhwAjeh Kardzin. SheibAni Khan denied all 
participation in the KhwAjeh’s death, alleging that it was the act of Kamber Bi and 
Kepek Bl.* This is only making the matter worse, according to the saying, the ex- 
cuse is worse that the fault for when Begs presume to perpetrate such deeds with- 
out being authorised by their Khan or King, what confidence can be reposed in such a 
government ? 

tuber No sooner had the Uzbeks taken Samarkand, than we moved away from Kesh to- 

ttavesKesh. Hissar.* Muhammed Mazid TerkhAn, and some of the other Begs of Samar- 

kand, accompanied me, along with their wives, children, and families. On halting at the 
Valley^ of the district of CheghAniAn, Muhammed Mazid TerkhAn, and the Samarkand 
nobles, separating from me, went and took service with Khosrou Shah, while 1, with- 
out town or territory, without any spot to which I could go, or in which I could re- 
main, in spite of the miseries which Khosrou Shah had inflicted on my house and fa- 
mily, saw myself compelled to pass through the midst of his territories. I once had 

through 

Khosrou 

Shah's 1 The Uzbeks, down to the present time, distinguish the richer and more substantial men of property 

remtones. ^,y ^ which corresponds very much with master. The Uzbeks were composed of the four 

tribes of Vigurs, Naimans, Durmans, and Kankerats.— See Astley's Voyages, vol. IV. p. 483. 

2 They probably proceeded through the hills of the Derbend or the Kaluga Pass. 

3 Auleng, a valley, meadow, or pasture-ground. 
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a fancy that I might go by way of the country of Karatigin ' to join my younger ma- 
terndi uncle Bcheh Khan, but 1 did not. We resolved to go up by the Kamrhd and 
to cross over the mountain of Sir-e-Taic.* By the time we reached the confines of 
Nowendak, a servant of Khosrou Shah came to me, and, in his master’s name, pre- 
sented me with nine horses, and nine pieces of cloth. ^ When I reached the gorge of 
Kamrixd, Shir Ali Chehreh deserted from me and joined Wali, the younger brother of 
Khosrou Shah. The next morning Koch Beg separated from me and went to Hissar. 

Having entered the Valley of Kamrud, we went up the river. In these roads, which 
are extremely dangerous, often overhanging precipices, and in the steep and narrow 
hill passes and straits which we were obliged to ascend, numbers of our horses and 
camels failed, and were unable to proceed. After four or five days march, we reached 
the mountain pass of Sir-e-Tik. It is a pass, and such a pass ! Never did I see one Surmounts 
so narrow and steep ; never were paths so narrow and precipitous traversed by me. sIr.r.Tak * 
We travelled on with incredible fatigue and difficulty, amid dangerous narrows and 
tremendous gulphs.- Having, after a hundred sufferings and losses, at length sur- 
mounted these murderous, steep, and narrow defiles, we came down on the confines of Reache. 
Kan. Among the mountains of K&n there is a large lake, which may be about a kos^ 
in circumference, and is very beautiful. 

Here I received information that Ibr&him Terkh&,n had thrown himself into the for- Ibrahim 
tress of Shir&z, which he had put in a state of defence, and that Kamber Ali and Abul 
KfLsim Kohbur, who had been in the fort of Khwajeh Did&r, when the Uzbeks took Var-aiUk. 
Samarkand, not believing themselves able to hold out in the place, had repaired to 
Yar-ailak, the fortresses of which district they had occupied and put in a state of de- 
fence, and established themselves there. 

Leaving Kan on the right, we marched towards Keshtud. * The Malek of Kan was Buber i.h iii 
renowned for his hospitality, generosity, politeness, and humanity. When Sultan Hus- the Malek 
sain Mirza came against lllssdr, Sultan Masaud Mirza fled to his younger brother 
Baiesanghar Mirza at Samarkand, by this road. The Malek of Kan presented him 
with seventy or eighty horses as a peshkesh, and did him many other ser^dees of the 
like nature. To me he presented a single worthless horse, but did not come himself 
to greet me : Yet so it was, that those who were famed for generosity, proved niggards 
when they had to do with me ; and those who were so celebrated for their hospitality, 
quite forgot it when I was concerned. Khosrou Shah too, was one who possessed a 
high reputation for liberality and generosity, and the services which he rendered to 
Badia-ez-zem&n Mirza have already been mentioned. He certainly received Bd.ki 

' In that case he would probably have passed the hills into the Kashgar territory, and then proceeded 
to the east of the Ala-tagh mountains, which separated Kashghar and the country of the Moghuls flrom 
ITdi, K&sftn, drc. The Persian copies read Karatigin and Aldi. 

* The valley of Kamrud leads up from the low country of Hiss&r to Sir-e-T&k, which seems to be on 
the summit of the Kara-tagh mountains. On getting across these mountains, Baber came on the country 
near the source of the Kohik, and on one skirt of Yar-ailAk. 

> The Moghuls and Tdrks have a superstitious reverence for the number nine, and presents are gene- 
rally made by nine or thrice nine pieces of each kind. 

* About a mile and a half. 

^ Mr Metcalfe’s MS. has KeshbQd, the Persian Kesud and Kebud. 
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Terkhan and the other Bega with unbounded kindnees and liberality. I twice paaaed 
through hifl country. Let it not be tcdd to my peers that the humanity and politeness 
which he diowed to my lowest servants, were not vouchsafed to me ; nay that he did 
not even treat me with so much respect as he did them : — 

Tdrki, — O, my soul ! who has ever experienced good treatment from worldlings ? 

Hope not that those in whom there is no good, can show it to others ? 

Immediately on leaving Kdn, it occurred to me that Keshthd must certainly be in 
the possession of the Uzbeks, 1 made a rapid push towards it, but found the place 
ruined and desolate, not a man being there. Leaving it behind, I advanced, and halted 
on the banks of the Kohik. I passed this river by a bridge towards its bend at Y&ri, 
land dispatched K^sim Beg and some other Begs for the purpose of surprising the for- 
tress of Rab&t-Khw^jeh. Passing Ydri and the hill of Shankar-Khaneh, ^ we arrived 
ileache<( in Yar-ailak. The Begs who were sent against Rabat-Khwajeh, at the instant of ap- 
' *’'“‘***“*^* plying their scaling-ladders, perceiving that the garrison had taken the alarm, and that 
the attempt had failed, mounted their horses and abandoned the enterprize. Kamber 
Ali, who was in Sangraz,^ came and waited on me. Abul Kasim Kohbur and Ibra- 
him Terkhan sent some of their confidential servants to pay me their respects, and 
assure me of their attachment. 

From the villages of Yar-ailUk wo came to Asfendek. At that time Sheib&ni Khan 
was in the vicinity of Khwdjeh-Dld&r, accompanied by three or four thousand Uzbeks, 
and about as many more soldiers who had been collected from various quarters. He 
had bestowed the Daroghaship of Samarkand on Khan Vafa Mirza, who occupied the 
place with five or six hundred men. Khamzeh Sultan and Mehdi Sultan, with their 
adherents and followers, were encamped near Samarkand in the Kurugh-Budineh. My 
men, good and bad, amounted only to two hundred and forty. Having consulted with 
Rewivcs to the whole of my Begs and officers, we finally were agreed in opinion, that as Sheibhni 
rnaS^d?*' taken Samarkand so recently, the men of the place had probably formed no 

attachment to him, nor he to them ; that if anything was ever to be done, this was the 
crisis ; that could we succeed in scaling the fort by surprise, and making ourselves 
master of it, the inhabitants of Samarkand would certainly declare in our favour ; they 
had nothing else for it ; that if they did not assist me, at least they would not fight for 
the Uzbeks. At all events, after the city was once taken, whatever God’s will might 
be, be it done. Having come to these conclusions, we mounted and left Yar-ail^c after 
noon-tide prayers, and rode rapidly the greater part of the night. By midnight we 
Fails in one reached Yuret Khan. That night, learning that the garrison were on the alert, we did 
attempt. Venture to approach the place, but returned from Yuret-Khan : and as the morning 

dawned, we passed the river Kohik a litlile below Rab&t-Khwdjeh, and regained Yar* 
ail&k. 

One day I hiq>pened to be in the castle of Asfendek with some of my inferior nobles 

^ Hawk-hottie. 

» I know not whether the name of this place, which occurs sereral times, is 6stigrftt or Ssngsftr, it 
being written ^th ways. 
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and officers, such as Dost NAsir, Nevi4n GokultAsb, Kdsim GokuUash, Khan KuK 
Kerlmdftd, Sheikh Dervish, Khosrou Gokult&sh, and Miram Ndsir, who were sitting 
and conversing around me. The conversation turned at random on a variety of sub- 
jects. I happened to say, “ Come * let us hit on a lucky guess, and may God accom- 
plish it ! When shall we take Samarkand ?** Some said, ** We shall take it in the 
spring,” (it was then the harvest;) some said in a month, some in forty days, 8(»rae in 
twenty days. Nevian Gokultftsh said, “ We shall take it within a fortnight and Al- 
mighty God verified his words, for we did take it within the fortnight. 

About this time I had a remarkable dream. I thought that the reverend KhwAjeh Uabtr * 
Ab!d-iilla had come to visit me. I went out to receive him, and the Khwajeh came 
in and sat down. It appeared to me that a table was spread for him, but perhaps 
not with sufficient attention to neatness, on which account the holy man seemed to be 
somewhat displeased. Mulla Baba observing this, made me a sign. I answered him 
likewise by signs, that the fault was not mine, but the person’s who had spread the table- 
cloth. The Khw&jeh perceived what passed, and was satisfied with my excuse. When 
he rose to depart I attended him out. In the hall of the house, however, he seemed 
to seize me by the right or left arm, and lifted me up so high that one of my feet was 
raised from the ground, while he said to me in Turki, Sheikh Maslehet Berdiy ‘‘ Your 
religious instructor has counselled you.”' A few days after this I took Samarkand. 

One or two days after seeing this dream, I went from the fort of Asfendek to that j^iakes .mo. 
of Wasmand. Although I had once already set out to surprise Samarkand, and, after ‘ 
reaching the very suburbs, had been obliged to return, from finding the garrison on 
the alert ; nevertheless, placing my confidence in the Almighty, I once more set out 
from Wasmand on the same enterprize, after mid-day prayers, and pushed on for Sa- 
markand with the greatest expedition. Khwajeh Abdal Mak&ram was along with me. 

At midnight we reached the bridge of the Moghak* at the Khiawan^ (or public pleasure* 
ground), whence I detached forward seventy or eighty of my best men, with instruc- 
tions to fix their scaling-ladders on the wall opposite to tlie Lovers’ Cave,* to mount by 
them and enter the fort ; after which they were to proceed immediately against the 
party who were stationed at the Firdzeh-gate, to take possession of it, and then to ap- 
prize me of their success by a messenger. They accordingly went, scaled the walls 
opposite to the Lovers* Cave, and entered the place without giving the least alarm, and enters 
Thence they proceeded to the Firozeh-gate, where they found Fdzil Terkhftn, who was 
not of the Terkh&n Begs, but a TerkhiLn merchant of .Turkestfen, that had served under 
SheilAni Khan in Turkestftn, and had been promoted by him. They instantly fell upon 
F4zil Terkh&n and put him and a number of his retainers to the sword, broke the 
lock of the gate with axes, and threw it open. At that very moment I ca^ up to the 
gate and instantly entered. Abnl Kdsim K<dibur did not himself come on this enterprise, 
but he sent his younger brother Ahmed Kftsim with thirty or forty of his followers* 

^ Or rather perhaps. Sheikh Maslehet gives it. 

• Or Pul-e-MoghSk may be a village near Kill-e-Moghak. Moghak literally means a ditch or hollow. 

^TheKh»w4aw]aiiabftii,aaalreadymentioDcd, isaparkshadedbyavenueaof frees, wider which 

die town’s people wait out to divert themselves. 

* Moghar-e-Ashikftn. 
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There was no person vnih me on the part of Ibrihim Terkh&n ; but, after I had en- 
tered the city, and while I was sitting in the Khanek&h^ (or convent), Ahmed Terkh&n, 
his younger brother, arrived with a party of iiis retainers. The citizens in general were 
fast asleep, but the shopkeepers, peeping out of their shops, and discovering what had 
happened, offered up prayers of thanksgiving. In a short time the rest of the citizens 
were apprized of the event, when they manifested great joy, and most hearty congra- 
tulations passed on both sides between th^m and my followers. They pursued the 
Uzbeks in every street and comer with sticks and stones, hunting them down and 
killing them like mad dogs : they put to death about four or five hundred Uzbeks 
in this manner. The Governor of the city, Jan Vafa, was in Khw&jeh Yahia’s house, 
but contrived to make his escape, and rejoined Sheibani Khan. 

On entering the gate, I had instantly proceeded towards the college and Khanekah, 
and, on reaching the latter, 1 took my seat under the grand T&k (or arched hall). Till 
morning the tumult and war-shouts were heard on every side. Some of the chief 
people and shopkeepers, on learning what had passed, came with much joy to bid me 
welcome, bringing me such offerings of food ready dressed as they had at hand, and 
breathed out prayers for my success. 

When it was morning, information was brought that the Uzbeks were in possession 
of the Iron Gate, and were maintaining themselves in it. 1 immediately mounted my 
horse, and galloped to the place, accompanied only by fifteen or twenty men ; but the 
rabble of the town, who were prowling about in every lane and corner, had driven the 
Uzbeks from the Iron Gate before I could come up. 

Sheibani Khan, on learning what was passing, set out hurriedly, and about sun- 
rise appeared before the Iron Gate, with a hundred or a hundred and fifty horse. It 
was a noble opportunity ; but 1 had a mere handful of men with me, as has been men- 
tioned. Sheib&ni Khan, soon discovering that he could effect nothing, did not stop, 
but turned back and retired. 

Kncftmps I now left the town, and encamped at the Bostan-serai.^ The men of rank and 
^ consequence, and all such as were in office in the city, now came out and waited on 
me, offering me their congratulations. For nearly a hundred and forty years, Samar- 
kand had been the capital of my family. A foreign robber, one knew not whence he 
came, had seized the kingdom, which dropped from our hands. Almighty God now 
(jampares ^ restored it to me, and gave me back my plundered and pillaged country. Sultan Hus- 
of sain Mirza had also surprised Heri, much in the same way in which I had now taken 

fhatom^. Samarkand. But to persons of judgment and discrimination it is evident, and it is 
clear to every man of candour, that there was a very great difference between the two 
occurrences. The first distinction is, that Sultan Hussain Mirza was a mighty and 
powerful sovereign, of great experience, and in the maturity of his years and under- 
standing. The second is, that his opponent, Yddg&r Muhammed Mirza, was an inex- 
perienced lad of seventeen or eighteen years of age. A third distinction is, that IMBr 
Ali, the master of horse, who was perfectly acquainted with the whole conduct and 

^ The Khanek&h was a conrent, with which was connected a cararansera for travellers, an endowment 
for charitable purposes, and sometimes an establishment for lectures. The extent of the buildings made 
it convenient for head-quarters. 

9 The Garden Palace. 
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proceedings of the enemy, was in his interest, and sent messengers to give him notice 
of them, and to bring him in an unguarded hour on his foe. A fourth difference is, 
that his opponent was not in a fortress, but at the Raven Garden,^ and when Sultan 
Hussain Mirza took the place, Yadgir Muhammed Mirza, with his attendants, had 
drunk so deeply of wine, that the only three persons on watch at Yddg&r Muhammed 
Mirza’s door were all drunk, as well as himself. The fifth distinction is, that he came 
and took it at the very first attempt, while the enemy were in the state of unsuspecting 
n^ligence that has been described. On the other liand, when I took Samarkand, I was 
only nineteen, and had neither seen much action nor been improved by great expe- 
rience. In the next place, I had opposed to me an enemy like Sheibkni Khan, a man 
full of talents, of deep experience, and in the meridian of life. In the third place, no 
person came from Samarkand to give me any information ; for though the townspeople 
were well inclined to me, yet, from dread of Sheibani Khan, none of tliem dared to 
think of such a step. In the fourth place, my enemies were in a fortified place, and I 
had both to take the place and to route the enemy. Fifthly, I had once before come 
for the purpose of surprising Samarkand, and thereby put the enemy on their guard ; 
yet, on a second attempt, by the favour of God, I succeeded and gained the city. In 
these observations, I have no wish to detract from any man’s merit ; the facts were 
exactly as has been mentioned. Nor, in what I have said, is it my wish to exalt the 
merits of my own enterprise beyond the truth ; I have merely detailed the circum- 
stances precisely as they stood. 

Some poets amused themselves in making memorial verses expressive of the date of 
the transaction. I still recollect a couplet of one of them : — 

Tell roc, then, my soul 1 what is its date ? 

Know, that it is '' The Victory of Baber Behader'*^ 

After the conquest of Samarkand, Sh&dw&r, Soghd, and the people who were in the t>)i&dwar, 
forts in the Tum&ns, began to come over to me one after another. The Uzbeks aban- declare for 
doned, from terror, some of the forts which they held, and made their escape. In Baber, 
others, the inhabitants attacked the Uzbeks, drove them out, and declared for me. 

Many seized on their Daroghas,'^ and put their towns in a state of defence on my ac- 
count. At this time, Sheibani Khan’s wife and family, with his heavy baggage, as 
well as that of the other Uzbeks, arrived from Turkest&n. Sheib&ni Khan had re- 
mained till now in the vicinity of Khwajeh-Didar and Ali-ftbad ; but, perceiving such 
a disposition in the garrisons to surrender the forts, and in the inhabitants to come 
over spontaneously to my side, he marched off from liis encampment towards Bokhkra. sheibim 
By the divine favour, before the end of three or four months, most of the fortified 
places of Soghd and Miankd.r^ had come under my allegiance. BS.ki Terkhdn, too, Bokhira. 
seized a favourable opportunity, and entered the fort of Karshi. f Khoz&r and Karshi' 
were both lost to the Uzbeks. Karakul was also taken by Abul Hassan Mirza’s men, 
who came from Merv. My affairs succeeded everywhere prosperously. 

* Bagh-e-Zftghan. s Baher BMder. The numeral letters yield 90^, not 906. 

3 Chik magistrates. 

* Mi&nkar, or M iftnkdl, is the country on both sides of the Kohik, near Dabusi. 

* Khozdr and Karshi lie S. W. from Sheher-Sebz ; KarakCd S. W. from Bokhara. 
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Baber's After my departure from Andejin^ my mother and grandmother,^ mth my family 
houaeWd, had set out after me, and with great difficulty, and after enduring 
kand* many hardidiips, had reached Uratippa. I now sent and brought them to.Samarkand. 
About tiiis time I had a daughter by Aisha Sultan Begum, the daughter of Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, the first wife whom I had married. She received the name of Fakher- 
al^Nksa (the Ornament of Women). This was my first child, and at this time I was 
just nineteen. In a month or forty days she went to share the mercy of God. 

He sends to No sooner had I got possession of Samarkand, than I repeatedly dispatched ambas- 
bouri^**" sadors and messengers, one after another, to all the Khans and Sultans, Amirs and 
to chiefs, on every hand round about, to request their aid and assistance. These messen- 
Mstance. gers I kept going back and forward without intermission. Some of the neighbouring 
princes, although men of experience, gave me an unceremonious refusal. Others, who 
had been guilty of insults and injuries to my family, remained inactive out of appre- 
hension ; while the few that did send me assistance, did not afford me such as the 
occasion demanded, as will be particularly mentioned in its place, 
correspondts At the time when 1 took Samarkand this second time, Ali Shir Beg^ was still alive. 
Shi Beg. 1 ^ letter from him, which I answered. On the back of the letter which I ad- 

dressed to him, I wrote a couplet that 1 had composed in the Turki language ; but 
before his reply could arrive, the commotions and troubles had begun. 
i\luUa Binai Sheibani Khan, after taking Samarkand, had received Mulla Binai into his service, 
since which time the Mulla had attended him. A few days after I took the place, 
the Mulla came to Samarkand. K^m Beg having suspicions of him, ordered him 
to retire to Sheher-Sebz ; but soon after, as he was a man of great knowledge, and as 
the charges agsunst him were not established, I invited him to return to the capital. 
He was constantly composing kasidehs and ghazcls.'^ He addressed to me a ghazel 
adapted to a musical air, in the Nawa measure ; and about the same time composed 
and sent me the following quatrain : — 


I neither possess gram to eat. 

Nor the perversion of grain * to put on , 
Without food nor raiment. 

How can one display his learning and genius ? 


About this penod, I sometimes amused myself with composing a couplet or two, 
but did not venture on the perfect ghazel, or ode. I composed and sent him a rubai 
(or quatrain), in the Tfirki language : — 

^ Walidha may mean my mothera, my ftther’a widows. 

’ A more particular account of this eminent man, who was the greatest patron of literature and the 
arts of the age in which he lived, is afterwards given in the account of Herdt. 

^ A species of odes. 

* The merit of these verses depends upon an untranalateable play of words in the ortginal. The 
Persians and Hindustanis m accustomed to divert themselves by ringing changes on their words. Gha^ 
Ml, maleh, roti, boii, &c. The perverted word the Persians call the mokhmel of the proper term. The 
mokhmel, or perversion of gMeh, grain, is makh, which happens to signify a sort of radish-coloured 
cotton, of which doth is manufactured. The poet, therefore, by saying that he has not (grain), 
nor its mokhmel, makh (cotton), gives to understand that he has neither food nor clothing. 
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Vour affairs shall all succeed to your heart's content , 

Presents and a settled allowance shaU he ordered for yoiu reward. 

I comprehend your allusion to the grain and its perversion ; 

Your person shall fill the cloth, and the grain shall fill your house. 


Mfilla Binfii composed and sent me a rub&i, in which he assumed the rhyme oi‘ my 
quatrain for the redif* of his own, and gave it another rhyme 

My Mizra, who shall be sovereign by sea and land, 

Shall he distinguished in the world for his genius ; 

If nay reward was such for a single unmeaning word,® 

What would it have been had I spoken with understanding ! 

At this time Khwajeh Aba-al-Barka, surnamed Feraki, came from Sheher-Sebz. 
He said, You should have kept the same rhyme j” and recited the following ruh&i : — 


This tyranny which the sphere exercises shall he inquired into ; 
This generous Sultan shall redress her misdeeds ; 

O cup-hearer ! if hitherto thou hast not brimmed my cup, 

At this turn (or reiffi) shall it be filled to the brim. 


This winter my affairs were in the most prosperous state, while those of Sheih&iii Baber’s 
Khan were at a low ebb. At this very period, however, one or two rather unfortu- 
nate incidents occurred. The party from Merv, that had taken possession of Kara* 
k&l, proved unable to maintain it, so that it fell again into the hands of the Uzbeks. 
Ahmed Terkhfin, the younger brother of Ihrfiliim Terkhfin, held the fortress of Da* 
hfisi. Sheibani Khan came and invested it ; and, before I could collect my army and 
march to its relief, took it by storm, and made an indiscriminate massacre of the gar- 
rison. At the taking of Samarkand, I had with me in all only two hundred and forty 
men. In the course of five or six months, by the favour of God, they had so much 
increased, that I could venture to engage so powerful a chief as Sheibft-ni Khan in a 
pitched battle at Sir-e-pul, as shall he mentioned. Of all the princes in my vicinity, 
from whom I had asked assistance, none aflfbrded me any except the Khan, who sent 


Ayub Begchik and Kashkeh Mahmhd, with about four or five hundred men. From 
Jehangir Mirza, TamhoFs younger brother brought a hundred men to my assistence. 
From Sultan Hussmn Mirza, a prince of power and talent, a monarch of experience, 
and than whom none was better acquainted with the temper and views of Sheibfini 
Khan, not a man appeared ; nor did I receive a single man from Badla-ez-Zeman 
Mirza, Khosrou Shah, from terror, did not send any; for, as my family had-sufifered 
much from his unprincipled conduct, as has been mentioned, he entertained great 

apprehensions of me. . 

In the month of Shawal^ I marched out of the city to meet SheilAni Khan, and fixed 
my head-quarters in the Bagh-e-nou,^ where I halted five or six days for t e purpose 


. The kdfia u the rhyme ; the cowirt. ef . few .ylbbl^ Mke • 

Une. The redif here i« the Titrki word hOghMdar, thall be, which lervri as Ae rhyme to 
In the eubeequent rersee of Khw^eh Aba^al-Brnka, the original rhyme is reeumed. It i» to be oh- 
served, that the third line of a quatrain requires no rhyme, 
a In most instances, the mokhmel of a word has no sense whatever, 
a Shawal 906 begins 90tb April 1601. Garden. 
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of collecting the troops, and getting ready all the necessaries of war. Setting out from 
the Bagh-e-nou, I proceeded, by successive marches, to Sir-e-pfil,^ after passing which 
I halted and encamped, strongly fortifying our camp with a palisade and ditch. Shei- 
hd.ni Khan moved forward from the opposite direction to meet us, and encamped near 
the tou^ pjp Khwdjeh-K&rdzin. There was about a farsang between his camp and mine. 

We jkieinain^ four or five days in this position, and every day parties of my n^n fell 
in with* tlie enemy, and skirmished with them. One day, a larger body of the enemy 
than usual advanced, and there was a very sharp fight, without any marked advantage 
on either side. Of my troops, one who had a standard, behaved ill, ran off, and got 
into the trench. There were persons who pretended to say that the standard was Sidi 
Kara Beg’s; and, in truth, Sidi Kara, though most valiant in speech, by no means 
made the same figure with his sword. One night Sheibini Khan attempted to sur* 
prise us, but we were so well defended by our ditch and chevaux-de-frise, that he could 
effect nothing. After raising the war-shout on the edge of our ditch, and giving us a 
few discharges of arrows, they drew off. 

1 now turned my whole attention and solicitude to the approaching battle. Kamber 
Ali assisted me. Bdki Terkhin, with a thousand or two thousand men, had arrived 
in Kesh, and would have joined me in two days. Syed Muhammed Doghlet, the Mir’s 
son,^ too, was advancing with a thousand or fifteen hundred men, who had been sent 
to my assistance by the Khan my maternal uncle ; they had reached Dabii], only four 
farsangs^ from my camp, and would have joined me next morning. Such was our 
situation, when I precipitated matters, and hurried on the battle ; 


He who with impatient haate lays his hand qn his sword. 
Will afterwards gnaw that hand with his teeth from regret. 


The cause of my eagerness to engage, was, that the stars called the Sahzydldftz (or 
eight stars) were on that day exactly between the two armies ; and if 1 had suffered 
that day to elapse, they would have continued favourable to the enemy for the space 
of thirteen or fourteen days. These observances were all nonsense, and my precipita* 
tion was without the least solid excuse. 

Arrange. In the morning, having made the troops array themselves in their armour, and ca- 

Uttle. parison and cover their horses with cloth of mail, we marched out and moved towards 
the enemy, having drawn out the army in order of battle, with right and left wing, 
centre and advance* On the right wing were posted Ibrdhim Sd.ru, Ibrdhim Jdni, 
Abhl K&sim Kohbur, with several other Begs. On the left wing were stationed Ibrdr 
him Terkh&n, Muhammed Mazid Terkh&n, with the other Begs of Samarkand, Sultan 
Hussain Arghhn, Kara Birl&s Fir Ahmed, and Khwdjeh Hussain. In the centre, were 
K&sim Beg, and some of my inferior nobility and attached adherents. In the advance, 
were Kamber Ali Silakh (the skinner), Bandeh Ali, Khwdjeli Ali, Mir Shah Kdohiii, 
Syed Kftsim the chamberlidn, Khaidar the younger brother of Bandeh Ali, Kuch^ Beg, 
Hinder Kdsim the son of KAsim Beg, with a number of my best armed men and most 
faithful partizans. We marched right forward to the enemy, and they, on their part, 


* Bridgend. 


> Mirsad. 


’ Sixteen milee. 


* Or Eoeh. 
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appeared ready drawn up to receive us. On their right wing were Mahinhd Siiltaii, 

Jani Beg Sultan, and Taimur Si^ltan ; and on their left Khamzeh Sultan, and Mehdi 
Sultan, with a number of other Sultans. Wlien the lines of the two opposite armies 
approached each other, the extremity of their right wing turned my left flank, and Buber’s left 
wheeled upon my rear. I changed my position to meet them. By this movement the 
advance, ‘ whicli contained most of my experienced and veteran warriors and officers, 
was thrown to the right ; and scarcely any of them were left with me. In spite of 
this, however, we charged and beat off the troops that cau^e on to attack us in front, 
drhing them back on their centre ; and things even came to such a pass, that several 
of his oldest and most experienced officers represented to Sheib&ni Khan, that it was 
necessary immediately to retreat, and that all was over, lie, however, remained firm, 
and kept his ground. The enemy’s right having, meanwhile, routed my left, now at- 
tacked me in the rear. As my advance had been thrown to the right on the cliange 
of our, position, my front^ was left defenceless. The enemy now began to charge us 
both in front and rear, pouring in showers of arrows. The Moghul troops which liad 
come to my assistance, did not attempt to fight, but, instead of fighting, betook them- 
selves to dismounting and plundering my own people. Nor is this a solitary instance, 
hueb is the uniform practice of these wretches the Moghuls ; if they defeat the enemy 
they instantly seize the booty ; if they are defeated, they plunder and dismount their 
own allies, and, betide what may, carry off the spoil. The enemy who were in front, 
made several furious attacks on me, but were worsted and driven back ; they, however, 
rallied again and charged , the division of the enemy that hud gained our rear coming 
ii]i at the same time, and discharging showers of arrows on our troops. Being thus 
surrounded and attacked both before and behind, my men were driven from* their uaber 
ground. In battle, the great reliance of the Uzbeks is on the Tulghmeh (or turning ’^®“‘*-*** 
the enemy’s flank). They never engage without using the Tulghmeh. Another of 
tiieir practices is to advance and charge in front and rear, discharging their arrows at 
full gallop, pell-mell, chiefs and common soldiers, and, if repulsed, they in like man- 
ner retire full gallop. Only ten or fifteen persons were now left with me. The river 
Koliik was near at hand, the extremity of my right wing having rested u|>on it. We 
made the best of our way to it, and no sooner gained its banks than we plunged in, 
armed at all points both horse and man. For more than half of the ford we had a firnr 
footing, but after that we sank beyond our depths, and were forced, for upward of .a 
bowshot, to swim our horses, loaded as they were with their riders in armour, and 
their own trappings. Yet they plunged through it. On getting out of the water on 
the other side, we cut off our horses’ heavy furniture and threw it away. When we 
liad reached the north side of the river, we were separated from the enemy* Of all 
others^ the wretches of Moghuls were the most active in unhorsing and stripping the 
stragglers. Ibr&him Terkhan, and a great number of excellent soldiers, were unhorsed, 
stripped, and put to death by them. 

If the Moghul race were a race of angels^ it is a bad race ; 

And were the name Moghul written in gold, it would be odioui. 


t Irawel. 


9 That is, the centre. 
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Take care not to pluck one ear of com from a Moghul's harvest ; 

The Moghul seed is such that whatever is sowed with it is execrable. 

Reaches Sa* Advancmg up the north side of the river Kohik, I re-^rossed it in the vicinity of Kol- 
iciarksod. Between the time of afternoon and evening prayers, I reached the Sheikh^zadeh’s 

gate, and entered the citadel. 

Oabct'Biois Many Begs of the highest rank, many admirable soldiers, and many men of every 
jn the bat- description perished in this fight. Ibrihim Terkh&n, Ibrkhim Saru, and Ibrdhim 
" JAni, were among the slain. It is rather an extraordinary coincidence that three men 
of such rank and distinction, and all of the name of Ibrdhim, should have fallen in the 
same battle. Abul Kdsim Kohbfir, the eldest son of Haider Kdsim Beg, Khoda-berdi 
the standard-bearer, Khalil, the younger brother of Sultan Ahmed Tdmbol, who has 
been frequently mentioned, all perished in this action. The greater part of the rest 
He IK desert- dispersed and fled in every direction. Of these, Muhammed Mazid Terkhdn fled towards 
Kundez and Hissar, to Khosrou Shah. Kamber Ali the skinner, the Moghul, whom 
biee. among all my Begs 1 had distinguished by the highest marks of favour, in despite of 
all these benefits, at this season of need did not stand by me ; but having first remo- 
ved his family from Samarkand, afterwards went himself and joined ^Khosrou Shah- 
Several others of my officers and men, such as KerimdAd, KhodadAd the Turkoman, 
Khanekeh GokultAsh, and Mulla B^Jiai BeshAgheri, fled towards Uratippa. Mulla Ba- 
bAi was not at that time in my service, but was entertained as a guest. Others, again, 
acted like Shirlm TaghAi, who returned to me indeed in Samarkand along with his 
men, and joined me in a consultation, in which it was resolved to defend the place to 
the last drop of our blood, and to exert ourselves to the utmost to put it in a state of 
defence ; yet did he, though my mother and sisters remained in the fortress, send off 
his family with his effects and people to Uratippa, he himself alone staying behind 
with a small party, unencumbered, and ready to move off in any direction. Nor is 
this the only instance in which he so acted ; for in every case of difficulty or danger, 
he uniformly displayed the same want of steadiness and attachment. 

Resolves to Next day I called together Khwajeh Abul MakAram, KAsim Beg, and the rest of the 
mSkwid** Begs and officers, with such of my adherents and cavaliers as were best qualified to 
offer advice, and held a general consultation. We came to a resolution to put the place 
in the best possible state of defence, and to maintain ourselves in it for life or for death. 

I and KAsim B^, with my most trusty and faithful adherents, formed a body of re» 
serve. I had a public tent* pitched for me on the Arched Portal of Ulugh Beg’s Col- 
lege, in the midst^of the city, in which 1 established my head-quarters. I distributed 
the other B^ and cavaliers at the different gates, and around the works, on the 
ramparts and defences. 

sneibknt After two or three days SheibAni Khan approached, and took a station at some dis- 
bSi>re worthless rabble, assembling from every district 

Sunarkaod. and street of Samarkand, came in large bodies to the gate of the College, shouting 
aloud, Glory to the Prophet !” and clamorously marched out for battle. SheibAni 
Khan, who, at the moment, had mounted, and was preparing to make an assault, did 

^ The chader was a fort of public tent at head-quarters. 
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wot venture to approach the place. Some days passed in this manner. The ignorant 
mob, who had never experienced the wound of hrrow or sabre, nor witnessed the* 
press of onset, or the tumult of battle, plucked up courage from these incidents, and 
ventured to advance to a very considerable distance from the works. When the old 
and experienced veterans remonstrated with them on such improvident and useless 
advances, they were only answered with reproach and abuse. 

One day Sheib&ni Khan made an attack near the Iron gate. The rabble, who had Drives Uic 
become very courageous, had advanced most valiantly a great way from the city, ac- piIintoTiie 
cording to their custom. I made a party of horse follow them, to cover their retreat. 

A body of Gokultashes, with some inferior nobility, and a few of my domestic troops, 
such as Nilian GokultAsh, Kul Nazer Taghd.i, and M&zid, with some others, marched 
out towards the Camel*s>neck.^ From the other side two or three Uzbeks galloped uj» 
to charge them, and assaulted Kul Nazer, sabre in hand. The whole of the Uzbeks 
dismounting, fought on foot, swept back the city-rabble, and drove them in througli 
the Iron gate. Kuch Beg and Mir Shah Kochin remained behind, and took post close 
by KhwSjeh Khizer’s mosque. After the field was pretty well cleared of those who 
fought on foot, the cavalry of the enemy moved up towards the mosque of Khwdjeh 
Khizer, in order to attack them. Upon this Kuch Beg, sallying forth on the Uzbeks 
who first came up, attacked them sabre in hand, and made a gallant and distfnguished 
figure, in the sight of all the inhabitants, who stood looking on. The fugitives, occu- 
pied solely with their flight, had ceased to shoot arrows, or to think of fighting for 
' their ground. I shot from the top of the gateway with a cross-bow, and those who 
were along with me also kept up a discharge. This shower of arrows from above pre- 
vented the enemy from advancing up to Khwdjeli Khizer’s mosque, and they were 
forced to retire from the field. 

During the continuance of the siege, the rounds of the rampart were regularly Besiege* 
gone, once every night, sometimes by Kasim Beg, and sometimes by other Begs and 
captains. From the Firozeh gate to the Sheikh-Zadeh gate, we were able to go along 
the ramparts on horseback ; everywhere else we were obliged to go on foot. Setting 
out in the beginning of the night, it was morning before we had completed our 
rounds. 

One day Sheib&ni Khan made ^ an attack between the Iron gate and that of the Attempt* to 
Sheikh-Z^eh. As I was with the reverse, I immediately led them to the quarter that 
was attacked, without attending to the Washing-green gate or the Needlemakers* 
gate.^ That same day, from the top of the Sheikh-Zadeh’s gateway, I struck a 
palish white-coloured horse an excellent shot with my cross-bow: it fell dead the 
moment the arrow touched it : but in the meanwhile they had made such a vigorous 
attack, near the Camers-Neck, that they effected a lodgment close under the rampart. 

Being hotly engaged in repelling the enemy where I was, I had entertained no appre- 
hensions of danger on the other side, where they had prepared ^d brought with them 
twenty-4tve or twenty-six scaling-ladders, each of them so broad, that two and three 

1 Shuter-^gerden, a subterraneous watercourse issuing in a flowing welt 

* Derwdifeh^e-Odzeristdn, va Derwazeh-i^Sozingeran, 
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men could mount arbreagt. Ho had placed in ambush oppodto to the city-walh seven or 
eight hundred chosen men with these ladders, between the Iron-smiths’ and Needle- 
makers’ gates, while he himself moved to the other side, and made a fidse attack. 
Our attention was entirely drawn off to this attack ; and the men in ambush no sooner 
saw the Works opposite to them empty of defenders, by the watch having left them, 
than they rose from the place where they had lain in ambush, advanced with extreme 
speed, and applied their scaling-ladders all at once between the two gates that have 
been mentioned, exactly opposite to Muhammed Maztd Terkhd.n’s house. The quar^ 
ters of Kuch Beg, Muhammed Khli Kochin, and of the party of warriors who bad the 
duty of guarding this post, were then in Muhammed IV^id Terkhdn’s house. Kara 
Birlfts was stationed at the Needlemakers’ gate; the station of the Washing-green 
gate was allotted to Shirlm Tagh&i and his brothers, with Khtlak Khwftjeh Gokul- 
tdsh. As there was fighting on the other side, the persons in charge of these works 
were not apprehensive of any danger at their posts, and the men on these stations had 
dispersed on their ^ own business to their houses or to the markets. The Begs who 
were on guard had only two or three of their servants and attendants about them. — 
Nevertheless Kuch Beg, Muhammed Ktkli Kochin, Shah Sufi, and another brave cava- 
lier, boldly assailed them, and displayed signal heroism. Some of the enemy had al- 
ready mounted the wall, and several others were in the act of scaling it, when the four 
persons who have been mentioned arrived on the spot, fell upon them sword in hand, 
with the greatest bravery, and dealing out furious blows around them, drove the as- 
sailants back over the wall, and put them to flight. Kuch Beg distinguished himself 
above all the rest ; and this was an exploit for ever to be cited to his honour. He 
twice during this siege performed excellent service by his valour. Kara Birlds too, 
who was almost alone in the works at the Needlemakers’ gate, made a good stand. 
Kfitluk Khwajeh Gokultash and Kul Nazer Mirza, who were in their stations at the 
Washerman’s gate, made a stout resistance with a few men, and attacking them in 
the rear, made a desperate charge. The attempt was completely defeated. 

On another occasion Kasim Beg sallied out, with a small body of men, by the 
Needlemakers’* gate, and having beat the Uzbeks back as fiir as Khw&jeh Kafshar, he 
dismounted several of them, and returned, bringing back their heads. 

It was now the season of the ripening of the grain, and nobody had brought in any 
new corn. As the siege had drawn out to great length, the inhabitants were reduced 
to extreme distress, and things came to such a pass, that the poor and meaner sort 
were forced to feed on dogs’ and asses’ fiesh. Grain for the horses becoming scarce, 
they were obliged to be fed on the leaves of trees ; and it was ascertained from expe- 
nence, that the leaves of the mulberry and blackwood ^ answered best. Many used 
the shavings and rispings of wood, which they soaked in water, and gave to their 
horses. For three or four months Shmbini Khan did not approach the fortress, but 
blockaded it at some distance on all sides, changing his ground from time to time. 

One night when everybody was gone to rest, towards midnight, he approached the 
Firdzeh gate, beating his large kettle drums, and raising the shout for an assault. I 


1 Ksrs'igh&j. 
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was then in the College, and was in considerable uneasiness and terror. After this 
they returned every night beating their kettle drums, and shouting, and making an 
alarm. Although I had sent ambassadors and messengers to all the princes and chiefs 
round about, no help came from any of them. Indeed, when I was in the height of 
my power, and had yet suffered neither discomfiture nor loss, I had received none, and 
had therefore no reason to expect it now, that I was reduced to such a state of dis- 
tress. To draw out the siege in hopes of any succour from them, was evidently need- 
less. The ancients have said, that in order to maintain a fortress, a head, two hands, 
and two feet are necessary. The head is a captain, the two hands are two friendly 
forces that must advance from opposite sides; the two feet are water and stores of 
provision within the fort. I looked for aid and assistance from the princes my neigh- 
bours ; but each of them had his attention fixed on some other object. For example, 

Saltan Hussain Mirza was undoubtedly a brave and experienced monarch, yet neither 
did he give me assistance, nor even send an ambassador to encourage me ; although 
during the siege he sent Kemld-ed-din Hussain Gazargahi on an embassy to Sheib&ni 
Khan. 

Tambol having advanced from AndejtLn as far as Bishkent, Ahmed Beg and a party Tattiboi 
of men brought out the Khan to take the field against him. They met in the vicinity J^^nsJsui. 
of Leklekan and Charbflgh-e-Turak, but separated and retired without any action, 
and without even confronting each other. Sultan Mahmfid Khan was not a fighting 
man, and was totally ignorant of the art of war. When he went to oppose Tambol 
on this occasion, he showed pretty plain indications of want of heart, both in his 
words and actions. Ahmed Beg, who was a plain rough man, but sincere in his mas- 
ter’s service and brave, said in his harsh way, What kind of a fellow is this Tambol, 
that he occasions you so much consternation and alarm? If your eyes are afraid, 
why, bind them up, and then let us engage him.” 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 907. > 

The blockade drawing out to a great length, provisions and supplies coming in 
from no quarter, and no succours or reinforcements appearing on any hand, the sol- 
diers and inhabitants at length began to lose all hope, went off by ones and twos, 
escaped from the city and deserted. Sheib&ni Khan, who knew the distress of the in- 
habitants, came and encamped at the Lovers’ Cave. I also moved my head-quarters 
and came to Kfie Payftn (Low Street) to Malek Muhammed Mirza’s house. At this 
crisis, Uzun Hassan, the son of Khw&jeh Hussain, who had been the chief ringleader 
in the rebellion of Jehangir Mirza, by which I had formerly been obliged to leave Sa- 
markand ; and who h a d afterwards been the prime mover of much rebellion and sedi- 


^ This year of the Hejira commenced July IT, IdOL 
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tion, as has been related, entered the town with ten or fifteen followers. Tlie famine 
and distress of the town’s-people and soldiers had now reached the greatest excess. 
Even men who were about my person, and others high in my confidence, began to let 
themselves down over the walls and make their escape. Of the chiefs, Weis Sheikh 
and Weis Babcri deserted and fled. I now despaired of assistance or relief from any 
quarter. There was no side to which I could look with hope. Our provisions and 
stores, which from the first had been scanty, were now totally exhausted, and no new 
supplies could enter the city. In these circumstances, Sheih^ni Khan proposed terms. 
Had I had the slightest hopes of relief, or had any stores remained within the place, 
never would I have listened to him. Compelled, however, by necessity, a sort of capitu- 
lation was agreed upon, and about midnight I left the place by Sheikh-Z^eh’s gate, 
accompanied by my mother the Khanum. Two other ladies escaped with us, the one of 
them Bechega Khalifeh, the other Mingelik Gokultash : my eldest sister KhansSadeh 
Begum was intercepted, and fell into the hands of Sheibani Khan, as we left the place 
on this occasion. Having entangled ourselves among the great branches of the canals 
of the Soghd, during the darkness of the night, we lost our way, and after encoun- 
tering many difficulties, we passed Khwajeh Didar about dawn. By the time of early 
morning prayers, we arrived at the hillock of Karbogh, and passing it on the north 
below the village of Kherdek, we made for Ilan-uti. On the road, I had a race with 
Kamber AH and Kasim Beg. My horse got the lead. As I turned round on my 
seat to see how far I had left them behind, my saddle-girth being slack, the sad- 
dle turned round, and I came to the ground right on my head. Although I imme- 
diately sprang up and mounted, yet I did not recover the full possession of my facul- 
ties till the evening, and the world, and all that occurred at the time, passed before 
my eyes and appreliension like a dream, or a phantasy, and disappeared. The time of 
afternoon prayers was past ere we reached Ilan-uti, where we alighted, and, having 
killed a horse, cut him up, and dressed slices ol' his flesh ; we stayed a little time to 
rest our horses, then mounting again, before day-break we alighted at the village of 
Klialileh. From Khalileh we proceeded to Dizak.’ At that time Taher Dfddai, the 
son of Hafez Muhammed Beg DCildai, was governor of Dizak. Here we found nic(‘ 
fat flesh, bread of fine flour well baked, sweet melons, and excellent grapes in great 
abundance ; thus passing from the extreme of famine to plenty, and from an estate ot' 
danger and calamity to peace and ease : — 

{Turki .) — From famine and distress we have escaped to repose ; 

AVe have gained fresh life, and a fresh world. 

(Persian .) — The fear of death was removed from the heart ; 

The torments of hunger were removed away. 

In my whole life, I never enjoyed myself so much, nor at any period of it felt so 
sensibly the pleasures of peace and plenty. Enjoyment after suffering, abundance af- 
ter want, come with increased relish, and afford more exquisite delight. I have four 
or five times, in the course of my life, passed in a similar manner from distress to 


1 Dizak or Jizzikh. 
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oase, and from a state of suffering to enjoyment : but this was the first time that I had 
ever been delivered from the injuries of my enemy, and the pressure of hunger, and 
passed from them to the ease of security, and the pleasures of plenty. Ha\ing rested 
and enjoyed ourselves two or three days in Dizak, we proceeded on to Uratippa. 

Besbdgher is a little out of the road, yet as I had formerly passed some time there, Visiu 
I turned aside and visited it again. In the fortress of Beshagher I unexpectedly fell in 
with an Atun (or governess), who bad long been in the service of the Khaiium, my 
mother, but whom, on the present occasion, for want of horses, wo had been compelled 
to leave behind in Samarkand. On accosting her, we found that she had travelled all 
the way from Samarkand on foot. My mother’s younger sister, Khub-Nigar Kha« 
num,^ had departed from this transitory life; information of the event was communi- 
cated to my mother and me at Uratippa. My father’s mother had also paid the debt 
of mortality at Andejan, and the news was communicated here. My mother,^ since 
the death of my maternal grandfather,^ had never seen her mothers,'* nor her younger 
brother and sisters, Shah Begum, Sultan Mahmud Khan, Sultan Nigftr-Khanum,** and 
Doulct Sultan Khanum,** and had been separated from them thirteen or fourteen years. 

She now set out for Tashkend, for the purpose of seeing them. After consulting with ^ 

Muhammed Hussain Mirza, it was arranged that I should take up my winter-quarters 
in the village of Dehkat, which belongs to Uratippa. I therefore went thither with 
my baggage, which I deposited there, and in the course of a few days afterwards, 1 
too went to T&,shkend to see Shah Begum, my maternal uncle, and my other friends 
and relations. I waited on Shah Begum and my uncle accordingly, and remained 
with them for some days. My mother’s eldest sister of the full-blood, Mihcr-Nig&.r 
Khauum,^ also arrived from Samarkand. My mother the Khanum fell sick, became 
desperately ill, and was reduced to the point of death. The reverend Kliwajehka 
Khwajeh had left Samarkand, and now arrived at Ferket. I went to Fcrkct and paid 
the Khwajeh a visit. I had entertained hopes that the Khan my uncle, from affection 
and regard, might give me some country or district; and he did give me Uratippa, 
but Mahmud Hussain Mirza refused to deliver it up. Whether he did this of himself, 
or acted on a hint from higher authority, I cannot tell; however that be, in a few days ^ 

I returned to Dehkat. ^ Oehlcat. 

Dehkat is one of the hill-districts of Uratippa. It lies on the skirts of a^ very high 
mountain, immediately on passing which, you come on the country of Masiklia. The ® 
inhabitants, though Sarts,“ have large flocks of sheep, and herds of mares, dike the 
Tflrks, The sheep belonging to Dehkat may amount to forty thousand. We took up 
our lodgings in the peasants’ houses. I lived at the house of one of the head men of 
the place. He was an aged man, seventy or eighty years old. His mother was stdl 
alive, and had attained an extreme old age, being at this time a hundred and eleven 


1 The wife of Sultan Muhammed Hussain KorkSn Doghlct, who hdd Urafappa a^his tiw. 
s Kntlnk Nigkr Khannm. » Ynnis Khan. ^hat is. k urns Khan s other wives. 

^ The widow of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, and daughter , , ts.. nf QomorVatifl 

« Shah Begum's youngest daughter. ’ The widow of Sultan Ahmed Mirza of 

« Or Tajiks, husbandmen or villagers, who speak the Persian tongue. They are the remains of those 
who inhabited that country before the later Tartar invasions. 

N 
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years old. One of this lady’s relations had accompanied the army of Taimur Begy 
when it invaded Hindustan. The circumstances remained fresh in her memory, and 
she often told us stories on that subject. In the district of Dehkat alone, there stUl 
were of this lady’s children, grandchildren, great-grandchildren, and great-great- 
grandchildren, to the number of ninety-six persons; and including those deceased, 
the whole amounted to two hundred. One of her great-grandchildren was at this 
time a young man of twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, witli a fine black beard. 
While I remained in Dehkat, I was accustomed to walk on foot all about the hills in 
the neighbourhood. I generally went out barefoot, and, from this habit of walking 
barefoot, 1 soon found that our feet became so liardened that we did not mind rock or 
stone in the least. In one of these walks, between afternoon and evening prayers, we 
met a man who was going with a cow in a narrow road. I asked him the way. He 
answered, Keep your eye fixed on the cow ; and do not lose sight of her till you come 
to the issue of the road, when you will know your ground. Khwajeh Ascdulla, who 
was with me, enjoyed the joke, observing. What would become of us wise men were 
the cow to lose her way ? 

This winter many of my soldiers, principally because we could not go out in plun- 
dering parties, asked leave to go to Andejan. Kasim Beg strongly advised me that, 
as these men were going tliat ^vay, I should send some article of my dress as a present 
to Jehangir Mirza. I accordingly sent him a cap of ermine. Kasim Beg then added, 
“ What great harm would there be in sending some present to Tambol ?” Though I 
did not altogether approve of this, yet, induced by the pressing instances of Kasim 
Beg, I sent Tambol a large sword, which had been made in Samarkand for Nevian 
Gokultash,^ from whom I took it. This was the very sword that afterwards came 
down on my own head, as shall be mentioned in the events of the ensuing year. 

A few days after, my grandmother Isan-Doulet Begum,^ who had remained behind 
in Samarkand when I left it, arrived with the family and heavy baggage, and a few 
lean and hungry followers. 

This same winter Sheibani Khan, having passed the river of Khojend on the ice, 
ravaged the territory of Shahrokhia and Beshkent. As soon as I heard the intelli- 
gence, without regarding the smallness of my numbers, I mounted and set out for the 
districts below Khojend, opposite to Hesht-ek. It was wonderfully cold, and the wuid 
of Haderwish had hero lost none of its violence, and blew keen. So excessive was 
the cold, that in the course of two or three days we lost two or three persons from its 
severity. I required to bathe on account of my religious purifications, and went down 
for that purpose to a rivulet, which was frozen on the banks, but not in the middle, 
from the rapidity of the current. I plunged myself into the water, and dived sixteen 
times. The extreme chillness of the water quite penetrated me. Next morning I pass- 
ed the river of Khojend on the ice, opposite to Khaslar, and the day after arrived at 
Beshkent ; but Sheibani Khan had gone off, after plundering the environs of Shahro- 
khia. At this time Abdal Minan, the son of Mulla Haider, held Shahrokhia. A son 
younger than Abdal Minan, one Moniin, a worthless and dissipated young man, had 


^ Nevian Gokultubh was at that time with Baber. 

9 blic was Baber’s maternal gramhnother, and a widow of Yunis Khan. 
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come to me while I was in Samarkand, and I had shown him every kindness. I do 
not know what bad turn Nevian Gokult^h had done him at that time ; however, the 
young catamite treasured up a deadly enmity against him. 

When I received certain accounts that the plundering party of the Uzbeks was re- l>eath ot 
tired, I dispatched a messenger with the intelligence to the Khan, and leaving Besh- 
kcnt, tarried three or four days in the village of Ahengeran. Momin, the son of 
Mulla Haider, on the plea of their previous acquaintance in Samarkand, invited Ne- 
vian Gokult&sh, Ahmed K^sim, and some others, to an entertainment ; and, when 1 
left Beshkent, this party staid behind. The entertainment was given on the top of a 
precipice. I went on to the village of Sam-Seirek, which is one of tlie dependencies 
of Ahengeran, and there halted. Next morning, I was informed that Nevian Gokul- 
had fallen over the precipice while intoxicated, and was killed. I dispatched Hak 
Nazir, the maternal uncle of Nevian Gokult^h, with a detachment, who went, exa- 
mined the place from which he liad fallen, and, after interring him in Beshkent, re- 
turned hack to me. They found Nevian’s corpse at the distance of a bowshot from the 
spot where the entertainment had been given, at the bottom of a steep precipice. 

Many suspected that Momin, cherishing in his heart the grudge against Nevian, which 
he had contracted at Samarkand, was the cause of liis death. The truth no man can 
know. His death affected me deeply. There are few persons for whoso loss I have 
felt so much. I wept incessantly for a week or ten days. I discovered the date of his 
death in Vout Shud Nevian^ (Nevian is dead). A few days afterwards, I set out from 
this place, and returned to Delikat. 

It was now spring, and intelligence was brought that Sheibani Khan was advan- lie };»cs f** 
cing against Uratippa. As Dehkat was in the low country, I passed by Abbhrden 
and Amani, and came to the hill-country of Masikha. Abburden is a village which 
lies at the foot of Masikha. Beneath Abburden is a spring, and close by the spring is 
a tomb. From this spring, towards the upland, the country belongs to Masikha, but 
downwards from the sjjring it depends on Yelghar. On a stone which is on the brink 
of this spring, on one of its sides, I caused the following verses ‘ to be inscribed : — 

I have heard that the exalted Jemshid 
Inscribed on a stone beside a fountain, 

Many a man like us has rested by this fountain, 

And disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. 

Should we conquer the whole world by our manhood and strength, 

Yet could we not carry it with us to the grave.” 

In this hill-country, the practice of cutting verses and other inscriptions on the rocks 
is extremely common. 

Wliile I was in Masikha, I had a visit from Mulla Hajari, the poet, who came from 
Hissar. At this time I composed the following Matla ; — 

(Tiirfei.)— Whatever skill the painter employs in pourtraying your features, you exceed his art ; 

They call you Soul ; but of a truth you are more admirable than the soul. 


1 These words give 907. ^ the Boslan of Sadi.— 

3 These are the first lines of one of Baber's poems. The same observation will apply to most of the 
other couplets which he quotes. They are used for reference to those who are acquainted with the poems 
themselves. 
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SheiMni Khan advanced into the neighbourhood of Uratippa, and retired after com* 
mitting some devastations. While he was in the territory of Uratippa, without regard* 
ing the fewness of my men, or their bad equipment, leaving my household and bag* 
gage in Masikha, I marched rapidly over the hills, passing Abbhrdcn and Am&ni, and 
came into the vicinity of Dehkat, about the time when the night mingles with the 
morning, resolved to lose no opportunity, and to be in the way of seizing every chance 
that might present itself. Sheibini Khan, however, had retired hastily, so that 1 
measured back my way over the hills, and returned to Masikha. 

1 now began to reflect, tliat to ramble in this way from hill to hill, without house 
^ and without home, without country and without resting-place, could serve no good 
purpose, and that it was better to go to Tfishkend to the Khan. K&sim Beg was very 
averse to this journey. He had put to death three or four Moghuls at Karabiild.k, as 
an example and punishment for marauding, as has been mentioned, and on that ac- 
count he had considerable apprehensions of going among their countrymen. Whatever 
remonstrances we could use were of no avail. He separated from me, and moved off 
towards Hisskr, with his elder and younger brothers, their adherents and dependants ; 
while I proceeded by the pass of Abburden, and advanced towards Tashkend, to join 
the Khan. 

At this same time, Tambol, having collected an army, advanced to the Dale of Ahen- 
geran. In the very heart of his army a conspiracy was formed against him by Muham- 
med Doghlet, known by the name of Muhammed Hiss&ri, in concert with his younger 
brother, Sultan Hussain Doghlet, and Kamber Ali, the skinner. On TamboPs disco- 
vering the plot, being unable longer to remain in his camp, they fled, and came to the 
Khan. I passed the Id-e*korbkn in Shalirokhla, but, without tarrying there, I went 
to Tashkend to the Khan. 

I had comjK)scd the following rubai in a well-known measure, and was dubious 
about the correctness of its rhymes, as, at that time, I had not studied with much at- 
tention the style and phraseology of poetry. The Khan had pretensions to taste, and, 
moreover, wrote verses ; though his odes, to be sure, were rather deficient both in 
manner and substance. 1 presented my rubki, however, to the Khan, and expressed 
to him my apprehensions, but did not get such an explicit or satisfactory answer as 
to remove my doubts. Indeed, it was pretty clear that he had no great skill in poetic* 
diction. The following is the rubai or quatrain in question ; — 

(7’i2rW.)— No one remembers him who is in adversity ; 

A banished man cannot indulge his heart in happiness ; 

My heart is far from joy in this exile ; 

However bravc^ an exile has no pleasures. 

1 afterwards learned, however, tliat, in the Turki language, te and dal, as well as 
ghain, kqf and caf, by a poetical licence, are frequently interchanged^ for each other, 
for the sake of the rhyme. 

A short time afterwards, Tambol advanced against Uratippa. As soon as this in- 

^ That is, that the te is changed for d<d, and that kaf, and oaf, are used for each other. This 

refers to the rhyme in the original. 


7 
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formation arrived, the Khan led out his army from Taslikend, and between Beshkent 
and Sam-seirek, having drawn it up in regular array, with right and left wings, hc» 
formed the Ivim (or circle). The Moghuls blew horns according to their custom. The Cercn^o»ut^ 
Khan having alighted, they brought nine horsetail standards,^ and placed them by him. 

One Moghul stood by, holding in his hand an ox’s shank-bone, to which he tied a long • 

white cotton cloth. Another having fastened three long slips of white cloth beneath 
the horsetail of the standard, passed them under the banner-staff of the ensigns. Oiu* 
comer of one of the cloths the Khan took, and, putting it beneath hfe feet, stood upon 
it. I stood on one comer of another of the long slips, which was in like manner tied 
under one of the horsetail standards; while Sultan MuhammedKhanikeh® took the third, 
and, placing the cloth under his feet, in like manner stood on a corner of it. Then 
the Moghul that had tied on these cloths, taking the ox-shank in his hand, made a speech 
in the Moghul tongue, looking often to the standards, and pointing and making signs 
towards them. The Khan and all the men around took hdmlz ^ in their hands, and 
sprinkled it towards the standards. All the trumpets and drums struck up at once, 
and the whole soldiers who were drawn up raised the war-shout. These ceremonies 
they repeated throe times. After that, they leaped on horseback, raised the battle- 
shout, and put their horses to the speed. Among the Moghuls, the Institutions'* 
established by Chengis Khan have continued to be strictly observed down to the pre- 
sent time. Every man has his appointed sttition ; those appointed to the riglit wing, 
the left wing, or the centre, have their allotted places, which arc handed down to them 
from father to son. Those of most trust and consequence arc stationed on tlie ex- 
tremities or flanks of the two wings. Among those who compose the right wing 
tlierc is a dispute between the tribes^ of the Chiras and Begchik, which of them 
should occupy the extremity of the line. At this time, the chief of the tribe** of Chi- 
rls was Kishkeh Mahmud, a very brave young man. The chief of the tribe of Beg- 
chik, which is noted among the Tum&ns, was Ayub Yakub. They had a dispute which 
of them was to occupy the flank, which came to such lengths, that swords were drawn. 

Finally, an apparently friendly compromise was made, that the one of them should 
stand highest at great hunting-matches,^ and that the other should occupy the flank 
when the army was in battle array. 

Next morning, the army forming the large hunting circle, they hunted m the vici- 
nity of Sam-sekek, and, advancing forward, at length halted at the Chchar-Bagh of 
Burak. The first ghazel^ that I ever composed was finished that day at this station. 

The ghazcl was the following 


^ These standards are made of the kit&s, which is properiy the * ^ shacev 

placed above a triangular flag or pennant. The mountain-ox has a tai 

hair on its back and belly. The tail is sometimes hung on the neck o a uass mouu- 

i mark of rank. The animal is very powerful, and the natives of the hill-countnes often pass moun- 


as a 1 

tain torrents holding by the tail. 

* The son of Sultan Mahmud Khan. 

* Tflzuk. ^ I7ru^h, subdivisions of greater tnbes. 

» 'rhe«! hunting-matches were often conducted ^ Gen,^i,.cn, and u. 


’ A spirit made from mare s milk. 

® Tumdn. 

The hunting circle sometimes in- 


closed many miles. Accounts of them may he found in ] 
thelifeof TaimurBeg. 

^ The ghazel is a kind of ode. 
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I have found no faithful friend in the world but my soul ; 

Except my own heart I have no trusty confidant. 

The ghazel consists of six couplets, and all the ghazcls that I afterwards wrote were 
composed in the same measure as this. 

From hence, march by march, we proceeded till we reached the banks of the river 
of Khojend. One day, having passed the river, and ridden out on a pleasure party, 
I got ready a dinner, and made the whole officers and young people of the army merry. 
That same day, the golden clasp of my girdle was stolen. Next morning, Khankuli 
Biankuli and Sultan Mahmud Weis deserted, and went over to Tambol. The gene- 
ral suspicion was, that they were the guilty persons, though it was not established. 
Ahmed Kasim Kohbur also asked leave and went to Uratippa, but he never came back, 
and he too went and joined Tambol. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 908.^ 

This expedition of the Khan’s was rather an useless sort of expedition. He took no 
fort, he beat no enemy, he went and came back again. 

Wliile I remained at Tashkend at this time, I endured great distress and misery. 1 
had no country, nor hopes of a country. Most of my servants had left me from abso- 
lute want ; the few who still i*emaitied with me, were unable to accompany me on mv 
journeys from sheer poverty. Wlien I went to my uncle the Khmi’s Divan, I was 
attended sometimes by one person, sometimes by two ; but I was fortunate in one 
respect, that this did not happen among strangers, but with my own kinsmen. After 
having paid my compliments to the Khan my uncle, I went in to wait on Shall Begum, ^ 
bare-headed and hare-foot, with as much freedom as a person would do at home in his 
own house. 

At length, however, I was worn out with this unsettled state, and with having no 
house nor home, and became tired of living. I said to myself, rather than pass my life 
in such wretchedness and misery, it were better to take my way and retire into some 
corner where I might live unknown and undistinguished ; and rather than exhibit 
myself in this distress and debasement, far better were it to flee away from the sight 
of man, as far as my feet can carry me. I thought of going to Khita, '^ and resolved to 
sliape my course in that direction ; as from my infancy I had always had a strong de- 
sire to visit Khita, but had never been able to accomplish my wish, from my being a 
King, and from my duty to my relations and connexions. Now my kingship was 
gone, my mother was safe with her mother and younger brother ; in short, every ob- 

1 This year commences 7 th July 1502. 

2 The widow of Yunis Khan, and the mother of Sultan Mahmud Khan. 

’ Northern China. 
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Stacie to my journey was removed, and all my difficulties were at an end. By means 
of Kliw&jeli Abul Makaram, I made some ideas be suggested, that when an enemy so 
formidable as Sheibini Khan had started up, from whom Tfirks and Moghuls had 
equal cause of apprehension, it was but prudent to watch with jealousy his progress at 
this moment, before he had corajdetely subjected tlie Uluses, ^ and while he was not 
yet grown too powerful to be restrained ; as it is said, 

Extinguish to-day the flame while yet you can ; * 

For when it blazes forth, it will consume the world. 

Let not your foe apply his arrow to the bowstring, 

When you can thrill him with your shafts 

Besides that it was twenty-four or twenty-five years since the Khan had seen iny 
younger uncle, and I had never seen him at all ; that it would be weil if I went and 
visited my younger uncle, and acted as mediator, using my endeavours to procure an 
interview between them. My purpose was to escape from my relations under these 
pretexts ; and I had now fully made up my mind to visit Mogluilistan and Terfan, 
after which the reins were in my own hand. I, however, acquainted no person vvitli 
my plan, nor could I impart it to any one, not only because my mother could not have 
supported the mention of such a proposition ; but also because I had about me a num- 
ber of persons who had attached themselves to me with very different hopes, and sup- 
ported by them had shared with me my wanderings and distresses. It was unpleasant 
to communicate such a project to them. Khwajeh Abul Makaram started the subject 
to Shah Begum and my uncle the Khan, and gained their accpiiescence ; but it after- 
wards came into their head, that I had askfed permission to go in consequence of the 
poor reception they had given me ; and this suspicion made them delay some time be- 
fore granting me liberty to depart. At this very crisis, a messenger came from the 
Khan, my younger maternal uncle, bringing certain information that he was himself visits Ihn d- 
coming. My plan, therefore, was totally disconcerted. A second messenger followed 
immediately after, with news that he was close at hand. Shah Begum, with tlie 
younger Khan’s younger sisters, Sultan Nigar Khanum, Doulet SulUin Khanum, my- 
self, Sultan Muhainmed Khanekeh, and Mirza Khan, all of us set out to meet my 
uncle. 

Between T^hkend and Seiram there is a village named Ycghma, as well as some 
other small villages, where are the tombs of Ibrahim Ata and Ishak Ata. We advan- 
ced as far as these villages, and not knowing precisely the time that the younger Khan 
would arrive, I had ridden out carelessly to see the country, when all at once I found 
myself face to face with him. I immediately alighted and advanced to meet him ; at 
the moment I dismounted the Khan knew me, and was greatly disturbed ; for he had 
intended to alight somewhere, and having seated himself, to receive and embrace me 
with great form and decorum : but I came too quick upon him, and dismounted so 
rapidly, that there was no time for ceremony ; as, the moment I sprang from my horse, 

I kneeled down and then embraced. He w’as a good deal agitated and disconcerted. 


* The wanilering Tartar tribes. 
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At length he ordered Sultan Said Khan and Baba Khan Sultan to alight, kneel, and 
embrace me. Of the Klian’s children, these two Sultans alone accompanied him, and 
might bo of the age of thirteen or fourteen years. After embracing these two Sultans 
I mounted, and we proceeded to join Shah Begum. The Little Khan my uncle soon 
after met, and embraced Shah Begum and the other Khanums, after which they sat 
down, and continued talking about past occurrences and old stories till after midnight. 

On the morrow, my uncle the younger Khan, according to the custom of the Mo- 
ghuls, presented me with a dress complete from head to foot, and one of his own horses 
ready saddled. The dress consisted of a Moghul cap, embroidered with gold thread ; 
a long frock of satin of Khit^ * prnamented with flowered needle- work ; a cuirass of 
Khita of the old fashion, with a whetstone and a purse-pocket ; from this purse-pocket 
were suspended three or four things like the trinkets which women wear at their necks, 
such as an Ahirdan, (or box for holding perfumed earth,) and its little bag. On the 
left liand in like manner three or four things dangled. From this place we returned 
towards Tashkend. My uncle the elder Khan came three or four farsangs- out from 
T^hkend, and having erected an awning, seated himself under it. The younger Khan 
advanced straight up, and on coming near him in front, turned to the left of the elder 
Khan, fetching a circle round him, till he again presented himself in front, when he 
alighted; and when he came to the distance at which the kornish^ is performed, he 
knelt nine times, and then came up and embraced him. The elder Khan, immediately 
on the younger Klian’s coming near, stood up and embraced him ; they stood a long 
time clasping each other in their arras. The younger Khan, while retiring, again knelt ^ 
nine times, and when he presented his peshkesh (or tributory offering), he again knelt 
many times ; after which he went and sat down. All the younger Khan’s men had 
dressed themselves out after the Moghul fashion. They had Moghul caps, frocks of 
Khita satin, embroidered with flowers after the same fashion, quivers and saddles of 
green shagreen, and Moghul horses dressed up and adorned in a singular style. 

The younger Khan came with but few followers ; they might be more than one 
thousand, and less than two. He was a man of singular manners. He was a stout, 
courageous man, and powerful with the sabre, and of all his weapons he relied most 
on it. He used to say that the sheshper (or mace with six dmsions), the rugged mace, 
the javelin, the battle-axe, or broad axe, if they hit, could only be relied on for a single 
blow. His trusty keen sword he never allowed to be away from him ; it was always 
cither at his waist, or in his hand. As he had been educated, and had grown up, in a 
remote and out of the way country, he had something of rudeness in his manner, and 

^ That is China satin, &c. ® Twelve or sixteen miles. 

3 The kornish is a Moghul ceremony used in saluting the Supreme Prince, which has been introduced 
into India. Originally, the person who performed it kneeled nine times, and touched the earth with his 
brow each time. The ceremony, as enjoined by Akbar, differs extremely from this. '' His Majesty has 
enjoined the palm of the right hand to be placed upon the forehead, and the head to be bent forwards. 
This kind of salutation is called koornish, i. e. the head being placed in the hand of supplication, becomes 
an offering to the holy assembly .” — Ayem Akhery, vol. I. p. 162. As now practised, it is merely bowing, 
and at the same time sliding the hands down the thighs, till they reach the knees. It is understood to 
be offering the neck to the sword. People sometimes only slide one hand down, laying the other on their 
dagger. 


^ Or perhaps rather bowed. 
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ot harshness iii his speech. When 1 returned back witli my uncle the yoim^cv Khan, 
tricked out in all the Moghul finery that has been inenlioned, Khwajc'h Abdal Ma- 
karam, who was along with the elder Khan, did not know me, and asked what Sultan 
that was, and it was not till 1 spoki; that, he recognized nio. 

Having come to lashkend, they s|)ecdily marched against Sultan Ahmed Tamhol, 'I’ln twN 
They advanced by way of Bani. ^ On reaching the «lale of Alumgcran, the little Khan 
and myself were sent- on in advance. After ha\ing cross(*d tin* hill-pass of Da^an, 
tiie two Khans met again in the neighbourhood of Zirkan ainl Karnan. In the vici- 
uity of Karnan they one day had the vtm ‘ or muster of the army, and found it amount 
to about thirty thousand horse. Reports reached us from tin* country in our front, 
that lambol had also collected his forces and advanced to Akhsi. The Khans, after 
consultation, determined to give me a detachment of the army, with which 1 should liaiardi- 
pass the river of Khojend, advance towards Fsh and ITzkend, and lake him in rear. i si 
This being arranged, they sent vvdth me Ayub Begchik with his tuman (or tribe), .Tan 
llassau Barm with his Baiiiis, as well as Muhammed llissari Doghlet, Sultan Hussain 
Doghlet, and Sultan Ahmed Mirza Doghlet, but the Tuman ol“ the Doghlets did not 
accompany them; Kambcr Ali Sarik-biish’ Mirza,'* the Steward, was made the l)a- 
rogha or Commander oi the Army. Having separated from the Khans at Karniiii, J 
passed the river of Khojend at Sakan on rafts, and proceeding by the Rebat'’ ol Khu- 
kan, and luiving leduced Kaba, ad\anced upon Hsh by a rajiid march by tlu‘ route* ot 
Rabat-c-Ala-baliik. At sunrise 1 came upon the foit of I sh whih* the garrison W(‘r(’ 
oft’ their guard, being totally ignorant of our ajiproacb ; seeing no remedy, they wen* 
forced to surrender. The inhabitants of the country, who wen* warmly attacdu'd to 'l aK.s i >h, 
me, had longed much for my arrival : but, partly from dread of Tambol, j)artly from 
the distance at which I had been, had no means of doing anything; no sooner, liou- 
t‘ver, had I arrived in Ush, than all the Ils and Uluses" poured in from the east and 
south of Andejan, from the hills and plains. The inhabitants of Uzk(*nd, a fortri'ss of ( /kumiaud 
great strength, wdiich had formerly been the capital of Fergluma, and lay on tlie fron- 
tier, declared for me, and sent a person to tender tlieir allegiance*. A few days after, 
the people of Margliiiian having attacked and driven out their Cuiveriior, joined in\ 
party^. The whole population on the Andejan side of the river of Khojend, with all 
the^ fortified places, except Andejan itself, declared for me. All this time, although so 
many forts were falling into my hands, and though such a sjiirii of insurrection ami 
revolt had overrun the, country, Tambol, without being in the least disconcerted, lay j anihi.i 
with bis cavalry and infantry facing the Khans, betw een Akhsi ami Ktiriiari, where he 
encamped and fortified his position with a trench guarded hy a clievaux-de-lrise, A 
number of skirmishes and affairs took place, but without any visible advantage on 
either side. 

^ The Persian has Kundezlik and Amani. 

2 The author of the Ilozet-cs-Sefa, says, tliat the two Khans left Tu&hkcnd on the 1.5th Moharrem, 

(‘ilht July 1.502,) to restore Baber and expel Ahmed I’ambol. 

■ Thi'? IS the same as the Ivim that has been mentioned. I know not which is the right name. 

’ Sai'ik-bash, yellow-head.— ® Ambarchi. 

® The liabdt is a large enclosed Caravanscra, built for the reception of travellers and their cattle 

" These, it will be recollected, were the wandering tribes. 

o 
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Most of the clans and tribes, with the fortresses and country all around Andejan, 
had now submitted to me, and the men of Andejd.n were no less eager to declare in 
my favour, but could not find a safe opportunity. It came into my head to advance 
one night to the vicinity of Andejan, to send in a man to confer with the Khwfijehs 
and chief inhabitants of the place, and, if they fell in with my views, to concert with 
them about introducing me, some way or other, into the fortress. With this plan, I 
one evening set out from Ush, and having about midnight arrived within a kos of 
Andejan, opposite to Jild-Khizan,' sent forward Kambcr Ali Beg, and several other 
Begs, with instructions to introduce secretly into the place some person who might 
confer with the Khwajeh and leading men. 1 and my party remained on horseback 
where they had left us, awaiting the return of the Begs. It might be about the end 
of the third, watch of the night, ^ some of us were nodding, others fast asleep, when all at 
once saddle-drums struck up, accompanied with martial shout and hubbub. My men 
being off their guard, and oppressed with drowsiness, without knowing how many or 
few the enemy might be, were seized with a panic, and took to flight, no one trying to 
keep near another. I had not even time to rally them, but advanced towards the 
enemy, accompanied by Mir Shah Kochiii, Baba Shirzad, and Dost Nasir. Except 
us four, all the rest ran off to a man. We had advanced but a little way, when the 
enemy, after discharging a flight of arrows, raised the war-shout, and charged towards 
us. One cavalier, mounted on a white-faced horse, came near me. I let fly an arrow, 
which hit the horse, and he instantly fell dead. They pulled up their bridles a little. 
My three companions said, The night is dark, and it is impossible to ascertain the 
number and force of the enemy ; the whole troops which we had with us have fled. 
We are only four men, and with so small a number, what injury can we hope to do 
the enemy ? Let us follow our party, rally them, and lead them back into action.” 
Having galloped up and overtaken our men, we horsewhipped some of them ; but all 
our exertions were inelFectual to make them stand. Again we four turned, and gave 
the pursuers a discharge of arrows. They halted a little ; but when, after one or two 
discharges, they perceived that we were only four in number, they again set off in 
pursuit of our men, to strike them down and dismount them. In this way, we throe 
or four times covered and protected our people, and, as they would not be rallied, 1 
repeatedly turned along with my three companions, when we kept the enemy in check, 
and brought them up with our arrows. They kept pursuing us for the space of two 
or three kos, till they came over against the liillock of Khirabuk and Shibamum. On 
reaching the hillock, Muhammed Ali Mobashcr met us. I said, These people are few 
in numl)er ; come, let us charge them.” Wlien we turned and put our horses to speed 
to charge them, they stood still. The scattered fugitives now began to collect and come 
in from different quarters ; but there were many good soldiers who did not recover 
from their alarm, but went on straight to Ush. The business had happened in the 
following manner : — Some Moghuls of Ayub Bcgchik^s division had gone out prowl- 
ing round Andejan on a pillaging party. On hearing the noise made by my detach- 
ment, they came secretly upon us, when a mistake occurred regarding the watchword. 


The Persian translation has ChU^dokhteran, 


2 Three o’clock in the morning. 
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Tlic watchword is of two kinds. One of tlicse is the word of the tribe . for example, 
some take Diirdamih^ others lYMat, others Lulu, as their distinguish in jr watchword. 

The other is the watehword given out to the whole army in time of war, and consists 
of two words ; so that, in tim(? of* action, if two parties meet, and one person gives the 
first word, one of the other party answers by the other word, as preconcert(‘d, by 
which means, they can distinguish their own men from the enemy, and friends from 
foes. On the night of this occurrence, the word wiis Tnshkend^ and the countersign 
Seirdm^ or if Seirdm was given as the word, the answer was to be TdshkemL When 
they fell in with us, Khwajeh Muhammed Ali was on my advance ; and when the 
Moghuls came on, calling out Ta^^hkend ! Taslikend !” Kh>vajeh Muhammed Ali, 
who was a Tajik, in his confusion blundered out, “ Taslikend ! TLshkend !” in reply. 

The Moghuls, taking him for an enemy, set up the war-shout, beat their horse-drums, 
and let fly their arrows. In this manner, from a false alarm, we were dispersed and 
scattered ; the plan which I had conceived failed, and I returned back to Ush, aft(*r a 
fruitless journey. 

After five or six days, Tambol and his adherents became disheartened and depressed 
on learning that the people of the hills, with the low country and forts, liad returned against 
to their obedience ; and his men jind soldiers began to desert and flee to the hills and 
deserts. Some of tliosc who left his army reported, that Tamhors affairs were on the 
verge of ruin, and that, in three or four days, he would be compelled to break iij) from 
absolute necessity. Immediately on receiving this intelligence, 1 mounted and marched 
against Andejan. Sultan Muhammed Gulbeg, the younger brother of Tambol, was 
in the fortress of Andejan. Advancing by way of Tutluk,^ 1 sent on a foraging ])arty 
from Jakmi,^ on the south of Andejan, about the time of mid-day prayers. I myself 
followed in the rear of the foragers, till I reached the skirts of the heights of Aish, on 
the Jakan side, when we received information from our advanced guards that Sultan 
Muhammed Gulbeg, with all his force, had advanced out beyond the suburbs and gar- 
dens, and was now on the skirts of the heights of Aish. The foragers had not yet 
collected, but, without waiting for them, I advanced without delay against the enemy. 
Gulbeg’s force exceeded five hundred in number ; though my men were much more 
numerous, yet a great proportion of them were on the foraging party, and wore 
now scattered. When I met him, perhaps I might have with me about the same num- skimiihii 
ber with himself. Without minding array or order, we advanced on the enemy at full 
gallop. When we came to the charge, they could not stand us, but fled without ex- 
changing a blow. My people followed them close up to the Jakan Gate, dismounting 
and making prisoners all the way. 

Having routed the enemy, we reached the outskirts of the suburbs at Khwajeh 
Kitteh, about the time of evening prayers. It was my wish to have ridden right up 
to the gates, and made a push to enter them. But the old and experienced Begs of 
rank, such as Nasir Beg, the father of Dost Beg, Kamber Ali Beg, and other aged 
veterans, represented to me, that it was now late, and that to approach the fortress in 
the dark was not a wise measure ; that it was better to retire a little and alight ; that 


' The mulberry grove. 


> Or Kh^an, or J^&n. 
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in the morning they would have nothing left for it but to surrender the fortress, 
flaving acquiesced in tlu‘ ojiinion of these experienced officers, we retired from the 
suburbs. Had we advanced up to the gates of the fortress, there is not a shadow of 
doubt that the place would luive fallen into our hands. 

It was about the hour of bed-time prayers when we passed the river Jak&n, and 
encamped close by the village of Rabat-e-Zourck. Although we had received intelli- 
gence of the breaking up of Tambol, and Ids retreat towards Andejan, yet my inexpe- 
rience; made me guilty of a gr(»ss oversiglit; for, instead of occupying the- ground 
aU)ng the banks of the river Jakfin, ^vhich was naturally strong, and encamjdng there, 
we passed tlie river and halted beside the village of Rjibat-e-Zourek, in a level plain, 
wliere we w(*nt t(» sleep in negligtuit security, without advanced guard and without 
videltes. Just b(‘fore the dawn, \vhile our men were still enjoying themselves in 
sleej), Kamb(;r Ali Ih*g gallo})e<l up, exclaiming, Tlie enemy are upon us — rouse up 
Having s])olv<;n these words, without halting a moment, lie passed on. I had gone to 
sleep, as was my custom even in times of security, without taking off my jaind, or 
frock, and instantly flrose, girt on my sabre and quiver, and mounted my horse. My 
standard-h(‘arer seized tlie standard, but without having time to tie on the horse-tail 
and colours; liut, taking the; banner-staff in his hand just as it w^as, leaped on 
fiorseb.ick, and \vc j)ioceed(‘d towards the quarter in which the enemy WTre advancing. 
Mlien I first mounted, there were ten or fifteen men with me. By the time I had 
advanced a bowshot, we tell in wdth the enemy's skirmishers. ^Vt this moment there 
might b<‘ about ten nuiu with me. Riding quick u]) to them, and giving a discharge 
ol our arrows, we eaim; upon the most advanced of them, attacked and drove them 
back, and continued to advance, ])ursuing them for the distance of another bowshot, 
when W(‘ tell in with tin* imiin hody of the enemy. Sultan Ahmed Tambol was stand- 
ing, with alumt a hundri'd men, Tamhol w'^as speaking with another jiersoii in front 
of the line, and in the act of saying, “ Smite them ! Smite them !" but his men were 
sideling in a hesitating way, as if saying, Shall w(‘ flee ^ Let us flee !" but yet 
standing still. At this instaut there were left wdth me only three persons : one ol 
these was Dost Nasir, another Mirza Kuli (jJokiiltash, and Kerimdad Khodaidad, tin* 
Turkoman, the third. One arrow , which was then on the notch, I discharged on tin* 
lielmet ol I'ambol, and again ajiplied my hand to my quiver, and brought out a green- 
ti[)ped barbed arrow, ^ wdiicli my uncle, the Khan, had given mi*. Unwilling to throw 
it away, I returned it to the quiver, and thus lost as much time as would have allow'cd of 
^hooting two arrow^s. I then placed another arrow on the string, and advanced, while 
the other tlirei* lagged a little behind me. Two persons came on right to meet me; 
one ol* them was Tamhol, who preceded the other. There was a highway between us. 
lie mounting on one side of it as I mounted on the otlier, we encountered on it in 
sueli a manner, that my I’ighl hand was towards my enemy, and Tambors right hand 
tow^ards me. Except the mail for his horse, Tambol had all his armour and aecoutre- 
nieuts complete. I had only my sabre and bow and arrows. I drew up to my ear, and 
sent riirhl for liim the arrow whicli 1 had in my hand. At that A^ery moment, an ar- 


()r pcrha])s a srreeii finger-guard--i/0A7ie/i^rr fsir 
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row of tlie kind called Shcibah struck me on the right thigh, and pierced through and 
through, I had a steel cap on my head. Tambol, rushing on, smote me such a blow 
on it with his sword as to stun me ; though not a thread of the cap was peiK'trated, 
yet my head was severely wounded. I liad neglected to clean my sword, so that it 
was rusty, and I lost time in drawing it. I was alone and single in the midst of .i 
multitude of enemies. It was no season for standing still ; so I turned my bridle 
round, receiving another sabre stroke on the arrows in my (|uh er. I harl gone hack 
seven or eight paces, when tliree foot soldiers came up and joined us. Tambol now 
attacked Dost Nasir sword in hand. They folloAved iis about a bowshot. Arigli-Ja- 
kan-shah is a large and deep stream, Avhicli is not fordal)le everywhere ; but God 
directed us ariglit, so tliat we came exactly upon one of the fords of the river. Im- 
mediately on crossing the river, tlie horse of Jh)sl jNasir fell from weakness. AW 
halted to remount him, and, passing among the hillocks that are between Khirabuk 
and Feraghinch, and going from one liilloek t(» another, we proc(*eded by hye-roiids 
towards ITsli. AVhen we vv'cre leaving these hillocks, Mazid Taghai met and joined fi 

us. He had been wounded by an arrow in the right leg, below (he knee; though it 
had not pierced through and through, yet lie reached Tsli with much difficulty. TIi(‘ 
enemy slew many of my best men. Nasir Beg, IMuhamim'd Ali Mobasher, Khwa jeh 
Muhammed Ali, Khosru Gokultash, and Niaman Chihreh, fell on that day. A great 
many cavaliers and soldiers also fell at the same* tiim*. 

The Khans having I’ollowed clos(‘ after Tambol, took post in the vicinity of Ande- 
jAn. The elder Khan had his (piarters on the edge of tin* KunAk (or Park) in the 
garden of my grandmother Isan-doulet Begum, which is known by the name of Kush- 
tagcrmAn.^ The younger Khau had his ijuarters near the Latujcr or convent of Baba 
•Tawakel, After two days I came from ITsh, and waited on the elder Khan at Kush- 
tagerman. On this first Ausit he made oaxw to the younger Khan all the places Avhich ('••' ^ > ' j- 
1 had gained possession of, giA'ing me for an excuse, that as an enemy so formidable as oflVr^h.in 
Sheibak Khan had taken the city of Samarkand, and Avas daily increasing in poAver, it 
had become necessary to summon the younger Khan from a great distance; that he KhiT 
had no possessions in this quarter ; that it A\as therefore expedient to giAx* him tin* 
country south of the river of Khojend, ineludiiig Andejaii, that he might have a con- 
venient station and place in Avhich to fix himself. The districts (o the north of the 
river of Khojend, along with Aklisi, Avere promised to me ; and after settling this coun- 
try, they were to proceed (Against Samarkand, Avhieh was to he conferred on me ; Avlien 
the whole of Ferghana was to be ceded to the younger Khan. It is probable that- all 
this talk was merely to over-reach me ; and that in case of success tliey would hav<* 
forgot their promises. However, there was no hel]) for it. AHlling or not, I Avas 
obliged to appear contented with this arrangement. On leaving tiu? cider Khan, 1 
mounted and went to visit the younger Khan. On the road, Kambf*r Ali, who was 
known by the name of the Skinner, came up alongsithi of me, and said, ‘‘ Do you ob- vice, 
serve ? they are taking away from you the countri(*s Avhich you possess. Depend upon 
it, you will never gain anything at their hands. Noav that you have Ush, and Mar- 
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ghinan, Uzkend, and the country of the Us and Uluses^ set out at once for Usli, for- 
tify all your castles, dispatch some person to Sultan Alimed Tambol, to conclude a 
peace, join in attacking and driving out the Moghuls, and then make a division of the 
country between youi'sclf and younger brother.” I answered, “ It is more satisfactory 
to me, as the Khans are my own family and kinsmen, to be a vassal of theirs, than a 
Sovereign along with Tambol.” Perceiving tliat I did not approve of his suggestion, 

Baber visits he seemed to regi*et liaving mentioned it, and drew off*. I went on and saw my uncle 
the younger Khau. In my first interview witJi him, I had come upon him unexpect- 
edly, and gone up to him at once, so that he had not even time to dismount from his 
horse, and our meeting took place without ceremony. On this occasion, however, 
when I had approached near, he came out hastily, beyond the range of his tent ropes, 
and as I walked with considerable pain, and with a staff in my hand, from the arrow- 
wound in my thigh, he ran up and embraced me, saying, “ Brother, you have behaved 
like a hero !” and taking me by the arm, led me into the tent. His tent was but small- 
As he had been brought uj) in a rude and remote country, the place in which he sat 
was far from being distinguished for neatness, and had much of the aii* of a marauder’s. 
Melons, grajios, and stable furniture were all lying huddled about in the same tent in 
which he was sitting. 

Khan’s Mo- After getting up from the little Khan’s, I came to my own camp, when he sent me 
his own Yakhshi or Surgeon to examine my wound. The Moghuls term a surgeon 
Yakhshi. He was wonderfully skilful in surgery. If a man’s brains had come out, he 
could cure him by medicine ; and even where the ai'tcries were cut, he healed them 
with the utmost facility. To some wounds he applied a kind of plaster ; and to some 
wounded persons he gave a medicine to be swallowed. To the wound in my thigh he 
applied the skin of some fruits which he had prepared and dried, and did not insert a 
seton. He also once gave me something like a vein to eat, and said, A man had 
once the bone of his leg broken in such a manner that a part of the bone, of the size 
of the hand, was completely shattered to pieces. I cut open the integuments, extract- 
ed llie whole of the shattered bones, and inserted in their place a pulverized prepara- 
tion ; the preparation grew in the place of the bone, and became bone itself, and the 
leg was perfectly cured.” He told me many similar strange and wonderful stories of 
cures, such as the surgeons of our countries are totally unable to accomplish. Three 
or four days afterwards, Kamber Ali, being apprehensive of evil consequences from the 
conversation which he had had with me, fled to Andejan. 

Baber goen After a few days, the Khans, having held a consultation, sent Ayub Begchik, with 
his Tuman, Jan Hassan Bariii, with the Tuman of Barins, and Sarik B^h Mirza, as 

Akhsi. commander of the detachment, with a thousand or two thousand men to attend me, 
and di6|>atched us towards Akhsi. Sheikh Bayezid, Tambol’s younger brother, held 
Akhsi, and Shahbaz Karluk^ held Kasau. On this occasion, Shahbaz came out and 
took post in advance of the fortress of Noukend. Having passed the river of Khojend 
unobserved, opposite to Ata, I hastened by a rapid march towards Noukend to sur- 
prize Shahb&z, Just before morning, when we were bard upon Noukend, my Begs 
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represented to me that in all probability Shahbaz had got notice of our approach ; that 
therefore it was better not to advance in disorder, but slowly and in regular array. 

We therefore advanced deliberately, and, as we approached, ShalMz, who had in 
reality been off his guard, and ignorant of our motions, on being apprized of our co- 
ming, fled away and took shelter in the fortress. Things very often turn out juist as 
they did on this occasion. On its being suggested that the enemy must be acquainted 
with our motions, enterprises are easily given up, and the moment for action is lost. 

The result of my experience on these matters is, that after we have formed our plan, 
and are in the moment of execution, we ought to admit of no remission of activity or 
exertion in carrying it through ; for afterwards what do regrfet and repining avail ? 

When it was morning, there was some fighting around the fort, but I made no serious 
attack. 

From Noukend we proceeded towards the hills near Push-Kharan, for the purpose 
of plundering. Shahbaz Karluk availing himself of the opportunity, abandoned Nou- 
kend and threw himself into Kasaii. On my return I took up my quarters in Noukend. 
During the interval that followed, my troops made various excursions in different di- 
rections. On one occasion they fell upon the villages of Aklisi ; on another they plun- 
dered those of Kasan. Shahbaz, with the adopted son of Uzun Ilassan, one Miram, 
came out to fight, and did engage ; but they were defeated, and Miram fell in the ac- 
tion. 

One of the strongest fortresses of Akhsi, is PSp, the garrison of which declared for Pap tic- 
me, put it in a state of defence, and sent a messenger to call me in ; when I dispatched 
Syed K&sim with a detachment, who passed the river ^ opposite to some villages above 
Akhsi, and marching on, entered the castle of Pap. 

A few days after this, an event worthy of notice occurred. At this time, Ibrahim .vtknipt 
Chapuk T^hai, Ahmed Kasim Kohbur, and Kasim Jangeh Arghun, with Sheikh 
Bayezid, were in Akhsi. Tambol one night sent these officers with about two hundred 
chosen men to surprise Pap. Syed Kasim had gone to sleep without taking the pro- 
per precautions for guarding the place. The enemy having reached the fort, applied 
their scaling-ladders, mounted the walls, seized the gate, let down the draw-bridge, and 
introduced seventy or eighty of their men, before Syed Kasim received intelligence of 
what was passing. Half awakened from his sleep, he rushed out just as he was, in his 
vest, and with five or six others, began to discharge arrows upon them, and molested 
them so effectually by dint of repeated attacks, that he drove them out of the fort, and fail*, 
cut off the heads of some of them, which he sent me. Though it was very unworthy 
of a Captain to go to sleep in this negligent manner, yet, with a few men, to drive out 
such a number of brave soldiers clad in mail, merely by hard fighting and the edge of 
the sword, was a most gallant exploit. 

All this time the Khans were engaged in the siege of the fortress of Andejfi-n. Tlie 
garrison, however, would not suffer him to approach it, and parties of horse frequently 
sallied out and skirmished with the besiegers. 

Sheikh Bayezid, who was in Akhsi, now made a show of being devoted to my in- 


* Probably the river of K&saii. 
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terests, and sent a confidential messenger earnestly inviting me to repair to that city. 
The motive of this invitation was a wish to detach me, by any device, from the Khans, 
being persuaded that after I left them they could no longer maintain themselves in 
the country. It was done by him on an understanding with his elder brother Tambol. 
But to separate myself from the Khans, and to unite myself with them, was a thing to 
me altogether imj)ossible. 1 lei the Khans understand the invitation I had received. 
The Khans advised me by all means to go, and to seize Sheikh Bayezid one way or 
another ; but such artifice and underhand dealing were totally abhorrent from my 
habits and disposition, especially as there must Jiave been a treaty, and I never could 
bring myself to violate my faith. But 1 w^as anxious by one method or another to get 
into Akhsi, that Sheikh Bayezid might ]>e detached from his brother Tambol, and 
unite uutli me, till some plan should offer, of Avhicli I could avail myself with honour. 
I therefore sent a person to Akhsi, who concluded an agreemiuit with him, when he 
invited me to the place, and 1 accordingly went, lie came out to meet me, bringing 
my youngest brother Nasir Mirza along with him, and conducted me into the fort, 
where Jjc left me. I alighted at the ai)artmenls whieli had been prepared for me in 
my father’s palace in the stone fort. 

Tamhol had sent his elder brother Beg Tilheli to Shebak Khan, proffering him his 
allegiance, and summoning him to his assistance. At this very time lie received let- 
tci’s from Sheibak Khan, by Inch he was iiilbrmed that the Khan was about l,o come 
to join him. As soon as the Khans received this intelligence, they were disconcerted, and 
broke up from before Andejan in great alarm. The little Khan liimself had a high 
character for justice and piety; but the Moghuls whom he had left in Ush, in Mar 
ghinaii, and the other fortresses oi* which 1 had gained possession, instead of protect- 
ing, had set about oppressing and tyrannizing over the inhabitants. As soon, there- 
fore, as tlie Khans raised tlie siege of Andejan, the men of Ush, Marghinan, and the 
other fortresses, rose on the Moghuls who wore in garrison, seized and plundered them, 
and drove them out of the towns. Tlie Khans did not immediately cross the river of 
Khojend, but retreated by way of Marghinan and Keiidbadum, and passed the river 
at Khojend. Tambol followed tliem as far as Marghinan. I was now greatly distract- 
<»cl ; I had no great confidence in theii* adhering staunchly to me, but I did not like to 
fly off from them without evident necessity. 

One morning Jehangir Mirza came and joined me, having lied from Tambol, whom 
he had left at Marghinan. I was in the hath when tlic M irza arrived^-but immediately 
received and embraced him. At this tiiiu* Slieikli Bayezid was in great perturbation, 
quite unsettled what line of conduct to j)ursue. The Mirza and Ibrahim Beg insisted 
that it was necessary to seize him, and to take possession of tlie citadel. In truth the 
j»roposition was a judicious one. I answered, ‘‘ I have made an agreement, and how 
can I violate it ?” Sheikh Bayezid meanwhile entered the citadel. We ought to have 
placed a guard at the bridge, yet we did not station a single man to defend it. These 
blunders were the effects of our inexperience. Before the dawn, Tambol arrived with 
two or three thousand mailed warriors, passed by the bridge, and entered the citadel. 
I had but very few men with me from tlie first, and after I came to Akhsi, I had dis- 
patched mail}' of them on different services ; some to garrison forts, others to take 
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diargc of districts, and others to collect the revenue, so that, at this crisis, 1 had not 
with me in Akhsi many more than a hundred. However, having taken to horse with 
those that remained, I was busy posting them in the entrances to the different streets, 
and in preparing supplies of warlike stores for their use, when Sheikh Bayezid, Kam- 
her Ali, and Muhammed Dost, came galloping from Tamhol to propose a pacification. 

Having ordered such of iny men as had stations assigned them to remain steadily at 
their posts, I went and alighted at my father’s tomb, to hold a conference witli them. 

I also sent to call Jehangir Mirza to the meeting. Muhammed Dost returned back, 
while Sheikh Bjiyezid and Kamber Ali remained Avith me. We were sitting in the 
southern portico of the Mausoleum, engaged in conversation, when Jehangir Mirza .iehangir 
and Ibrahim Chapuk, after consulting together, had come to a resolution to seize JJs^she^ikh 
them. Jehangir Mirza whispered in my ear, ‘‘ It is necessary to seize them.^’ I an- 
swered him, “ Do nothing in a hurry : the time for seizing them is gone by. Let us 
try if we can get anything by negotiation, which is much more feasible, for at present 
they are very numerous, and we are extremely few : besides, their superior force is in 
possession of the citadel, while our inconsiderable strength only occupies the outer 
fort.” Sheikh Bayezid and Kamber Ali were present while this passed. Jehangir 
Mirza, looking towards Ibrahim Chapuk, made a sign to him to desist. I know not 
whether he misunderstood it, or whether from perversity he acted knowingly; how- 
ever that may he, he seized Sheikh Bayezid. The men who were around closed in on 
every side, and, in an instant, dragged away and rifled these two noblemen. There 
was now an end of all treaty. We, therefore, delivered them both into custody, and 
mounted for battle. 

I intrusted one side of the town to Jehangir Mirza; as the Mirza’s followers were BaUr at. 
very few in number, I attached some of my own to him. I first of all went and put 
his quarter of the town in order, visiting all the posts, and assigning each man his Akhj>i. 
station; after which 1 proceeded to the other quarters.^ In the midst of the town 
there was an open level green, in which I had posted a body of my men, and passed 
on. They were soon attacked by a much superior number of horse and foot, who 
drove them from their ground, and forced them into a narrow lane. At this instant 
I arrived, and immediately pushed on my horse to the charge. The enemy did not 
maintain their ground, but fled. We had driven them out of the narrow lane, and 
were pushing them over the green, sword in hand, when my horse was wounded in 
the leg by an arrow. He bolted, and springing aside, threw me on the ground in the 
midst of the enemy. I started up instantly and discharged one arrow. KA,hil, one of 
my attendants, who was on a sorry sort of steed, dismounted and presented it to me. 

I got on it, and having posted a party there, proceeded to the foot of another street. 

Sultan Muhammed Weis, observing what a bad horse I had got, dismounted and gave 
me his own, which I mounted. At this very instant Kamber Ali Beg, the son of Ka- 
sim Beg, came to me wounded, from Jehangir Mirza, with notice that Jehangir Mirza 
had been attacked for some time past in such force, that he was reduced to the last 
extremity, and had been compell^ to retreat out of the town, and take to flight. 

^ It would appear that the town was open and without walls on the side of the citadel. 
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While etill disconeetted by this accident, Syed SL^im, who had held the fort of P&p, 
arrived. This was a strangely unseasonable time ibr coming ; for, at such an extremi- 
ty, had I retained possession of a fortress of such strength as P4p, there had still been 
some resource. I said to Ibrahim Beg, ‘‘ What is to be done now?” He was a little 
wounded, and I know not whether it was from the irritation of his wound, or from 
his heart failing him, but he did not give me a very distinct answer. An idea struck 
me, which was to retreat by the bridge, and breaking it down behind us, to advance 
towards Andejan. Baba Shirzkd bcliaved extremely well in this exigency. He said, 
Let us attack and force a passage through this nearest gateway.” According to this 
suggestion, we proceeded towards the gate. Khwajeh Mir Miran also spoke and com- 
ported himself in a manly manner, in this extremity. While we were entering the 
street, Syed K^im and Dost Nasir, with Baki Khiz, maintained the action, and cover- 
ed our retreat ; I and Ibr&him Beg, and Mirza Kuli Gokult^h, had rode on before 
them. We had no sooner come opposite the gate, than we saw Sheikh Bayezid, with 
a quilted corslet over his vest, who just then entered the gateway with three or four 
horsemen, and was proceeding into the town. In the morning, when, contrary to my 
wish, he was seized along with those who were with him, they had been left with Je- 
hangir’s men, who, when forced to retreat, carried off Sheikh Bayezid with them. 
They once thought of putting him to death, but fortunately they did not, but set him 
at liberty. He had just been released, and was entering the gate, when I met him. I 
immediately drew to the head the arrow which was on my notch, and discharged it 
full at him. It only grazed his neck, but it was a fine shot. The moment he had en- 
tered the gate, ho turned short to the right, and fled by a narrow street in great per- 
turbation. I pursued him. Mirza Kuli Gokultash struck down one foot-soldier with 
his mace, and had passed another, when the fellow aimed an arrow at Ibrahim Beg, 
who startled him by exclaiming, Hai ! Ilai ! and went forward ; after which the man, 
being about as far off as the porch of a house is from the hall, let fly at me an arrow, 
which struck me under the arm. I had on a Kalmuk mail ; two plates of it were 
pierced and broken from the blow. After shooting the arrow, he fled, and I dischar- 
ged an arrow after him. At that very moment a foot-soldier happened to be flying 
along the rampart, and my arrow pinned his cap to the wall, where it remained shot 
through and through, and dangling from the parapet. He took his turban, which he 
twisted round his arm, and ran away. A man on horseback passed close by me, flee- 
ing up the narrow lane by which Sheikh Bayezid had escaped. I struck him such a 
blow on the temples with the point of my sword, that he bent over as if ready to fall 
from his horse, but supporting himself on the wall of the lane, he did not lose his 
seat, but escaped with the utmost hazard. Having dispersed all the horse and foot that 
were at the gate, we took possession of it. There was now no reasonable cliance of 
success ; for they had two or three thousand well-armed men in the citadel, while I 
had only a hundred, or two hundred at most, in the outer stone fort : and, besides, 
Jehangir Mirza, about as long before as milk takes to boil, had been beaten and driven 
out, and half of my men were with him. In spite of all this, such was my inexpe- 
rience, that, posting myself in the gateway, I dispatched a man to Jehangir Mirza, to 
request him to join me if he was near, and that we might make another effort. But, 
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in truth, the business was over. Whether it was that Ibr&lnm Beg’s horse was really 
weak, or whether the Beg was fretful from his wound, I cannot tell ; hut he said to 
me, My horse is useless.” Immediately, Sulem&n, a servant of Muhammed Ali 
Mobasher, dismounted and gave him his horse of his own accord, without anybody 
suggesting such a thing to him. It was a fine trait of character in the man. Wliile 
we remained waiting at the gate, Kuchik Ali, who is now collector * of Koel, displayed 
great bravery. He was then in the service of Sultan Muhammed Weis. He, on an- 
other occasion, performed good service at Usi. We continued at the gate, waiting for 
the return of the messenger whom I had sent to call the Mirza. He did return, and 
informe*d us that Jehangir Mirza had already been gone some time in his retreat. It 
was no longer a season to tarry, and we also set off. Indeed, my halting so long was andrctridts. 
very ill advised. Not above twenty or thirty men now remained with me. . The mo- 
ment we moved off in our retreat, a great band of the enemy’s troops came smartly 
after us. We had just passed the drawbridge when they reached the town side of it. 

Bend Ali Beg, the son of Kasim Beg, who was the maternal grandfather of Khamzeli 
Beg, called aloud to Ibrahim Beg, You are always boasting and bragging : stop and 
let us exchange a few sword-cuts.” Ibrahim Beg, wlio was close by me, answered, 

Como away, then : What hinders us ?” The senseless madcaps ! in such a moment 
of peril and discomfiture, to tliink of adjusting their rival claims. It was no time for 
a trial of skill, nor for delay nor loss of time. We retreated with all s})eed, the enemy 
being in full pursuit of us. They brought down man after man as they overtook us. 

Within a kos^ of Akhsi there is place called Gumhid-^e-Chemen (or the Garden- Is wannu 
dome). We had just passed it, when Ibrahim Beg called out to me for assistance. 1 
looked round, and perceived him engaged with a home-bred slave of Sheikh Bayezid. 

I instantly turned my bridle to go back. Jkn Kuli Bian Kuli, who was by me, ex- 
claimed, Wliat time is this for turning back ?” seized my bridle-reins, and hurried 
me on. Before we reached Sang, they had unhorsed the greater part of my adherents. 

Sang may be about two kos from Akhsi. After passing Sang, we saw no more of the 
enemy in pursuit. We proceeded up the river of Sang, being at this time only eight 
in all — ^Dost Nksir, Kamber Ali Kasim Beg, Jan Kuli Bian Kuli, Mirza Kuli Gokul- 
tash, Shahim Nasir, Abdul Kadus Sidi Kara, and Khwajeh Hussain i ; I myself was 
the eighth. A sort of path leads up the river amidst broken glens, remote from the 
beaten road. By this unfrequented and retired path we proceeded up the river, till, 
leaving the river on the right, we struck into another narrow path. It was about 
afternoon prayers when we emerged from the broken grounds into the level country. 

A blackness was discernible afar off in the plain. Having placed my men under co- 
ver, I myself, on foot, ascended an eminence to spy what it might be ; when suddenly 
a number of horsemen galloped up the hillock behind us. We could not ascertain pre- 
cisely how many or how few they were, but took to our horses and continued our 
flight. The horsemen who followed us were not in all above twenty, or twenty-five ; 
and we were eight, as has been mentioned. Had we but known their number when 
they first came up, we should have given them warm play ; but we imagined that they 


Shekdar, a sort of military collector. 


9 Sbiroi, rather more than a mile and a half. 
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were certainly followed by a detacliment sent in pursuit of the fugitives. Impressed 
with this notion, we continued our flight. The fact ii^, that the fliers, even though the 
most numerous, can never contend with the pursuers, though the inferior number. 
As it is said, 

(Persian Verse .) — The shout of Hui is sufficient for vanquished bands. 

JAn Kuli said, “ We must not go on in this way, or they will take us all. Let you 
and Mirza Kuli Gokultasli, therefore, select the two best horses of the party,^ and gal- 
loping off together keep one another’s horses at speed ; perliaps you may escape.” The 
advice was not a bad one ; for, since we could not engage them, this presented a pos- 
sibility of csca}>e ; but I could not consent in such circumstances to leave any of my 
TM' k' followers dismounted in the midst of the enemy. At length, however, the party began 
one aftei to separate and fall beliind each other. The horse on which I was mounted began to 
.mother Kuli dismounted and gave me his horse. I leaped from my own and mount- 

ed his, while he mounted mine. At this very instant Shahiin Nasir, with Abdal Ka- 
diis Sjdi Kara, who had fallen behind, were dismounted by the enemy. Jan Kuli 
also fell behind ; but it was no season for trying to shield or assist him. We, therc- 
j’ore, pushed our horses to their utmost speed, but they gradually flagged and fell off. 
The horse of Dost Beg too began to flag, and fell behind ; and tlie horse which I rode 
likewise began to be worn out. Kamber Ali dismounting, gave me Jiis own horse. 
He mounted mine, and presently dropped behind. Kliwajeh Hussaini, who was lame, 
turned off towards the heights. 1 now remained alone with Mirza Kuli Gokult^h. 
Our horses were too weak to admit of being put to the galloj) ; we went on at a can- 
ter ; but the horse of Mirza Kuli began to move slower Jind slower. I said to him, 

“ If deprived of you, whither can I go ? Come, then, and be it death or life, let us 
meet it together.” — I kept on, turning from time to time, to sec Mirza Kuli. At last, 
Mirza Kuli sjiid, “ My horse is completely blown, and it is impossible for you to escape* 
if you encumber yourself with me. Push on, and shift for yourself. Perhaps you may 
is let t alone, escape.” I was in a singuljirly distressful situation. Mirza Kuli also fell behind, and 

I ^as left alone. Two of the enemy were in sight ; the name of the one was Baba Sei- 
seirarai and rami, that of the other Bandeh Ali ; they gained upon me ; my horse began to flag. 
BandehAIi. ^^s a hill about a kos off, and I came up to a heap of stones. I reflected with 

myself that my horse was knocked up, and the hill still a considerable way off. What 
was to be done ? 1 had about twenty arrows left in my quiver. Should I dismount at this 
heap of stones, and keep my ground as long as my arrows lasted ? But it occurred to 
me again, that perhaps I might be able to gain the hill, and that if I did, I might stick 
a few arrows in my belt, and succeed in climbing it. I hadg reat reliance on my own 
nimbleness. Impelled by this idea, I kept on my course. My horse was unable to make 
any speed, and my pursuers got within arrow’s reach of me ; 1 was sparing of my 
arrows, however, and did not shoot. They also were somewliat chary, and did not 'fr 
(iome nearer than a bowshot, but kept on tracking me. 

About sunset, I got near the hill, when they suddenly called out to me, Where 

^ He seemA to have wished them to take each a spare horse, as is usual in the forays of the Turks, 
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do you intend going, that you flee in this manner ? Jehangir Mirza has been taken, 
and brought in ; N^ir Mirza, too, has been seized.” I was greatly alarmed at these 
words; because, if all of us ^ fell into their hands, we had every tiling to dread. I made 
no reply, but kept on for the hill. Wlien we had gone a certain way farther, they 
again called out to me. This time they spoke to me in a more gracious style than at 
first. They dismounted from their horses, and began to address me. I did not attend 
to what they said, but proceeded in my course, and, entering a glen, I began to ascend 
it, and went on till about bedtime prayers, when I reached a large rock about the siz(» 
of a house. I went behind it, and came to an ascent of steep ledges, where the horse 
could not keep his feet. They also dismounted and began to address me in a still more 
courteous and respectful style, expostulating with me, and saying, ‘‘ What end can it 
serve to go on in this manner, in a dark night, and where there is no road ? Where 
can you possibly go ?” Both of them, with a solemn oath, asserted, Sultan Ahmed 
Beg wishes to place you on tlie throne.” “ 1 cannot,” 1 replied, “ confide in anything 
of the sort ; and to join him is for me impossible. If you are serious in your wish to 
do me an important service, you have now such an opportunity as may not occur for 
years. Point out to me a road by which I may rejoin the Khans, and I will show you 
kindness and favour even beyond your liighcst wishes. If you refuse this, return by 
the way you came, and leave me to fulfil my destiny — even that will be no mean ser- 
vice.” Would to God,” they replied, ‘‘ that we had never come; but, since we have 
come, how can we desert you in this desolate situation ^ Since you will not accom- 
jiany us, we shall follow you and serve you, go where you will.” I answered, “ Swear 
then unto me by the 1 loly Book that you arc sincere in your offer.” And they swore 
the heavy and awful oath. 

I now began to have a certain degree of confidence in them, and said to them, ‘‘ An 
o}>en road was formerly pointed out to me near this same valley ; do you proceed by 
it.” Though they had sworn to me, yet still I could not perfectly confide in them ; I 
therefore made them go on before and followed them. We had advanced a kos or two, 
when we reached a rivulet. I said, This cannot be the road by the open valley that 
I spoke of.” They hesitated, and said, That road is still a considerable way forward.” 
The truth is, that we then really were on the very road of the open valley, and they 
were deceiving me and concealing the truth. We went on till midnight, when we 
again came to a stream. They now said, We have not been sufficiently attentive, 
and have certainly left behind the road in the open valley.” I said, What then is to 
be done ?” They said, “ The road to Ghiva lies a little farther on, and by it you may go 
to Ferket.” We kept on in our way, therefore, and continued travelling forward till 
the end of the third watch of the night, ^ when we reached the river of Karnan, which 
comes down from Ghiva. Baba Seirami then said, “ Stop here, while I go on before, and 
1 will return after reconnoitring the road to Ghiva.” He did return in a short time, 
lind told us, “ A good many men are passing over the plain along the road; it will be 
impossible for us to go this way.” I was alarmctl at this information. I was in the 


^ Jehangir and Nasir Mirza were Baber's only two brothers. 
^ I'hree o'clock in the morning. 
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midst of an enemy’s countiy, the morning was near at hand, and I was far from the 
place to which I had wished to go. Show me, then,” I said, some spot where we 
may remain concealed during the day, and, when it is night, we can get something 
for our horses, pass the river of Khojend, and then proceed straight for Khojend by the 
other side of the river.” They answered, Hard by there is a hillock, in which we 
may hide ourselves.” Bandeh Ali was the Darogha of Karnan. He said, Neither 
we nor our horses can long stand out, unless wo get something to eat. I will go to 
Karnan, and will bring out whatever I can procure.” We therefore passed on, and 
took the road for KarnA^n. We stopped about a kos from Karnan, while Bandeh Ali 
wont on, and staid away for a long time. The morning had dawned, yet there was 
no appearance of our man. I began to bo greatly alarmed. J ust as it was day, Ban- 
deh Ali came cantering back, bringing three loaves, but no grain for the horses. Each 
of us taking a loaf under his arm, we went off without loss of time, reached the hillock 
where we wished to remain in concealment, and, having tied our horses in the low 
marshy broken grounds, we all mounted the eminence, and sat keeping watch on dif- 
ferent sides. 

It was now near mid-day, when we spied Ahmed Koshchi (the falconer), with four 
horsemen, coming from Ghiva towards Akhsi. I once thought of sending for the 
falconer, and getting possession of their horses by fair words and promises ; for our 
horses were quite worn out, having been in constant exercise and on. the stretch for a 
day and night, without having got a grain of anything to cat. But my heart imme- 
diately began to waver again, and I could not make up my mind to put confidence in 
them. I and my companions arranged, however, that as these people were likely to 
stay all night at Karnan, we should secretly enter the town, carry off their horses, 
and so make odr escape to some place of safety. 

It was about noon, when, as far off as the sight could reach, we perceived something 
tliat glittered on a horse. For some time we could not distinguish what it was. It 
was, in truth, Muhammed Bakir Beg. He had been in Akhsi along with me ; and 
in the dispersion that followed our leaving the place, when every one was scattered 
here and there, Muhammed Bakir Beg had come in this direction, and was now wan- 
dering about and concealing himself. Bandeh Ali and Baba Seirami said, “ For two 
days past our horses have had neither grain nor fodder. Let us go down into the 
valley, and suffer them to graze.” We accordingly mounted, and, having descended 
into the valley set them a-grazing. It was about the time of afternoon prayers, when 
we descried a horseman passing along over the very heigfit on which we had been 
hiding. I recognised him to be Kadir Berdi, the head-man ^ of Ghiva. I said to tl^em, 
Let us call Kadir Berdi.” We called him, and he came and joined us. Having greeted 
him, asked him some questions, spoken obligingly and with kindness to him, made him 
promises, and disposed him favourably towards me by every means in my power, I 
sent him to bring a rope, a grass-hook, an axe, apparatus for crossing a river, proven- 
der for the horses and food for ourselves, and, if possible, a horse likewise ; and we 
made an appointment to meet him on this same spot, at bedtime prayers. 


1 Kil&nter. 
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Evening prayers were over, when a horseman was seen passing from Karnan to- 
wards Ghiva. We called out, Who goes there ?” He answered us. This was, in 
tfuth, the same Muhammed Bakir Bog, whom we had observed at noon. He had, in 
the course of the day,^ moved from the place in which he had lain concealed, to another 
lurking-place ; and now so thoroughly changed his voice, that, although he had lived 
for years with me, I did not discover him. Had I known him, and kept him with me, 
it had been well for me. I was rendered very, uneasy by this man’s passing us ; and 
durst not adhere to the assignation we had made with Kadir Berdi of Ghiva, by 
waiting till the specified time. Bandeh Ali said, ‘‘ There are many retired gardens 
among the suburbs of Karnan, where nobody will suspect us of lurking. Let us go 
thither, and send a person to conduct KMir Berdi to us.” With this intention, we 
mounted, and proceeded to the suburbs of Karnan. It was winter, and excessively Hides tiim- 
cold. They brought me an old mantle of ycar-old lambskin, with the wool on the 
inside, and of coarse woven cloth without, which I put on. They also procured and 
brought me a dish of pottage of boiled millet-flour, which I eat, and found wonderfully 
comfortable. I asked Bandeh Ali, “ Have you sent anybody to KA.dir Berdi ?” He 
answered, “ Yes, I have.” These unlucky perfidious clowns had in reality met K&dir 
Berdi, and had dispatched him to Tambol at Aklisi. 

Having gone into a house that had stone walls, and kindled a fire, I closed my eyes 
for a moment in sleep. These crafty fellows, pretending an extreme anxiety to serve 
mo, ‘‘ We must not stir from this neighbourhood,” said they, till we have news of 
Kadir Berdi. The house where we arc, however, is in the very middle of the suburbs. 

There is a place in the outskirts of the suburbs where we might be quite unsuspected, 
could we but reach it.” We mounted our horses, therefore, about midnight, and pro- 
ceeded to a garden on the outskirts of the suburbs. Baba Seirami watched on the 
terrace-roof of the house, keeping a sharp look-out in every direction. It was near 
noon when he came down from the terrace, and said to me, “ Here comes Yusef, the 
Darogha.” I was seized with prodigious alarm, and said, “ Learn if ho comes in con- 
sequence of knowing that I am here.” Baba went out, and, after some conversation, 
returned and said, “ Yusef, the Darogha, says, that, at the gate of Akhsi, he met a 
man on foot, who told him that the King was in Karnan, at such a place ; that, with- 
out communicating this intelligence to any one, he had put the man into close custody, 
along with Wali, the treasurer, who had fallen into his hands in the action; after 
which, he hastened to you full speed ; and that the Begs Jire not informed of the cir- 
cumstance.” I asked bin^j What do you think of the matter ?” He answered, 

“ They are all your servants ; there is nothing left for it but to join them. They will 
undoubtedly make you king.” But after such wars and quarrels,” I replied, ‘‘ with 
what confldence can I place myself in their power ?” I was still speaking, when Yusef 
suddenly presented himself, and throwing himself on both his knees before me, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Why should I conceal anything from you ? Sultan Ahmed Beg knows 
nothing of the matter ; but Sheikh Bayezid Beg has got information where you are, 
and has sent me hither.” 


Literally yesterday, a new day commencing from sunset. 
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On hearing these words, I was thrown into a dreadful state of agitation. There is 
nothing in the world which affects a man with more painful feelings than the near 
prospect of death. “ Tell me the truth,” I exclaimed, “ if indeed things are about to 
go with me contrary to my wishes, that I may at least perform my last ablutions.” 
Yusef swore again and again, but I did not heed his oaths. I felt my strength gone. 
I rose and went to a corner of the garden. I meditated with myself, and said, “ Should 
H man live a hundred, nay a thousand years, yet at last he——” 

[The copyist adds, “ The remaining transactions of this year, viz. 908, may God 
grant that they come to hand.” In this wish 1 most heartily join. — Leyden,"] 



SUPPLEMENT, 


CONTiAINING 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS THAT OCCURRED IN THE 
END OF A.H. 908, AND IN A. H. 909. ' 


The narrative of Baber is liere broken off, at one of tbe most interesting moments 
of his history. Whether this defect be owing to tbe imperfection of the copies, or to 
design in the author, it is not easy to decide ; though, from a similar interruption at 
the beginning of the year 914 of the Hejira, when Baber appears to be on the point of a.D. 
falling into the hands of a desperate band of conspirators, it seems probable that it was 
intentional ; and, we may be almost tempted to believe, that the Imperial author de- 
rived a sort of dramatic pleasure from working up to a very high pitch the curiosity 
of his reader or hearer, and leaving the mind in a state of awakened suspense by a sud- 
den break in the narrative. All the three copies which I have had an opportunity ot 
(X)raparing, break off precisely at the same period, in both instances. This holds in the 
original Turki as well as in the translation ; and it is hardly conceivable that a trans- 
lator would have deserted his hero in the most memorable passages of his life. The? 
copy which Dr Leyden followed, was evidently, in this respect, exactly like the others. 

The blank which Baber has left in his own Memoirs, it is difficult to supply, in spite 
of the great number of authors who have written the details of his reign ; as they have 
ill general confined themselves to the grand military and political actions of his times, 
and give us little assistance where Baber, who is his own best biographer, happens to 
fail in detailing the earlier, which are by no means the least interesting events of his 
life. 

The Memoirs break off in A. H. 908, and are resumed in A. H. 910.* Whether Ba- Tfu: 
ber was delivered into the hands of Sheikh Bayezid, or whether he effected his escape sheftiJii 
from the painful custody in which he was held at Karnan, I have not been able to 
discover. The narrative of Abul-FazeP is liere very imperfect. It would appear, how- 

> From the end of A. D. 1502, to June 1504. 

2 Leaving a blank from the end of A. D. 1502, to June 1504. 

® In the account of Baber reign in the 1st vol. of the Akbernama. MS. 

2 
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ever, from the brief account of Ferishta,^ and of Khd^fi Khan,® that Baber had succeed- 
ed in rejoining his maternal uncles the two Khans ; but, if this was the case, the ad- 
vantage derived from this junction was of short continuance. Sheibani Khan, whom 
Ahlhed Tambol had invited to his assistance, arrived soon after with an army more in 
number than the rain-drops, says Mir Kh&wend Shah,'* attacked the Moghuls, defeat- 
ed them in a bloody battle, made both the brothers prisoners, and compelled Baber 
to fly into Moghulistan. Immediately after the battle, Sheibani Khan dispatched a 
messenger to T^hkend, to communicate information that the two Khans were in Ids 
hands, and that Baber had been obliged to abandon the country ; and with instructions 
to add that, if the inhabitants had any wish to save their princes, they must prevent 
the escape of Khwajeh Abul Mokaram, and detain him in custody. Sheibani Khan, 
after having kept the Khans a few days as his prisoners, dismissed them to go where 
they would ; and they came by their end,” continues Mir Khawend Shah, in the 
way mentioned in the Account of the Family of Jaghatm Khan.” The particulars of 
their death 1 have not been able to ascertain, and 'there is some disagreement among 
liistoriaiis on the subject. By some, Sheib&ni Khan‘s is represented as having used his 
victory with considerable lenity. He is said to have set the brothers at liberty, 
prompted by the recollection that he had formerly been in their service, and that he 
had been received and kindly treated by Yunis Khan, their father. We are told by 
Ferishta, that Sultan Mahmud Khan, the elder brother, fell into a deep melancholy ; 
when advised by one of his iHcnds to use a famous antidote brought from China, for 
the purpose of averting the effects of poison, which it was suggested might have been 
administered by Sheibani Khan, he is said to have replied, “ Yes ; Sheibani has in- 
deed poisoned me ! He has taken away my kingdom, which your antidote cannot re- 
store.” * But these accounts are not very consistent with the narrative of Baber him- 
self, who informs us that Sheibani Khan put Sultan Mahmud Klian to death in Kho- 
jend, with his son Baba Khan, and many other princes of his family. It is not impro- 
bable that Sheibani Khan affected to set the Khan at liberty a few days after the bat- 
tle^ as is mentioned by Mir Khawend Shah, and that he gave orders to pursue, and 
put him to death privately, along with his family ; a policy which he appears to have 
fallowed on other occasions, in order to avoid part of the odium likely to arise from 
an unpopular act. 

Khwajeh Abul Mokaram was thrown into prison at Tashkend, but in two or three 
days effected bis escape, and set out from that city on foot. That he might not be re- 
cognised, he submitted to the mortification of cutting off his beard : but being unable, 
from his age and infirmities, to reach any place of safety, he was compelled to take 
refuge with a man who lived in a neighbouring village. This person concealed him 
for a day or two, but having afterwards informed against him, he was seized and car- 
ried before Sheibkni Khan. The Khan, on seeing him, inquired, “ Wliat have you done 

^ Sec his General History of Hindustan, Dow’s Translation, vol. II. p. 182. 

2 In his valuable and amusing MS. History of the House of Tairaur in India. 

3 Tarikhc llozet-es-Scfa, vol. VII. folio MS. containing the History of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

^ Sec Tarikhc Khafi Khan, vol. I. and the ^kbem^eh of Abul-fazel, vol. I. MS. 

See Dow's History of Hindustan, as above. 
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mth your beard ?” to which the KhwSjeh answered in two Persian verses, the sense 
of which is, that he who puffii at the lamp which God has lighted, singes his beard. 

Bot the felicity of this allusion did not av^ him, and he^ was put to death. Sheib^ni 
Khan following up the advantages which he had gained, took possession of Tashkend, 
Shahrokhia, and all the dominions of Sultan Mahmud Khan, as well probably as of 
the territories of his younger brother Ilacheh Khan, so that his territories now extend- 
ed along both sides of the Sirr or Jaxartes, and stretched southward to the banks of 
the Amu. He fixed the seat of his government at Samarkand, and gave his brother 
Mahmiid Sultan the charge of Bokhara. T^hkend, with the dominions of the two 
Khans, he gave to his paternal uncles, Gujenjeh Klian, and Sunjek Sultan, whose mo- 
ther was the daughter of the celebrated Mii*za Ulugh Beg Gurg4n. The office of Da- 
rogha of Shahrokhia, he bestowed on Amir Yakub, who was one of the chief of his 
nobles. 

Baber is said to have taken refuge after this disaster in Moghulistan, an incident to Baber Hies 
which he himself never refers. This at least is certain, that he was soon after fortu- a. 
nate enough to escape from the north side of the Sirr, and to gain the hill country of 
Siikh and Hushi&r, villages which lie in the district of Asfera, among the mountains 
that separate Ferghd.na from HissAr and Karatigin, where he wandered for nearly a 
year as a fugitive, often reduced to the greatest difficulties.- Finding his partizans A. IxiocKi* 
completely dispersed, however, and all hopes gone of recovering his hereditary king- 
dom, after consulting with his few remaiding adherents, he resolved to try his fortune 
in Khorasd.n, which was at that time held by Sultan Hussain Mirza, a sovereign of 
great power and reputation, and beyond comparison the most distinguished prince then 
living of the famUy of Taimur. 

When Baber bade adieu for the last time to his native country, which he appears to Baber 
have regarded during all the future years of his life with the fondness which a man of 
warm attachments feels for the scenes of his early affections, he crossed, the hi^ range 
of hills to the south of Ferghana, and came down west of Karatigin on the country of 
Cheghanian and Hi8sd.r, territories at that time belonging to Khosrou Shah, to whom His conduct 
Baber always professes a deep-rooted hatred. The murder of Baiesanghar Mirza, and gha^****^' ” 
the blinding of Sultan Masaud Mirza, both cousins of Baber, and the latter the full 
brother of one of his wives, were certainly sufficient to justify tlie terms of strong de- 
testation in which that prince always speaks of him ; but Ferishta seems to insinuate, 
that he hated the man whom he had injured; and that Baber, though treated by 
Khosrou Shah with great hospitality, stirred up a faction in his court, seduced the af- 
fections of his army, and by his intrigues, forced him to abandon his troops, his trea- 
sure, and his dominions. Whether or not Baber was aware that such charges had been 
made, or were likely to be brought against him, is uncertain ; but the narrative in his 
Memoirs is certainly fitted to meet accusations of this nature ; and he appears through- 
out to show uncommon solicitude to justify himself in regard to Khosrou Shah, whose 
general character for hospitality and generosity to others he acknowledges, while he 
pointedly accuses him of niggardliness, and want of common civility to himself, in the 


I See Tarikhe Roxet-es-Sef^, vol. VII. MS. 


* See Baber's Memoirs, near the beginning. 
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two different instances in which he was obliged to pass through the country of that 
chieftain. That he intrigued with the army of Khosrou Shah, particularly with the 
Moghul troops, Baber boldly avows, but appears to regard his conduct in that respect 
as only an act of fair hostility towards an inveterate foe. 

Ulugh Beg Mirza, Baber’s paternal uncle, the King of Kabul and Ghazni, had died 
in the year A. H. 907, leaving his territories to his son Abdal Riz&k Mirza, who was 
still young. The whole power was usurped by one of his ministers, Shirim Ziker, who 
soon rendered him odious to the chief men of the country. A conspiracy, headed by 
Muhammed K^im Beg and Yunis All, was formed against the minister, in conse* 
quence of which, the conspirators entering Kabul with a formidable band of adherents, 
put Ziker to death while sitting in state at a grand festival, which was held for cele- 
brating the Id.^ The kingdom for some time was a prey to disorder and tumult. Mu- 
hammed Mokim Beg, the son of Zulnun Arghiin and brother of Shah Beg, names 
which often occur in the following pages, availing himself of this situation of things, 
marched without orders from the Germsir,^ which he held for his father, and appear- 
ed suddenly before Kabul, which opened its gates. Zulnun Beg, without professing 
to approve of the proceedings of Mokim, sanctioned his retaining possession of his con- 
quest. Abdul Riz&k Mirza had retired among the hills, and was still making inef- 
fectual efforts for the recovery of his capital, when Baber entered the territories of 
Khosrou Shah.^ 

It is necessary then to recollect that, at this period, when Baber resumes the history 
of liis own adventures, Sheibani Khan had conquered Samarkand and Bokhara, Fer- 
ghana and Uratippa, T^hkendand Shahrokhia ; Sultan Hussain Mirza governed Kho- 
rasan ; Khosrou Shah still held Hissar, Khutlan, Kundez, and Badakhshan ; and Ziil- 
nun Beg, though he acknowledged Sultan Hussain Mirza, had the chief and almost 
independent power in Kandahar and Zemin-Dawer, the country of the Haz&ras and 
Nukderis, the Germsir, and great part of Sistan, and the country south of Kandahar. 


1 The feast on the conclusion of Ramzan; probably either the 9th April 150*, or SOtli March 1503. 

2 The Germsir, as afterwards mentioned by Baber, is the country east of the Pass of Badam-chesh- 
meh. 

^ See Khafi Khan, Ferishta, &c. 
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In the month of Moharrcm,' I set out from the vicinity of Ferghana, intending to Uabcr sct$ 
proceed to Khorasan, and halted at the summer-cots of Ilak,^ one of the summer pas- Jchomsin. 
taring districts belonging to the country of Hiss&r. I here entered my twenty-third 
year, and began to apply the razor to my facc.*^ The followers who still adhered to 
my fortunes, great and small, exceeded two hundred, and fell short of three hundred. 

The greater part of them were on foot, with brogues on their feet, clubs in their hands, 
and long frocks^ over their shoulders. Such’ was our distress, that among us all we 
had only two tents. My own tent was pitched for my mother, and they erected for 
me at each stage a felt-tent of cross-poles,® in which I used to take up my quarters. 
Although I was on my way for Khorasan, yet, in the present state of things, I was 
not quite without hopes of still effecting something here among the territories and ser^ 
vants of Khosrou Shah. Scarce a day passed in which somebody did not join me, 
bringing such reports regarding the country and wandering tribes as served to feed 
my expectation. 

At this very time, Mulla Baba Beshagheri, whom I had sent on a mission to Khos- 
rou Shah, came back. From Khosrou Shah he brought me no message that could 
cheer my mind ; but he brought me favourable accounts of the disposition of the Ils 
and Uluses (the wandering Tiirki and Moghul tribes of the country). 

From Bak, in three or four journeys, I reached Khwajeh-Emad, a place in the 
territory of Hissar. In this station, Mohib Ali Kurchi waited on me as ambassador 
from Khosrou Shah* Twice did my course lie through the country of this Khosrou 

1 Mobarrem, 910, began on the 14th June 1504, the year when Ferdinand, the Catholic, drove the 
French out of Naples. 

2 There is still a place called Ilak to the north-west of Derbend, which may be in the district here al- 
luded to. 

’ Among the TOrki tribes, the time of first applying the razor to the face is celebrated by a great en- 
tertainment. Baber's miserable circumstances did not admit of this. 

♦ Chapan. 

The ilachack is a sort of tent formed of flexible poles, covered with felt, and easily folded up. 
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Shah, so far-famed for his liberal conduct and generosity ; and that humanity which 
he displayed to the meanest of men, he never showed to me. As I had expectations 
from the Ils and Uluses of these districts, 1 halted a day at each stage. Shirim Taghai» 
than whom I had not with me a man of more eminence, from a dislike to the plan of 
going to Khorasan, began to think of leaving me. At the time when I had been de- 
feated at Sir-e-pul, ^ and was forced to retire, he had sent away the whole of his family, 
and had remained with me in the fort (of Samarkand) alone, and without any encum- 
brance to impede Ills going off. He was rather unmanly, and had several times played 
the same game. 

When I arrived at Elabadian,^ Baki Cheghaniani, the younger brother of Khosrou 
Shah, who held Cheghani&n,^ with the towns of Sefa and Termez, sent the Khatib^ 
of ELarshi, to express to me his wishes for my prosperity, and his desire to be per- 
mitted to join and accompany me as his prince ; and, as I crossed the Amh, at the 
ferry of UbajV himself came and paid his respects to me. At the desire of Baki 
Cheghaniani, I moved down towards Termez, when he brought his whole family and 
effects across the river and joined me, after which we proceeded towards Kehmerd and 
Bamian (places at this time held by the son of Ahmed Kisim, the sister’s son of Khos- 
rou Shah), intending to place our families in the fortress of Ajer, one of the towns of 
Kehmerd, and, after having put it in a posture of defence, to follow whatever plan 
seemed best to promise success. When we reached Aibek,^ Yar Ali Bel&l, who had 
formerly been in my service, and had conducted himself with bravery, but who had 
been separated from me during the commotions, and was now in the employment of 
Khosrou Shah, deserted with several young cavaliers, and came and joined me, bring- 
ing assurances from the Moghuls in Khosrou Shah’s service that they were all at- 
tached to my interests. On reaching the valley of Zind&n,^ Kamber Ali Beg, sur- 
named Silakh (or the skinner), fled and came to me. In three or four marches we 
reached Kehmerd, having left our wives and families in the fortress of Ajer. 

While we remained in the fort of Ajer, the marriage of Jehangir Mirza with the 
daughter of Sultan Mahmud Mirza by Khanzadeh Begum was consummated. They 
had been engaged during the lifetime of the Mirzas, their fathers. 

At this same period, B&ki Bog repeatedly, and with much earnestness, urged his 
sentiments, that to have tu^o sovereigns in one country, and two generals in one army, 

1 In the neighbourhood of Samtrkand. 

^ Kahadian stands on the Ainu, somewhat higher up tlian Termez. 

3 Cheghaniin, or Saghdnian^ whence the whole country of Hissar formerly took its name, lies north 
of Termez. 

^ The iT&atid is the preacher by whom the Khutbeh, or prayers for tlie prince, are repeated in the 
mosque. 

^ The Turki has Upaj — Leyden, Umaj^Mr Metcalfe's copy, Aubaj^and my Persian copy, Uyakh; 
but the passage. Hist, de Timur Bee, tom. 1. p. 186, fixes Ubaj as the true reading. All these differ- 
etices arise only from the diacritical points. 

^ Kehmerd, or Kohroerd, lies between Balkh and Kabul, in the hill country. Ajer is about 19 miles 
west from Kehmerd. 

’ This is Aibek, on the Khulum river. 

^ The Bereli Zindan lies about seven miles to the south of Aibek, on the road to Sarb^b. 
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was am unfeiling source of confusion and ruin, and inevitably productive of rebellion, 
mutiny, and finally of dissolution ; as the poet says, — 

{Persian ,) — ^Ten dervishes may repose on one cloak, 

But two sovereigns cannot be contained In the same cHmate. 

The man of God, when he eats half a loaf. 

Divides the other half among die poor and needy. 

If a king subdues a whole kingdom, nay a climate. 

Still, as before, he covets yet another.' 

That there was every reason to expect that, in a few days, all the chiefs and servants 
of Khosrou Shah would come in and make their submission to the King ; that among 
them there were many seditious and turbulent men, such as the sons of Ayub Beg and 
some others, who had always been the movers and exciters of discord and enmity 
among the Mirzas ; that it was best, at the present moment, to send away Jehaiigir 
Mirza for Khorasan on good and friendly terms, that he might not, by and by, occa- 
sion me regret and repentance. As it was not in my nature to treat my brothers or 
any of my relations with disrespect or harshness, however instant he was in his repre- 
sentations, I could not be prevailed on to assent to them. For although great heart- He refuses, 
burning and difference had formerly existed between Jehhngir Mirza and me, arising 
from our rivalry in authority, and from our both aiming at the possession of the sove- 
reignty, yet, at this time, ho had left his country to accompany me, he was my bro- 
ther and my dependant, and, in addition to this, had not at this time done anything 
which could be the ground of dissatisfaction. Afterwards, however, these very ex- 
citers of sedition who had been pointed out, Yusef Ayub and Behlhl Ayub, deserted 
from me, went over to Jehangir Mirza, and were so successful in their seditious 
schemes and machinations, that they alienated his mind from me, and carried him 
into Khorasan, exactly as Baki Beg had predicted. 

At this time there came strange long-winded letters from Sultan Hussain Mirza to Sultan IJu». 
Badia-ez-Zem&n, to me, to Khosrou Shah, and to Zulnun Beg. These letters are still ^ 

by me. The purport of them was as follows: — When the three brotliers, Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, Sultan Mahmud Mirza, and Uli^h Beg Mirza, united their forces and 
advanced against me, I guarded the banks of the river Murghab,^ and the Mirzas, 
after having come close up to me, were compelled to retreat, without effecting any- 
thing. Should the Uzbeks now advance, I will again defend the banks of the Mur- 
ghab. Badia-ez-Zeman Mirza, after having put the fortresses of Balkh, Shaberglian, 
and Andekhud,^ in a state of defence, and confided them to trusty officers, must him- 
self proceed to Gurzewan, the Dereh-e-Zeng,'* and the rest of that hill-country.— He 
also wrote to me to this effect : — Do you defend Kehmerd, Ajer, and the tract of hill- 
oountry in that neiglibourhood. Khosrou Shah, after leaving trusty men in Hiss&r, 

* 

' From the Gulistan of Sadi. 

* The river Murghab, rising in the hills of Hazara, flows down by Merv. 

* These were the three chief fortresses between the hills and the desert to the north of the Paropa- 
misan mountains. 

* Gurzewan and the valley of Zeng were the chief passes into the hill country between Balkh and 
Herat. 
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and Kundez, is to proceed, accompanied by bis brother Wall, to the defence of the 
hilly tracts of Badakhsh3,n and Khutldn, so that the Uzbeks will be forced to retreat 
without effecting anything. — 

These letters of Sultan Hussain Mirza threw us into despair ; for, at tliat time, of 
the whole house of Taimur Beg, there was no sovereign so respectable, either in re- 
gard to age, dominions, or military force ; and it was expected that envoys and agents 
would have been treading hard on each other’s heels, and assiduously giving orders to 
collect so many vessels at the passes of Term^z, Kilif, and Kirki,^ and so many mate- 
rials for constructing bridges ; and that commands would have been issued for guard- 
ing carefully the upper passes of Togiizuli^m, that the inhabitants, whose spirit for 
some years had been quite broken down by the incursions of the Uzbeks, might have 
time to recover heart. But when a mighty prince, like Sultan Hussain Mirza, who 
occupied the throne of Taimur Beg, instead of proposing to march against the enemy, 
only issued directions to strengthen a few posts, what hopes could people entertain ? 

Meanwhile, having left in Ajer such of the men and horses that had accompanied 
me as had been worn out with hunger and fatigue, together with the family, women, 
effects, and baggage of B&ki Cheghaniani, of Ahmed Klim’s son, of the troops that 
accompanied them, and of tlie Aimaks who adhered to them, as well as everything on 
which they set a value, we marched out and took the field. Persons now arrived in 
uninterrupted succession from the Moghuls in Kliosrou Shah’s service, announcing that 
the whole Moghul tribes, desirous of professing their allegiance to the King, were on 
their march from Taikh8,n,2 towards Ishkemish and Felul ; that it was necessary, there- 
fore, that his Majesty should move with the utmost speed to join them ; that many of 
Khosrou Shah’s followers were much distracted, and would embrace the King’s service. 

At this very period, information arrived that Sheibani Khan had taken Andejaii, 
and was advancing against Hissar and Kundez. On hearing this news, Khosrou 
Shah, unable to support himself in Kundez, took the route of Kabul with his whoh‘ 
force. No sooner had he left Kundez, than Mulla Muhammed Turkestani, one of his 
old and confidential servants, occupied that fortress, and declared for Sheibani KJian. 
Just as I reached the Kezel-su'* (the Red River), by the route of Shemtu, three or four 
thousand heads of houses of the Moghul clans, who had been dependant on Khosrou 
Shah, and who had been in Hissar and Kundez, came and joined me, with their whole 
families. Here, in order to gratify Baki Beg, I was obliged to discharge Kamber Ali, 
the Moghul, who has been so often mentioned. He was a thoughtless and rude talker ; 
and B&ki Beg could not put up with his manners. From this time forward, his son 
Abdal Shakur continued in the service of Jehangir Mirza. 

When Khosrou Shah learned that the Moghul tribes had joined me, he felt his own 

1 These are the three chief passes orer the river Amu or Jeibun, between Kabadian and Chlirju. 

^ Mr Metcalfe’s copy has Talikhan. Ishkemish is about 15 miles from Kundez to the south-east, and 
30 miles west of Talikhan, which lies on the river of Kundez. 

3 It is properly called the Surkhab, which has the same signification. It is the river that flows by 
Surkh-kilaa (Red-castle), from near Kehraerd on the west, and falls into the river of Anderab, below 
Doshi. 
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helplessness ; and, seeing no remedy left, sent his son-in-law, Yakub Ayub, as bis en- 
voy, to make professions of submission and allegiance, and to assure mo that, if 1 
would enter into terms ivith him, be would come and submit himself. As Baki 
Chegbaniani, a man of much weight, though steadily attached to my service, yet was 
not without a natural bias in favour of his brother, he recommended a compromise to 
be made, on condition that Khosrou’s life should be spared, and his property left en- 
tirely to his own disposal. A treaty was accordingly concluded on these terms. After 
Yakub had taken leave, we marched down the Kezel-su, and encamped near its conflux 
with the river of Anderab. 

Next morning (it was about the middle of the first Rabia^) I passed the Anderab 
with a few attendants, and took my seat under the shade of a lofty palm-tree, in the 
territory of Doshi.^ From the opposite quarter Khosroii Shah advanced with great 
pomp and retinue ; according to the custom and usage, he dismounted at a considcr- 
al)le distance, and walked uj) on foot. In approaching to salute, he bowed three times, 
and as often when he retired back. He also bowed once on the usual inquiries being 
made, and when he presented his offering ; and he showed the same marks of respect 
to Jehangir Mirza, and Mirza Khan. This pompous man, who for years had acted 
according to his own will and plcjisurc, and who wanted nothing of royalty, except 
tliat he had not caused the Khutbeh to be read in his own name, now bent himself for 
twenty-five or twenty-six times successively, and went and came back and forward, 
till he was so tired that he nearly fell right forward. The visions of empire and au- 
thority in which for years he had indulged, vanished from his view. After he had 
saluted me and presented his tributory offering, I desired him to be seated. He siit 
down and for one or two gar is' we conversed on various subjects and incidents. Be- 
sides being of an unmanly and perfidious character, he showed also great want ol‘ 
propriety, and a sneering turn in his conversation. He made two remarks, in parti- 
cular, which appeared singular as coming from him, at the moment when his most 
trusty and confidential servants were going over in troops before his eyes, and taking 
service with me ; and when his affairs had arrived at such a pass, that though a man 
who in his day had enacted the sovereign, he yet was compelled, sore against his will, 
to come in this wretched and miserable way, and submit himself in a very paltry 
manner. One of these was, when I was consoling him for tlie desertion of his servants ; 
he replied, These fellows have already left me four times, and always come back 
again.” The other was, on * my asking after his younger brother, Wali ; when he 
would come, and by what ford he would cross the Amu ? he answered, If he can 
find a ford he will come over speedily; but when a river comes down in flood, the 
fords change ; as the proverb runs, * the river has carried down its fords.’ ” At the 
very moment of the change of his fortune and of the desertion of his servants, Almighty 
God brought these words out of his own mouth. After one or two garis^ I mounted 
iind returned back to the camp, and he also returifed to his encampment. That eame 
day, great and small, good and bad, officers and servants, began to forsake him, and 

^ The end of August, 1^04. 

2 Doshi lies above Ghuri, on the river Anderab, at its conflux with the Surkh^b. 

^ A gari is twenty-four minutes. 
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came and joined me with their families and effects ; so that, on the morrow, between 
mid-day and afternoon prayers, not a man remained with him. (Arabic.) Say, O my 
Lord ! Thou art the King of kings ! Thou givest empire unto whom thou pleasest, and 
takest empire from whom thou pleasest; and increasest whom thou pleasest, and 
reducest whom thou pleasest : Beneficence is in thy hand ; for, verily, thou art power- 
ful over all things.” The Lord is wonderful in his might ! A man who was master 
of twenty or thirty thousand retainers, and who possessed the whole tract of country 
formerly subject to Sultan Mahmud Mirza, extending from Kahlugheh,^ which is also 
termed Derhend^e-aheni (the Iron-gate), as far as the Hindu-Kush mountains, and 
one of whose tax-gatherers, named Hassan Birl^, an aged man, had conducted me, in 
the surliest manner, from Ilak to Ubij, giving me orders how far I was to march, and 
where I was to encamp ; that this very person, in the space of half a day, without 
battle, without contest, should be reduced to appear in such a state of distress and 
wretchedness before a needy and reduced fugitive like me, who had only two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty tatterdemalions, all in the greatest want ; that he should nc» 
longer have any power over his own servants, nor over his wealth, nor even his life, 
was a wonderful dispensation of the Omnipotent ! 

The evening of the same day in which I returned from the interview with Khosrou 
Shah, Mirza Khan^ came into my presence and accused him of the murder of his bro- 
thers. Many among us were for receiving the charge ; and, indeed, it was conform- 
able to every law, human and divine, that such a man should meet with condign pu- 
nishment ; but as an agreement had been entered into with Khosrou Shah, he was left 
free and unmolested, and orders were given that he might carry off as much of his 
property as he chose. He accordingly loaded three or four strings*^ of mules, and as 
many camels as he had, with jewels, gold and silver utensils, and other valuables, and 
set out with them. I directed Shirim Taghai to conduct Khosrou Shah by the route 
of Ghuri"^ and Dehaneh towards Khorasan, and then to proceed himself to Kehmercl 
and bring my family after me to Kabul. 

1 now left my encampment and marched against Kabul. I halted at Khwajeh-zeid.'* 
That same day, as Khamzeh-bi Maukfat, who headed a plundering party of Uzbeks, 
had made an incursion, and was ravaging the territory of Doshi,® 1 dispatched Syed 
K^im, the chamberlain," and Alimed K^im Kohbui-, with a party of horse, who fell 
upon the pillagers, completely routed them, and brought in a number of their heads. 
At this station the arms and armour which were left in the stores of Khosrou Sliah 
were divided among the troops. There were about seven or eight hundred coats of 
mail, and suits of horse furniture. These were one part of the articles which Khosrou 
Shah left behind ; there were many others beside, but nothing of consequence. 

i This pass, generally called Kaluga, is famous in the history of Taimur Beg, and Chengis Khan. It 
leads through the chain of the Kara-tagh Mils, that lies between Khozar and Hissar. 

' iVIirza Klian was Sultan Weis Mirza, youngest son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, Baber's uncle. One 
of his brothers, Baiesanghar Mirza, had been murdered, and Sultan Masaud Mirza, another of them, 
liad been blinded by Khosrou Shah, as has been already related in these Memoirs. 

= Seven to a string. — Leyden, ** Ghun lies N.E. from Kehmerd. 

In the Persian copy, Khwajeh Rind. *■ Doshi lies ten or twelve miles S.E. of Gliuri. 

Ishek-agba 
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From Khwajeh-zeid, by three or four marches, we reached Ghur-bend.^ On comin<r 
to our ground at Ushter-Sheher, we got intelligence that Shirkeh ArghCiii, the Beg in 
whom Mokim reposed the greatest confidence, still ignorant of ray approucli, had ad- 
vanced with an army, and taken post on the river Baran, for the purpose of intercept- 
ing any who might attempt, by the route of Panjhir, ^ to join Abdal Rizak Mirza, 
who had fled at that time from Kabul, and was then among the Turkolani Afghans 
in the territory of Lamghan. The instant I received this information, which was be- 
tween mid-day and afternoon prayers, we set out, and mai'ching all night, ascended the 
hill-pass of Hupian.'^ Till this time 1 had never seen the star Soheil,^ (Canopus,) but 
on reaching the top of a hill, Soheil appeared below, bright to the south. I said, 
‘‘ This cannot be Soheil !” They answered, “ It is indeed Soheil.” Baki Cheghaniani 
recited the following verses : — 

0 Soheil, how far dost thou shine, and where dost thou rise ? 

Thine eye is an omen of good fortune to him on whom it falls 

The sun was a spear’s length high when we reached the foot of the valley of Senjed 
and alighted. The party whom we had sent on in advance to reconnoitre, with a 
number of enterprising young warriors, fell in with Shirkeh below Karabagh,<^ in the 
territory of Aikeri-Yar, and instantly attacked him ; they kept harassing him for some 
time 4n a skirmishing fight, till reinlbrcements came up, when they made a vigorous 
cdiai*gc, and completely routed his troops. Shirkeh himself was dismounted and made 
prisoner, with seventy, eighty, or a hundred of his best men. I spared his life, and he 
entered into my service. 

When Khosrou Shah abandoned Kundez, and set out for Kkbul, without troubling 
himself about his Ils and Uluses, (the wandering Turki and Moghul tribes,) the troops 
in his service, including the Ils and Uluses, formed five or six bodies. One of these 
Imdies was composed of the men from the hill-country of Badakhshan. Sidim Ali Der- 
ban, with the Hazaras of the desert, having passed the straits of Penjhir,^ joined me at 
this stage, and entered into my service. Another of these bodies, under Yusef Aynh 

' Ghur>bend, or the Pass of Ghur, which lies to the south of the high hills of Hindu-kush, is one oi 
the chief passes from Balkh to Kabul, across that great range. 

- Now Penjshir. 

" Abdal Riz^k Mirza was the son of Ulugh Beg Mirza, one of Baber's uncles, the King of Kabul and 
(vliazni. Ulugh Beg died in 907 of the Hejira, about three years before Baber’s invasion. He was -suc- 
ceeded by his son Abdal Rizak Mirza ; but that prince being very young, Shirim Ziker, one of his nobles, 
usurped the supreme direction of affairs. The other Begs, disgusted with Shirim’s conduct, formed a 
conspiracy and put him to death. During the confusions that ensued, Muhammed Mokim, a son of 
Zuhiun Beg, surprised Kabul in 908, and married a sister of Abdal Rizak Mirza. Affairs were still in 
confusion when Baber entered the country in 910. 

^ Hupian, or Upian, is a few miles north of Ch&rikar, on the way to Perwan. Senjed Dereh lies west, 
or north west of Ghurl^nd. 

^ Soheil is a most conspicuous star in Afghanistan. It gives its name to the south, which is never 
called Junub, but Soheil. The rising of Soheil marks one of their seasons. 

Black-garden. 

' The Pass of Penjhir, or Penjshir, is in the Hindu-kush range, to the east of that of Kipchak, by 
which Baber had come. 
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and Behlul Ayub, joined me in like manner at the same place. Other two of these 
bodies, the one from Khutlan, under the command of Wali, the brother of Khosrou ; 
Wall lie- the other from llanchuk, Nukderi, and Kakshal, with the Aim&ks that had settled in 
put to’ Kundez, advanced by the route of Anderab and SeiriLb, with an intention of passing 
iienth. by the straits of Penjhir. The Aimaks reached Seirab first ; and as Wali was ad- 
vancing in their rear, they took possession of the road, engaged and defeated him. 
Wali himself, after his discomfiture, fled for refuge to the Uzbeks ; but his head was 
struck off in the public market ^ of Samarkand by the orders of Sheibani Khan ; all 
the rest of his servants and officers, being discomfited, plundered, and destitute, came 
and joined me, along with the Aimaks, at this same stage. Syed Yusef Beg Ughlakchi 
also came along with the Aimaks to this place. 

Marching thence, we halted in the auleng, or meadow, of Ak-Serai,^ which is situa- 
ted close uj)on Karabagh : Kliosrou Shah’s men, who had long been inured to the prac- 
tice of violence, and to disregard of discipline, now began to oppress the people of the 
country. At last an active retainer of Sidim Ali Derban having carried off a jar of 
oil from some person by force, I ordered him to be brought out and beaten with sticks. 
He expired under the punishment. This example put an end to such practices. 

Wc here held a consultation whether or not it was advisable to proceed against Ka- 
bul. Syed Yusef Beg and others were of opinion that, as the winter was at hand, we 
should proceed to Lamghan, and there act as circumstances might require. Baki 
Cheghaniani and several others were for marching directly on Kabul ; and that plan 
being finally adopted, we marched off from our station, and stopped at the Kuruk (or 
Park) of Ama. I was here joined by my mother the Khanum, and the rest of the 
Khosrou household that had been left behind at Kebmerd. They had endured great hardships 
jjj their march to meet me. The incidents were as follows : — I had sent Shirim 

peUed from 

Kfhmerd. Taghai to couduct Khosrou Shah on the route to Khorasan, and dii-ected him after- 
wards to bring on my household. By the time, however, that they reached Dehaneh, 
Shirim Taghai found that he was not his own master, and Khosrou Shah took the re- 
solution of accompanying him to Kehmerd. Ahmed Kasim, the sister’s son of Khos- 
rou Shah, was then in Kehmerd. Khosrou Shah prevmled upon Ahmed Kasim to 
behave very ill to the families left in the place. Many of the Moghul retainers of 
Bald Cheghanid.ni were in Kehmerd along with these* families. They privately, in 
concert with Shirim Taghai, prepared to seize both Khosrou Shah and Ahmed Kasim, 
who, however, taking the alarm, fled away by the road which leads by the skirts of 
the valley of Ajer, and took the route of Khoras&n. The effect of this firmness of the 
Moghuls having been to rid themselves of these enemies, the guard which was with 
the families being now freed from any danger from Khosrou Shah, left Ajer. By the 
time they reached Kehmerd, however, the Sigh&nchi clan were up in arms, seized the 
passes on the road, and plundered a number of the families, and of the Ils and Uluses 
(or wandering clans), who had followed the fortunes of Baki Beg. The son of Kul 
Bayezid Turk, who was young, was made a prisoner by them. He came to Kfibul 
three or four years after. The families which had been plundered and dispersed, 


' Charsu. 


WhJte-house. It is about twelve or fourteen miles north-west from Kabui. 
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came on by way of the pass of Kipchak, the same by which 1 had come, and joined 
me in the Khruk of Ama. 

Leaving this station, the second march brought us to the Auleng (or pasture grounds) Uaber n- 
of Ch&lak, where we halted. Having held a consultation, in which the siege ul’ Kabul k 
was determined on, we mai’ched forward. I, with the main body, halted between 
Haider Taki’s garden and the tomb of Kul Bayezid, the cup-bearer. Jehangir Mirza, 
with the right wing, took his station at my great Char-bagh.^ Ndsir Mirza, with tin* 
left wing, took post in an auleng (or meadow) behind the tomb of Kutluk Kedem. I 
repeatedly sent persons to confer with Mokim ; they sometimes brought back insiiH*ere 
excuses, sometimes conciliatory answers. But his real object, all the while, ^vas to 
gain time ; for, when I took Sliirkeh prisoner, he had dispatched expresses to his la- 
ther and elder brother, and he now attempted to create delays, in hopes of getting mu - 
eour from them. 

One day I ordered that the whole host, main body, right wing, and left, after ar- 
raying themselves in complete armour, and clothing their horses in mail, should ad- 
\’ance close up to the city, display their arms, and inflict a little chastisement on the 
town^s people. Jehangir Mirza, with the right wing, marched forward towards the 
Kuchch Bagh.^ As there was a river in front of the main body, I proceeded by tlic^ 
tomb of Kutluk Kedem, and stationed myself on an eminence in front of a rising 
ground. The advanced body spread themselves out above Kutluk Kedem's bridge ; 
at that time, however, there was no bridge there. Our troops galloped insultingly 
close up to the Currier’s * gate. The men who had advanced out of the town, being 
few in number, could not stand their ground, but took to flight, and sought shelter in 
the city. A number of the town’s jieople of K&bul had gone out on the glacis of the 
citadel, on the side of an eminence, in order to witness the sight. As they fled, « 
great dust arose, and many of them were thrown down. Between the gate and the* 
bridge, on a rising ground, and in the high road, pits had been dug, in which pointed 
stakes had been fixed, and then the whole covered over with grass. Sultan Kuli 
Chenak, and several other cavaliers, fell into these pits as they pushed on at full speed. 

On the right wing, one or two cavaliers exchanged a few sabre blows with a part of 
the garrison who sallied out on the side of the Kucheh Bagh, but soon returned, as 
they had no orders to engage. 

The men in the town were now greatly alarmed and dejected, when Mokim, through ^ul. 
some of the Begs, offered to submit, and agreed to surrender Kabul ; on which he wiis 
introduced by the mediation of Baki Beg Cheghaniani, and tendered his allegiance. 

I did all that I could to dispel his apprehensions, and received him with affability and 
kindness. It was arranged that he should next day march out with all his soldiers, 
adherents, effects, and property, and surrender the fortress. As the retainers of Khos- 
rou Shah had not, for a long period, been subjected to discipline, but, on the contrary, 
had indulged in all kind of injustice and rapine, I appointed Jehangir Mirza, and 

* That is, the ground which Baber afterwards laid out as a grand garden or Char-bagh. 

* Suburb Garden. The Kucheh Bagh is still a garden about four miles from Kabul, on the north- 
west, and divided from it by a low kotal or pass. There is still a bridge on the way. 

3 Derw&zeh Chermger^n. 
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Na«ir Mirzas with some of the principal Bogs, and my most trusty servants, to guard 
the family of Mokim, as well as Mokim himself and his dependents, while they left 
Kabul with their goods and property ; and I appointed Tibah ' as his place of resi- 
dence. Next morning the Mirzas and Begs who had gone to the gate, observing an 
uproar and mobbing of people, dispatched a man to inform me of the circumstance ; 
adding, Until you come, we shall not he able to put a stop to the commotion.” I 
mounted, and having repaired to the spot, allayed the tumult, but not until I had or- 
dered three or four of the rioters to be shot with arrows, and one or two to be cut to 
piec es. Mokim and his train then set out, and reached Tibah in quiet and safety. 

Ill the latter end of the month of the latter Rabia,” by the blessing of Almighty God, 

I jjained possession of Kabul and Ghazni, with the country and provinces dependent 
nil them, without battle or contest. 

The country of KA^bul is situate in the fourth climate, in the midst of the inhabited 
part of the world. On the cast it has the Lamghanat, Pershawer, Hashnaghar, and 
some of the countries of Hind. On the west it has the mountain districts, in which are 
situated Karnud and Ghur. This mountainous tract is at present occupied and inha- 
bited by the Hazara and Nukderi tribes. On the north are the countries of Kundez 
and Anderab, from which it is separated by the mountain of Hindu-Kush. On the 
south are Fermul and Naghz,'^ and Banu and AfghanistA.n.^ It is a narrow country, 
but stretching to a considerable extent. Its length is in the direction of east and west. 
It is surrounded on all sides by hills. The walls of the town extend up a hill. To 
the south-west of the town there is a small hill, which is called Shah-Kabul,*' from 
the circumstance of a King of Kabul's having built a palace on its summit. This hill 
begins at the defile of Devereo, and reaches all the way to that of Deh-Yakub. It 
may he about a farsang ° in circumference. The skirts of this hill are entirely covered 
with gardens. In the time of my paternal uncle Ulugh Beg Mirza, Weis Atkeh con- 

^ Tibdh is about three mileb soutli of Akserai, and to the left of the road from that place to Kabul. 

' About the beginning of October 1504. 

This i^ord is bometimes written Naghz, sometimes Naghr, but generally Naghr. 

^ Baber confines the term Afghanistan to the countries inhabited by the Afghan tribes. I'hese wert 
rhiedy the hill tracts to the south of the road from Kabul to Pershawer. Kabul, Ghazni, the low country 
of Lamghan, and in general all the plains and lower grounds, with the towns, were inhabited by Tajiks, 
or men of a different race. Forster, vol. II. p. 79, describes Kabul '' as a walled town of about a mile 
and a half in circumference, and situated on the eastern side of a range of two united hills, describing 
generally the figure of a semi-circle.” Balausir,” he adds (p. 80), the name of the Shah’s palace, 
where also the household servants, guards, and the slaves are lodged, stands on a rising ground in the 
eastern quarter of the city, and exhibits but a slender testimony of the dignity of its master.” — Kabul 
Stands near the foot of two conjoined hills, whose length has nearly an east and west direction. Towards 
the base of the eastern, stands, on a flat projection, a fortified palace, which was formerly the habitation 
of the governors of the city ; but it has been converted by Timur Shah into a state prison, where the 
brothers of this prince, and other branches of his family, are kept in confinement. Above this building 
IS seen a small tower on a peak, whence the ground rises to a considerable height, and is united by a 
neck of lower land to the other hill. From the peak a stone wall extends over the summit of the two 
hillb, and is terminated at the bottom of the westernmost by an ordinary redoubt.” P- 83, 84. 

There is a hill south of Kabul, on which K&bul (Cain, the son of Adam), the founder of the city, 
IS said to be buried ; but the only hill south-west is that where Baber himself is interred. It is now 
known by no name but that of Baber B^sb&h, and is the great holiday resort of the people of the city. 

^ Nearly four miles. 
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ducted a stream of water along the bottom of it ; and all the gardens about the hill are 
cultivated by means of this stream. Lower down the river there is a plaice called 
Kclkeneh,^ in a retired, hidden situation. Much debauchery has gone on at tliat place. 

The verse of Khwajeh H&fez may be parodied and applied to it—* 

0 for the happy times, when, free and uncontrolled. 

We lived in Kilkeneh with no very good fame. 

Southward from the town, and to the east of Shah-K&bul, there is a lake ^ nearly a 
farsang in circumference. Three springs of water issue from Shah-Kabul, and flow 
towards the city ; two of them are in the vicinity of Kelkeneh. One of these runs b\ 
the tomb of Khwajeh Shems, and the other by the Kedemgah ^ (place of the footsteps) 
of Khwajeh Khezer. These two places are the favourite resorts of the people of Ka« 
hul. The third fountain is opposite to Khwajeh Abd-al-Simd, and bears the name <d 
Khwajeh Roushenfi,i. There is a small ridge which runs out from the hill of Shah- 
Kabul, and is called Akabein ; and there is besides another small hill, on which stands 
the citadel of KfLbul. The fortified town lies on the; north of the citadel. The citadel 
is of surprising height, and enjoys an excellent climate, overlooking the large lake, the 
three aulengs (or meadows) called Sung-Korghan^ and Chdldky which stretch 

below it. These aulengs present a very beautiful prosj)ect when the plains are green. 

In the spring, the north-wind blows incessantly ; they call it hmle-^perw&n (tin* pleasant 
breeze).* In the north part of the citadel there are houses with windows, which enjoy 
.1 delightful atmosphere. Mulla Muhammed Taleb Maamai composed the following 
distich in praise of the citadel of Kabul, under the character of Badia-ez-/eman Mirza • 

{Persiaiu) Drink wine in the citadel of Kabul, and «»end round the cup without slopping , 

For it is at once a mountain and a sea, a town and a desert. 

The people of Hindustan call every country beyond their own Khorasaii, in the* 
same manner as the Arabs term all except Arabia, Ajem. On the road between Hin- 
dustan and Khorasan, there arc two great marts ; the one Kabul, the other Kanclaliar. 
Caravans, from Ferghana, Turkestan, Samarkand, Balkh, Bokhara, Hissar, and B«- 
dakhshan, all resort to Kabul; while those from Khorasan repair to Kandahar. This its tr.nU 
country lies between Hindustan and Khorasan. It is an excellent and profitahh* 
market for commodities. Were the mercliants to carry their goods as far as Khita or 
Rum,® they would scarcely get the same profit on them. Every year, seven, eight, 
ten thousand horses arrive in Kabul. From Hindustan, every year, fifteen or twenty 

^ Kelkeneh, or Gulguneh, for it may be either, cannot now be discovered. 

* This lake is now called KhcirabM. It is about three miles round. 

3 The spot on which a Musulmaii saint lived, or on which he is supposed to have stood while he per- 
iormed any celebrated act, becomes his kedemgah, the place of his footsteps, and is visited and circumam- 
bulated by the pious Mahommedan with great veneration. 

4 The hill called Akabein seems to be that now called Ashikan Arifan, which connects with Babtr 
Badshah. The BMa Hissar, or citadel, is on the same ridge, farther east, and south-east of the town. 

* May it not mean the breeze of Perwan, from the town of that name which lies north from Kabul '' 

® Khita is Northern China, and its dependent provinces. Rum is Turkey, particularly the provincf ' 

about Trebizond. 
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thousand pieces of cloth are brought by caravans. The commodities of Hindustan are 
slaves, white clothes, sugar-candy, refined and common sugar, drugs, and spices. 
There are many merchants that are not satisfied with getting thirty or forty for ten.* 
The productions of Khoras^n, Rum, Irak, and Chln,^ may all be found in Kabul, 
<»f which is the very emporium of Hindustan. Its warm and cold districts are close by 
each other. From Kabul you may in a single day go to a place where snow never falls, 
and in the space of two astronomical hours, you may reach a spot where snow lies al- 
ways, except now and then when the summer happens to be peculiarly hot. In the 
districts dependant on Kabul, there is great abundance of the fruits both of hot and 
cold climates, and they are found in its immediate vicinity. The fruits of the cold 
districts in Kabul are grapes, pomegranates, apricots, peaches, pears,' apples, quinces, 
jujubes, damsons, almonds, and walnuts ; all of which are found in great abundance. 
I caused the sour-chcrry-trec to be brought here and planted ; it produced excellent 
fruit, and continues thriving. The fruits it possesses peculiar to a warm climate, are 
the orange, citron,^ the amluk, and sugar-cane, which are brought from the Lamgha- 
iiat. I caused the sugar-cane to be brought, and planted it here. They bring the Jel- 
ghuzek ^ from Nijrow. They have numbers of bee-hives, but honey is brought onh' 
from the hill-country on the west. The rawajsh of Kabul is of excellent quality ; its 
quinces and damask plums are excellent, as well as its badrengs.^ There is a species 
of grape which they call the water-grape, that is very delicious ; its wines are strong 
and intoxicating. That produced on the skirt of the mountain of Khw&jeh Khan- 
Saald is celebrated for its potency, though I describe it only from what I have heard ; 

The drinker knows the flavour of the wine ; how should the sober know it ^ 

Kabul is not fertile in grain ; a return of four or five to one is reckoned favour- 
able. The melons too arc not good, but those raised from seed brought from Khora- 
san arc tolerable. The climate is extremely delightful, and in this respect there is no 
such place in the known world. In the nights of summer you cannot sleep without a 
)>ostin (or lamb*skin-cloak.) Though the snow falls very deep in the winter, yet the 
cold is never excessively intense. Samarkand and Tabriz are celebrated for their fine* 
climate, but the cold there is extreme beyond measure. 

In the neighbourhood of Kabul there are four fine aulengs or meadows. ** On the 
north-east is the auleng of Sung-Korghan, at the distance of about two kos. It is a 
fine plain, and the grass agrees well with horses ; there are few musquitoes in it. To 
the north-west lies the auleng of Chalak, about one kos from Kd^bul. It is extensive ; 
but in the summer the musquitoes greatly annoy the horses. On the west is the au- 

* Three or four hundred per cent. 2 chin is all China. 

t * A berry like the karinda. 

'' The jelghuzek is the seed of a kind of pine, the cones of which are as big as a man’s two fists. 

The raw^h is described as a root something like beet-root, but much larger — white and red in co- 
lour, with large leaves, that rise little from the ground. It has a pleasant mixture of sweet and acid. It 
may be the rhubarb, raweid. 

The badreng is a large green fruit, in shape somewhat like a citron. The name is also applied to a 
large sort of cucumber. 

Auleng or Uleng, is a plain or meadow. 


1 
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leng of Deveren5 which consists proj)erly of two plains, the one the auleng of Tibah, 
the other that of Kush-N&.der, whicli would make the aulengs of Kabul five in number. 
Each of these two aulengs lies about a farsang from Kabul. Though but of small ex- 
tent, they afford excellent pasture for horses, and are not pestered with gnats. There 
is not in all Kabul any auleng equal to these. The auleng of Siah-Seng lies on the 
east of Kabul. Between this last auleng and the Currier’s-gate stands the tomb of 
Kutluk Kedem. This auleng being much infested with musquitoes in the hot wea- 
ther, is not in such high estimation as the others. Adjoining to this last valley is that 
of Kemri. By this computation it appears that there are six aulengs about Kabul, 
hut we hear only of the four aulengs. 

The country of Kabul is very strong, and of difficult access, whether to foreiguerb 
or enemies. Between Balkh, Kundez, and Badakhshan on the one side, and Kabul on 
the other, is interposed the mountain of Ilindu-kush, the passes over which are seven 
ill number. Three of these are by Penjhir;* the uppermost- of which is Khewak; 
tower down is that of Till ; ^ and still lower, that of Bazarak. Of these three passes, 
the best is that of Tul, but the way is somewhat longer, whence it probably got its 
name of Tul (or the long). Tlu* most direct jiass is that of Bazarak. Both of these 
passes lead over to Sirab. As the jwiss of Bazarak terminates at a village named Ba- 
rendi, the people of Sirab call it the pass of Barendi. Another route is that of Perwaii. 
Between Perwan and the high mountain there are seven minor passes, which they call 
He/t-becheh (the Seven Younglings). As you come from the Anderab side, two roads 
unite below the main jiass, and lead down on Perwan by way of the Seven Younglings. 
This is a very difficult road. There are besides three roads in (ihurbend. That which is 
nearest to Perwan is the jiass of Yanpi-yvh (the new road), which descends by Wa- 
lian and Khinjan. Another route is that of Kipch&,k, which leads by the junction of 
the rivers of Surkhab and Anderab. This is a good pass. Another route is by the 
pass of Shibertu. During the summer, when the waters arc up, you can go by this 
pass only by taking the route of Bamian and Sikan ; but in the winter season, they 
travel by way of Abdereh. In winter, all the roads are shut up for four or five months, 
except this alone ; such as then proceed to Shibertu through this pass, travel by way 
t)f Abdereh. In the season of spring, when the waters are in flood, it is as difficult to 
pass these roads as in winter ; for it is impossible to cross the water courses, on account 
of the flooding of the torrents, so that the road by the water courses is not passable ; 
and as for passing along the mountains, the mountain track is so difficult, that it is 
only for three or four months in autumn, when the snow and the w aters decrease, that 

' Now Penjshir. 2 jn this enumeration Baber begins from the east. 

3 There is a pass over the Hindu -kush range, at the head of the valley of Penjsh'ir, which is called the 
ICurindah Pass. 

* Tul is the Tool of Mr Elphinstone's map ; Bazarak must be the straight road from Scifabad to Char- 
maghz&r. The Perwan route is that by Perwan to Charmaghzar, which passes between Seifab^ and 
the head of the valley of Sauleh auleng. Yengi-yuh is that by Hoshakh direct upon Khinjan. The 
Kipch&k route runs up the valley of Ghurbend, and then over the mountains to the junction of the two 
rivers at Kila Beiza. The Shibertu Pass is by Shiber. There seems to have been a direct road from 
that to Mader in dry weather ; but in wet, people went round by Bamian, Seighan, and the pass of 
Denddn-shiken. 

Or Seighan. 
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it is practicable. The Kafir robbers also issue from the mountains and narrow paths, 
and infest this passage. 

The road from Khorasan leads by way of Kandahar. It is a straight level road, and 
does not go through any hill-passes. 

From Hindustan there are four roads which lead up to Kabul. One of these is by way 
of the Lamghanat, ^ and comes by the hill of Kheiber, in which there is one short hill- 
j)ass. Another road leads by Bangash ; a third by Naghz,^ and the fourth by Fermul. 
In all of these roads there arc passes of more or less difficulty. Those who come by 
them cross the river Sind at three different places. Those who go by the Nilib pass- 
age,^ take the road of Lamghanat. In the winter season, however, they cross the 
river Sind, the river of Sewad, and the river of Kabul, above the conflux of this last 
river with the Sind. In most of the expeditions which I made into Hindust&n, I ford- 
ed these rivers in this way ; but the last time, when I invaded that country, defeated 
Sultan Ibrahim and conquered Hindustan, 1 crossed at the Nilab passage in boats. 
Except at the place that has been mentioned, the river Sind can nowhere be passed 
unless in boats. Those again who cross at Dinkot'^ take the Bangash road ; whih; 
those who cross at Choupareh^ take the road of Fermul, if proceeding to Ghazni, and 
the road of the desht or plains if they are going to Kandahd,r. 

In the country of K&bul there are many and various tribes. Its valleys and plains 
are inhabited by Turks, Aimaks, and Arabs. In the city and the greater part of the 
villages, the population consists of Tajiks. Many other of the villages and districts 
are occupied by Pashais, Parachis, Tajiks, Berekis, and Afgh&ns. In the hill-country 
to the west, reside the Hazaras and Nukderis. Among the Hazara and Nukderi tribes, 
there are some who speak the Moghul language. In the hill-country to the north-east 
lies Kaferistan, such as Kattor® and Gebrek. To the south is Afghanistan. There are 
eleven or twelve different languages spoken in Kabul ; Arabic, Persian, Turki, Mog- 
holi, Hindi, Afghani, Pashai, Parachi, Geberi, Bereki, ahd Lamghani. It is dubious 
whetlier so many distinct races, and different languages, could be found in any other 
country. 

The country of Kabul is divided into fourteen Tflmans. In Samarkand, Bokhara, 
and those quarters, the smaller districts into which a country is divided, are called 
T^man : in Andej&n, Kasbghar, and the neighbouring countries, they get the name of 

^ The Lamghan road is the great road from Kabul to Peshawer. The Bangash is explained by its 
name. 

2 Naghz, now unknown, seems to have been on the upper course of the Kurrara. Fermul was pro- 
bably Urghun, where the Fermulis, a Persian race, still reside. 

, ^ Nil&b stands somewhat lower down the Sind than Attok. The present Nilab is about 15 miles be- 
low Attock. 1 may remark, that 1 have not been able to discover any Indian authority previous to the 
time of Abulfazl, for the Sind being called Nilab, though it would help to explain an ancient geogra- 
phical difficulty. 

* Dinkot is probably at or near the present Khushialghur, unless its being afterwards mentioned as a 
northern boundary of Banu should render it probably that it was Kalabagh. 

^ The road from Choup^eh to Fermul was probably the direct road through Kaneguram to Urghun. 
The road of the desht or plain, was no doubt that through Damdn, the flat part of which Baber always 
calls Detht, Choup&reh was probably situated near Kagalw&la on the Kurram. 

Kattor or Katar, is a place of note in Kaferistan. Crebrek also lies in the K&fer country. 
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Urchin, and in Hindustan they call them Perganah. Although Bajour, Sew&d, Per- 
sli&wer, and Hashnaghar,^ originally belonged to Kabul ; yet at the present date some 
of these districts have been desolated, and others of them entirely occupied by the 
tribes of Afghans, so that they can no longer be properly regarded as provinces. 

On the east lies the Lamghanat,^ which comprehends five Tura^s and two Baluks. l^amgha- 
The largest of the Turnons of Lamghan is Nangenhar,^ whi^di, in many histories, is 
written Nckerhar. The residence of the darogha, or commandant of this district, is 
Adinapiir. Nangcnhar lies to the east of Kabul, thirteen farsangs* of very diihcult 
road. In three or four places there arc some very short kotuls or steep hill-passes, 
and ill two or three places there are narrows or straits. The Khirilclii and other rob- 
ber Afghan tribes infest this road with their depredations. There was no population 
along this road till I settled Karatu below the Kuruk-sai,^ which rendered the road 
safe. The Germsil (or region of warm temperature) is divided from the Serdsil (or 
region of cold temperature) only by the steep pass of Badam-cheshmeh.^ Snow falls 
on the Kabul side of this pass, but not on the Kuruk-sai and Lamghanat side. The 
moment you descend this hill-pass, you see quite another world. Its timber is different, 
its grains are of another sort, its animids of a different species, and the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants arc of a different kind. Nangenhar has nine streams.'^ Its 
rice and wheat are excellent. Oranges, citrons, and pomegranates, arc very abundant, 
and of good quality. Opposite to the fort of Adinahpur," to the south, on a rising 
ground, I formed a charbagh (or great garden), in the year nine hundred and fourteen.^ 

It is called Baghc Vafa (the Garden of Fidelity). It overlooks the river, which flows 
between the fort and the ])alace. In the year in whicli I defeated Beh^r Khan and 


conquered Lahore and Dibiilpur, 1 brought plantains and planted them here. They 
grew and thrived. The year before I had also planted the sugar-cane in it, whicdi 
throve remarkably well. 1 sent some of them to Badakhshan and Bokhara. It is on 
an elevated site, enjoys running water, and the climate in the winter season is temper- 
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ate. In the garden there is a small hillock, from which a stream of water, suflicient 


to drive a mill, incessantly flows into the garden below. 


The four-fold field-plot of 


this garden is situated on this eminence. On the south-west part of this garden is a 
reservoir of water ten gez“ square, which is wholly planted round with orange trees : 
there are likewise pomegranates. All around the piece of water the ground is quite* 


1 This place is now always called Heshtnagar. 

- A singular proof of the imperfect state in which the geography of those countries long remained ii>, 
that Petis de la Croix places Lamghan in Kashmir. — dc Timur BeCj Vol. II. p. 18. 

3 Nangenhdr lies along the Kabul river on the south. It is the Nungnehaura of Mr Elphinstone’s 
map. 

* Upwards of 50 miles. The dry water dianneL— Lciyrfcw. Perhaps the Park river. 

® i, e. Almond-spring. The Pass of Badara-cheshmeh lies south of the Kabul river, between Little 
Kabul and Barik-ab. 

^ Whence it is said to derive its name, which in Afghani means nine streams. 

s The fort of Adinahpur is to the south of the Kabul river. ® About A. D. 1508. 

*0 It is usual for the Persians to divide their gardens into four plots by two roads which cross each 
other. 

The original has only ten hy ten, but the gez is probably the measure understood, which would make 
it a square of about twenty feet or upwards. 
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covered with clover. This spot is the very eye of the beauty of the garden. At the 
time when the orange becomes yellow, the prospect is delightful. Indeed the garden 
i'i charmingly laid out. To the south of this garden lies the Koh-e-Sefid (the White 
Mountain) of Nangenhar, which separates Bangash from Nangenhar. There is 
no road by which one can pass it on horseback. Nine streams descend from this 
mountain. The snow on its summit never diminishes, whence probably comes the name 
of Koh-c-Sefid^ (the White Mountain). No snow ever falls in the dales at its foot. 
Between the mountain and the garden there may he as much interval as would serve 
a party to encamp on. On the skirts of this hill there are many airy and beautiful 
situations. The water which descends from it is naturally so cold, that it does not 
require iec* to cool it^ On the south of the fort of Adinaphur is the Siirkh-rud- (the 
Red Rivulet). The fort is situated on an eminence, which, towards the river, is forty 
or fifty gez "' in jicrpendieular height. On the north there is a detached mass of moun- 
tain. The fortress is very strong. This last mountain forms the division between 
Nangenhar and the Lamghanat. Whenever it snows at Kabul, tlie snow falls also on 
the top of this mountain, by which means the people of the Lamghanat can tell, from 
the appearance of its top, when it snows at Kabul. In travelling from Kabul to 
l^amghan,^ there is one road by which, after passing Kuruk-sai, you proceed through 
the steep pass of Debri,^ and reach the Lamghanat by way of Bulan. There is an- 
other road,<* by which, crossing Kuruk-sai lower down than Kurabiik, and passing the 
l iver Baran" at Uluk-Nilr,*^ and thence proceeding by the hill-pass of Badij, you come 
down upon Lamghan. If one travel by the road of Nijrou he passes on by Bedrav,^ 
and, proceeding by Karabankerik, falls into the hill-pass of Badij. Though Nangen- 
har be spoken of as one of the ^‘wTumans of Lamghan, yet there are only three Tu- 
mans which properly bear the name of Lamghan. 

The first of these three is the Tuman of Alisheng,^^ which, on the north, consists 
of rugged snowy liills that join the mountain of Hindu-kush. That mountainous 
<*ountry is entirely in Kaferistan. The part of Kaferistan nearest to Alisheng is Meil : 
and the river of Alisheng comes down from Meil.^- The tomb of the holy Lam, the 

^ The Koh-e-Sefid is a remarkable position in the geography of Afghanistan. It is seen from IV- 
shawer. 

“ The Surkh-rud rises in Sefid Roh, and runs into the Kabul river between Jagdehk and Gundomuk. 

' A hundred feet or upwards. 

' A friend to whose observations on Baber's geography of Afghanistan 1 have been much indebted^ re- 
marks, The change of names here is astonishing. I have many routes in Lumghtin, one in particular, 
by the way of Nijrow here referred to, and yet I cannot discover one place of those here mentioned, un- 
less the kotal of Badij be allowed any resemblance to BMpash (by changing the diacritical points). Bad- 
pash is a steep kotal, half a day s journey to the north of Undroor on the Caubul river, and about l(i or 
1 s miles west of Turgurree, where the streams of Alingar and Alisheng join.” 

" I^eyden has Beri. ''In this route they proceed by the north side of the Kabul or Baran river. 

' Rain river . — Leydeiu ^ Uluk-Nur. — The Great Light. — Leyden» 

Leyden reads Bazar ; Mr Elphinstone's Turki copy has Bezrav. 

^ ’ Lamghan is now always called Laghman. 

The two streams which form the glens of Alisheng and Aling^, coming fVom the north, unite above 
Mandraur, and fall into the Kabul river below that place. 

Now called Kilai Akheri. 


1 
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father of Nuh,' is in the TumS.n of Alisheng. In some liistorics, the lioly Lain is <le- 
tiominated Lamek and Lamekan. The people of that country have a general practice 
of changing the letter Kafmto Ghain^ and it seems very probable that the name Lam- 
ghan originated from that circumstance. 

The second Tuman is Alingar. The part of Kaferistan that is nearest to Alingar 
is Gew&r, and the river of Alingar comes down from Gewar. These two ri\Trs, after 
]mssing through Alisheng and Alingar, unite with each other, and afterwards fall 
into the river Baran,^ below the third Tuman, which is called Mendraur. 

Of the two Baliiks which have been mentioned, one is Dereh-Nur ’ (the Valley ol’ Htr. ii-V i 
Light), which is an uncommonly fine tract. The fort is situated at the entrance of tin 
valley, on the projecting point of a mountain, and washed by a river on both of its 
sides. The grounds are chiefly laidtmirin rice-fields, and can be passed only by tlu‘ 
high road. It has the orange, the citron, and the fruits of a warm climate. It ha'< 
likewise a few date trees. The banks of the river, which flows on the two sides of the 
lort, are quite covered with trees; the most abundant of which is the chob-amlnk, 

Avliich the Turks generally name karayemush^ This fruit is very abundant in the 
Dereh-Nur, but is found nowhere else. It has also grapes, all of which (hey grow 
upon trecs.^ The wine of Dereh-Nur is fainoUs over all the Lamghanat. It is of tw«> 
kinds, wliich they term nreh-tashi (tlic stone-saw), and suhan-’tashi (the stone-file). 

The stone-saw is of a yellowish colour ; the stone-file, of a fine red. The stone-wivv, 
however, is the better wine of the two, though nciilier of tliem equals their I’eputatioii. 

Higher up, at the head of the glens, in this mountain, there are some apes to be met 
with. Apes are found lower down towards Hindustan, but none higher up than 
this hill. The inhabilarits used formerly to keep liogs,** but in my time they have re- 
nounced the practice. 

Kiincr and Nurgil form another Tuman, which lies out of the way, and at some k»Uk*- 
distance from Lamghaii. It is situated in the midst of Kaferistan, which forms its 
boundary. Although it is equal in extent to the other Tumans, yet, from this circum- 
stance, it yields less revenue, and tlie inhabitants pay less. The river of Cheglianse- 
rai,^ after passing through Kaferistan from the north-east, and dividing this country, 
unites with the river Barari, in the Baluk of Kameh, and then passes onward to (he 


^ ?. c. Lamech, the father of Noah. 

^ The Biiran and Kabul rivers unite above this junction. 

3 The Dereh-Nur lies on the Cheghanserai, or Kashkar river. It runs from the peak of Kund to 
Kfmer. 

* It is very singular that the Amluk should now be called in Lumghan, or rather Lughman, Kara- 
mush, which is evidently mentioned here as a contrast to the Lughmani name, 

^ On this passage Captain John Briggs, of the Madras Establishment, who is well versed in oriental 
usages, remarks, “ Baber means in this place, I imagine, that the vines are not standards, but allowed 
to creep and spread. Standing vines are, however, very common in Persia. The plant is kept about 
three feet only in height, by lopping, and it is found to be a much more productive plan, though it 
sooner exhausts the soil.*' 

® This practice Baber viewed with dii^st, the h<^ being an impure animal in the Muhammedan 
law. 

’ This is the river which rises at Pushtekhar, near Pam ere, and which is called by Mr Elphinstone 
the Kashkar, or Kameh river. 
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oast. Nurgil ^ lies on the west, and Kuner on the east of this riTc^r. Amir Syed Ali 
Ilamadani departed this life in a spot one farsang higher up than Kuner. His disci- 
ples carried him hence to Khutlan. A mausoleum is erected on the place where he 
1 died. In the year 920, when I came and took Cheghd.nBerai, circumambulated his 
tomb ; the orange, citron, and karenj,^ abound there. They get a strong and heady 
wine from Kaferistan. The inhabitants relate a strange circumstance, which appears 
to be impossible, but which is, howerer, constantly told. The lower part of this Tuman 
is called Milteh-Kendi, below which the country belongs to the Dereh-Nur and Ater/ 
Higher up than this Milteh-Kendi, in the whole of this hill country, comprehending 
Kuner, Nurgil, Bajour, Sewad, and all that neighbourhood, it is the custom, when a 
woman dies, to place her on a bier, which they lift up by the four sides. If the wo- 
man has lived virtuously, she shakes the bearers to such a degree, that, even when 
they ar(* upon their guard, and attempting to prevent it, the cori>se falls from the bier. 
If, however, she has done anything amiss, no motion takes place. It is not solely from 
the ]MM)ple of this place that I have had information of the practice, but tlie men of 
Bajour, Sewad, and the whole of the hill-country, agree in their accounts. Haider 
Ali Bajouri, who was Sultan of Bajour, and who governed that country with much 
justice, when his mother died, neither made lamentation, nor expressed sorrow, nor 
arrayed himself in black, but only said, “ Go, and place her on the bier ; if she does 
not move, I will burn her.*’^ They placed her on the bier, and the corpse had the de- 
sired motion. On hearing this he put on black, and gave vent to his sorrow. 

Aii<»ther Buluk is Cheghanserai, which contains one village only, and is of limited 
extent, lying in the very jaws or entrance of Kaferistan. As its inhabitants, though 
Musuluuiiis, are mingled with the Kafirs, they live according to the customs of that 
race. The large river, known by the name of the river of Cheghanserai, comes from 
the north-east of Cheghanserai, behind Bajour. Another smaller stream, coming 
from the west, after flowing down through the midst of Pich, a district of Kaferistan, 
falls into it. The wine of Cheghanserai is strong and yellowish ; but bears no sort 
of comparison with that of the Dereh-Nur. In C'heghanserai there are neither grapes 
nor vineyards ; but they bring the wines down the river from Kaferistan and Kafe- 
ristau-Pich. Wlien I took Cheghanserai, the Kafers of Pich came to their assistance. 
So prevalent is the use of wine among them, that every Kafer has a khig, or leathern 
bottle of wine about his neck ; they drink wine instead of water. 

Kaineh,' though not a distinct district, but under Nangenhar, yet gets the name of 
a Baluk. 

Another Tuman is Nijrow, which lies north-east from Kabul, in tdie hill-country. 
Behind it, in the hill -country, all the inhabitants are Kafers, and the country is Ka- 

' Nurgil lies in the hillt west of Kuner. 

It is usual for pious Muhamroedans to circumambulate the tomb of a saint or holy man seven times^ 
.is a mark of veneration. 

^ I'hc karenj is a plant producing a small seed, probably like the coriander seed, which the Persians 
mix with their bread. 

* Atcr is five or six kos north of Jal^abad. ^ That is, treat the corpse as that of an infidel. 

This is probably the river on which Kandi stands. 

' Kainch lies to tlie east of the Chegh^serM river, at its junction with that of K&bul 
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ferist&n. It is a sort of sequestered corner. Grapes and fruits arc extremely abun- 
dant in this district ; and it produces a great quantity of wine, but in making they 
l)oil it. In the winter season they fatten a number of fowls. The inhabitants arr 
wine-bibers, never pray, fear neither God nor man, and are heathenish in their usages. 
Ill the lulls of this district they have the pine, the jilguzeh,' the oak, and the masticb 
tree in abundance. The fir, pine, and oak trees grow beneath Nijrow, but are iu»f 
met with higher up ; they arc among the trees of Hindust&n. The people of this hill- 
eountry bum the fir instead of lamps ; it gives light, and burns like a candle. It has 
a very singular appearance. In the mountain districts of Nijrow, the flying-fox i> 
found. It is an animal larger than a squirrel, with a kind of leathern web stretching 
between its fore and hind feet, like a bat's wing. They frequently brought them to 
me. It is said that they can fly a bowshot from a higher tree to a lower one. 1 ray- 
self have never seen them fly, but have let one go beside a tree, which it quickly clung 
to and ascended ; and, when driven away, expanded its wings like a bird, and came to 
the ground without injury. In these mountains is found the bird Lokheh,- which is 
also termed the BukelimHn^ or Camelion-bird, and which has, between its head and its 
tail, five or six different colours. It has a brilliant changeable colour, like the neck of 
a dove, and is larger than the beautiful partridge, named Kibk-i-durri. It is probable 
that this bird is that which in Hindustan passes for the Kibk-i-durri. The people of 
the country relate a singular circumstance concerning it. In the winter season these* 
birds come down to the skirts of the hills ; and, if in their flight they happen to pass 
over a vineyard, they are no longer able to fly, and are caught."^ In Nijrow there 1 *^ 
also a species of rat, which is named the musk-rat, and has the scent of musk, but \ 
have not seen it.^ 

Penjlilr "' is another Tuman, It lies upon the road, and is in the immediate vicinity 
<»f Kafcristaii. The thoroughfare and inroads of the robbers of Kaferistan are tlirough 
Peiijhir. In consequence of tlieir vicinity to the Kafers, the inhabitants of this district 
are happy to pay them a fixed contribution. Since 1 last invaded Hindustan, and sub- 
dued it, the Kafers have descended into Panjhir, and returned, after slaying a great 
number of people, and committing extensive ravages. 

There is another Tuman, named Ghurbend.® In this country they call a steep hill- 
pass bend ; and as they cross over to Ghur by this pass, the district, from that circum- 
stanceii has acquired the name of Ghurbend. The Hazaras have got possession of the 

* The Jilguzeh, as has already been remarked, is a kind of pine, which has concb larger than arti- 
chokes, containing seeds resembling pistachio nuts. 

2 The hill-chikdr. 

3 A simUar story is told of some fields near Whitby " These wild geese, which, iii the winter fly 
in great flocks to the lakes and rivers unfrozen in the southern parts, to the great amazement ot every 
one, fall suddenly down upon the ground, when they are in their flight over certain neighbouring fields 
thereabouts ; a relation I should not have made, if I had not received it from several credible men.”— 
See Notes to Marmion^ p. xlvi. 

* Are we entitled to infer from this, tliat the musk-rat was not so common in Hindustan in the age 
of Baber as it has since become. Bab^ was not a careless observer. 

" Jenjhir, now always called Paqjshir, Hes on the upper part of the Panjshir river, above Perwan , 
nearly north of Kabul. 

Ghurbend lies north-west of K&bul ; its river runs into the B&r&n. 
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lops of its valleys. It contains a few villages, but yields little revenue. It is said, that 
on the mountains of Ghurbend there are mines of silver and of lapis-lazuli. On the 
skirts of the hills there are some districts ; in the upper part are Miteh, Elacheh, and 
Perwan ; and lower down are twelve or thirteen villages. All of them unbound in 
fruits, and their wines come from this tract ; the strongest wine comes from Khwajch- 
Khan-Said. As all these villages lie on the skirts of the mountain, or on the moun- 
tain itself, although they pay something as revenue, yet they are not regularly rated in 
the revenue rolls. Lower down than these villages, along the skirts of the mountains, 
and between thorn and the river Baran, lie two detached spots of level ground ; the 
one called the Girth^e.-Tazimiy the other the Desht-e-Sheikh.^ In the warm season they 
are covered with the vMiln-taleh grass in a very beautiful manner, and the Aimaks 
and Turks resort to them. In the skirts of these mountains the ground is richly di- 
versified by various kinds of tulips. I once directed them to be counted, and they 
brought in thirty-two or thirty-three <liffercnt sorts of tulips. There is one species 
which has a scent in some degi*ec like the rose, and ^ which I termed lahh-gul-^Mit (the 
rose-scented tulip). This s})ecies is found only in the Desht-e-Sheikh (the Sheikli’s 
plain), in a siinall spot of ground, and nowhere else. In the skirts of the same hills, 
fjclow Pcrwiin, is produced the laleh-sid-h(rg^ (or hundred-leaved tulij>), which is like- 
wise found only in one narrow spot of ground, as we emerge from the straits of Ghur- 
bend. Between these two plains there is a small hill, on which there is a line of sandy 
jiround, reaching from the top to the bottom of the hill. I'hey called it Khicajeh-ng- 
mran,^ They say that in the summer season the sound of drums and nagarets issues 
irom this sand. 

There are a number of other districts belonging to Kabul. On the south-west ol 
Kabul, is a high snowy mountain, on which the snow of one year generally falls on the 
snow of another. It happens very rarely that the old snow has disappeared before the 
new falls. When the ice- houses of Kabul are exhausted, they fetch ice from this inoun- 
fain to cool their water. It is tbi*ee farsiings ' from Kabul. This hill and that of Ba- 
inian are both exceedingly lofty. The llirmend,'' the Sind, the Doghabeh of Kundez, 
and the river of Balkh, all take their rise in this mountain ; and it is said, that in tin* 
same day a person may drink from the streams of all these four rivers. The districts 
which I mentioned are chiefly on the skirts of this mountain. Their gardens arc nu- 
merous, and their grapes, as well as every other kind of fruit, abundant. Among these 
villages there are none to be compared with Istalif and Isterghach,’ which were term- 

* 7 ' he Arah\s encampment, and the Sheikh* a plain, 2 This is the double poppy. 

' /. e, JChwajeh moving-sand. 

^ By this high snowy mountain, Baber evidently means the Kohi Baba, which, by an inaccuracy in 
the points of the compass not unusual with him, he places S.W. of Kabul, instead of N.W. The Hel- 
meiid and river of Kabul both rise there. The river of Balkh rises in the N.W. of the same mountain. 
The river of Eibak, and the Surkhryd, which descends by Kundez, rise at no great distance. 

' Twelve miles. 

' The Hirmend, Helmand, or Helbend, which rises to the west of the mountains not far from Kabul, 
after passing Girisk, falls into the lake of Sistan ; the Sind, I presume, is the Kabul or the Gharbend 
river, which finally falls into the Sind. The other two fall into the Amu, or Jeihun, which discharges 
1 tself into the sea of Aral. 

’ These districts lie on the river of Karabagh, north-west of Kabul. It falls into the B&rlin. Ister- 
iihach is now termed Sirghach by the Afghans. Pemgham is called Peghinan. 
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cd by Ulugh Beg Mirza, Khorasaii and Samarkand. Pemghaii is also witliiii the range 
of these districts; and though it cannot be compared with those just mention(*d, in re- 
spect to grapes and fruits, is beyond all comparison superior to them in respect to cli- 
mate. The mountain of Pemghan’ always keeps its snow. Few quarters possess a 
district that can rival Istalif. A large river runs through it, and on either side of it 
are gardens, green, gay, and beautiful. Its water is so cold, that there is no need of 
icing it ; and it is particularly pure. In this district is a garden, called Bagh-e-Kilan 
(or the Great Garden), .which Ulugh Beg Mirza^ seized upon. I paid the price of the 
garden to the proprietors, and received from them a grant of it. On the outside of 
the garden are large and beautiful spreading plane-trees, under the shade of which 
there arc agreeable spots finely sheltered. A perennial stream, large enough to turn 
a mill, runs through the garden ; and on its banks are planted jdanes and other trees. 
Formerly this stream flowed in a winding and crooked course, but I ordered its course 
to be altered according to a regular plan, which added greatly to the beauty of the 
place. Lower down than these Aullages, and about a kos or a kos and a half above tin* 
level plain, on the lower skirts of the hills, is a fountain, named Khuvr/eh-seh-y(trd7t 
(Khwajeh three-friends), around which there are three species of trees ; above the 
fountain are many beautiful plane-trees, which yield a pleasant shade. On the two 
sides of the fountain, on small eminences at the bottom of the hills^ there 4ti*e a num- 
ber of oak-trees; * except on these two spots where ihere are groves of oak, there is 
not an oak to be met with on the hills to the west of Kabul. In front of this fountain, 
towards the plain, there are many spots, covered with the flowery Arghwan^ tree, and 
besides these Arghwan plots, there are none else in the whole country. It is said that 
these three kinds of trees were bestowed on it by the power of these three holy men, be- 
loved of God ; and that this is the origin of the name Seyaran. ’ I directed this fountain 
to be built round with stone, and formed a cistern of lime and mortar ten gez'' by ten. 
On the four sides of the fountain, a fine level platform for resting, was constructed on 
a very neat plan. At the time when the Arghwan flowers begin to blow, I. do not 
know that any place in the world is to be compared to it. The yellow Arghwan is 
here very abundant, and the yellow Argh wan’s blossom mingles >rith the red. On the 
south-west of this fountain there is a valley, in which is a rivulet, containing half as 
much water as would suffice to turn a mill. This rivulet I confined within artificial 
banks, and caused a channel to be dug for it over one of the heights on the south-west 
of Seyaran. On the top of this height I formed a circular platform for sitting on. 
The date of my forming this rivulet was found in the words, Jui KhusJi' (a charming 
stream). 

* The four tippahs, or districts, now dependant on Kabul, are Pemghan, or Peghrnan, Kohd^inen, 
Butkhak, and Logar. 

2 This Ulugh Beg Mirza was the paternal uncle of Baber. ^ Belut. 

* The name Arghwan is generally applied to the anemone ; but in Afghanistan it is given to a beau- 
tiful flowering shrub, which grows nearly the sizu of a tree. 

Three Friends. A note on the margin of Mr Elphinstone s Turki copy informs us, that these three 
friends were Khwajeh Moudud-e-Chesti, Khawajeh Khawend Said, and Khwajeh Rag-rewan. 

G Upwards of twenty feet square. 

’ The numerical letters of these words give 925. 
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Lohuger' is another Tuman, the largest town of which is Cherkh. Moul&na Y&kub,’* 
on wiiom be mercy, was of Cherkh ; tlie Mulla-zadeh Mulla Osman is also from 
Cherkh. Sejawend* is also one of the towns of Lohuger, whence are Khwajeh Ahmed 
and Khwajeh Yimis. Cherkh has numerous gardens, but there are none in any of the 
other villages of Lohuger. The men arc Aughdn^Shal^ a term well known in Kabul ; 
it is probable, that the phrase AfghanShaar (or Afghanlike) has been converted into 
Aughan-ShuL 

There is also the country of Ghazni,^ which is often denominated a Tuman. Ghazui 
was the capitjil of Subaktegin, of Sultan Mahmud, and of the dynasty sprung* from 
tliem. Many call it Ghaznein. This was also the capital of 8hehab-ed-din Ghuri, 
who, in the Tahkdt-e-Ndseri^ and many of the histories of Hind, is called Moezzeddin. 
It is situated in the third climate. It is also named Zabul, and it is to this country 
that the term Zabulistan relates ; many include KandahA,r in Zabulistan. It lies to 
the west of Kabul, ^ at the distance of fourteen farsaiigs.^* A person setting out from 
Ghazni at early dawn, may reach Kabul between noonday and afternoon prayers. 
Adinapur is only thirteen farsangs^ distant; but, from the badness of the road, it is 
never travelled in one day. Ghazni is a country of small extent. Its river® may be 
large enough to drive four or five mills. The city of Ghazui, and four or or five other 
districts, arc supplied from this river, while as many more are fertilized by subterra- 
neous® water-courses. The grapes of Ghazni are superior to those of Kabul, and its 
melons more abundant. Its apples too are excellent, and are carried into Hindostan. 
Cultivation is carried on with great difficult}'^ and labour, and whatever ground is cul- 
tivated is obliged to have a new dressing of mould every year ; but the produce of the 
crops exceeds that of Kabul. The madder is chiefly cultivated here, and is carried 
over all Hindostan. It is the most profitable crop in this district. The inhabitants 
of the open country arc Hazaras and Afghans. Ghazni is a cheap place compared 
with Kabul. The inhabitants are Moslems of the sect of Hanifah, and orthodox in 
their faith. Many of them fast for three months^® in the year, and their wives and 
children live in a correct and sequestered manner. Mulla Abdul Rahman was one 
of the eminent men of Ghazni. He was a man of learning, and always taught a class. 
He was a holy, pious, and virtuous person. He took his departure from this world 
the same year with Nasir Mirza. The tomb of Sultan Mahmud is in one of the sub- 
urbs of Ghazni, which, from that circumstance, is termed Itozeh.^^ The best grapes 
in Ghazni are from Rozeh. The tombs of his descendants, Sulten Masaud and Sul- 
tan Ibr&him, are in Ghazni* There are many holy tombs at that city. In the year 

^ Lohgar, or Loger, is situated S.E. from Kabul about seventeen miles. 

2 Now called Cherkh Beraki. ^ Sejawan lies between Cherkh and Speiga. 

This country is famous in history as the scat of government of Sultan Mahmud Ghaznevi, and of 
the Ghaznevi dynasty. 

Ghazni is rather south than west of Kabul. 

'* Fifty-six miles. 7 Fifty-two miles. 

* The river of Ghazni runs north to Lohger, and joins the Kabul river. Kilriz. 

Some very pious Musulmans fast all the months of Rejeb, Shaban, and Ramzan. Th^ Muhammetlan . 
fasts only by day. The night is often given to feasting. 

The garden. The tombs of the more eminent Musulmans are generally in gardens, and surround- 
ed by elegant parterres. 
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in which I took Kabul, after ravaging Kohat, the plain of Banu, and Afghanistan 
with great slaughter, I proceeded by Duki, and having come on to Ghazni, along the 
hanks of Ab»ist^ch,^ I was told, that in one of the villages of Ghazni, there was a 
mausoleum, in which the tomb moved itself whenever the benediction on the Prophet 
was pronounced over it. I went and viewed it, and there certainly seemed to Im 3 a 
motion of the tomb. In the end, however, I discovered that the whole was an im- 
posture, practised by the attendants of the mausoleum. They liad erected over the 
tomb a kind of scaffolding ; contrived that it could be set in motion when any of them 
stood upon it, so that a looker-on imagined that it was the tomb that had moved ; just 
as to a person sailing in a boat, it is the bank which appears to be in motion. I 
directed the persons who attended the tomb to come down from the scaffolding ; after 
which, let them pronounce as many benedictions as they would, no motion whatever 
took place. I ordered the scaffolding to be removed, and a dome to be erected over 
the tomb, and strictly enjoined the servants of the tomb not to dare to repeat this 
imposture. 

Gliazni is but a poor, mean place, and I have always wondered how its princes, who 
possessed also Hindustan and KborasAn, could have chosen such a wretched country for 
the seat of their government, in preference to Khorasan. In the time of the 8ultan, 
there were three or four mounds for collecting water.^ One of these, which is of 
great dimensions, was formal by the Sultan of Ghazni, on the river of Ghazni, about 
three farsangs up the river, on tlie north-west of the town. The height of this mound 
is about forty or fifty gez,'’ and its length may be about three hundred gez.^ The 
water is here collected, and drawn off according as it is wanted for cultivation. Alk- 
eddin Jehansoz^ Ghuri, when ho subdued this country, broke down the mound, burn- 
ed and destroyed many of the tombs of the royal family of the Sultan, ruined and 
burned the city of Ghazni, and plundered and massacred the inhabitants. In short, 
there was no act of desolation and destruction from which he refrained. Ever since 
that time, the mound had remained in a state of ruin. In the year‘s in which I con- 
quered Hindustan, I sent by Khwajeh Kilan a sum of money for the purpose of re- 
building it, and I entertain hopes that, by t\ie mercy of God, this mound may once 
more be repaired. Another mound is that of Sakhen, which lies to the east of 
Ghazni at the distance of three or four farsangs 7 from that city. This also has Jong 
been in a state of ruin, and is not reparable. Another mound is that of Sirdeh,® 
which is in good repair. Some books mention, that in Ghazni there is a fountain^ 
into which, if any filth or ordure be thrown, immediately there rises a tempest and 

^ Ab-istudeh, a lake south from Ghazni. 

* In the East, where the success of cultivation depends chiefly on the supply of water, it is usual to 
dam up the bottoms of narrow valleys, or of low meadows, so as to collect all the water into one body, 
whence it is afterwards distributed for the supply of the country below. These artificial lakes in IncUa 
are sometimes several miles in circumference, and are perhaps the most useful works in the country. 

’ Eighty, or a hundred feet. * Six hundred feet. 

^ Jehansdz, the burner or desolator of the world. He is said to have got this name from his horrible 
massacre at Ghazni, 
e A.H. 932.— A.D. 1523. 

8 Sirdeh lies S.E. from Ghazni. 


^ Twelve or sixteen miles 
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hurricane, with snow and rain. I have seen in another history, that, when the Rai 
of Hind besieged Subaktegin in Ghazni, Subaktegin ordered dead flesh and other im- 
purities to be thrown into this fountain, when there instantly arose a tempest and hurri- 
cane, with rain and snow, and by tliis device he drove away the enemy.^ I made strict 
inquiry in Ghazni for this well, but nobody could give me the slightest information 
about it. In these countries, Ghazni and Khwarizm are celebrated for their cold, in 
tlie same manner as Sultaniah and Tabriz are in the Iraks and Azerbaijan. 

Another Tuman is that of Zurmet,^ which lies on the south of Kabul, and south- 
east of Ghazni. It is distant twelve or thirteen farsangs from Kabul, and seven or 
eight from Ghazni.** It contains seven or eight districts or villages, and the residence 
of the Daragha is at Gerdcz. In the walled town of Gerdez, the greater part of the 
houses arc three or four stories in height. Gerdez is of considerable strength ; and 
when the inhaliitants were in a state of hostility to Nasir Mirza, occasioned the Mirza 
no small trouble. The inhabitants of Zurmet are Aughari’-shdl (Afghans in their man- 
ners). They apply to agriculture, and the raising of corn, but not to orchards or gar- 
dening. On the south of this Tuman, there is a mountain which is termed the Hill 
of Turkestan ; ^ on the skirts of which, on a rising ground, is a fountain, near which 
is the tomb of Sheikh Muhammed Muselman. 

Another Tuman is that of Fermul,'* which is of small extent, and little importance ; 
but its apples are tolerable, and they are carried even to Multan and Hindustan. The 
Sheikh-zadehs (descendants of Sheikhs), who were treated with such distinguished 
favour in Hindustan during the time of the Afghans, were all of Fcrmul, and de- 
scended of Sheikh Muliammud Muselman. 

Bangash*' is another Tuman. It is entirely surrounded by hills inhabited by Af- 
ghan robbers, such as the Khiigiani, the Khirilchi, the Buri, and the Linder, who, 
lying out of tlie way, do not willingly pay taxes. Being occupied by many affairs of 
superior importance, such as the conquest of Kandahar, Balkh, Badakhshan, and Hin- 
dustan, I never found leisure to apply myself to the settlement of Bangash. But if 
Almighty God prosper my wishes, ray first moments ol’ leisure shall be devoted to the 
settlement of that district, and of its plundering neighbours. 

One of the Baluks of Kabul is Alah-sai," which lies two or three farsangs to the 
east of Nijrow, from which you advance in a straight level direction towards Alah-sai. 
On reaching a place named Kdrah, you proceed by a small kotal, or hill-pass, towards 
Alah-sai. In this quarter, the space between the warm climate (Germsil) and the 
cold (Serdsil) is merely the extent of this hill-pass of Kdrah. By this hill-pass, at 
the beginning of the spring, the birds take their flight from the one to the other. The 

^ Baber has here reversed the situation of Subaktegin and the Hindu lluja. Subaktegin besieged the 
llaja, and, after being repelled, was informed in a vision of the quality of the well.— 

- Zurmet lies east of Ghazni, on the sources of the Khuram river. 

That IS 48 or 52 miles from Kabul, and 28 or 32 miles from Ghazni. 

liCyden reads Barkestan. 

Fermul lies S.E. from Ghazni, and, as has been already remarked, is probably Urghun. 

Bangash occupies the lower grounds from Gerdez to Kohat. 

^ Alah-sui, now called Tugow. Baber reckons it in the Germsil. The great difference of climate, 
however, takes place farther east, between Alisheng and Uzbin. 
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people of Pachgh&n, a place dependent on Nijrow, catch a great niimher of birds in 
their passage. In the ascent of the pass, they build from distance to distance cots of 
stone, in which the fowlers sit and conceal themselves. They fasten one side of a net 
strongly, at the distance of five or six gez ; * one side of it is fixed down to the ground 
by stones, the other end, as far as half its lengtli, three or four gez,- they fix to a 
stick, one end of which is held by the fowler, who is concealed, and sits on the watch, 
looking through holes left in the cot for the purpose, and waiting for the approach of 
the game from below. As soon as the birds come close up, he elevates one end of the 
net, and they rush into it by their own impulse. By this device, they take a great 
quantity of fowl ; they boast, that sometimes they take such a number, that they have 
not time to kill them in the mode commanded by the law. * In this country, the 
pomegranates of Alah-sai arc famous : for, although they are not very excellent, yet 
there are none better in the country. They carry them all to Hindustan. Its grapes 
too are pretty good. The wines of Alah-sai are not stronger, but are pleasanter than 
those of Nijrow. 

Bedrow^ is another Baluk, which lies close by Alah-sai. Here there are no fruits, Be<Irow. 
and the cultivators are all Kafers. They raise corn. 

As in Khorasan and Samarkand the possessors of the Wolds are the Turks and Inhabi- 
Aimaks, so, in this country, the inhabitants of the Waste are Hazaras and Afghans. 

The most powerful of the Hazaras in this territory, are the Sultan Masaudi Hazaras, 
and the most powerful of the Afghans arc the Mehmend Afghans. 

The amount of the revenue of Kabul, whether arising from settled lands, or raised Revenue, 
from the inhabitants of the wastes, is eight lak of shahrokhis.’ 

The mountainous country on the east frontier of Kabul is broken and of two kinds, Pasture, 
and the mountainous country on the' west of Kabul is also of two sorts, in which it 
differs from the hilly countries in the direction of Andcrab, Khost, and the Badakh- 
shanat, which arc all covered with the Archeh, or mountain pine, well watered with 
springs, and abounding Avith soft and smooth heights ; the vegetation on these last, 
whether on the hills, the gentle heights and eminences, or the valleys, is all of one 
sort, and is of good quality. It abounds with the grass named kah-hutkehy which is 
excellent for horses. In the county of Audejan, they also call this grass hfttkeh^aiiti^ 
but I was not acquainted with the origin of the name. In this country I learned that 
it is so called because it grows in hutehy knots or patches. The yailaks, or summer 
residences of Hissar, Khutlan, Samarkand, Ferghana, and Moghulistan, are all the 
same kind of yailaks and pasturages as these ; and though the summer retreats of 
Ferghana and Moghulistan are not to be compared with the others, yet the hills and 
pastures are of the same sort. Nijrow again, and the hill country of Lamghanat, Ba- 
jour, and Sewad, are of another kind, having many forests of pine, fir, oak, olive^ and 

1 Ten or twelve feet. ® Six or eight feet. 

3 That is, by repeating the Musulman confession of faith, and cutting their neck. It is usual to say 
only Bismilla (in the name of God.) 

< Bedrow is perhaps the upper part of Tugow, now called Baliaghm. It is evidently higher up, by its 
having no fruits, and belonging to the Kafers. 

* The rupee being equal to two shahrokhis and a half, the shahrokhis may be taken at tenpence, 
thus making the revenue only L.33,333, 6s. 8d. — See Aycen Akbery, vol. II. p. 169. 
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mastiek, but the grass is by no means equal to that of the hill country just mentioned. 
It is abundant enough, and likewise tall enough, but good for nothing, and not kindly 
either for horses or sheep. Though these mountains are not nearly so elevated as 
those that compose the otlier hill>country, and appear diminutive in comparison, yet 
they are singularly hard hills ; there are indeed slopes and hillocks which have a 
smooth, level surface ; yet hillocks and hills are equally hard, are covered with rocks, 
and inaccessible to horses. In these mountains there are many of the birds and ani* 
mals of Hindustan, such as the parrot, the sharok, the peacock, the lokheh, the ape, 
the nil-gau, and the koteh-pm (short-foot), and besides these, many other kinds of 
birds and animals, exceeding in number what I have heard of even in Hindustan. 

The mountainous country which lies to the west is composed of the hills that form 
the valley of Zindan,^ the vale of Suf, with Gurzewan and Gharjestan, which hills are 
all of the same description. Their grazing grounds are all in the valleys ; the hills, or 
hillocks, have not a single handful of grass such as is to be found on the mountains to 
the iiortli, nor do they even abound much with the Archeh pine. The grass in the 
grazing grounds is very fit for both horses and sheep. Above these hills, the whole 
country is good riding ground, and level, and there all the cultivated ground lies; 
The deer are very numerous in these mountains. The courses of the streams are ge- 
nerally profound glens, often quite perpendicular, and incapable of being descended. 
It is a singular circumstance, that, while in all other mountainous tracts, the strengths, 
and steep and rugged places, are at the top of the hills, in these mountains the strong 
places ate all towards the bottom. The hill-countries of Ghur, Karbu,^ and Haz&ra, 
arc all of the kind that has been described. Their pasture-grass is in the valleys and 
plains. They have few trees, and even the Archeh pine does not grow in them. The 
grass is nutritive to horses and sheep. The deer are numerous ; and the rugged and 
precipitous places, and strengths of these hills, arc also near the liottom. 

This hill-country, however, bears no resemblance to the hill-countries of Khwajeh 
Ismiel, Desht,^ Duki, and Afghanistan, which have all an uniformity of aspect, being 
very low, having little grass, bad water, and not a tree, and which are an ugly and 
worthless country. At the same time, the mountains are worthy of the men ; as the 
proverb says, A narrow place is large to the narrow-minded.” There are perhaps 
scarcely in the whole world such dismal-looking hill-countries as tliese. 

In Kabul, although tlie cold is intense, and much snow falls in winter, yet there is 
plenty of firewood, and near at hand. They can go and fetch it in one day. The fuel 

* This valley seems to nm east and west, or north-east and south-west, across the road from Sarbagh 
to Eibak. The Dereh-suf, often mentioned by the Arabian writers, seems to Ife west of Bamian ; Gur- 
zewdn stretches west from the river of Balkh, north of Charkend, to the head of the Murghab. Ghar- 
jist&n seems to have had Herat on the west, Furra on the south, and Ghour on the east . — Minet de 
t Orient, vol. I. p. :125. It must, therefore, have corresponded with Sihabend and the Firozkohi, perhaps 
including part of the Jemshedi country. In a passage of Ebn Haukal, p. 327, the learned De SaScy pro- 
poses to read leferdin, for Esferdr, Perliaps it would offer less violence to the text to read Irfexdr, 
which differs from the latter word only by one diacritical point. Isfezar is the (a'act of country lying 
between Herat and Furra, to the south of Sebz^r. 

^ In my Persian MS. it is sometimes called Gaznu, sometimes Karnud. 

9 Desht is Daman ; Duki is the Hindki for a hill. Baber always uses k for the south-eastern biUs of 
Afghanistan. 
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consists chiefly of mastick, oak, bitter almond, and the kerkend. The best of these is 
the mastick, which burns with a bright light, and has also a sweet perfume ; it retains 
its heat long, and burns even when green. The oak,^ too, is an excellent firewood, 
though it burns with a duller ligfet ; yet it affords much heat and light ; its embers 
last a long time, and it yields a pleasant smell in burning. It has one singular pro- 
perty ; if its green branches and leaves arc set fire to, they blaze up and burn from 
the bottom to the top briskly and with a crackling noise, and catch fire all at once. 

It is a fine sight to see this tree burn. The bitter almond is the most abundant and 
common of all, but it does not last. The kerkend is a low, prickly thorn, that 
burns alike whether green or dry ; it constitutes the only fuel of the inhabitants of 
Ghazni. 

The different districts of Kabul lie amid mountains Which extend like so many Ammaltj. 
mounds, with the vales and level plains expanding between them. The greater part 
of the villages and population is found on these intermediate spaces. Deer and game 
are scarce. In the autumn and spring, the red deer, which is the arkarghalcheh, al- 
ways has a stated track which it follows, in going from its winter to its summer range. 

Those who are fond of hunting, and who have hounds, preoccupy this track, and, re- 
maining on the watch, catch the deer. The red deer ^ and wild ass ^ are also found 
near the Surkhab,^ and little Kabul, but the white deer is never found there. In 
Ghazni, they have both the white deer and wild ass, and the white deer is seldom to 
be met with so plump as near Ghazni. In the spring there arc many hunting grounds 
in K&bul. The great passage of the fowls and animals is by the banks of the river 
Baran, for that river is enclosed by mountains both on the east and west. Right op- Mode* of 
posite to this spot, that is, by the banks of the river Baran, is the grand pass up Hin- 
dukush, and there is no pass but itself in this vicinity. On that account all the game 
ascend the mountain by this route. If there be wind, or if any clouds rest on the pass 
up Hindukush, the birds are unable to ascend it, and they all alight in the vale of 
Baran, when multitudes of them are taken by the people of the neighbourhood. 

About the close of the winter, the banks of the river Baran are frequented by multi- 
tudes of water-fowl, which are extremely fat. The cranes, the karkareh (or begla 
heron), and the larger game, afterwards arrive in innumerable flocks, and are seen in 
immense quantities. On the banks of the river Bar^, great numbers of cranes are 
caught in springes, which they make for that purpose, as well as the heron, the begla 
heron, and the khaw^il. This last-mentioned fowl is rare. The mode of taking these 
fowls is as follows : They spin a thin sliding springe, about an arrow’s flight long, 
and to the one end of this cord fix a double-pointed arrow, while on the other end of 
it they fasten a cross handle of horn. They then take a stick, of the thickness of the 
wrist, and a span in length, and commencing at the arrow, wind up the cord till it is 
all wound on, after which they make fast the horn handle, and pull out the stick of 
the thickness of the wrist, on which the cord had been wound ; the cord remaining 

1 The belut (quercua, beloot) is a kind of oak, and bears acorns, but has prickly leaves, from which 
circumstance it is probably here confounded with the holiy. 

2 Ahue surkh. ^ Goreh-khar. 

* This is the Surkhab which rises in Sef id-kob, and joins the Kabul river. 
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wound up and hollow. Taking a firm hold of the horn handle, they throw the dart 
having the cord attached to it, at any fowl that comes near. If it falls on the neck or 
wings of the bird it twists round it, and brings it down. All the people on the Baran 
catch birds in this manner ; but this mode of fowling is extremely 'difficult and un- 
pleasant, as it must be jiractised on dark and rainy nights, for on such nights, for fear of 
the ravenous animals and beasts of prey, they fly about constantly all night long, never 
resting till the morning ; and at such times they fly low. In the dark nights they keep 
flying over the running water, as it appears bright and white, and it is at such times 
when, from fear, they fly up and down above the streams all night long, that the 
fowlers cast Iheir cords. One night I threw the cord many times, but at last it sever- 
ed and the bird escaped ; next morning, however, they brought in both the bird and 
the severed cord twisted round it. In this manner the people of the Baran catch great 
numbers of lierons. The kilkl-saj '^ slyg of the heron’s feathers. These plumes, or Idlki- 
saj, ar<i one of the commodities carried into Irak and Khorasaii from Kabul. There 
Slave is a body of slave fowlers,- whose trade and occupation is to act as fowlers ; they may 
consist of alK)ut two hundred or three hundred houses. One of the family of Taimur 
Beg'^ first caused them to be brought from the neighbourhood of Multan. They have 
constructed tanks, and bending down the branches of trees, have placed nets over the 
tanks ; in this way they take every species of bird. These, however, are not the only 
persons who practise fowling, for all the inhabitants along the river Baran, are ex- 
tremely skilful in throwing the cord, in laying nets, and in every other device for 
taking fowl ; and they take birds of every dtjscription. 

Modes of In the same season the migration of the fish takes place in the river Baran ; they 
take great quantities of them by the net, and by erecting gratings."^ In the 
autumn season, when the plant named kulan kuerughi (or wild-ass’s- tail) has come 
out, reached maturity, flowered and seeded, they take ten or twelve loads of it, and 
twenty or thirty loads of the plant named gok-sliihak, and having brought them to the 
banks of tlie river, shred them down and throw them into the stream ; the instant that 
the plants touch the water the fishes become intoxicated, and they begin to catch 
them. Farther down the river they construct gratings, in a convenient place, in the 
following manner : — They take twigs of the tal tree, of the thickness of one’s finger, 
and weave them into open gratings, lattice-wise ; this lattice-work they })lace under a 
water-fall, where there is a hollow, and lay heaps of stones all around it, so that the 
water rushes through the wicker-work with a loud noise, and runs off below, while 
the fish that come down the stream are borne along and retained by the wickei*-work 
above ; and thus the fishes that have been intoxicated, while they come in numbers 
floating down the current, are taken within these gratings. Tliey catch great quan- 
tities of fish in this manner, in the rivers of Gul-behar, Perwan, and Istalif.'’ 

There is another singular way in which they catch fish in Lamghanat during the 

' Plumes worn on the cap, or turban, on great occasions. 

2 Gholaman-e-siad ; slave, or royal fowlers. 3 Tamerlane. 

^ The chich, or gratings, are frames of open basket-work, which allow the water to pass, but retain the 
fish. 

These nvers all run into the Bardn. 
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winter. In places where the water falls from a height, they dig out hollow pits of 
about the size of a house, and laying them with stones in the form of the lower part of 
a cooking furnace, they heap on stones above the pits, leaving only one passage for 
the water to descend ; and they pile the stones up ill such a manner, that, except by 
this single passage, there is no other for any fish either to come or go. The water of 
the stream finds its way through these stones that have been heaped on, so that this 
contrivance answers the purpose of a fish pool. In winter, whenever fish are required, 
they open one of these pits, and take out forty or fifty fishes at a time. In some con- 
venient place of the pit an opening is formed, and excepting at that outlet, all the 
sides of it are secured with rice straw, over which stones are piled up. At the open- 
ing they fasten a kind of wicker-work like a net, the two extremities of which are con- 
tracted and brought near each other. In the middle of this first wicker-net they fix 
another piece of wicker net- work, in such a way that the mouth of this last may cor- 
respond with that of the other, but its whole length be only about half of that of the 
one first mentioned. They make the mouth of this inner net-work very narrow. 
Whatever enters it must pass into the larger wicker-net, the lower part of which is so 
constructed that no fish can escape back. The lower part of the mouth of the inner 
wicker-net is so formed that, when fish have once entered the upper part, tliey must 
proceed one by one down to the lower part of its mouth. The sharpened sticks form- 
ing the lower part of the mouth are brought close together. Whatever passes this 
mouth comes into the larger wicker-net, the lower passage of which is strongly secured, 
so that the fish cannot escape ; and should it turn and attempt to swim back, it cannot 
get up, in consequence of the sharpSaed prongs that form the lower mouth of the small 
inner wicker-net. Every time that they bring these nets, they fasten them in the water 
course of the fish-pool, and then take off the covering of the fish-pool, leaving all its 
sides secured by the rice-straw. Whatever they can lay hold of in the hollow pit they 
seize, while every fish that attempts to escape by the only issue left, necessarily comes 
into the wicker-net that has been mentioned, and is taken there. This mode of catch- 
ing fish I never saw practised elsewhere. 

Some days after the taking of Kabul, Moklm requested permission to proceed to Mokun 
Kandahar ; and, as had been settled by the capitulation, I dismissed him safe and 
sound, with all his baggage, effects, and followers, to join his father and elder brother, bul. 
After his departure I partitioned out the country of Kabul among those Begs only Babe, di- 
who had lately taken service with me. Ghazni and its dependencies I gave to Jehan- 
gir Mirza ; the Tuman of Nangenhar, Mandcraur, the Dereh-Nur, the Dereh-Kuner, among his 
Nurgil, and Cheghanserai, I gave to Nasir Mirza. Those Begs and young officers who 
had followed me in my expeditions and dangers, I rewarded ; giving to one of them a 
village, to another an estate in land, but to none of them did I give the government of 
a district. Nor was this the sole occasion in which I acted in this manner ; but uni- 
formly, whenever the Most High God prospered my undertakings, I always regarded 
and provided for those Begs and soldiers who were strangers and guests, in the first 
place, and in a superior manner to the Baberians, and those who were of AndejfLn. 

In spite of this, it has been a great misfortune to me that I have always been charged 

u 
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with favouring none but my own Baberians and the Andejanians. There is a pro- 
verb, 


What is 4t enemies will not say ? 

What is it dreams will not display ? 
(Persian-) The gates of a city you may shut ; 

You cannot shut the moutli of an enemy. 


Jvcvies a As many Ils and Uluses had come to me from Hissar, Samarkand, and Kundez, it 
Kabul, appeared advisable, as Kabul was a confined country, and to be governed by the 
sword, not the peii,^ and incapable of supplying a contribution in money sufficient for 
all my people, that a levy of corn should be made and given to the wives, families, 
and followers of the Ils and Uluses, to enable them to proceed with us in our wars and 
expeditions. It was therefore determined to raise thirty thousand loads of grain,® 
"from Kabul, Ghazni, and their dependencies. As I was at that time very imperfectly 
acquainted with the revenues and resources of Kabul, the amount was excessive, and 
the country suffered extremely. 

It was at this time that I invented a kind of writing called the Baberi hand. 

Foray I had imjiosed a large contribution of horses and sheep on the Sultan Masaudi 

Masa^df Ilazaras, and sent collectors to receive it. In a few days I heard from them that the 
Kazaras. Hazaras^ refused to pay, and were in a state of rebellion. Several times befoi’c, they 
had been guilty of depredations on the roads of Ghazni and Gerdez."^ On these ac- 
counts I took the field for the purpose of falling on them by surprise ; and having ad- 
vanced by way of Meidan, we cleared the pass of^Nirkh* by night, and, by the time 
of morning prayers, fell upon the Hazaras in the territory of Chatu, and beat them to 
our heart’s content. Returning thence by way of Sang-e-Surakh, Jehangir Mirza 
took leave to go to Ghazni, while I returned to Kabul. When I reached Kabul, Yar 
Hussain, the son of Deria Khan, came from Bclireh ® to offer me his services. 

A few days afterwards, having mustered my army, and assembled the persons best 
acquainted with the situation of the country, I made particular inquiries regarding the 
state and condition of the different districts on every hand. Some advised that we 
s^lvehon an should march against Desht;^ others preferred Bangash; while others proposed to 
advance against Hindustan. It was at last determined in council to make an irrup- 
tion into Hindustan. 

In the month of Shiban, when the sun was in Aquarius, I set out from K&bul to- 
wards Hindustan ; and proceeding by way of Badam-Cheshmeh and Jigdalik,^ in six 
marches reached Adinaplir. I had never before seen the Germsil (or countries of 


irruption 
into Hin- 
dustan. 

January 

1505. 

Reaches 

Adlnapur. 


' Seifi, not qalmi. 

2 A Kherw^ is generally one hundred man of Tabriz.— Z<^dfen. Abul-Fazl says, that it is equal to 
40 Kaadahari, or 10 Hindustani mans. — Vol. II. p. 158. It is about 700 pounds averdupois. 

^ It is not clear where the Sultan Masaddi Hazaras lay ; but it must have been west or south-west of 
Kabul, among the hills. 

* Gerdez lies upwards of 65 miles S.E. from Kabul. 

^ Kirkh lies west of Kdbul. Sang-Surakh is a common name. 

• Or Bhireh, on the Bchat or HydaiqieB. 

^ This is the straight road to Pesh&wer and Attok, from Kabul. 


7 Damdn. 
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warm temperature), nor the country of Hindustan. Immediately on reaching them, 
I beheld a new world. The grass was different, the trees different, the wild animals 
of a different sort, the birds of a different plumage, the manners and customs of the 
Ils and Uluses (the wandering tribes) of a Afferent kind.^ I was struck with astonish- 
ment, and indeed there was room for wonder. • 

N5,sir Mirza, who, a little before, had come to his government, now waited upon 
me at Adinapur. As the Aimaks of that neighbourhood, with their followers, had 
moved down with all their families into LamghanA.t, for the purpose of wintering 
there, I halted a day or two in that vicinity, till I was joined by them and the troops 
that were behind ; and then taking them along with me, I went on to Kush-Gumbez,* 
lower down than Jui-Shahi. Nasir Mirza having made some provision for his de- 
pendants and followers from the country under his government, staid behind by per- 
mission at Kiish-Gumbez, promising to follow in two or three days. 

Marching from Khsh-Gumbez, wlien we halted at Germ-cheshmeh,^ they brought 
me one Pekhi,* a head man of the Gagianis, who had been used to accompany the 
caravans. I carried on Pekhi along with me, in order to have the benefit of his in- 
formation concerning the road and the country. In one or two marches I passed Khei- 
ber, and encamped at Jam.^^ I had heard of the fame of Gurh-Katri,^ which is one of 
the holy places of the Jogis of the Hindus, who come from great distances to cut off 
their hair and shave their beards at this Giirh-Katri. As soon as I reached JA,ro, I 
immediately rode out to visit Bekram.^ I saw its stupendous tree, and surveyed the 
country. Our guide was Malek Bu-said Kamari. Although we asked particularly for 
Gurh-Katri, he did not show us where it was ; but just as we had returned, and were 
close upon the camp, he said to Khwajeh Muhammed Amin that Gurh-Katri was close 
upon Bekram, but that he did not mention it, for fear of being obliged to go among its 
narrow caverns and dangerous recesses. The Khwijeh exclaiming against him as a 
perfidious rogue, immediately repeated what he had said ; but as the day was nearly 
spent, and the way long, I could not go back to visit it. 

At this station I held a consultation about passing the river Sind, and which way I 
should direct my course. Baki Cheghaniani advised that, instead of crossing the Sind, 
we should proceed against a place called Kohat, which lay at the distance of two 
marches ; that the inhabitants were very numerous and very wealthy ; and he pro- 
duced some Kabul men, who confirmed what he had stated. I had never even heard 

1 Mr Forster, in travelling the same road, in an opposite direction, was sensible of a similar change. 

About three miles to the eastward of Gundamouck, crossed a small fordable river, running to the 

southward. The air, hitherto hot, had assumed at this place a sudden coldness ; not effected by any 
change of weather, but, agreeably to the observation of travellers, peculiar to the climate of this part of 
the country. The shortness of our stay would not permit an inquiry into the cause of this quick tran. 
sition ; nor could any of my associates, though used to the road, give a reasonable account of it.**— 
Forster*s Travels, Vol. II. p. 68, second edition. The cause is no doubt to be found in the sudden 
rise of the ground, and the position of the neighbouring mountains. 

2 The Bird*s Dome. 3 The royal or chief stream. * Hot-spring. 

® Probably so called from the town of Muhammed Pekh, afterwards mentioned. 

® Now JamrCid, printed Timrood in Forster by an error of the press. 

^ Gurh-Katri is now the site of the grand Caravanserai at Pesh&wer. 

* Bekruin is now called Peshawer. See the Ayeen Akbari, vol. I. p. 165. 


Passes 

Kheiber. 
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the name of the place ; but as my principal man, and the one who possessed most in- 
fluence and authority in the army, liad urged our marching against Kohat, and had 
even called in evidence to fortify his opinion, I gave up my plan of caressing the river 
and invading Hindustan; and therefore, marching off from Jam, and crossing the 
Bareh,^ advanced up to Muhammed Pekh and Abd.ni, and encamped not far from 
them. 

At this time the Gagiani Afghans were in Peshawer, and, from dread of my army, 
they had all drawn off to the skirts of the mountains. At this encampment, Khosrou 
Gagiani, one of the chief men of the Gagiaiiis, came and paid me his respects. 1 took 
him to accompany Pekhi, in order to have the benefit of their advice regarding the 
roads and the countiy. 

Jmi*/ Marching from this station about midnight, and passing Muhammed Pekh at sun- 
rise, wc fell upon and plundered Kohat ^ about luncheon-time,^ and found a great 
many bullocks and buffaloes. We also made a great many Afghans prisoners ; but 
the whole of these I sought out and released. In their houses immense quantities 
of grain were found. Our plundering parties pushed on as far as the river Sind, on 
the banks of which they staid all night, and next day came and rejoined me. The army, 
however, found none of the riches which Baki Cheghaniani had led us to expect? 
and Baki was greatly ashamed of his expedition. 

Having tarried two days and two nights in Kohat, and called in our plundering 
detachments, we held a council to consider whither we should now bend our course ; 
and it was determined that we should ravage the lands of the Afghans in Banu and 
Baugash, and then return back by way of Naghz^ and Fcrmul. Yar Hussain, the son 
of the Deria Khan, who had come and joined me in Kabul, and tendered his allegiance, 
requested that instructions might be issued to the Dilazaks, the Yusuf-Zais, and Gagi- 
anis, to act under his orders, pledging himself that he would carry my power beyond 
the Sind. I granted him the authority which he required, and he took leave of me 
at Kohat. 

Taking our departure from Kohat, we marched up'^ towards Bangash, by the route 
of Hangu. Between Kohat and Hangu there lies a valley, with a high mountain on 
each side, through which the road passes. When in tlie course of our march we had 
reached tliis glen, the A%hans of Kohat and that quarter having collected, occupied 
the hills that overhang the glen on both sides, raised the war-shout, and made a loud 
clamour. Malek Bu-said Elamari, who was well acquainted with the whole of Afghan- 
istan, was our guide. He told us that, a little farther on, there was a small hill on 
the right of the road, and that, if the Afghans should pass from their mountain to that 
hill, which was detached, we might then surround them on all sides, and get hold of 
them. Almighty God accomplished our wishes. The Afghans having descended upon 
us, came and occupied that detached hill. I instantly dispatched a party of my men 
to take possession of the neckof ground between the mountain and the hill. I ordered 

1 The river of Pesh&wer. 

2 The valley of Kohat lidb south-east from J^m. It is about twelve miles in diameter. 

3 Eleven o'clock. ♦ Or Naghr. 

® The road from Kohat to Bangash is west by south. 
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the rest of the army to attack the hill on both sides, and, moving regularly forward, 
to punish them for their temerity. The moment my troops advanced upon them, the 
Afghans found that they could not stand their ground, and in an instant a hundred or 
a hundred and fifty of them were brought down ; of these some were brought in alive, 
but only the heads of the greater part of them. The Afghans, when they are reduced 
to extremities in war, come into the presence of their enemy with grass between their 
teeth ; being as much as to say, “ I am your ox.” This custom ^ I first observed 
on the present occasion ; for the Afghans, when they could not maintain the contest, 
approached us with grass in their teeth. Orders were given for beheading such of 
them as had been brought in alive, and a minaret^ was erected of their heads at our 
next halting-place. 

On the morrow, I marched on and encamped at Hangu. The Afghans of that quar- 
ter had fortified a hill, or made it a sanger, I first heard the word sanger^ on. coming 
to Kabul. They call a detached piece of a hill strongly fortified a sanger. The troops, 
immediately on coming up to the sanger, stormed and took it, and cut off a hundred or 
two hundred heads of the refractory Afghans, which they brought down along with 
them. Here also we erected a minaret of heads. 

Marching from Hangu, the second stage brought us to a place called Til, at the 
bottom of the upper Bangash. The soldiers set out to plunder the Afghans of the 
neighbourhood. Some of them, who had made an attack on a sanger, returned with* 
out success. 

Marching from thence, and proceeding in a direction in which there was no road. Reaches 
we halted one night, and on the day after reached a very precipitous declivity, where 
we were obliged to dismount, and descended by a long and steep defile, after which 
we encamped in Bdnu.'^ The soldiers, as well as the camels and horses, suffered 
extremely in the steep descent and the narrow defile ; and the greater part of the bul- 
locks, which we had brought away as plunder in the course of this expedition, dropped 
down by the way. The common road was only a kos or two to our right ; and the 
road by which we were conducted was not a horse-road. As the herds and shepherds 
sometimes drove their flocks of sheep and mares down this descent and by the defile, 
it was for that reason termed GosfendAtdr^ or the Sheep-road, lidr signifying a road in 
the Afghan language.^* Our chief guide was Malek Bu-said Kamari ; and the soldiers 
in general attributed the* taking of this left-hand road to some design in him. 

Immediately on descending from the hills of Bangash and Naghz, B&nu appeared in 
sight. It has the appearance of a flat and level champaign. On the north are the hills® of 
Bangash and Naghz. The Bangash river ^ runs through the BAnu territory, and by 
means of it chiefly is the country cultivated. On the south are Choup&reh and the 
river Sind ; on the east is Dinkdt, and on the west is Desht, which is also called Bfir 

* It is as old as the time of the heroes of the ShahnAmeh, or at least of Ferdansi. 

* This barbarous custom has always prevailed among the Tartar conquerors of Asia. 

^ Sanger is now in constant use in Kabul and Persia for an entrenchment or field-work. 

* These last marches must have been southerly. 

^ It has still the same signification in the Pushtu. 

6 The Salt-range of Mr Elphinstone's map. 

7 The Koorrum of Mr Elphinstone's map. 
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35&r and Of the Afghan tribes, the Kerani, the Kivi, the Sftr, the Isa-Khail, 

and Ni&zi, cultivate the ground in this country. On ascending into the B&nu terri- 
tory, I received information that the tribes inhabiting the plain had erected a sanger 
in the hills to the north. I therefore dispatched against them a body of troops under 
Jehangir Mirza. The sanger against which he went was that of the Kivi tribe. It 
was taken in an instant, a general massacre ensued, and a number of heads were cut 
off and brought back to the camp. A great quantity of cloth was taken on this 
occasion by the army. Of the heads a pile of skulls w^ formed in the B&nu country. 
After the taking of this sanger, one of the chiefs of the Kivis, named Sh&di Khan, 
came to me with grass in his mouth, and made his submission. I spared and gave up 
to him all the prisoners who had been taken alive. 

After the sack of Kohat, it had been resolved that, after plundering the Afghans 
about Bangash and Bdnu, we should return back to K^bul by way of Naghz or Fer- 
mul. After ravaging BA,nu, however, persons perfectly acquainted with the whole 
routes represented to me that Desht was near at hand; that the inhabitants were 
wealthy and the roads good ; and it was finally determined that, instead of returning 
by Fermul, we should plunder the Desht, and return back by that road.® 

On the morrow, we marched thence, and halted on the banks of the same river, at 
a village of the Isakhail.^ The Isakhail having had notice of our approach, had be- 
taken themselves to the Choupareh mountains.* I next marched from the village of 
the Isakhail, and encamped on the skirts of the Choupareh mountains, while the skir- 
mishers, ascending the mountain, stormed a sanger of the Isakhail, and brought back 
sheep, cattle, and cloths, in great quantity. The same night, the Isakhail Afghans 
attempted a surprize ; but as I had been particularly cautious, they did not succeed. 
The whole army had been drawn up in battle-array, with right and left wing, centre 
and van, at their stations, armed and ready to maintain their posts ; and there were 
foot-soldiers on the watch all round the camp, at the distance of rather more than a 
bowshot from the tents. In this manner the army passed the night. Every night I 
drew out the army in the same manner ; and every night three or four of my most 
trusty chiefs in turn went the rounds about the camp with torches, I myself also took one 
round. Such persons as had not repaired to their posts had their noses slit, and were 
led about the camp in that state. On the right wing was Jehangir Mirza, with BS,ki 
Cheghanitlni, Shirim Tagh&.i, Syed Hussain Akber, and several other Begs ; on the 
left wing were Mirza Khan, Abdal Rizdk Mirza, KS^sim Beg, and some other Begs ; 
in the centre there were none of the superior Begs, all of them were Begs of my own 
household ; in the van® were Syed Kasim, the chamberlain. Baba Ughul Alaberdi, and 

^ All through his operations in BAnu, Baber uses west for south, and the other points of the compass 
accordingly. Hence we have on the cast Choupareh and the Sind, on the north Dinkdt, on the south 
Desht or Daman. Tak seems to be the Tuk of Mr Elphinstone’s map ; and Bazar is there laid down 
west of it. Tak is said long to have been the capital of Daman. 

2 This road was more to the south, and more circuitous than the other. 

3 The Isakhail are one of the principal tribes of Afghans. 

* The Choupareh mountains seem to be the ridge between Largi and the Sind. 

® Irdwel. 
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eovcral other Begs. The whole army was divided into six bodies, each of which, in its 
turn, was appointed to keep watch for one whole day and night. 

Leaving the skirt of this mountain I marched towards the west,^and halted between m 
Desht and Bd.nu,^ in a tank in which there was no water. The soldiers here digging 
in the dry bed of a river, procured water for themselves, their flocks, mares, and cat»- 
tie. By digging a gez or a gez and half into the dry channel, water was found ; and 
it is not in this river alone that tliis occurs, but in all the beds of rivers in Hindustan, 
water is with certainty found by digging down a gez or a goz and a half. It is a wonder- 
ful provision of providence, that though in Hindustan there is no permanently run- 
ning water except in the large rivers, yet that water should be found so near the sur- 
face in all the dry channels of the rivulets. 

Marching from this dry river in the morning, the light cavalry moving forward Keiu lies tiu 
without anything to encumber them, about afternoon prayers reached the villages of ‘ 
Desht.^ The skirmishers immediately proceeded to ravage several of the villages, and 
brought off much spoil in raiment, flocks of sheep, and horses bred for sale. All this 
night till morning, and all next day till night, the beasts of burden, flocks of sheep, 
camels, and foot-soldiers of the army, which had been left behind on the road, con- 
tinued to drop in. During the day that we remained here, the pillaging parties went 
out, and brought in numbers of sheep and oxen from the villages of Desht. Having 
also fallen in with some Afghan merchants, they took a great quantity of white cloth, 
aromatic drugs, sugar, both candied and in powder, the stout species of horses called 
Tipchak^ and other horses which they had for sale. Midi Moghul dismounted Khwa- 
jeh Khezer Lohani,^ who was one of the most noted and eminent of the Afghan mer- 
chants, cut oflf his head, and brought it to the camp. Shirim Tkghai had gone out in 
the rear of the pillagers. He met an AfghsLn on foot, who struck him a blow with 
his sword that cut off his fore-finger. 

On the next morning we marched forward, and halted at no great distance, among 
the villages of Desht. Our next march was to the banks of the river Gomal. From KenciirR the 
Desht there are two roads that lead to the west. One of them is the road of Sang- 
surakh, which reaches Fermul by way of Burek. The other is along the banks of the 
Gomal, which also conducts to Fermul,® but without passing Burek. The road along 
llie Gomal is generally preferred. During the few days that I had been in the Desht, 
it had rained incessantly ; and the Gomal liad in consequence swelled so much, that 
it was with great difficulty that we found a ford by which we could pass. Persons 
who knew the road informed me that it would be necessary by the Gomal road to cross 
the river several times ; which would be attended with extreme difficulty if the flood- 


(ionul. 


1 That is, as explained, the south. 

* Baber has now crossed the Kurum and Gainbila, and is advancing south to the Desht or Daman* 
Between Dara&n and Banu, and also between Daman and Isakhail, which Baber considers as part of 
Banu, there is a halt without water by whichever way you go. 

^ Dam&n. 

^ Lohani is the general name for most of the tribes of Daman, the greatest merchants of Afghanistan* 
The word is frequently written Nuhani in all the copies. 

^ The first of these roads is probably the direct one by KanigClram to Urghun, the residence of the 
Fermulis. The one by the Gomal takes the Pass of Gholeri. 
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ing should continue as high as it then was. Some hesitation still remained respecting 
the propriety of taking this route ; nor were our opinions quite settled next morning 
when the drum beat for the march. It was my intention to have conversed ovqr the 
matter as we mounted our horses, and to have followed the route that should then ap* 
7tii March pcar best. It was the Ide-Jitr^^ and I was engaged in performing the ceremonial ablu- 
*’'^^*^* lions required on account of that festival, while Jehangir Mirza and the Begs were 
conversing on the subject. Some of them suggested that the mountain -on the west of 
the Dcslit, which they call the Mehtcr Sulemani mountain,^ lies between Desht and 
Duki ; that if we could turn the extremity of the mountain we should come to a road 
that was level, although it might make a difference of a march or two. This plan meet- 
ing with their approbation, they directed the march of the army towards the edge of 
the mountain.^ Before I had completed my ablutions, the army was in full march for 
the skirts of the mountains, and many had even passed the river Gomal. As none of 
us had ever been this road, we were perfectly ignorant of its length or shortness. It 
had been adopted on mere idle surmise. The stated prayers of the Id were recited on 
the banks of the Gomal. In this year the nouroz^ fell remarkably near the Ide-fitr^ 
there being only a few days between them. On the subject of this approximation I 
composed the following ghazel : — 

(f'ermn.)— They are blest who see the new moon and the face of their beloved at the same time : 

But I, far from the countenance of my beloved and her eyebrow, experience only sorrow. 

(The concluding lines only are given.) 

O Baber, deem thou the face of thy love the best of new moons, and an interview the best of Ids 1 
For a better day than that thou canst not find, were there a hundred festivals of Nouroz, and a hun- 
dred Bairams. 

March Leaving the banks of the Gomal, wc directed our course towards the south, and 

southward, marched along the skirts of the mountain. We had advanced a kos or two, when a 
body of death-devoted Afghans presented themselves on an eminence close upon the 
mountain. We instantly proceeded to charge them at full gallop ; the greater part of 
them fled away ; the rest foolishly attempted to make a stand on some small hills, 
which were on the skirts of the heights. One Afghan took his stand on a detached 
hillock, apparently because all its other sides being steep and a direct precipice, he had 
no road by which to escape. Sultan Ali Cliankk rode up, gained the summit, engaged 
and took him. This feat, which he performed in my presence, was the occasion of his 
future favour and advancement. In another declivity of the hill, Kutluk Kadam en- 
gaged an Afghan in combat, and while they grappled, both of them fell tumbling from 
a height of ten or twelve gez at last, however, Kutluk cut off his head, and brought 
it in. Kepek Beg grappled with another Afghan on a steep knoll, when both the com- 

1 The Ide^fitr, or Greater Bairdm, is the feast on the conclusion of the fast of the Ramz&n. It com- 
mences as soon as the new moon of Shawal is seen.^ 

* The mountain of the Prophet Solomon, called also the Takhte Sulimdn, or Solomon’s Throne. 

* The army would seem to have marched by Pezu. 

< The Nouroz is the feast of the old Persian new-year. * Twenty or twenty-four feet. 

3 
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) 3 ataiit 8 came rolling from the top midway down ; but he also brought away the Af- 
ghan’s head. A great many of these Afghans fell into my hands on this occasion, but 
1 released them all. • 

After leaving Desht, we marched f<ir three stages in a southerly direction, keeping Ucachc* the 
close to the skirts of the mountain of Mehter Suleman ; and at the close of the fourth 
halted at Belah,^ a small district lying on the banks of the Sind, and which is do- 
]>endant on Multan. The inhabitants in general took directly to their boats, and 
crossed the river ; a few plunged into the water, and crossed it by swimming. Op- 
posite to this village there was an island,* on which we observed several natives who 
had not passed over to the mainland ; many of our troops drove their horses, all armed 
as they were, into tlie river, and ])}issed over. Several of them were carried down by 
the stream ; of my followers one was Kul Ahmed Arnk, another the chief of iny tent- 
jntchers'* and house serA^ants; of Jchangir Mirza’s Ibllowers, one was Kaitmas Turk- 
man. In this island a (!onsiderable booty in clothes, furniture, and other property, 
fell into the hands of our men. All the people of tliat neighbourhood passed the Sind 
in boats, and went to the other side. A party that had passed immediately opposite 
to the island, trusting to the breadth of the river, drew their swords, and began to 
Uourish them in an insulting way. Among those who had passed over to the island, 
one was Kul Bayezid the cupbearer,^ who alone, and on an unarmed horse, threw him- 
self into the stream and pushed for them. The water on the other side of tl>e island 
was twice as broad jis on this side. After swimming his horse for the distance of a 
bowshot in the face of tin* enemy, who stood on the banks, it got footing and took 
gi'ound, with the water reaching as high as the flap of the saddle. He stopped there 
as long as milk takes to boil ; and having apparently made up his mind, seeing no- 
body following behind to support him, and having no hopes of receiving any assist- 
ance, he rushed with great speed on the enemy who occupied the bank : they dis- 
charged two or three arrows at him, but durst not stand their ground, and fled. 

Alone, on an unarmed horse,"* devoid of all sup])ort, to swim across such a river as the 
Sind, to put the enemy to flight and occupy their ground, was a stout and manly feat. 

After the enemy had taken to flight, our troops passed over, and got a considerable 
booty in cloth, cattle, and other plunder. Although on several former occasions I 
liad distinguished Kul Bayezid by marks of favour, in consequence of the services 
which he had done, mid of the bravery which he had repeatedly displayed, and had 
promoted him from the office of cook to be one of my tasters,<^ yet aft(*r this last cou- 
rageous achievement, I was still more resolved to show him every possible mark of 
favour, and accordingly I did distinguish him in the most marked manner, as will 
1 h 3 mentioned. In truth, he was worthy of CA cry kind of attention and honour. 

I made other tAvo marches down the river Sind, keeping close to its banks. Tlie 
soldiers had now completely knocked up their horses, from being perpetually on plun- 
dering parties, in the course of Avhich too they had gained no booty Avorth the while. 

It consisted chiefly of bullocks ; in the Desht they had got some sheep, and in seA^eral 

i Abul-Fazl says on the outside of Terbilah. ^ Arab. 8 Mehter Ferasli. 

* Bekawel — ^also a taster or butler. * Yedak often signifies a led horse. 

® Bekuwel. 


X 
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places clothes, and such like articles. After leaving the Desht, they got nothing but 
bullocks. In our marches along the Sind, however, these were found in such plenty, 
that the meanest retainer in the army often picked up three or four hundred bullocks 
and cows ; but from their very numbers they were obliged to leave the greater part of 
them behind. 

For three marches I proceeded along the Sind, and separated from it right against 
the tomb of Pir Kanii,^ on reaching which we halted. As some of the soldiers had 
wounded several of the attendants at the tomb, I ordered one of the culprits to be 
punished, and he was hewn to pieces as an example. This tomb is very highly re- 
spected in Hindustan. It lies on the skirts of a hill which is connected with the 
mountain of Meliter Srilcman. 

Taking my departure from this tomb, I reached the top of a hill-pass,® where we 
halted. Marching from thence I gained Rudi,*' a place dependent on the country 
of Diiki. While moving from that station, Fazil Gokultash, the Darogha of Sivi,** 
a servant of Shah Beg,*^ with twenty of his people, who had come to reconnoitre us, 
were seized and brought in; but as at that time we were not in bad terms, I dismissed 
them with their arms and horses. 

Leaving tliis station, the second march brought us to Chotiali, one of the villages of 
Duki,^’ near which we encamped. Though the horses had undergone great fatigue 
in the continual plundering parties in which they had been engaged, both before reach- 
ing the Sind, and along its banks, yet they had plenty of corn, and abundance of grain 
cut in the ear, so that they did not flag. But when we left the banks of the Sind, and 
moved up by Pir Kanu, there were no longer green cuttings, or at least in two or 
three marches a very inconsiderable quantity of young corn Wfis occasionally met 
with. 1 could not even get corn for my own horse. In the course of these marches, 
the horses of the army began to flag. In the stage at which we halted after leaving 
Chotiali, I was even forced to leave my pavilion-tent ' behind for want of carriage. 
While there, such a rain fell during the night, that the water reached above the knot; 
among the tents, and I was obliged to sit on carpets piled on each other ; in which 
melancholy plight we were forced to wear away the night till morning appeared. 

A march or two after, Jehangir Mirza came up to me, and whispered in my ear, 

I have a word to sj>eak with you in private.” I retired with him, and he said to me, 
“ Baki Cheghaniani has been with me, and said. We intend to send the King, with 
seven, eight, or ten persons, over the Sind, and to raise you to the throne.” I asked, 


1 The tomb of Pir Kanu was probably near the Dera Ghazi Khan, which lies nearly in lat. 2.9.50. The 
Durgah of Sakhi Sirwar is still a place of pilgrimage in that neighbourhood. The vicinity of Sivi, or 
Siwistan, is a proof that Baber must have gone so far down the Sind. 

2 The pass of Pawat lies above Sakhi Sirwar. 

" Or it may be, a stream belonging to the country/’ &c. as Leyden has it. * Or Siwi. 

Shah Beg, Zfilnun Beg’s son, when expelled from Ghazni and Kabul, had occupied the country be- 
low Sivistun. lie finally conquered Sind. 

'' Di'iki is not now known. A place of that name appears, however, in De I’lsle's map, as well as in 
Ilennell’s, not more out of its situation than the rest of the country. But it is probable that the whole 
country took the name of Duki from lying among the hills, Duki signifying hill in the language of the 
country, and may thus be used as opposed to the Desht, or plain, 

^ Khirgidi. 
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« Wlio are his inferior associates in this plot?” He rejilied, BakiBeg himself men- 
tioned it to me just now, and I know not any one else.” I said, You must endea- 
vour to learn who the other conspirators are, as it is probable that Syed Hussain Ak- 
ber, Sultan Ali Chelireli, and otlier Begs and retainers of Khosrou Shah, are con- 
cerned in the business.” In truth, .Tehangir Mirza, on this occasion, conducted him- 
self perfectly well, and in a brotherly manner; and his proceedings, on this emergency, 
were the exact counterpart of my own at Kclimerd, when this same worthless man,*by 
his machinations, attemjited to stir up discord and hostility between us. 

We marched from tliis station, and when 1 reached the next halting-place, I dis- 
[latched a body of soldiers, whose horses were still ca])able of service, under the com- 
mand of Jehaiigjr Mirza, to attack and jdunder the Aughans ^ in that vicinity. At 
this stage, the horses of the army began to he completely worn out, and every day two 
hundred horses, or three hundred ]u)rses, were obliged to he left behind. Many brave 
partizans, and some of note, were reduced to march on loot. Shah Mahmud Oghlak- 
chi, who was one oi‘ the officers of my household, and a man of eminence, liaAung lost 
all his horses, was forced to trudge it on foot. This continued to be the state of tin* 
horses of the army till we r(‘ach(;d (ihazni. 

Three marches alt (u- wards, Jehaugir Mirza having jdundered a party of Afghans, 
brought in a few she(*p. 

In on(» or two marches more, we reached Ab-istadeh,“ wl^cn a wonderfully large lie .imvei 
sheet of water presented itself to our view. Nothing could he seen of the )dains on ’ 

tlie opposite side. Tin* Avater S(‘emed to join tln^ sky ; tlie liills and mountains on the 
farther side appeared inverted, like the hills and mountains on the farther side of the 
mirage while the hills and mountains near at hand appeared suspended between 
earth and heaven. In tliis spot arc collected the waters arising from the inundations 
occasioned by the rains of sju’ing, in the valley of Kaiteh-waz, the dale of Zurmet, the 
river of Ghazni, with tlu' meadow of Kara-bagli, and all the superfluous ivatcr of the 
spring season, tliat arises IVom the swelling of the rivers, and that remains after the 
purposes of irrigation arc answered. When I came within one kos of Ah-istadeli, a sin- 
gular phenomenon presented itself. From time to tiiin*, )>etwe(*ii tliis water and the 
heavens, something of a red appearance was seen, like tlie ruddy crepuscule, which again 
by and by x^anislied, and so continued sliifting till we had come near it. When we came 
close up, we discovered that this appearance was occasioned by immense flocks of wild 
geese, ^ not of ten thousand or twenty thousand, but- absolutely beyond computation, 
and innumerable; and in their flight, as they moved their wings, their red feathers 
sometimes appeared and sometimes were hid. But it was not wild geese alone; innu- 
merable flocks of every species of bird settled on the banks of this water, and the eggs 
of countless multitudes of fowl were deposited on every corner of its banks. A few 

i The Afghans are also called Aughiins^ a different pronunciation of the same word. 

* The Standing- Water. This lake lies in north latitude 3^® 35', south-west from GhaznL 

3 The Seirab, or mirage, is the appearance presented in desert countries, during the extreme heat ol 
the sun, when a lake seems to be close at hand. The objects around are seen inverted in it as in a piece 
of water. 

^ Baghlan-kaz. The description would lead us to imagine it was a flock of fliainingoes. 
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Afghans who had come here, and were employed in gathering these eggs, on seeing 
us, fled, and threw themselves into the lake ; but a party of my men pursued them for 
nearly a kos, and brought them back. As far as these went into the water, it was 
nearly of one uniform de])th, reaching up to the horse’s belly ; indeed, the water, ap- 
parently in consequence of the levelncss of the plain, did not seem to acquire any great 
depth. On reaching tlie banks of the river of the plain of Katteh-waz, which falls 
into Ab-istadeli, we halted. Jt is in general a dry river, not having any running wa- 
ter in it. 1 luiAMi jiassed its channel many times, but never found any water in it, ex- 
cept on this occasion, wlicn, in conse<nience of the rains of spring, it was so flooded, 
that 1 could find no ford to pass ; ibr though it is not very broad, yet it was extremely 
deep. All the horses and camels were crossed over by swimming. Many of the sol- 
diers tied up their bjiggage in bundles, which they pulled ovju* to the other side with 
cords. After ])assing this torrent, we proceeded by the way of Kuhneh-Nani,^ and, 
passing the water-mound of 8irdeh,“ we reached (ihazni. Jehangir Mirza there en- 
tertained us, jirovidcd us with victuals, did the honours of the place lor a day or t^vo, 
and presented me witli his peshkesh. 

This your tin* greater part of the streams and rivers came down in flood, so violently 
that we could get no passage over the river of Deh-Yakub. 1 therefore made them 
carry a boat, which I caused to be constructed in a tank of water, .and Ijiunch it in the 
river of Deh-Yakub, opposite to Kamari,^ and by means of this vessel all the army was 
})assed over. lu this way, after surmounting the hill pass of Siqawend,'^ we proceeded 
directly forward, and passing the Kainari river in boats, reached Kabul, in the month 
of Zilhajeh. 

A few days h(*for<» our arrival, 8yed Yusef Beg bad been carried off by a eJiolic, and 
departed t(» enjoy the mercy of (iod. 

NiUir Mirza, as was Ibrmcrly mentioned, after jiroviding his ])eo])Ie with some m*- 
ccssaries from his goycriiincnt, liad obtained leave to stay behind in Kush-(iambez, 
promising to follow me in two or three days. But we had no sooner separated, than, 
under pretence of <|uelliiig the refractory spirit of the men of Dereh-Nur, though in 
reality the matter of complaint was vt‘ry slight, he (lis])atched Ids whole army towards 
Dereh-Nur. Fazli, who was the geueral of the army, did not keej) up proper discipline, 
nor act with sufliciciit circums])ection, considering the strength of the Jort of Dereh- 
Nur, that it was surrounded with rice-fields, and situated on the brow of a hill, as lias 
been descrilwul. For in that mounUiinous tract, and in sight of tin* fortified liill, he 
divided his force and sent out a detachment to plunder. The men of Dereh-Nur, im- 
mediately sallying forth, attacked the plunderers who were scattered for pillage, and 
routed them ; and no sooner were they discomfited, than the rest of-the army, unable 
to mjiintain their groun<l, also took to flight. Mjfciy were slain, and many liorses and 
arms taken. Such will always be the fate of an army that lias a general like bazli. 

^ Old XAni. There arc two N4nis ; one the Old Nani, to the north of the lake of Ab-istadeh, on a 
river that discharges itself into it. The other Nani is a march south of Ghazni. 

- Sirdch lies south-east of Ghazni. 

" Kamari and Deh-YAkub are both in the Tippeh of Butkhuk. 

' Sejawend, in the district of Logar, south-east of Kabul. 
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Whether it was from this circumstance, or whether some disaffection inllueiiccd Nasir 
Mirza, he did not follow me, but staid behind. Anotlier circuiiistance, wliieli liad some 
influence on his conduct, was that I had bestowed Alenp^dr on Yusef, and Alisheng on 
Behlol, the two sons of Ayub, than whom more wicked, more seditions, more* arro- 
^iit or haughty persons, were nowliere to ])e found. They also were to have* made 
some levies from their governments, and to have come along with Nasir Mij’za to join 
mo ; but as Nasir Mirza did not come, they also staid behind, and were tlic favourite 
l)ottle companions and friends of Nasir Mirza all that winter. 

Dui’ing the course of this winter he made one* excursion tigainst the Tiirkolaiii Af- 
gfiatis, and ravaged their country. All the Aimaks, Ils, and Uluses, from the uyijier 
country, who liad descended into Naiigenhar and Lainghaiiat, he attacked and drove 
uj), and then encamped on the banks of the Baran. While Nasir Mirza was on that 
river, and in its neighbourhood, the tidings arrived of the defeat and slaughter of the 
Uzbeks, by the inhabitants of Badaklishan, and of the general rising of that country, 
which took [dace in the following manner. 

Sheibani Khan, having intrusted Kiiiidez to Kambcr-bi, proceeded Jiimself to »ev<.it of 
Khwarizin. Kamber-bi, for the purjmse of setniring the subrniKsion of the inhabitanis 
of Badakhshan, had sent info that country Mahmud, tlie son of Muhammed Makh- 
dumi ; but Mobarck Shah, whos(5 ancestors had been Begs of the Kings of Badakh* 
shan, having rebelled, cut off the* heads of Mahmud, the sou of Makhdrimi, and of se- 
veral more of the Uzbeks, and seizing on the fort of Zafor, formerly known by tlu‘ 
name of Shaf-tiwar, hu’tific'd himself in it. lie was the person wlio gave this fortress 
the name of Zafer. Besides this, Muhammed Korchi, wlio was one of the Koreliis’ of 
Khosrou Shah, and at this time had the command of Khamelingan, likewise rebelled; 
and having slain the Stuhr (or Justiciary) of Sheibani Khan, with a number of IV.- 
boks in Rusta, fortified himself in Khamelingan. An inhabitant of Ragh, too, whose 
fondathers had been nobles in the court of the kings of Badakhshan, at the same time 
rose in Ragh. Jehangir Turkoman, who was one of the retaimn's of' Wali, the brotJier 
of Khosrou* Shah, and who, during the late confusions, had si^parated from his lord, 
liaviiig collected some fugitive soldiers, besides stragglers and Aimaks, drew off riiHl 
revolted. Nasir Mirza, on receiving this intelligence, insjured with the amhition of Mir 
acquiring Badakhshan, at the iiistigatioii of certain senseless and short-siglited flat- 
torers, passed over into that quarter by the route of Shibertu and Abdereh, aceompa- 
nied by some bodies of these Ils and Uluses, wlio, on being exj)elled Ironi the other 
side of the bills, had come hither and were moving about with ibeir whole families and 
property. 

Khosrou Shah, after flying from Ajcr with Ahmed Kasim, had [iroeeeded with him to 
Khorasan; and having met with Badia-cz-zeman Mirza and Zulnun Beg by the way, solves u» 
they all went together to Heri, and paid their court to Sultan Hussain Mirza. I alone 
was the cause that these men, who for a series of years bad been at open enmity with the 
Mirza, and had subjected liim to many insults, the old sores of which were still rank- 

' The office of Korchis seems to have corresiwnded to that of armour-bearer. In the Persian service, 
however, the term was applied to a body of cavalry, the most honourable as well as ancient military 
force of the kingdom. . 
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ling in his heart, now all went in such a state of distress and humility, to present 
themselves before him. For had I not deprived Khosrou Shah of his army and re- 
tainers, and reduced him to his present helpless condition, and had not I taken Kabul 
from Mokim, Ziilnun’s son, tJiey never would have thought of gping to wait upon the 
Mirza. Badia-ez-zomaii was only as dough in the hands of the other two, and never 
attempted to swerve from their advice. Sultan Hussain Mirza received them all in a 
gracious manner, without reminding them of their offences, and made them a variety 
of presents. After some time Khosrou Shah asked permission to return to his own 
count ly, alleging that, if he were allowed to go, lie could now reduce the whole of it 
to suhjection. As, ho^vever, he was without arms, and without any means of success 
for such an (*nter])rize, objections were made to his return. On perceiving this, |he 
only pers(*ver(‘d with the gn^ater importunity to be allowed to take his leave. As his 
importunities increased, Muhammed Berenduk retorted on him sharply; “ When you 
had tliii ty thousand men, and the whole country in your hands, what did you effect, 
that now you are so anxious to set out with five hundred men, and the country in the 
hands of the Uzbeks?’’ However judicious the remonstrances made to him were, as 
his destiiKHl end was drawing near, he refused to listen to them. The urgency of 
his representations increasing, he was at last permitted to take his departure; and, 
attended by three or four hundred men, he advanced directly to the confines of De- 
haneh. 

At this very juncture Nasir Mirza had passed over to the same quarter. He had a 
conference wdtli Nasir Mirza in the territory of Dehaneh.^ The chiefs of Badakhshan 
had in\ited Nasir Mirza alone, and did not wish for Khosrou Shah’s return ; but all 
the efforts that Nasir Mirza made to prevail on him to separate from him, and pro- 
ceed to the hill-country, had no influence on Khosrou Shah, who saw the Mirza’s mo- 
tives. Khosrou Shah’s plan was to employ Na^ir Mirza’s name as a cover to his de- 
signs, and after acting in his name so as to gi't possession of these countries, to seize 
and put him to death. As, however, they could not come to an understanding, each 
of them put his adherents in array in (he territory of Ishkemish,^ and having clothed 
them in armour, and drawn them out ready for action, they separated from each other, 
and Nasir Mirza proceeded towards Badakhshan ; while Khosrou Shah, having col- 
lected a naked and disorderly rabble, to the amount of a thousand men, good and bad, 
went to lay siege to Kundez, and took post at Khwajeh Chartak, one or two farsangs 
distant from that city. 

After Muhammed Sheibani Khan had taken Sultan Ahmed yambol in Andejan, he 
had advanced against Hissar ; upon which Khosrou Shah, without either battle or ef- 
fort, had abandoned his territories and fled. Sheibani Khan reached Hissar, in which 
was Shirim Chihreh with some brave soldiers, who, although deserted by their supe- 
riors, who had fled the country, would not surrender the fortress, but made every 
exertion for its defence. Sheibani Khan left Khamzeh Sultan and Mehdi Sultan to 
conduct the blockade of Hissar, and himself proceeded against Kundez ; he conferred 
the government of Kundez on his younger brother Mahmud Sultan, and himself 


Dehanch, or Deh^beh, south from Balkh. 


^ South-east from Kundez. 
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without delay marched for Kliwarizm against Chin Sufi. He had not yet reached 
Samarkand, when his brother Mahmud Sultan died in Kuiidcz, on which lie gave 
the command in Kundez to Kamber-hi of Merv. When Khosrou Shah arrived, Xam- 
ber-bi was in Kundez ; and instantly dispatched messengers to Kham/ch Sultan and 
the other Sultans who had been left behind, to call them in to his aid. Khamzeh Sul- 
tan having himself advanced as far as Serai, ^ on the banks of the river Amu, sent on 
his army to Kundez, under the command of his sons and Begs, who marched on to 
battle the instant they arrived. Khosrou Shah could not stand his ground, and his is <let.afed. 
gross body was not sufficiently alert for flight; so that Khamzeh Sultan’s men un- 
horsed him, and brought him in as a prisoner. They also slew Ahmed Kasim, his 
sister’s son, Shirim Chchreh, and a number of his best troops. They then carried and jum 
Khosrou Shah to Kundez, where they struck off his head, which they sent to Sheibani 
Khan at Khwarizm. Khosrou Shah had no sooner entered the Kundez territory, than, 
as he had predicted, the conduct and demeanour of his old followers and retainers, who 
had taken service with me, was visibly changed. Numbers of them began to draw off, 
and marched for Khwajeh Riwaj and the country in its vicinity. The greater part of 
my force at this time consisted of his old retainers. Several Moghuls of note went 
off, and the rest had begun to form combiiuitions together ; the moment the news of 
his death arrived, the spirit of discontent was quenched, as when water is thrown on 
fire. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 911. 

In the month of Moharrein,- my mother, Kutluk-Nigar Khanura, was seized with the Dcatfi of 
pustulous eruption, termed Khasbeh, * and blood was let without effect. A Khorasan 
physician, named Syed Tabib, attended her ; he gave her water-melons, according to 
the practice of Khorasan ; but as her time was come, she expired, after six days’ ill- 
ness, on a Saturday, and was received into the mercy of God. Ulugh Beg Mirza had 
built a garden palace on the side of a hill, and called it Bagh-e-Nourozi (the Garden 
of the New Year). Having got the permission of his heirs,^ we conveyed her remains 
to this garden ; and on Sunday, I and K^im Gokultash committed them to the earth. 

During the period of mourning for my mother, the news of the death of the younger 
Khan, my uncle Ilacheh Khan, and of my grandmother Isan Douhit Begum, also ar- 
rived. The distribution of food on the fortieth day after the Khan urn’s decease was 
near at hand, when the mother of the Khans, Shah Begum, my maternal grandmother, 

Miher Nigar Edianum, the widow of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, with Muhammed Hussain 

^ Probably the Saliserai so often mentioned ii. the history of Tamerlane. 

2 The Muhammedan year 911, began on 4th June 1505. 

3 Khasbeh with a soad, signifies a spotted fever ; ,aJso the measles. With a siUy a slow fever. The 
different copies which I have consulted have a sin* 

^ It will be observed, from several instances in these Memoirs, that the Musulmans are most scrupu- 
lously cautious not to erect a burial-place in any ground gained by violence or wrong. 
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Gurkam Doghlet, arrived from Khorasan. Our lamentation and mourning now broke 
out afresh. Our grief for the separations we had suffered was unbounded. After 
completing the period of mourning, food and victuals were dressed and doled out to 
the poor and needy. Having directed readings of the Koran, and prayers to be offered 
up for the souls of the depai*ted, and eased the sorrows of our hearts by these demon- 
strations of love, I returned to my political enterprizes which had been interrupted, and 
by the advice of Baki Cheghaniani, led my army tigainst Kandahar. We had marched 
as far as tlie auleng (or meadow) of Kush-Nadir, where we had halted, when I was 
seized witli a fever. It eame most unseasonably. Whatever efforts they made to keep 
me awake, my eyes consUintly fell hack into sleep. After four or five days, I got 
soinewliat better. 

Orcatcanii- At tills jicrlod there was such an earthquake that many ramparts of fortresses, the 
summits of some hills, and many houses, both in the towns and villages, were violently 
shaken and levelled wdth the ground. Numbers of persons lost their lives by their 
houses and terraces falling on them. The whole houses of the village of Pemghan^ fell 
down, and seventy or eighty respectable householders were buried under the ruins. 
Between Pemghan and Bektob, a piece of grouud, about a stone’s throw in breadth, 
separated itself, and descended for the length of a bow-shot ; and springs burst out and 
formed a ^vell in the place that it had occupied. From Isterghach ^ to the plain, being 
a distance of about six or seven farsangs,*’ the wliole space was so rent and fractured, 
that in some places the ground was elevated to the height of an elephant above its old 
level, and in other places as much depressed ; and in many places it was so split that 
a person might have hid himself in the gaps. During the time of the earthquake, a great 
cloud of dust rose from the tops of the mountains. Nur-alla, the lutanist, happened 
to be playing before me on the mandolin, and had also another instrument with him ; 
he instantly caught up both the instruments in his hands, but had so little command 
of himself, that they knocked against each other. Jehangir Mirza was at Tibah, in the 
upper veranda of a palace built by Ulugh Beg Mirza. The moment the earth began 
to quake, he threw himself down, and escaped without injury. One of his domestics 
was in the same story, wlien the terrace of this upper floor fell on him. (iod preserved 
him, and he did not sustain tlie slightest harm. Many rising-grounds were levelled. 
That same day there were thirty-three shocks ; and for the space of a month, the earth 
shook two or three times every day and night. The Begs and soldiers had orders to 
repair the rents and breaches in the walls and fortifications of the fortress. By great 
diligence and exertions, in twenty days or a month, all tlie parts of the walls that had 
been damaged or thrown down were repaired and rebuilt. 

bvpaiuion My expedition against Kandahar had been delayed by my sickness and the earth- 

KamUU ir ^ regained my health, and restored the defences of the 

fortress, 1 immediately resumed ray former plan. When we halted below 8hniz,^ we 
had not yet finally decided between marching against Kandah&r, and sending out de- 

’ Or Peghman. It lies south, or south-west, from Kabul. 

^ Istcrgach has been already mentioned as north from KabuL 
^ Twenty-four or twenty-eight miles. 

^ Shniz is north of Shashgou, to the west of the road between that and Lora. 

6 
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tachments to scour the hills and plains. I called Jehangir Mirza and the Begs to a 
council of war; when Jehangir Mirza and Baki CheglianiS.ni warmly supporting the 
proposition for proceeding against Kilat, it was settled that we should move and at- 
tack it. On reaching Tazi, I gained information that Shir Ali Chehreh and Kuchek 
Baki Diwanch, with some others, had formed the plan of deserting. I instantly had 
them seized ; and as Shir Ali Chehreh had been notoriously guilty of various seditious 
and mutinous practices, both while in my service, and when in the service of others, 
and in various countries, he was delivered over to the executioner. Having deprived 
the others of their arms and horses, I let them go. 

When we readied Kilat,^ without having arrayed ourselves in armour, or erected Kilat taken 
any engines for an attack, we instantly made an assault. The conflict was severe. 

Kuchek Beg, the elder brother of Khwajeh Kilan, was a most courageous and gallant 
man, and had many a time wielded his sword with great effect in my presence, as has 
already been mentioned in these Mciinoirs. He had clambered up a tower on the 
south-west of Kilat, and had nearly gained the top, when lie was wounded in the eye 
with a spear ; and he died of this wound two or three days after Kilat was taken. 

Kuchek Baki Diwaneh, who had been seized while attempting to desert with Shir 
Ali, here atoned for that act of treachery, being killed with a stone under the ram- 
part, while attempting to enter. Two or three other persons of note were killed. The 
fight continued in this way till about the time of afternoon prayers ; when, just as the 
assailants, who had fought bravely, and exerted all their vigour, were almost exhaust- 
ed, the garrison demanded (juarter, and surrendered. Zulnun Arghiin had bestowed 
Kilat on Mokim, and two of Mokim’s partizans, Ferakh Arghun and Kara Biilut, held 
it at this time on his part. They came out with their bows, i[uivers, and scymitars 
hanging round their necks, and I forgave them. It was not my wish to treat this fa- 
mily harshly ; for had anything severe been practised among us at a time when such 
an enemy as the Uzbeks was close at hand, what would not have been said, both far 
and near, by those who either saw or heard of it ? As this enterprize had been under- 
taken at the instance of Jehangir Mirza and Baki Beg, I gave up Kilat to the charge 
of the Mirza, but he would not accept of it ; neither would Baki Beg undertake to 
keep it, though he could offer no satisfactory excuse for declining ; so that all our ex- 
ertions and our success in the assault and taking of the place, were completely thrown 
away. 

Proceeding southward from Kilat, we plundered the Afghans of Sawa-Sang, Ala- Baber 
t&gh,- and that neighbourhood, and then returned to Kabul. The night that 1 arrived ksHui. 
in Kabul, I proceeded to the fortress, leaving my tents and horses at the Charb%h. 

That same night a Khczelchi thief came and stole from the Charb%h a bay horse of \ 

mine, caparisoned as it was, and one of my own sabres. 

From the time that Baki Cheghaniani had joined me on the banks of the Amu, no Baki Chci;- 
})ersoii about me had been in higher estimation or authority than himself. Wliatever 
was done or said, was said or done by his ascendancy ; although I had never expe- tented. 

t Kilat, east of Kandahar, in the vale of Ternek, and now called Kilat-e-Ghil ji. 

* Ala-tagh is the Ilulla Tagh of Mr Elphinstone's map, south-east of Kilat. Sawa-Sang may be 
Torkani (black stone). 
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rienced from him that duty which was to have been expected, or that propriety of con- 
duct which is indispensably necessary. Indeed, on the contrary, he had done many 
unjustifiable acts, and shown me many marks of disrespect. He was mean, sordid, 
malicious, narroW'-minded, envious, and cross-tempered. He carried his meanness to 
such a length, that when he broke up from Termez, and came and joined me with his 
family and property, though his own flock of* sheep amounted to thirty or forty thou- 
sand, and though every march numbers of them passed before our face, while my ser- 
vants and retainers were tortured with hunger, he did not give us a single sheep ; at 
last, when w<i reached Kehmerd, he then gave them fifty sheep ! Although he had him- 
self acknowledged me as his King, he used to have the nagarets beaten before his tent. 
He liked nobody, and could sec no one prosper. The revenue of Kabul arises from a 
Teingha^ (or stamp-tax). This Temgha I bestowed on him; and made him at the 
same time Darogha of Kabul and Penjhir ; gave him the property-tax levied from the 
Hazaras, and conferred on him the office of Captain of my Guards, with absolute 
power in my household. Though distinguished by such marks of favour, he was never 
either thankful or contented ; but, on the contrary, cherished the most wicked and 
dangerous projects of treason, as has been mentioned. I never, however, upbraided 
him with them, nor mentioned them to him. He constantly affected great chariness, 
and asked leave to go away. I gave in to his dissimulation, and in a tone of apology, 
refused him the permission he solicited. 

Every day or two he returned again, and used again to begin asking his discharge. 
His dissimulation, and eternal requests for liberty to doj)art, at length exceeded all 
bounds ; so that, wearied to death with his conduct and teazing, 1 lost patience, and 
gave him his discharge. Disappointed and alarmed at this, he was now in the utmost 
perplexity ; but to no purpose. He sent to remind me that I had made an agreement 
with him, that I would not call him to account till he had been guilty of nine offences 
towards me. I sent him by Mulla Baba a list of eleven grievances, the justice of which 
he was forced to acknowledge one alter another. He submitted, and having obtained 
leave, proceeded towards Hindustan with his family and effects. A few of his own 
retainers accompanied him as far as Kheiber, and then returned back. Having joined 
the caravan of Baki Gagiani, he passed by Nilab. At this time Yar-Hussain Deria 
Khan was in Kecheh-Kot. This man had converted into a Sanad the Firman which he 
had received from me on leaving Kohat; and having enlisted in his service a number of 
followers, who were partly Afghans of the tribes of Dilazak and Yusefzai, and partly 
men of the Jat^ and Gujer tribes, his sole occupation now was ravaging the country, 
and robbing on the high-ways. Having got notice of Baki’s approach, he occupied 
the road, and took prisoner Baki himself, and every person that was along with him. 
He put Baki to death, and took his lady. Though I gave Baki his discharge, and 
did him no harm, yet he was caught in his own evil, and taken in his own toils. 

1 All animals, goods, clothes, &c. brought into the country, are stamped or marked, and a tax col- 
k'Cted. 

The .lats compose the greater part of the agricultural population over tlie west of India, down to 
the mouth of the Indus. 
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Do thou resign to Fate him who injures thee ; 

For Fate is a servant that will not leave thee unavenged. 

This winter we remained encamped in the Charba^h, during^ one or two of the first nt- 
falls of snow, Down to the time of my arrival in Kabul, the Turkoman Hazaras had TurLman 
been guilty of numerous insults and depredations ; 1 therefore determined to make an 
excursion against them, and having gone into the city, and takfut up my residence in 
the palace of Ulugh Beg Mirza, called Bostaii-Sera, I set out from thence in the 
month ^ of Shaban, with the intention of making a foray on the Turkoman Hazaras. 

A detachment was pushed on, which made a sudden attack on a small party of Haza- 
ras at Jangelik, in the mouth of the valley of Khesh, and dispersed them. A few Ha- 
zaras had lain in ambush in a cave neiir the valley of Khesh. Sheikh Dervish Gokul- 
t^h had been in many an action along with me, held the office of Korbegi,^ and was 
distinguislied for the strength with which he drew the bow, as well as the sureness of 
his aim. He had gone up close to the mouth of this den, without suspecting anything, 
when a Hazara from within shot him mth an arrow under the nipple, and he died the 
same day. The great body of the Turkoman Hazaras had erected their winter liabi- 
tations in the valley of Khesh ; we now pushed forward to fall upon them. 

The valley of Khesh is a jiartieular kind of glen. For about half a kos from its 
mouth there is a strait, which makes it necessary for the road to pass along the face 
of the hill. Below this road is a precipice of fifty or sixty gez ’ perpendicular descent. 

Higher up than this road runs a pathway, by which one horseman only cjin pass at a 
time. Having passed this strait, we proceeded forward the same day till between 
noondsiy and afternoon prayers, when, not having come upon the enemy, we halted. 

A fat Shuterluk'* belonging to the Hazaras was found, brought in, and killed. We 
ate part of its flesh roasted, part of it sun-dried. I never eat such fine-flavoured eamefs 
flesh ; many could not distinguish it from mutton. 

Marching thence next morning, we began to approach the place where the HazarawS 
liad taken up their winter quarters. It was about the end of the first watch, when a 
man came from tlie advance with information, that, in a narrow defile, the Hazaras 
had fortified and strengthened a lord with branches of trees, and had stopped the ad- 
vance of our troops, who were now engaged with them. On hearing this, we instantly 
quickened our pace, and when we had advanced a little way, reached the place where 
the Hazaras had made their stand, and were in hot action. That winter the snow lay 
very deep, wliich rendered it dangerous to leave the common road. The banks of the 
stream, about the ford, were all covered with ice ; and it was impossible to pass the 
river at any place off the road, on account of the ice and snow. The Hazaras had cut 
down a number of branches of trees, with which tliey had fortified the opposite land- 
ing-place. They ranged themselves both on horseback and foot, as well in the chan- 

1 Shaban commenced on the 28th December 1A05. 

2 Was armour-bearer, or perhaps provost-marshal. 

3 Upwards of a hundred feet. 

< The Shutcrluk is a species of camel which lias very little hair, and is used for carrying burdens. 
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nel as along the banks of the river, and maintained the fight by discharges of arrows. 
Muhammed Ali Mobasher Beg, one of the new Amirs, wliom I had distinguished by 
particular marks of favour, and who was a very brave and able man, and a deserving 
young officer, had neglected to put on his coat of mail ; as he advanced rather near to 
the place where the road was blocked up by the branches, he was struck by an arrow 
in the kidneys, and expired on the spot. We had come up hurriedly, and many of us 
had not taken time P'lt on our armour. One or two arrows passed whizzing by, and 
missed us. Ahmed Yusef Beg, in evident alarm, said every time, ‘‘ You should not 
have come here unarmed — yon must go back. I have observed two or three arrows 
graze close by your head.” — I replied, ‘‘ Be you bold : as good arrows have many a 
time passed my head.” At this very moment, on our right, K^sim Beg, with his 
band, discovered a place wliere the stream could be crossed, and having gained a foot- 
ing on the opposite side, no sooner pushed on his horse to the charge, than the Haza- 
ras, unable to keep their ground, took to flight. The party tliat had got in among 
them, followed them in close pursuit, dismounting and cutting numbers of them down. 
In reward for his bravery on this occasion, I bestowed Baiigash on Kasim Beg as a 
provision. Khatim Korbegi also signalized himself on this expedition, on which ac- 
count I gave him the office of Korbegi, which had been held by Sheikh Dervish 
Gokultash. To Kepek Kuli Baba, for his good conduct, I gave Muhammed Ali 
Mobasher Beg’s office. Sultan Kuli Chinak went in pursuit of them, but it was im- 
}K>8sible to leave the road on account of the quantity and depth of the snow. I myself 
accompanied the pursuers ; we fell in with the sheep and herds of horses of the Ha- 
zaras, near their winter habitations. I collected, for my own share, to the number of 
four or five hundred sheep, and twenty or twenty-five horses. Sultan K^^b’, and 
two or three other persons who were at hand, were joint sharers, I mys'^®”“*^**H 
twice on a plundering party. This was one of the times. The other was alsS ag?^®^ 
these very Turkoman Hazaras, when, on my return from Khorasan, I led a forJf^ 
against them, and brought off numbers of their horses and sheep. The wives and little 
children of the Hazaras escaped on foot to the snow-covered hillocks, and there re- 
mained. We were rather remiss in following them. The day, too, was far spent; 
we therefore went and halted at the huts of the Hazaras. ^ 

This winter the snow lay very deep. At this place, off the road, it '/jached up to 
the horses’ cruppers; the picket^ appointed for the night-watch round thl^^camp, were 
obliged to remain on horseback till day-break, in consequence of the dA>th of the 
snow. I 

Next morning we began to move back, and passed the niglit in the wiijper huts of 
the Hazaras, within the valley of Khesh. Marching thence we halted at Jenglik. 
Yarek Taghai and some others having lagged a little behind, I dbe*ected them to pro- 
c>eed and take the Hazaras who had shot Sheikh Dervish. These wretches, infatuated 
by the blood on their heads, still remained in the cave. Our people, on coming up, 
filled the cave witli smoke, took seventy or eighty Hazaras, and passed a greater num- 
ber under the edge of the sword. 


Chcghd^wel. 
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On finishing this inroad against the Haz&ras, we moved down the river BarA.n, into (iocs to 
the vicinity of Ai-toghdi, for the purpose of collecting the revenue of Nijrow. While 
I remained at Ai-toghdi, Jehangir Mirza waited upon me from Ghazni. 

At this time, on the 13th of Ramzan, I was attacked with so severe a lumbago, that flw iiihcss, 
for forty days I was unable to move, and was obliged to be turned from one side to j / 
the other by my people. Among the glens of the valley of Nijrow, that of Bechgliaii 
is the chief, and is the principal district in the valley. The headman, Hussain Ghaihi 
Agha, and his younger brother, were noted for their rebellious and contumacious 
spirit. I dispatched ^ division against him, under the command of Jehangir Mirza, 
whom I made Kasim Beg accompany. The detachment went, attacked, and took by 
storm, a rough stone fort, or sanger, which had been thrown up, and inflicted on part 
of them the punishment they deserved. In consequence of the pain I suffered from 
my lumbago, they made a sort of litter, in which I was conveyed from the banks of 
the Baran to the city, wh(;re I was lodged in the Bostan-Sera, and spent there some 
part of that winter. My first complaint was not removed, when I was seized with 
boils on my right cheek, which 1 got lanced. I also used laxatives for this dis- 
order. 

On getting better I moved into the Charbagh. .Jehangir Mirza came thither to pay Defection 
his respects to me. Yusef and Behlol, the sons of Ayub, from the time they had join- 
ed the Mirza, had been instigating him to seditious and treasonable practices. 1 did 
not on this occasion find Jehangir Mirza what he had formerly been. In the course 
of a few days he set out from his quarters, put on his mail, and went off hastily for 
Ghazni. Having taken Kila Baki, and killed several of the men in it, he completely 
plundered the place. H(* then pushed on, accompanied by all his retainers of every 
description, and directed his route through the midst of the Hazaras towards Baraian ' 
Almighty (iod knows that neither from me, nor any person dependent on me, did he 
receive any provocation by word or deed to occasion such violent measures. I after- 
wards learned that he assigned the following cause for his flight. At the time when 
Jehangir Mirza came from Ghaznin, and Ka^im Beg and the rest of the Begs wont out ( au^ts 
to meet him, the Mirza had thrown off a falcon at a Budineh, or quail. When the ' * 
falcon had overtaken it, and was in the act of seizing it in his pounces, the quail dash- 
ed itself on the ground. There was a cry, ‘‘ Has he taken it or not Kasim Beg 
observed, When he has reduced his enemy to such a plight, he will not let him off. 

No doubt, he will take him.” This expression struck him, was misinterpreted, and was 
subsequently one of the causes of the Mirza’s elopement. They also noted and trea- 
sured up one or two expressions still more idle and unmeaning than even this. In a 
word, having acted at Ghazni in the manner that has been mentioned, they passed 
through the midst of the Hazaras, and repaired to the Aimaks.- At that time the 
Aim&ks had left Nasir Mirza, hut were in a state of liostilities with the Uzbeks, and 
lived in Yai, Aster&b, and the summer habitations in that (j[uarter. 

1 Bamian, or But-Bamian, lies north-west from Ghazni, among the hills. 

a The Aimaks inhabit the hill-country west of the Hazaras, towards Herat. This, however, appears 
to have been only one wandering tribe of them. 
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At this very juncture Sultan Hussain Mirza having come to a determined resolution 
to check the progress of Muhammed Sheihani Khan, summoned all his sons to attend 
him. He also sent Syed Afzel, the son of Syed Sultan Ali Khab-bin (the dreamer), 
to summon me. It appeared to me expedient to march towards Khorasan on many 
accounts. One of these was, that when a mighty prince like Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
who filled the throne of Tairnur Beg, had collected his sons and Amirs from every 
quarter, with the intention of attacking so formidable an enemy as Sheibani Khan, if 
others went on their feet, it became me to accompany them were it on my head ; if 
others went against him with sticks, it was my business to go were it only with stones. 
Another consideration was, that .Tehaiigir Mirza having shown his hostility, it became 
necessary eithei* to remove his animosity, or to repel his aggressions. 

This year Sheibani Khan besieged Hussain Suli in Khwarizm, which lie took after 
a siege of ten months. In the course of this siege a number of desperate actions were 
fought, and the men of Khwarizm disjdayed many deeds of consummate bravery, and 
distinguished themselves by their gallant exertions ; they discharged their arrows with 
so much force that often they pierced through both shield and mail, and frequently 
riglit through the double cuirass. For ten months was the siege protracted ; when, 
there being no hope of succour from any quarter, some mean and dastardly wTetches 
among the inhabitants, having lost heart, entered into an understanding with the Uz- 
beks, and introduced them into the fortress. Hussain Sufi, on hearing the alarm, re- 
paired to the spot, charged those who had scaled the walls, and while in the act of 
driving them out, was struck with an arrow, and died. This put an end to the con- 
test, and the place was taken. The blessing of God rest on Hussain Sufi, who never 
licsitated for a moment, in the midst of danger and distress, gallantly to expose his 
life at the call of duty. 

Sheibani Kban having committed Khwarizm to the care of Kuchek-bi,^ himself re- 
paired to Samarkand. 

In the latter jiart of this year, in the month of Zilhajeh,- Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
when he had collected an army for the purpose ol‘ acting against Sheibani Khan, and 
liad advanced as far as Baba Ilahi, was called to the mercy of God. 

He was born in the year 842 at Ilcri, in the time of Shah-rokh Mirza. Sultan 
Hussain was the son of Mansur, the son of Baikra, the son of Omer-Sheikh, the son 
of Amir Taiinur. IMansur Mirza and Baikra Mirza never mounted the throne. His 
mother was Firdzeh Begum, a grand-daughter of Taiinur Beg. Sultan Hussain Mirzii 
was also the grandson of Miranshah. He was of exalted birth, and of royal race by 
both parents. Tliere were born of that marriage, two brothers and two sisters of the 
full blood, Baikra Mirza, Sultan Hussain Mirza, Aka Begum, and another sister, 
whom Ahmed Khan married. Baikra Mirza, though elder than Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
served under him, but did not attend in tlie Diwan. Except when in the Diwan, they 
were accustomed to sit on the same cushion. The younger brother bestowed on him 

^ It will be remarked, that several of Sheibani's oflficers are called Bi, as Kamber-bi, Kuchek«bi, Sec. 
Thib title of Bi is still given among the Uzbeks to the heads of families or clans. 

- The 1st of Zilhajcli corresponds to the 25th April, 1506. 
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the government of Balkh, which he held many years. He had three sons, Sultan Mu- 
hammed Mirza, Sultan Weis Mirza, and Sultan Iskiinder Mirza. Aka Begum was 
the Mirza’s elder sister ; she married Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the grandson of Mi- 
ransliah. She had one son named Kuchek Mirza, who at first entered into the service 
of his maternal uncle ; hut afterwards, renouncing tlie military life, devoted himself to 
letters. lie is said to have become very learned, and had a genius for poetry. The 
following is one of his Rubais (quatrains) : — 

(Persian.) For a while I plumed myself on my virtuous life ; 

I vaunted myself on my adherence to the rules of piety : 

When Love came, wliat became of Virtue and Devotion ? 

Thanks bo to Cod that I have proved myself. 

There is a coincidence between those lines and a quatrain of the Miilla (Jjimi’s). 
Latterly he went on the pilgrimage of Mekka. Bcdkeh Begum was the Mirza’s young- 
er sister. She was given in marriage to Ahmed Khan,^ the Khan of Ilaji Terkhaii. 
She had two sons by him, who came to Heri, and were long in the Mirza’s service. 

He had strait narrow eyes, his body was robust and firm from the waist down- 
wards he was of a slendeier make. Although he was advanced in years and had a 
white bejird, he dressed in gay-coloured red and green woollen clothes. He usually 
wore a cap of black lamb’s skin, or a kilpak. * Now and then, on festival days, he put 
on a small turban lied in three folds, ^ broad and showy, and having placed a plume 
nodding over it, went in this style to prayers. 

On first mounting the throne, he took it into his head that he would cause the 
names of the twelve Imams * to be recited in the Khutbeh. Many used their endea- 
vours to jirevent him. Finally, however, he directed and arranged everything ac- 
cording to the orthodox Sunni faith. From a disorder in his joints, he was unable to 
perform his prayers, nor could he observe the stated fasts. He was a lively, pleasant 
man. Ilis temper was rather hasty, and his language took after his temper. In many 
instances he displayed a prolbund reverence for the faith; on one occasion, one of his sons 
having slain a man, he delivered him up to the avengers of blood to be carried before 
the judgment-seat of the Kazi. For about six or seven years after he first ascended 
tlie throne, he was very guarded in abstaining from such things jis were forbidden by 
the law ; afterwards he became addicted to drinking wine. During nearly forty years 
that he was King of Khorasan, not a day passed in which ho did not drink after mid- 
day prayers ; but he never drank wine in the morning. His sons, the whole of the 
soldiery, and the town’s-pcople, followed his example in this respect, and seemed to vie 
with each other in debauchery and lasciviousness. lie was a brave and valiant man. 


' Ahmed Khan, the son of Haji Terkhun, chief of the Kozaks.— Zryrfcw. The reading in the text is 
that of the other manuscripts. Ilaji-tcrkhan is the proper name of Astrakhan. 

2 Literally, he was lion-bodied. The Kilpuk is the Turkoman cap. * Seh-pich. 

^ This was a proof that he was then a Shia. The Khiitbch is the prayer for the prince. 

The word perform may be excused in speaking of Musulman prayers, as a great part of them consists 
in ceremonial bendings and prostrations. Hence the disease in his joints made it difficult for Sultan 
Hussain Mirza to observe the injunctions of the law. 
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He often engaged sword in hand in fight, nay, frequently distinguished his prowess 
hand to hand several times in the course of the same fight. No person of the race of 
Taimur Beg ever equalled Sulttin Hussain Mirza in the use of the scymitar. He had 
a turn for poetry, and composed a Diwan. He wrote in the Turki. His poetical name 
was Hussaini. Many of his verses are far from being bad, but the whole of the Mirza’s 
Diwan is in llie same measure. Although a prince of dignity, both as to years and ex- 
tent of territory, he was as fond as a child of keeping butting rams, and of amusing 
himself will) flying ])igcons and cock-fighting. 

One of his exploits was on the banks of the river of KCxrkan,^ when he plunged into 
the stream, passed it, and completely routed a party of Uzbeks. Another was, when 
Sultan Abusaid Mirza nominated Muhammed Ali Bakhshi to the command of three 
thousand horse, with instructions to proceed without halt, and attack him by surprise, 
Sultan Hussain Mirza advanced to meet them with only sixty men, fell upon them 
straightway, and fairly discomfited them. This was a gallant and most distinguished 
achievement of Sultan Hussain Mirza. On another occasion he had a battle with 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza at Asteriibad, and defeated him. He had also another fight 
at Asterabad, when he beat Hussain Turkoman Saadlimek. Another of his battles 
was after mounting the throne, when he engaged and routed Yadgar Muhammed Mirza 
in Khabaran. Another of his exploits was when, passing the bridge of the Murghiib,* 
he proceeded by forced marches, and surprised and took prisoner YMgar Muhammed 
Mirza, who was lying in a state of intoxication in the Bagh-Taghan (or Raven Gar- 
den),* after a debauch, and by this success gained the undisturbed possession of Edio- 
rasan. Another of them was at Chekman, in the vicinity of Andekhud and Shaber- 
ghaii,^ where he encountered and defeated Sultan Mahmud Mirza. Another of them 
was, when Ababekcr Mirza came from Irak, accompanied by the Turkomans of the 
Black-shee]!,'* defeated Ulugh Beg Mirza in Takaneh and Khimar, and took Kabul, 
which he abandoned in consequence of the confusions in Irak, passed by way of 
Kheiber, traversed the territory of Khushabt» and Multan, and entered Sivi,7 from 
wlieuce he proceeded and occupied Kerman ; but being unable to retain it, he again 
entered the country of Khorasan, when Sultan Hussain Mirza came upon him by sur- 
prise, and took him prisoner. On another occsision, at the bridge of Chiragh, he de- 
feated Badla-ez-zeman Mirza, one of his own sons. At another time he raised an army, 
with which he besieged Kundez, but was forced to abandon the siege ; on another oc- 
casion he besieged Hissar, but not succeeding, he raised the siege. Another of his 
enterprizes was when he marched against Zulnun Beg's country ; the Darogha of Bist 
surrendered the place,** but he could effect nothing farther, and was obliged even to 
abandon Bist and retreat. Sultan Hussain Mirza, though a great and warlike prince, 

' Kurkan, Gurgan, or Jorjan, lies on the south-east of the Caspian. 

* Pule-murghab — ^perhaps the name of a village. At Herat. 

* About 60 miles west from fialkh. ® Karakueluk. 

^ East of the Sind. ^ Siwistan. 

This transaction, and the one which follows it, have been already mentioned in the Memfoirs. Bost, or 
Bist, 18 the Kila Beast of Mr Elphinstone’s map, on the left bank of the Helmend, below its junction with 
the Arghand-ab. This expedition of Sultan Hussain Mirza was against Zemin Dawer, which is higher 
up on the opposite bank of the Helmend, and river of Siabbend. 

1 
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accomplished nothing wortliy of his dignity in these two or three enterprizes, and re- 
turned baffled. At another time, he engaged and defeated in the Auleng-Nishin his 
son Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, who had advanced, accompanied by Shah Shuja Beg, the 
son of Zulnuti Beg. On this occasion a singular coincidence occurred. Sultan Hussain 
Mirza, having divided his army, had sent the main body towards Asterfflmd. On the 
very day of the battle, the army that had been disjiatciied against Asterabad returned 
and joined him : and the very same day, Sultan Masaud Mirza, from whom Iliss0,r 
had been wrested by Baiesangher Mirza, made his appearance from another quarter, and 
also joined Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

His kingdom was that, of Khorasan, which on the east has Balkh, on the west Bos- His dumu 
tarn and Dainglian, on the iiortli Khwarizin, and on the south Khaiidahar and Sistan. 

After tlie fine city of Heri fell into his hands, his whole time was devoted, night and 
day, to revelry and enjoyment ; and there was not one of his servants or dependents, 
who, ill like manner, did not give himself up to pleasure and riot. The cares of 
ambition and the necessary toils of military discipline were consequently neglected. 

Hence, down to the time of his death, his dominions and servants went on diminish- 
ing, without getting any coiTesponding increase. 

He had fourteen sons and eleven daughters who lived. The eldest of his sons was 
Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, whose mother was the daughter of Senjer Mirza of Merv. Uadla-ty- 
Another was Shah (iherib Mirza. Although his form was not prepossessing, he 
had a fine genius ; and though his constitution was feeble, he had a powerful style. 

He assumed the poetical name of (jJhurbi, and composed a diwaii. He wrote verses Mir/a. 
both in Persic and Turki. The following is his: — 

I had a passing glance of a fairy face, and became inflamed to madness with her love ; 

What is her name, where her abode, 1 know not. 

Sultan Hussain Mirza gave Shah Gherib the government of Heri for some time. He 
dejiarted in his father^s lifetime, leaving no son nor daughter. 

Another was Muzaffer Hussain Mirza, who was the favourite son of Sultan Hussain Miuaffcr 
Mirza, although there was nothing in his manners or conduct to justify sucli marked * 
favour.^ In consequence of the decided partiality which he showed to this son, several 
of the others were induced to revolt. Khadijeh Begum, who had been a concubine of 
Sultan Abusaid Mirza’s, was the mother of the two last-mentioned Mirzas. She had 
likewise a daughter by the Mirza, named Ak Begum,^ 

Another of his sons was Abul Hassan Mirza. Another was Kepek Mirza,^ as he was Abul iias- 
generally called, but his name was Muhammed Mokhsin Mirza. The mother of these xep^ 
two was Latifeh Sultan Aghacheh. Mir/as. 

Another was Abu Terab Mirza, who in early life was highly extolled for his rapid Abu Terib 
acquirements. When his father’s illness increased and became extreme, having heard ^***‘2»* 
something to alarm him, he went to Irak, accompanied by his younger brother, Mu- 
liammed Hussain Mirza. He there renounced the profession of arms, and betook him- 
self to that of a dervish. I never heard of him afterwards. He had one son, Sohrab 


1 The Fair Princess.— 


2 Eepek Mirza, from being round-shouldered. — Leyden, 
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Mirza^ who was in my service when I defeated Khamzeh Sultan, Mehedi Sultan, and 
the other Sultans, and took Hissar. This young man was blind of one eye. He was 
singularly ill-favoured, and his manners corresponded with his looks. Having been 
guilty of something extremely reprehensible, he found it impossible to remain in my 
employment, and repaired to Asterabad, where Najem Sani inflicted on him condign 
punishment for his misdeeds. 

Muhammed Another soil was Muhammed Hussain Mirza. He and Shah Ismael ^ were once 
imprisoned in tlie same place in Irak, at whicli time he became one of Shah Ismael’s 
di8ei])leK5 and from that period was a rank heretic.- Although liis father, his elder 
brotlier, and his younger brothers, were all orthodox Sunnis, he continued a blind and 
confirmed Rafzi (heretic) till his death in Asterabad. His character stood high as a 
brave and courageous warrior ; but I never heard any of his exploits that deserve to 
be recorded. He had a genius for poetry ; the following is his : — 

(JPmi«n.) — In the pursuit of what game dost thou range thus dust-defiled ? 

From the ardours of whose warm heart art thou thus bathed in perspiration ? 


Another was Feridun Hussain Mirza. He was a powerful archer, and an excellent 
marksman. They say that his gurdehieh (or double-stringed bow) required forty 
mans'^ weight to make the ears meet. He was himself a man of bravery, but not 
fortunate in battle. He was beat wherever he engaged. At Rebat-e-Dodez, Feridun 
Hussain Mirza, and his younger brother Ebn Hussain Mirza, engaged Taimur Sultan 
and Ubeid Sultan, and were defeated. On that occasion, Feridun Hussain Mirza 
distinguished himself by his strenuous exertions. At Damghan, Feridun Hussain 
Mirza and Muhammed Zeman Mirza** fell into the hands of Sheibak Khan. He killed 
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'luhamiiied 

ilfaasfim 

Mir/a 


neither of them, but set them at liberty. Afterwards, when Shah Muhammed Diwa- 
neh fortified Kilat ' for a siege, he repaired thither ; and when the Uzbeks took Kilat, 
was made prisoner, and put to death. TJiese three last-mentioned princes were all by 
Mingeli-bi Aghacheh, an Uzbek concubine of the Mirza’s. 

Another was Haider, whose mother was Paiendeh Sultan Begum, the daughter of 
Sultan Abusaid Mirza. In his father’s lifetime he for some time enjoyed tlie govern- 
ment of Meshhid and Balkh. At the siege of Hissar, Sultan Hussain Mirza betrothed 
this son to the daughter of Sultan Mahmud Mirza by Khanzadeh Begum, concluded 
a peace, and raised the siege of Hissar. By her he had one daughter, called Shad 
Begum, who lived to grow up. She latterly came to Kabul, and was given to Aadel 
Sultan. Haider Mirza also departed this life before his father. 

Another was Muhammed Maasum Mirza, to whom Kandahar was given by his 
father, Sultan Hussain Mirza. On that occasion a daughter of Ulugh Beg Mirza was 
betrothed to this son. After she was brought to Heri he made a grand festival, and 


^ Shah Ismael was the founder of the Sefvi dynasty in Persia. He was a rigid Shia, and a man of 
great learning and piety. 

• That is, he became a Shia. 

^ If the Tabriz man, this would be about 290 pounds. 

* A son of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza. 

^ This is the Kilat in Khorasan, famous as the birth-place of Nadir Shah. 
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erected a magnificent pavilion ^ for the occasion. Though he bestowed Kandahar on 
this prince, yet everything tliat was done, be it black or be it white, was done by 
Shah Beg Argliun ; the Mirza liad neither jiower nor influence in the matter ; for 
which reason he would not continue at Kandahd,r, but returned to Khorasan, where 
he died in his father’s lifetime. 

Another was Farekh Hussain Mirza, who did not reach any great age, and did not Tarckh 
survive liis younger brother Ibrahim Hussain Mirza. MirT" 

Anothtir wjis Ibraliim Hussain Mirza, whose talents were thought respectable. He lUrAlnm 
was eternally drinking tlje wine of Heri to excess, and died of hard drinking in his ” 
father’s lifetime. 

Another was Ebn Hussain Mirza, who, with Muliammed Kdjsim Mirza, will be Ebn I Jus. 
mentioned in the sequel. The mother of these five Mirzas was Papa Agh^heh, who 
was a concubine. hammed 

His eldest daughter was Sultanim Begum, who had no brother or sister of the full jfhr/a* 
blood. Her mother, Juli Begum, was the daughter of one of the Begs of the Azaks. Sultamm 
Sultanim Begum was very eloquent and ingenious, but her remarks in conversation 
were frequently rude and ill-timed. Her elder brother gave her in marriage to Sultan 
Weis Mirza, the son of Miangi Baikra Mirza, by whom she had one son and one 
daughter. This daughter was givcm to Isan Kuli Sultan, the younger brother of Dil- 
hars Sultan, one of the Shaban Sultans. Sultan Muhammed Mirza, on Avhom I have 
conferred the government of Kanuj, is the son of this marriage. Sultanim Begum set 
out along with her grandson for Hindostan, but expired at Nilab on the journey. Her 
attendants returned back with her remains, while her grandson continued his routes 
and joined me. 

Again, by Paiemdeh Sultan Begum, Sultan Hussain Mirza had four daughters. 

The eldest of them was Ak Begum, who was married to Muhammed Kasim Arlat, the Ak 
grandson of Begah Begum, Baber Mirza’s^ younger sister. By him she had one 
daughter, named Karakuz Begum, (the black-eyed princess,) Avho was married to Na- 
sir Mirza. The second of the daughters was Kechek Begum. Sultan Masadd Mirza Ktchek 
was extremely attached to her, but whatever efforts he made, Paiendeh Sultan Begum, 
having an aversion to him, would not consent to th(j match. She was afterAvards 
married to Mulla Khwajeh, Avho was of the family of Syed Ata. The third sister, Bciraij in- 
Begah Begum, and the fourth, Agha Begum, were given to Baber Mirza,'* and Sultan 
Murad Mirza, the sons of his younger sister Rabiat Sultan Begum. gum. 

By Mangcli-bi Aghacheh he had two daughters ; the elder was giA^en to Syed Ab- 
dalla Mirza, Avho was descended of the Syeds of Andekhud, and the grandson, by a 
daughter, of Baikra Mirza. She had one son named Syed Berkch. When 1 took Sa- 
markand, he came and entered my service. He afterwards went to Urgenj,^ and 
aspired to the sovereignty. The Kezelbashes slew him in Asterabad. The name of 


1 Chur-tak. 

2 Probably Baber Mirza, the grandson of Shahrokh Mirza, who was for several years King of Khora- 
san, and whose transactions in Khorasan, Persia, and Maweralnaher, make a great figure in the history 
of the times. This able prince died in 1457 . 

3 This is evidently a difiercnt Baber Mirza from the one last-mentioned. 

^ In Khwarizm. 

& The Kezelbashes, or red bonnets, are the Persians, so called from a red cap worn by their soldiers. 
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the other daughter was Fatimah Sultan. She was married to Y^gar Muhammed 
Mirza, who was of the line of Taimur Beg. 

By Papa Aghacheh he had three daughters. The eldest was Sultan Nizad Begum. 
Sultan Hussain Mirza gave her in marriage to Sekander Mirza, the younger son of 
his elder brother. The second daughter was Begum Sultan, who was bestowed on 
Sultan Masaiid Mirza, after the loss of his eyesight. By him she had one son and 
one daughter. The daughter was taken charge of, and brought up by Apak Begum, 
one of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s ladies. She came to Kabul from Heri, and Apak mar- 
ried her to Syed Mirza. After the Uzbeks liad put to death Masaud Sultan, Begum 
Sultan set out with her son, for Mekka. 1 have received information that she and her 
son are now in Mekka. The third daughter was married to one of the Syeds of An- 
dekhucl, well known under the name of Syed Mirza. 

He had one other daughter, called Aisha Sultan, by a concubine. Her mother was 
Zobcidah Aghacheh, the grand-daughter of Hussain Slieikfi Taimur, of the race of the 
Sliaban Sultans. This daughter was given in marriage to Kasim Sultan. By him she 
had one son, Kasim Hussain, who came to Hindostan, entered into my service, and 
was in the holy war against liana Saiika. I gave him the government of Bedaun. 
After Kasim Sultan, she married Buran Sultan, one of liis relations, by whom she bad 
another son named Abdallah Sultan, who is at present in my service, and although 
young, acquits himself very respectably. 

The first wife whom he married was Begah Sultan Begum, the daughter of Senjer 
Mirza of Merv. By her he had Badia-ez-zeman Mirza. She was extremely cross- 
tempered, and fretted Sultan Hussain Mirza beyond endurance, till tlio Mirza, driven 
to extremities by lu'r insutferable humour, divorced her. What could he do ? The 
Mirza was in the right ; 

(JVrAm?/.) — A bad wife in a good man’s bouse, 

Kvcii in this world, makes a hell on earth. ^ 

May tlie Almighty remove sucli a visitation from every good Moslem ; and God 
grant that such a thing as an ill-tempered, cross-grained wife, be not left in the world * 

Another of his wives was Juli Begum, the daugliter of one of the chiefs of the Az- 
tiks, by whom he had Sultanim Begum. 

Aiiotlier was Sheher-banu Begum, the ckugliter of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, whom 
he married after be ascended the throne. At the battle of Chekman, when all the 
Mirza's ladies descended from their litters and mounted on horseback, this princess, 
relying on her younger brother,* did not leave her litter nor take to horse. This was 
reported to the Mirza, who thereupon divorced her, and married her youngest sister, 
Paiciideh Sultan Begum. After the Uzbeks took Khorasaii, Paiendeh Sultan Begum 
went to Irak, where she died in distress. 

Another was Khadijeli Begum, who had been a concubine of Sultan Abusaid 
Mirza, and born him one daughter, who was named Ak Begum (or the Fair Lady). 
After the defeat of Sultan Abusaid Mirza in Irak, this lady came to Heri, where 

^ From the Gulistin of Sadi. 

2 The battle of Chekman was fought between Sultan Hussain IMirza, and Sultan Mahmud Mirza, 
who was the son of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, and the brother of Sheher-banu Begum. 
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Sultan Hussain Mirza took her, and being passionately fond of her, raised her from 
the rank of concubine to that of Begum. Sh^ finally managed liim entirely according 
to her will and pleasure. It was by her intrigues that Muhammed Momin Mirza* was 
put to death. She was the chief cause of the rebellions of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s 
sons. She regarded herself as a personage of profound sense, but was in truth a foolish, 
talkative woman She was, besides, heretical in her religious opinions. She had two 
sons, Shah Gherib Mirza and Mozaffer Hussain Mirza. 

Another of his wives was Apak Begum, by whom he had neither son nor daughter. A})ak 
Papa Aghacheh, who was so much attached to her, was her foster sister ; having no 
children herself, she brought up the sons of Papa Aghacheh us her own. She attend- 
ed the Mirza with very tender care during his illnesses ; indeed, no lady of his family 
equalled her in dutiful attentions. The year that I came to Hindustan she arrived from 
Ileri. I showed her all the respect and kindness in my power. While I was besieging 
Chandcri, I learned that, at KM)ul, she had departed to the mercy of God. 

Of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s concubines, one was Latif Sultan, by whom he had Abul 
flassan Mirza, and Kepek Mirza. Latif Sul- 

Another of them was Mengcli-bi Agliacheh, who was an Uzbek, and one of Sheher- 
banu Begum’s people. She was the mother of Ahu Terah Mirza, of Muhammed Hus- Agh.tchcli. 
sain Mirza, and of Feridun Mirza. She had also two daughters. 

Another of them was Papa Aghacheh, the foster-sister of Apak Begum. The Mirza PapaAgba- 
having seen and liked her, took her ; and she was the mother of five sons and four 
daughters, as has been mentioned. 

Another was Begi Sultan Aghachech, by whom he had neither son nor dsiughter. 

He had many other concuhines and women : those whom I have mentioned were 
the most eminent of his wives and concubines. There was no prince of his time who 
could be compared to Sultan Hussain Mirza in power, nor any city of Islam like Heri ; 
yet it is remarkable, that of his fourteen sons,** only three were legitimate. The con- 
sequences of vice and debauchery manifested their baleful influence on himself, his 
sons, his tribes, and hordes (ils and uluses). It was one of the judgments which they 
drew down, that, of so large a family, in seven or eight years, not a trace or vestige 
remained, except only Muhammed Zeman Mirza.** 

With regard to his Amirs, one of them was Muhammed Berenduk BirlaiJ, who was His Amirs, 
descended of Jaku Birlas ; his genealogy runs thus : — Muhammed Berenduk,** the son 
of Jehan-shah, the son of .Jaku Birlas. He was first a Beg in the service of Baber ‘l‘‘k Birl.is. 
Mirza, and was afterwards in high favour with Sultan Abusaid Mirza,"' who gave Kabul 
to him and .Tehangir Birlas, and appointed him governor to his son Ulugh Beg Mirza,® 

After the death of Sultan Ahusaid Mirza, Ulugh Beg Mirza formed designs to rid 
himself of the two Birlas; hut they, having discovered his plans, placed him under 
custody, moved away with their ils and uluses, and marched for Kundez. On reach- 

* This young prince was the son of Badia-ez-zeraan Mirza, the eldest son of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

2 Badia-ez-zemun Mirza, Shah Gherib Mirza, and Mozaffer Hussain Mirza. 

This prince was in Baber’s service in India. 

* In the margin of the Tuzuk is the following note,— Muhammed Feridun ben Muhammed Keli Khan 
ben Mirza Ah ben Berenduk Birlas. — Leyden. 

^ The grandfather of Baber. Afterwards King of Kabul. 
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ingf the top of Hindu-kusb, they sent back the Mirza in the handsomest manner to 
Kabul ; while they themselves proceeded on to Khorasan to Sultan Hussain Mirza, who 
f^ave them the most favourable reception. Muhammed Bcrcnduk Beg was a very pru- 
dent and wise man, and incomparably the first in distinction at the court of Heri. 
He was extremely fond of his hawks, insomuch, that if he at any time learned that 
one of his hawks was dead or lost, he used to take the name of one of his sons, and 
say, Had such a son died, or such an one broken his neck, I would have thought 
nothing of it in comparison with the death or loss of such a hawk.” 

Another of his Amirs was Mozaffer Birlas, who attended him in all his wars. I 
know not in what manner he contrived to ingratiate himself so much with the Mirza, 
but tliat prince loaded him with favours. Such was the Mirza’s familiarity with him, 
tliat in liis first campaigns they entered into an agreement, that whatsoever country 
should be conquered, four parts should belong to the Mirza and two to him. A strange 
agreement ! How could it possibly answer for a monarch to adopt a servant as the 
partner of his sovereignty ? Such an agreement could never have answered even with 
his own brother or son. How could it succeed with one of his Amirs or Captains ? 
After he had mounted the throne he became ashamed of this compact, but to no pur- 
pose. This wrong-headed man, singularly distinguished as he had been by the Mirza’s 
favour, only presumed the more on it, and behaved factiously. The Mirza, not being 
able to retain him within the limits of his duty, is said finally to have poisoned him. 
The omniscient God knows with truth what befell him. 

Another of them was Ali Shir Beg Nawai, who was not so much his Amir as his 
friend. In their youth they had been schoolfellows, and were extremely intimate. 1 
know not for what offence he was driven from Heri by Sultan Aliusaid Mirza; but he 
went to Samarkand, wdiere he remained for several years, and was protected and 
patronised by Ahmed Haji Beg. Ali Shir Beg was celebrated for tlie elegance of his 
manners ; and tliis elegance and polish were ascribed to the conscious pride of high 
fortune : but tliis was not the case ; they were natural to him, and he had precisely 
the same refined manner when he was in Samarkand. Indeed, Ali Sliir Beg was an 
incomparable person. From the time that poetry was first written in the Turki lan- 
guage, no man has written so much and so well. He composed six mesnevis in 
verse, five in imitation of the Khamsah’ (of Nizami), and one in imitation of the Maii- 
tik-ut-teir^ (the Speech of the Birds). This last he called Lissan-ut-teir (the Tongue 
of the Birds). He also composed four diwaiis of ghazcls (or odes), entitled, Tlie 
Singularities of Infancy, The Wonders of Youth, The Marvels of Manhood, and The 
Benefits of Age.** He likewise composed several other works, which are of a lower 
class and inferior in merit to these. Of that number is an imitation of the Epistles of 

^ The Khamsali, or Five Poems of Nizami, are XhQ Mo1chztn^e~asrar, or Magazine of Secrets ; Khus- 
o'ou-Shirm, the Loves of Khosrou and Shirin; Ldli-Mejnun^ the Loves of Ia41i and Mejriun ; Sckari’- 
dcr-namch, the Alexandriad ; and the Khirid^nameh, Aristotle's Instructions to Alexander. Some copies 
have the Heft-Paiker^ or Seven Statues, instead of the Khirid-nameh. Nizami, who was one of the most 
eminent poets of Persia, died about A.D. 1180. 

2 The Mantilc-ut‘teir was written by the celebrated Sheik Ferid-ed-din Atar, better known in Europe 
as the author of a Pend-nameh. 

3 Gheraib-u-Sighcr, Newader-u-Shehab, Bedaia-ul-Waset, and Fewaid-ul-Keber. 
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Moulana Abdal-rahman Jami, which he partly wrote and partly collected. The ob- 
ject of it is to enable every person to find in it a letter suited to any business on Avhich 
he may desire to write. He also wrote the Mizan-al-Auzaii (the Measure of Mea- 
sures) on Proi^ody, in which he is very incorrect ; for, in describing tlie measures of 
twenty-four rubais (quatrains), he has erred in the measures of four ; he has also made 
some mistakes regarding other poetical measures, as will be evident to any one who 
has attended to the structure of Persian verse. He besides completed a diwan ^ in 
Persian, and in his Persian compositions he assumed the poetical name of Fani.' 

Some of his Persian verses are not bad, but the greater part of them are heavy and poor. 

He hjis also left excellent pieces of music ; they are excellent both as to the airs them- 
selves and as to the preludes. There is not upon record in history any man who was 
a greater patron and protector of men of ingenuity and talent than Ali Shir Beg. 

Usta Kiili Muliammed, the celebratc'd Sheikhi, and Hussain Audi, who were so dis- 
tinguished for their skill in instrumental music, attained their high eminence and 
celebrity by the instructions and encouragement of Ali Shir Beg. Ustad Behzad and 
Shah Muzaffer owed the extent- of their reputation and fame in painting to his exer- 
tions and patronage ; and so many were the excellent works which owed their origin 
to him, that few persons ever effected anything like it. He had no son, nor daughter, 
nor wife, nor family : he passed through the world single and unencumbered. At first 
he was keeper of the signet ; in the middle part of his life he was invested with tlie 
dignity of Beg, and held the government of AsterabM for some time. He afterwards 
renounced the profession of arms, and would accept of nothing from the Mirza ; on 
the contrary, he annually presented him with a large sum of money as an offering. 

When Sultan Hussain Mirza returned from the Asterabad campaign, the Beg came 
out of the city to meet him ; between the moment of the Mirza’s saluting him and his 
rising, he was affected with a sudden stroke, which prevented his getting up, and lu^ 
was obliged to be carried off. The physicians were unable to render him any assist- 
ance, and next morning he departed to the mercy of God. One of his own couplets 
was highly applicable to his situation : — 

{Tarki .) — I perish of a mortal disease, though I know not what it is ; 

In this disease, what remedy can physicians administer ? 

Another of Sultan Hussain’s Begs was Wali Beg, who was of the race of Haji Seif- Wah Beg. 
od-din Beg. He Avas one of the Mirza’s principal Begs, but did not long survive that 
Prince’s accession to the throne. 

Another of them was Sheikh Hassan Taimur, who had been in high favour with Shw^kh 
Baber Mirza, by whom he was elevated to the rank of Beg. Taimur. 

Another of them was Nevian Beg. His father was of the Syeds of Termez, and his Ncvian 
mother was of the same extraction. Sultan Abusaid Mirza patronised him greatly, 
and he was the Beg who stood highest in the confidence of Ahmed Mirza. When 

1 The Persian diwan is a series of poems, in which each letter of the alphabet in its turn furnishes the 
rliyme. 

2 Every Persian poet has a takhellus, or poetical name, which he introduces into the last couplet of 
each ode. 

3 One of Sultan Abusaid’s sons, and king of Samarkand. 
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he went to Sultan Hussain Mirza, he was received by him with marked favour and 
promoted. He was a profligate, jolly, drinking, debauched libertine. Hassan Y&kub, 
from having been in his father’s service, was frequently called Hassan Nevi^n. 

Jehangir Another was Jcliangir Birlas, who was for some time joint governor of K^bul with 
Muhammed Biirendiik. He afterwards went to the court of Sultan Hussain Mirza, 
and was graciously received. His manners and deportment were remarkable for ele- 
gance and politeness. He was of a gay lively temper, and a great favourite of Badia- 
ez-zemA.n Mirza. He never forgot that Prince’s attachment to him, and always spoke 
of him in terms of praise. 

>lir/.A Another was Mirza Ahmed Ali Farsi. 

Another was Abdal KhMik Beg, whose grandfather, Firoz-ShA,h Beg, having re- 
\bilalKhi marks of favour from Shahrokh Mirza, this nobleman was from him 

Ilk Beg. called Abdal Klialik Firoz-Sbahi. He held the government of Khwarizm for some 
time. 

ibrdiimi Another of them was Ibrahim Duladai, who was profoundly skilled in the revenue 
Duiaddi. accounts, and in the course of public business. He was a second Muhammed Be- 
reiiduk. 

Zulndn Another was Zulnuii Arghun, a brave man. He distinguished himself above all the 
Arghun. young warriors, in the presence of Sultan Abusald Mirza, by hrs use of the scy- 

mitar, and afterwards, on every occasion on which he went into action, he acquitted 
himself witli distinction. His courage is uniinpeached, but certainly he was rather 
deficient in understanding. He left the service of our Mirzas, and betook himself to 
Sultan Hussain Mirza, who conferred on him the government of Ghur and the Nuk- 
deri country. With only seventy or eighty followers, he performed several very gal- 
lant exploits in that quarter. With but a handful of men he bravely vanquished and 
reduced large and numerous bodies of Hazaras and Nukderis; and these tribes were 
never so effectually settled and kept in order by any other person. Some time after- 
wards lie also got the Zemin-Dawer.^ His son Shall Shuja Arghun, though a boy, ac- 
companied his father in his expeditions, and sword in hand displayed great valour. 
Sultan Hussain Mirza, to gratify the father’s feelings, gave Kandahar to be held by 
the father and son in common. Afterwards, however, this father and son stirred up 
dissension between their sovereign and his son, and were the cause of dangerous re- 
bellions. In the same year in which I took Khosrou Shah, and separated him from 
his adherents and retainers, I likewise took Kabul from Mokim, the youngest son of 
Zulnun Arghun ; inconsequence of which, Ziilnun and Khosrou Shah, being both re- 
duced to great difficulties, repaired to Sultan Hussain Mirza’s court. After the demise 
of Sultan Hussain Mirza, Zulniin rose to very high rank, and the countries on the Da- 
menkoh (skirts of the mountains) of Heri, such as Ubqh and Chakhcheran,^ were given 
to him. He was Badia-cz-zeman’s prime adviser, as Muhammed Berenduk Birlas was 
Mozaffer Mirza’s Though a man of courage, he was ignorant, and somewhat crazed. 

^ The country of Zemin-Dawer lies west of Kandah&r, on the rightbank of the Helmend, reaching from 
Sirbesha, under the Hazara hills, to the Helmend. 

^ Ubeh lies about one degree east of Herat ; Chakhcheran lies four degrees east by south among the 
llazc'ira hills. 
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Had it not been for this craziness and ignorance^ he never would have made himself 
the dupe of such gross flattery, and exposed himself to scorn in consequence. The 
story is this : When he was prime minister, and in the chief confidence at Heri, seve- 
ral Sheikhs and Miillas came and told him that they had had an intercourse with the 
spheres, and that the title of Hezeber-ulla (the Lion of God) had been conferred on 
him ; that he was predestined to defeat the Uzbeks, and make them all prisoners. 

He, implicitly believing all this flattery, tied a kerchief round his neck, and returned 
thanks to God. When Sheibak Khan fell upon the Mirzas in the territory of Badghis, 
prevented their junction and discomfited tliem, Zulnun wiis in Kara Rcbat with a hun- 
dred or a hundred and fifty men, and relying on this prediction, boldly kept his ground, 
and made head against Sheibak Khaii. No sooner had Sheibak’s numerous troops 
come up, tlian this small body was surrounded and taken on the spot. Zulnun was 
made prisoner and put to death. He was a ])ious and orthodox believer, never ne- 
glected saying the appointed prayers, and frequently repeated the supererogatory ones. 

He was madly fond of chess ; if a person played at it with one hand, he played at it 
witli his two hands. ^ lie played without art, just as his fancy suggested. He was 
the slave of avarice and meanness. 

Another of the nobles was Derwish Ali Beg, who was the younger brother of the Derwl^h 
full blood of Ali Shir Beg, and for some time held the government of Balkh, which 
he managed creditably. He was, however, a muddle-brained, wrong-headed, dull man. 

Sultan Hussain Mirza, when he first advanced against Kundez and llissar, was 
baffled through his stupidity, and forced to retreat ; on which account he was dis- 
missed from his government of Balkh. In the year 916, when I went to Kundez, he l5lo. 
joined me. lie was a buffoon, and a silly fellow, as unfit for the exercise of dignified 
authority, as incapable of the virtues of social life. The favour which he experienced 
was entirely on account of his brother Ali Shir Beg. 

Another of them was Moghul Beg, who for some time possessed the government of MoghuJ 
Heri, and afterwards got that of Asterabad. From Asterabad he fled to Irak to Ya- 
kub Beg. He was of a low turn, and eternally gambling with dice. 

Another was Syed Beder, who was a man of great strength, and of very sweet syed Mer 
manners. He was highly skilled in the elegant arts, and danced singularly well, ex- 
hibiting dances of the most uncommon sort, of which he was generally himself the in- 
ventor. He was always in the Mirza’s immediate service, was his boon companion, 
and his comrade in his drinking-bouts. 

Another was Sultan Juneid Birlas, who latterly went into the service of Sultan Sultan Ju- 
Ahmed Mirza. This is the Sultan Juneid Birlas whose father is at present associated 
with him in the government of Jonpur. 

Another was Sheikh Abusaid Khan Der-mian (in the midst). I do not know whe- sheikh 
ther it was from having brought the Mirza a horse m the middle of a fight, or from 
warding off the blow of an enemy by interposing between him and the Mirza, that he 
gained this appellation. 

Another was Behbud Beg, who at first served in the band of young soldiers. As Behbud 

lieg. 


* This is an idiom expressive of his great keenness. 
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he did i^ockI service in the Mirza’s expeditions, in reward of it, his name was inscribed 
on the Temgha and Sikka. ^ 

Another was Sheikhem Beg. As he bore the poetical name of Soheili, he was ge* 
nerally called Sheikhem Soheili.^ lie composed a sort of verses, in which both the 
words and sense are terrihe, and corresponding with each other. The following is 
one of his couplets : — 

** During niy sorrows of the night, the whirlpool of my sighs bears the firmament from its place ; 
The dragons of the inundation of my tears bear down the four quarters of the habitable world.” 

It is well known that, on one occasion, having repeated these verses to Moulana Ab- 
dal Rahman Jami, the Mulla said, Arc you repeating poetry, or terrifying folks ?” 
lie composed a Diwan, and was likewise the author of various Mesnevis. 

Another was Muhammed Wali Beg, the son of the Wall Beg who has been men- 
tioned. He latterly became a great Beg in the Mirza’s court ; but notwithstanding 
bis high rank, he never abated of his service, but day and night was constantly at 
court ; insomuch that he even paid his allowances to his retainers, and made his dis- 
tributions of food, at the palace. One who pays such assiduous court, is sure to meet 
with corresponding favour. It is a heavy^ calamity now-a-days, when one who gets 
tlie name of Mir invites and calls in to him five or six scabbed, blind fellows, to create 
trouble and confusion in the palace. But where is the other kind of service to be 
found ? Tlie present practice of the Begs only serves to evince their want of liberality. 
The food and distributions of victuals made by Muhammed Wali Beg, on the contrary, 
were always respectable. He kept his servants in a good style, and in handsome at- 
tire. He bestowed much with his own hand on the poor, and on mendicants. lie was, 
however, a foul-mouthed, had-tongued man. When I took Samarkand in the year 

A. 1). loll. 917, Muhammed Wali Beg, and Derwish Ali Kitabdar (the librarian), were with me. 

At that time he had been struck with a palsy, and had no remains of anything agree- 
able eitlier in his language or manners. He did not seem equal to tlie favours that 
had been shown him ; and probably the assiduity of liis service had assisted in eleva- 
ting him to his high rank. 

lUba All. Another of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s nobles was Baba Ali, the Ishck-Aglia (or Master 
of Ceremonies). He was at first in the service of Ali Shir Beg, but afterwards, on 
account of his bravery, he was taken into the Mirza’s service, and appointed Ishek- 
Agha. He attained the rank of Beg. Yunis Ali, who is now a Beg with me, and in 
my intimate confidence, and who hereafter will be mentioned, is a son of his. 

Bcdereddin. Another was Bedereddiii, who first served with Mirek Abdalrahim, the Sedder (or 
Justiciary) of Sultan Abusaid Mirza. He was a very alert and nimble man ; it is said 
that he could leap over seven horses at once. He and Baba Ali were intimate friends. 

JiaHsaii All Another was Hassan Ali Jelair. His proper name was Hussain Ali Jelair ; but he 
was generally called Hassan Ali. His father, Ali Jelair, was in the service of Baber 
Mirza, by whom he was raised to the rank of Beg. Afterwards, when Yadgar Mu- 

^ That is, on the royal seal or fitamp^ and on the coin. This seems a singular compliment to a subject 
not of the highest rank. 

* His name was Mir Ahmed Soheili. The Anvare Soheili is dedicated to him. 
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hammed Mir*a took Heri, there was no man in higher estimation in his service than 

Ali Jelair. Hassan Ali Jelair was Grand Falconer ^ to Sultan Hussain Mirza. He 

was a poet, and assumed the poetical name of TofeilL He wrote many beautiful Ka- 

ddehs, and was the most eminent of his age in that species of composition. Wlien I 

took Samarkand, in the year 917, he joined me, and was in my service five or six A.I). 1511. 

years. He addressed to me some very fine Kasidehs ; he was an extravagant, shame- 

less man, and kept catamites ; he was everlastingly playing at draughts, or at dice. 

Another was Kli wajeh Abdalla Marwarid, who was at first Sedder ; ^ but afterwards Khwjjch 
entered the service, and becoming a retainer and courtier, was raised to the dignity of 
Beg. He was a man full of accomplishments ; and no person could match him in 
playing on the Kanun (or Dulcimer). The mode of shaking on this instrument is his 
invention. He excelled in writing the various hands, and in particular wrote the l^aa- 
11k character in a very beautiful and superior manner. Ho was well versed in the 
epistolary style of composition.^ He was a very pleasant companion, and was also a 
poet. He assumed the poetical name of Biani, but his poetry fell far below his other 
merits, though he was an excellent critic in poetry. He was profligate and debauched. 

From excess of sensual indulgence, he was attacked with boils all over his body, and 
lost the use of his hands and feet. After enduring various and exquisite pain and tor- 
ture for several years, he was finally carried off by this disease. 

Another was Muliammed Syed Urus. His father was Urus Arghfm, who, when JMuham- 
Sultan Abusaid Mirza seized the throne, was a Beg of the first rank, and his prime 
adviser. At that time many brave young men signalized their courage. One of the 
most eminent of them was this Muliammed Syed Urus. His bow was strong, and his 
arrow long, and its range was far, ^nd its aim sure. He for some time held the go- 
vernment of Andekhud. 

Mir Ali, the Mir Akhur (or Master of the Horse), was another. This was the man MJr aii. 
who sent a person to Sultan Hussain Mirza, and brought him to fall upon Yadgar Mu- 
hammed Mirza, when off his guard, and defenceless. 

Another was Syed Hussain Ughlakclii, the son of Syed Ughlakchi, and elder bro- ^je<l Hub. 
ther of Syed Yusef Beg. He had a son named Mirza Farekh, a man of great acquire- 
ments and talents, who joined me when I took Samarkand in 917. He was a poet, 
and though he wrote little, he wrote that little well. He was well acquainted with 
the use of the astrolabe, and the science of astronomy. He was also an agreeable 
friend and companion. He was rather addicted to wine, and was riotous in his cups. 

He fell in the battle of Ghajdewan.^ 

Another was Tengri Berdi, of the Semanchi tribe. He was an honest, brave man, 
and an accomplished swordsman. By a well-conducted surprise, he seized and car- 

' Kosh-Begi. 

* The Sedder, or Chief Justice, is properly an ecclesiabtical law appointment. 7 his nobleman laid 
aside his legal character, and entered into the military and political department. 

5 The Persian style of letter-writing is very artificial. Great care must be taken to address each man 
according to his proper rank or situation. The style, too, differs very much from that of common con- 
versation. Hence it is regarded as a particular art. 

* This was the great battle fought in October 1514, in which Baber and his Persian auxiliaries were 
defeated and driven out of Bokhara. 
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ried oflF, from the gates of Balkh, Nazir Behdder, Khosrou Shah's head man, as has 
been mentioned. 

8uUanliu8- There were, besides, several Turkoman Begs, who had come and joined the Mirza, 
othef^gl*^ and had been well received by him. Of the first comers, one was Ali Khan Baiendur. 

Ased Beg, and Tehemtin Beg, who were brothers, were also of the number. It was 
the daughter of this Tehemtin Beg whom Badia-ez-zeman Mirza married, and had by 
her Muhammed Zeman Mirza. Another was Ibrahim Chaghatai; another Amir 
Omer-Bcg, who was afterwards in Badia>ez-zeman's service. He was a brave, plain, 
honest man. A son of his, named Abul Fateh, came to me from Irak, and is still with 
me ; he is a lazy, inactive, good-for-nothing fellow. Such a father to have such a 
son ! 

Of the later comers, who joined him after Shah Ism^l had conquered Irak and 
Azerbaejan, one was Abdal Baki Mirza. He was of the race of Taimur Beg, by the 
Miransliahi branch. From the very first, though of such illustrious extraction, when 
he came into those countries, he laid aside all pretensions to sovereignty, and entered 
into the service of the kings of the country, by whom he was treated with gi*eat favour. 
The paternal uncle of this Abdal Baki Mirza, named Taimur Osman, was a nobleman 
of high estimation and consequence with Yakub Beg. On one occasion, having march- 
ed with a large army, it was supposed that he had moved to invade Khorasan. Im- 
mediately on Abdal Baki Mirz«a'8 arrival at court, he met with a gi-acious reception 
from Sultan Hussain Mirza, who made him his son-in-law by giving him in marriage 
Sultanim Begum, who was the mother of Muhammed Sultan Mirza. 

Another of the later comers was Murad Beg Baiendur. 

The Seder As for the heads of the Sedder,' one was Mir Sir-Berehneh (the bare-headed Mir). 
MirSir-Bc- jjg ^^s from a village in Aiideian. He affected to ])c a Sved. He was of an amiable 
disposition, an agreeable companion, and elegant in his conversation. Among the men 
of letters and poets of Khorasan, his judgment and opinion were reckoned of the 
greatest weight and a law. He wasted his life in an attempt to rival the story of Amir 
Khamzeh,- and in composing a far-fetched, long-winded, improbable tale, an employ- 
ment altogether absurd, and quite unworthy of Ids genius. 

Kcmaicd- Another of them was Kemaled-din Hussain Karizgahi, who, though not a Sufi, af- 
fected Sufi principles. Many who affected these Sufi principles gathered about Shir 
Ali Beg, pretended to raptures and ecstasies, and studied the doctrines of the sect. 
Of all these this man had made the greatest progress in these mystical fancies, which 
probably was the reason of the distinctions that he liad received, as he showed no abi- 
lity in anything else. He composed one work, tlie Mijdlis-td-ashdk (the Assembly of 
Lovers), which he ascribes tQ Sultan Hussain Mirza. It is very dull, full of fiction, 
and of tasteless fiction, and contains passages so profane, that they subjected him to 
the imputation of infidelity. He has, for example, represented some of the prophets, 

^ The Sedder, or chief court of justice in Persia, is superseded at the present day by that of the Sheikh- 
al-isldin. The various offices in Persia are extremely fluctuating, both as to their names and duties, which 
makes it difficult to assign their exact meaning and extent at different periods. 

2 The story of Amir Khamzeh is a wild story in the Persian language, and filled with tales that shock 
all probability. 
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and many saintsj, as engaged in amours, and has provided each of them with a lover 
and a friend. It was certainly a strangely absurd thing, after, in the preface, ascribing 
the work to Sultan Hussain Mirza as its author, in the body of the work to introduce 
odes and pieces of poetry known to be written by Kem41ed-din Hussain, by saying, 
that ‘‘ they are by the writer of tliis work.” It was in consequence of the flattery 
of this same Kemaled-din Hussain that Ziilnun Arghyn got the name of Hezcbcr-ulla 
(the Lion of God). 

Of the Vazirs of Sultan Hussain Mirz.i, one was Majd-ed-din Muhammed, tlie son Varlrs. 
of KhwA-jeh Pir Ahmed Khawafi, who was the chief counsellor in the Diwan ^ of Shah- dJn^iiluI. 
rokh Mirza. Before his time, Sultan Hussain Mirza’s Diwan was conducted without 
regularity or method, and the greatest disorder and waste prevailed. The subjects 
suffered from exactions, and the soldiers were not satisfied. At the time when Majd- 
ed-dii) Muhammed held the oflice of Perwanchi “ (or issuer of the royal firmans), he 
went by the name of Mirek ; the Mirza hap[)encd on one occasion to want a little mo- 
ney, and sent for the oflicers of the Diwan, who told him that there was none, and 
that none could be got. Majd-ed-din, who was present, smiled ; the Mirza asked him 
the reason, and retired with him ; when Majd-ed-din told him his whole mind, and 
added, “ If your majesty will make an agreement with me, by consenting to give mo 
full power, and not to deviate from my plans, I will undertake, in a very short time, 
to make the subjects comfortable, the army satisfied, and the treasury full.” The 
Mirza entered into the agreement with great willingness, placed the whole revenues 
of Kborasan entirely under his management, and gave him the unlimited direction of 
everything. Majd-ed-din, on his part, spared no pains nor labour, exerted his utmost 
ability, and in a short time made both the peasantry and soldiery contented and happy, 
while he, at the same time, replenished the treasury, and rendered the country flou- 
rishing and populous. He, however, conducted himself with envious hostility towards 
Ali Shir Beg, and the Amirs who were in his interest, as well as towards all men 
who were in oflice ; on which account all of them were ill disposed towards him, and 
tlieir endeavours to ruin him finally effected his overthi’ow, and got him dismissed, 
when Nizam-ul-mTilk was made Diwan in his place. In a short time, Nizd^m-ul-mhlk 
was in his turn seized and put to death, when Khwajeh Afzal was brought from Irak 
and appointed Diwan. At the time when I came to Kabul, Khwajeh Afzal had been 
made a Beg, and held the seal of the Diwan. 

Another was Khwajeh Ata, wlio, although he was not, like those who have been KhwAjeb 
mentioned, of the first rank nor Diwfin, yet, in the whole extent of the Khorasan do- 
minions^ nothing was done without his advice. He n^as a man of piety, strictly ob- 
servani of the accustomed prayers, and devoted to religious exercises. He was, bp- 
sides, diligent in business. Such were the principal advisers and ministers of Sultan 
Hussain Mirza. 

The age of Sultan Hussain Mirza was certainly a wonderful age, and Khorasan, Theolo- 

^ gians and 

Metaphy- 

1 The Vazir was a sort of minister of finance. The Diwan was the office of revenue receipts and issues, 

2 A sort of chancellor. 
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particularly the city of Heri, abounded with eminent men of unrivalled acquirements, 
each of whom made it his mm and ambition to carry to the highest perfection the art 
to which he devoted himself. Among these was the Moiilana Abdal Rahman J&mi,^ 
to whom there was no person of that period who could be compared, whether in re- 
spect to profane or sacred science. His poems are well known. The merits of the 
Mulla are of too exalted a nature to admit of being described by me ; but I have been 
anxious to bring the mention of his name, and an allusion to his excellencies, into 
these humble pages, for a good omen and a blessing. 

Another was the Sheikh-ul-Islam, Scif-ed-din Ahmed, who was descended of the 
stock of Mulla S^d-ed-din Taftazani, which for several generations had occupied the 
situation of Sheikh-ul-Isl^m in the kingdom of Khorasan. He was eminent for his 
knowledge, and particularly versed in the sciences of the Arabs, ^ and the sciences 
dependent on theology. He was a man of great piety, and devoted to religion. 
Though of the sect of Shafi,'^ he cherished persons of every persuasion. It is said, that 
for nearly seventy years he had never omitted the appointed prayers in the public 
worship. Shah Ismael, when he took Heri, put him to death, and he was the last of 
his family. 

Another was Moulana Sheikh Hussain. Although he was in his greatest eminence 
and celebrity in the time of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, yet, as he continued to flourish in 
the reign of Sultan Hussain Mirza, he is mentioned here. He was profoundly skilled 
in philosophy, logic, rhetoric, and metaphysics. He had the faculty of extracting a 
gi’eat deal of meaning from a very few words, and of commenting with great subtilty 
on them. In the time of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, he enjoyed a high degree of influence 
and intimacy with that prince, and was consulted on all affairs of national importance. 
Nobody performed the office of Mohlesib"^ with more ability. In consequence of the 
great favour in which he had been with Sultan Abusaid Mirza, this incomparable 
person was but harshly treated in the time of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

Another was the Mulla-zadch Mulla Osman, who was from the village of Cherkh, 
which lies in the Tuman of Lohuger, * one of the Tumans of Kabul. As, in the time 
of Ulugh Beg Mirza, when only fourteen years of age, he had commenced giving in- 
structions as a teacher, he was denominated the Mother-born Mulla. When he was 
on his journey from Samarkand to Mekka, as he was passing through Heri, Sultan 
Hussain Mirza stopped him by the way, and deUiined him at his court. He was a 
man of most extensive knowledge. There was not in that age any one who equalled 
him in the extent of his acquirements. Many affirmed that he had attained the degree 

J No moral poet ever bad a higher reputation than Jami. Ilia, poems are written with great beauty 
of language and versification, in a captivating strain of religious and philosophic mysticism. He is not 
merely admired for his sublimity as a poet, but venerated as a saint. 

2 The sciences of the Arabs are those connected with grammar and rhetoric. 

The Shaft is one of the four orthodox sects. 

< The Mohtosib takes cognizance of all oflfences against good morals, such as drinking, gambling, in- 
triguing ; whence he is often alluded to with terror by the jovial poets of Persia. He had also the super- 
intendence of the markets. 

^ Or Logar. 
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of Ijtehad,^ but he never pretended to it. It was he who said, When a man has 
heard anything, how can ho forget it He had a most retentive memory. 

Another was Mir Jemaleddin Moheddis (or the Traditionalist), wlio, in the science 
of tradition, was unequalled in all the country of Khoras^n. He is of a very advanced 
age, and is still alive at the present date. 

Another was Mir Murtaz, who was well versed in the sciences of practical philoso- 
phy and of metaphysics. He received the name of Murtaz (the Ascetic) from the fre- 
quency of his fasting. He was madly fond of the game of chess ; to such a degree, 
indeed, that when he met with two persons who understood the game, while he played 
with one of them, he used to lay hold of the skirts of the other's clothes to prevent his 
going away. 

Another of them was Miilla Masaud, who was of Sherwan. 

Another was Abdal Ghafur of Lar, who was both the scholar and disciple of Mou- 
lana Abdal Rahman Jami. He had read many of the Miilla’s works, under his imme- 
diate guidance,® and wrote a sort of exposition or commentary on the Nefkhat^ (or 
Breeze of AlFection) of that author. He was extremely versed in the profane sciences, 
besides having made great proficiency in mystical knowledge. He was a remarkably 
unassuming and unceremonious man. If any person had but the name of a Mulla, 
he was never ashamed to take out a section of any work, and enter into discussion 
with him ; and if any dervish was mentioned to him as being in a particular place, he 
was never satisfied till he had sought him out and seen him. When I visited .Kho- 
rasan, Mulla Abdal Ghafur was sick ; and when I went and circumambulated the 
Miilla’s shrine (Jami’s), I at the same time went and inquired after the health of 
Miilla Abdal Ghafur. He was at that time in the Mfilla's^ College. A few days 
afterwards, he died of the disease of which he was then ill. 

Another of them was Mir Ata-fillah of Meshhid, who was well versed in Arabic 
literature. He wrote a treatise in Persian, on the Kafiah (rhyme or versification), 
which is extremely well composed ; but has this fault, that all his examples are taken 
from his own verses, and he introduces each example by saying, as is to be observed 
in this couplet of mine.” He wrote aiuthcr very excellent work on the kinds and 
measures of verse, which he called Badai-u-Sinaa (the wonders ol* metre). He was 
not quite orthodox in his religious opinions. 

Another was Kazi Ekhtiax, who executed the duties of Kazi with great propriety. 
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1 The rank of Mujtehid, which is not bestowpd by any individual or class of men, but which is the 
result of slow and imperceptible opinion, finally prevailing and universally acknowledged, is one of the 
greatest peculiarities of the religion of Persia. The Mujtehid is supixiscd to be elevated above human 
fears and human enjoyments, and to have a certain degree of infallibility and inspiration. He is con- 
sulted with reverence and awe. There is not always a Mujtehid necessarily existing. — See Koempfer, 
AmvBnitatis Exotica. 

* The works of the Mulla Jami were extremely refined and mystical. To have the advantage of read- 
ing tliem over in the author’s presence, to receive the benefit of his explanatory comments and remarks, 
was therefore of the first importance. 

* This is a poem of J^mi’s, written on the principle of the Sufis, or Mystic Latitudinarians. 

^ I have now by me a small Persian manuscript, containing anecdotes of Jami, by his friend Moulana 
Abdal Ghafur L^i. 
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He wrote a treatise, in Persian, on Jurisprudence.^ It is an excellent treatise. He 
formed a collection of passages, for the purpose of elucidating and explaining the texts 
of the Korsin.^ When 1 met the Mirzas at MurghfLb, Kazi Ekhti^r and Muhammed 
Mir Yusef accompanied them, and they were introduced to me. The conversation 
turned on the Baberi character. I sent for the letters, and wrote them, and at that 
same meeting he read the characters, comprehended the rules of writing, and wrote a 
little. 

Another was Muhammed Mir Yusef, the scholar of the Sheikh-ul-Islam, and after- 
wards his successor. In many parties, Kazi Ekhtiar had the upper place ; and in 
others, Muhammed Mir Yusef. He finally was so much carried away and infatuated 
by his fondness for soldiership and generalship, that, except where these two matters 
were concerned, one could discover neither learning in his conversation, nor sense in 
his communications. Although he had neither good fortune nor talents in either of 
these pursuits, he, in the end, on their account, gave to the wind his wealth, his life, 
his family, and his reputation.** 

Of the jK)et8 of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s court, the most distinguished and the most 
eminent by far, was Moulana Abdal Ilahman Jami. Sheikhem Soheili, and llassan 
Ali Tofeili Jelair, whose names and characters have been mentioned in the short ac- 
count which has been given of Sultan Hussain Mirza’s principal Begs and courtiers, 
were also distinguished as poets. 

Another of the poets was Asefi, who was the son of a Vazir, whence he obtained the 
l>oetical name of Asefi.^ His poems want neither colouring of style, nor sentiment, 
although not possessed of passion or enthusiasm. He had a pride in saying, I have 
never composed* any of my odes^ with the intention of collecting them.” This was pro- 
bably mere afiectation. His odes were collected by his friends, and those about him. 
He wrote few poems except odes. When I went to Khorasan, he waited on me. 

Another of them was Binai of Heri, whose father's name was Ust^ Muhammed 
8ebz Bina, whence he himself derived his poetical name. His odes possess both co- 
louring of style, and enthusiasm, and he composed a Diwan. He also wrote Mesnevis, 
among which there is one on the f|ualities of fruits, in the Matekarib measure. It is 
a sorry composition, of no value. Another of them was a short Mesnevi in the Khaflf 
measure ; and another of greater extent, also in the Khaflf measure ; this last he com- 
pleted in his latter days. At first he was unacquainted with the science of music, and 
Ali Sliir Beg had taunted him with his ignorance ; but, one year, the Mirza having 
spent a winter at Merv, whither he was accompanied by Ali Shir Beg, Binai remained 


* Fakieh. ^ Beher Mazmun. 

It is singular that Baber, in this minute mention of the men who adorned the court of Sultan Hus- 
sain Mirza, makes no mention of Mir-Khawend Shah, or Mirkhond, the celebrated historian, and, if we 
perhaps except Jami, the most eminent man of his time. After a youth of pleasure, he was induced by 
his friend and patron, Ali Shir, to devote himself to history ; and while he lived m the Khanekeh Kho- 
lasia, in habits of constant intercourse with that distinguished encourager of letters, composed the eight 
volumes of the Hozet-es-sefAf or Pleasure-Garden. He died A.D. 1498, eight yeais before Baber visited 
Herat. His son Khawend, or Khwand-Emir, or Khond-Emir, also an excellent historian, the author of 
the Kholasat-ulakhbar, &c. visited Baber at Agra in 15SJ8. 

** Asef being Suliraan's famous vizir. — Leyden. ^ Ghazel. 
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behind at Hen, applied himself to the study of music, and made such rapid progress, 
that, before the summer, he was even able to compose some pieces. In the summer 
when the Mirza returned to Heri, he sang in his presence, and that to music of his 
own composition, to the great astonisliment of Ali Shir Beg, who complimented him 
on the occasion. He composed several pieces of music, one of which is denominated 
the Nuh-reng (or nine measure). The parts of this Nuh-reng, and of the Ycldai 
Naksh (or midwinter-night’s air), have their modulations in tenor. He was a de- 
cided rival and opponent of Ali Shir Beg, whence he suffered much trouble and mo- 
lestation ; and filially, being unable to maintain his ground, went to Ir5,k and Ader- 
baejan to Yakub Beg, by whom he was well received, and became his companion in 
all his parties. After the death of Yilkub Beg, he was obliged to leave those countries, 
and returned to Heri. He still retained his humour and his spirit of opposition, of which 
the following, among other instances, is related. One day at a chess-party, Ali Shir 
Beg happening to stretch out his foot, it touched the hinder parts ^ of Binai ; on which 
Ali Shir Beg said, in a joking way, ‘‘ It is a sad nuisance in Heri, that you cannot 
stretch out your foot without coming in contact with the backside of a poet.” — “ Nor 
draw it in again,” said Binai, “ without coming in contact with a poet’s backside.” At 
last his sarcasms drove Binai from Heri, and he went to Samarkand.'^ As Ali Shir Beg 
was the author and jiatron of many and useful inventions, every man who made any 
discovery or invention in liis art or profession, in order to give it credit or currency, 
called it Ali Shirt, Some carried their imitation of him to such an excess, that Ali 
Shir Beg having tied a handkerchief round his head, on account of an ear-ache, that 
style of tying a handkerchief came to prevail, under the name of the Ali Shtri fashion. 
When Binai left Heri for Samarkand, as he was setting out, he ordered rather an un- 
common sort of pad for his ass, and called it tits Ah Shirt, The Ali Shtri pad hecame 
common, and is now well known. 

Another was Scifi Bokhari, who was a tolerable Mfilla. He used to point to the 
numerous volumes he had read, as a proof of his undoubted claim to the title. He 
composed a Diwan. There is another Diwan of his which he composed for the use of 
tradespeople. lie wrote many fables, but left no Mesnou, as may be gathered from 
the following verses : — 

{Persian.y Although the Mesnevi be deemed the test of a poet s orthodoxy, 

I take the Ghazcl as my creed ; 

Five couplets that afford delight, 

I hold better than many Khamsehs.^ 

He left a Persian Prosody, which is very brief in one respect, and prolix in another. 
It is brief as it has omitted to treat of several useful and difficult subjects ; and prolix 
in as much as such subjects as are plain and clear, are treated of in their minutest par- 

* It is to he recollected, that the Asiatics sit on the ground, on a carpet, with their feet drawn up un- 
der them. 

® Here Dr Leyden's translation ends. One other fragment which he translated, will be found under 
the year 925. 

•* A Khamseh is a collection of five poems written in the Mesnevi style. Several Persian poets havt* •* 
composed Khamsehs. 

2 b 
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ticulars, down to their points and discriminating marks. He was addicted to wine^ 
and troublesome in his cups. He was remarkable for the force with which he could 
inflict a blow with his fist. 

Another was Abdalla Mesncvigoi (the Mcsnevi writer), who was of Jam, He was 
the nephew of thcMulla^ by his sister. He took the poetical name of Il^tefi. He wrote 
s6me Mosnevis in emulation of the Khamsehs. He also composed the Taimur-nameh 
in rivalry to the Heft-Paiker (or seven statues). Of his Mesnevis, the best known is 
the Leili-Mejnun, though its excellence does not equal its reputation. 

Another was Mir Hussain Maam^i (the Enigmatist). None perha)>s ever equalled 
him ill his eoimndrums and riddles. His whole time was spent in devising enigmas, 
lie was a humble, unpretending, and, in his way, incomparable man. 

Another was Miilla Muliammed Badakhshi, who was from Ishkemish. Ishkemish 
is not in Badakhslian,- which makes it odd that he should have taken the poetical name 
of Badakhshi. His poems are not equal to those of the poets whose names I have men- 
tioned.J Though he has written a treatise on Enigmas, his enigmas are not particular- 
ly good ; but he was a pleasant companionable man. He waited on me when I wiis at 
Samarkand. 

Another was Yusef Badiaai, who was from the country of Ferghana, and composed 
very respectable Kasidehs.'* 

Another was Ahi, who wrote jiretty good Ghazels.'* He latterly went and lived 
with Ehn Hussain Mirza. He composed a Diwan. 

Another was Muhammed Salikh. He wrote sweet Ghazels, hut their correctness is 
not equal to tlieir sweetness. He also composed verses in the Turki tongue, and good 
ones. He finally went to the Khan’s court, and was received with every kind of fa- 
vour. He wrote a Turk! Mesne vi, which he addressed to Sheibani Khan, in the mea- 
sure of Item^Uinasadas-Majntm^^ which is that of the SabkhcJi"* (of Jami). It is very dull 
and flat. One soon gets tired of reading Muhammed Salikh’s poems. One good 
couplet of his is the following : — 


Tembal (lubber) bus gamed the land of herghana , 

lie converts FergliAna into a Tembal-Khaneh (lubberland). 


.Shol) Hus- 
sain Kami. 

Ildali. 


The country of Ferghana is also called Tembal-Khaneh. 1 am not quite certain, 
however, that this couplet is to be found in his Mesnevi. He was wicked, tyrannical, 
and unfeeling. 

Another was Shah Hussain Kami. His poems are very fair. lie composed Gha- 
zels, and also wrote a Diwan. 

Another was Hilali, who is still alive. His Ghazels are correct and elegant, but 
leave little impression behind. He also wrote a Diwan, and a Mesnevi entitled Shah- 


> Jami. Jam i.s a considerable city in Khorasan, from which that poet bad his name. 

2 It lies south of Kundez. 

3 One of his couplets on the succession of good and bad fortune is striking ; “ The fortune of men 
IS like a sand-glass ; one hour up, the next down.** — See D*Herbelot, in liis Article. 

* The Kasidch is a particular species of Ode. ^ Also a kind of Ode. 

^ This IS a particulai^ measure of Persian verse. 

' The Sabkhet-ul-ubrar, or Rosary of the Virtuous, is a mystic poem of ,1 ami’s. 
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va- Dervish (the king and the Dervish), in the KhS,flf measure : althougli many verses 
in it are excellent, yet the general plan of this poem and its structure are exceptionable 
and vicious. Former poets who have treated of love stories, have made a man the* 
lover and a woman the mistress. Hilali has made the Dervish the lover, and the king 
the object of his passion. The upshot of the verses in which he describes the words 
and actions of the king is, that he makes the king a catamite, and an abandoned crea- 
ture. So that the moral example afforded by this Mesnevi of his is, that of a young 
man, a king, acting the part of a prostitute and catamite, which surely is no commend- 
able or decent thing. He had a most retentive memory, and remembered thirty or 
forty thousand couplets. It is said that his recollection of most of the verses of the 
different Khamsehs was of great, service to him, in regard to prosody and rhyming. 

Another was Ahili, who could neither write nor read. His poems are excellent. Ahih 
He also composed a Diwan. 

Although there were many beautiful penmen,^ yet the person who excelled all others iVnmtn 
in the IVastalik character was Sultan Ali Meshhidi. He copied many books for the 
Miiza and Ali Shir Beg. lie every day copied thirty couplets for the Mirza, and 
twenty for Ali Shir Beg. 

Of the painters or limners, the most eminent was Behzad. He was a very elegant 
painter, but did not draw young beardless faces well. He made the neck- too large. 

Bearded faces he painted extremely well. 

Another wfis Shah Mozeffer. He took likenesses very beautifully, but he did not 
live long, and died when he was rising to eminence. 

Of the musicians, then? was none performed on the Kamin^ in a style to bccompstred AUiMimn^ 
with Khwajeh Abdalla Merwarid, as has been observed. Another was Kid Muham- 
med Udi (the lutanist). He also performed well on the guitar. He added three strings 
to it. No vocal or instrumental performer ever composed so many and such excellent 
overtures.** * 

Another was Sheikhi Nayi (the flute-player). He also jflayed well on the lute and J^^i****^*” 
guitar.^ From the age of twelve or thirteen, he played well on the flute.'' On one oc- 
casion he played an air beautifully before Badia-ez-zeman Mirza on the flute. Kul Mu- 
hammed attempted, but was unable to play it on the guitar. He said, “ The guitar is 
an imperfect instrument.” Sheikhi immediately took the guitar out of Kill Muham- 
med’s hand, and played the same air completely and delightfully upon it. They tell of 
Sheikhi, that he was so accomplished in music, that on hearing any air whatever, he 
said, “ Such a tune of such a person resembles this.” He did not compose much. 

They preserve two or three of his airs.^ 

Another was Shah Kuli (Ihechcki (the performer on the ghechek or guitar). He simh K»ili 
was a native of Irak, who came into Khorasaii, and rose to fame by his excellence as a ^ 
composer.® He composed many tunes, preludes, and airs.** 

* III the eastern countries in which no printing is used, the art of penmanship is a source of much 
higher distinction than in Europe at the present day. 

* Ghebgheh also signifies the double-chin. ® KanAn is their largest stringed instrument. 

' < Pishrou. * Ud or Aud, and Ghechek. Nai ^ Naksh. » Saz-meshq. 

^ Naksh va pishru va karha. 
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Another was Hussain Udi (the Intanist), who played with great taste on the lute, 
and composed elegantly. He could play, using only one string of his lute at a time. 
He had the fault of giving himself many airs when desired to play. On one occasion 
Sheibani Khan desired him to play. After giving much trouble he played very ill, and 
besides, did not bring his own instrument, but one that was good for nothing. Shei- 
bani Khan, on learning how matters stood, directed that, at that very party, he should 
receive a certiiin number of blows on the neck. This was one good deed that Sheib^i 
Khan did in his day ; and indeed the affectation of sucli people deserves even more 
severe animadversion. 

Gholam Sliadi W4is also a musical composer. He W4is the son of Shadi the singer. 
Though a performer, yet he did not play so as to deserve to be ranked with the per- 
formers who have been mentioned. He composed sweet airs,^ and some finished pieces ; 
there were few com|>ositions of that day that could be compared to his. At last Shei- 
bani Khan sent him to Muhammed Amin Khan Kara Khani, since which, I have 
not heard of him. 

Another was Mir Azu. He was not a performer, but composed. Though his pro- 
ductions*'' are few, yet they are exquisite of their kind. 

Binai w'as likewise a composer. He left many excellent nekshes and suts.*^ 

Anotlier peerless man was Pehlewaii Muhammed Busaid. He was unequalled as a 
wrestler. He was a poet too, and likewise composed \ arious musical suts and nekshes. 
He composed one beautiful (air or) neksh in tlie Cliargah key."^ He was an agreeable 
man in society. The degree of excellence which he reached in atliletic exercises was 
quite wonderful. 

When Sultan Hussain Mirza expired, Badia-ez-zeman Mirza and Mozeffer Hus- 
sain Mirza were the only Mirzas at hand. As Mozeffer Hussain Mirza was his favou- 
rite son, and as Muhammed Berenduk Birlas, the hhnir and minister in chief credit, 
was that prince’s atkeh (or tutor), and as, besides^ his mother Khadijeh Begum had 
the most influence of all the Mirza’s wives, the greater part of the people who were 
about the Mirza gathered round Mozeffer Hussain Mirza, and looked up to him as his 
father’s successor. Badia-ez-zeman Mirza being alarmed at this, intended not to 
go to head-quarters. Mozeffer Mirza and Muliammed Beg, however, having mount- 
ed and gone to wait upon him, removed all uneasiness from his mind, and prevailed 
upon the Mirza to accompany them thither. SulUin Hussain Mirza was conveyed in 
a royal style, and with all due pomp, to Heri, where they interred him in his own col- 
lege. At this time Ziiliiun Beg was likewise on the spot. Muhammed Berenduk Beg, 
Zfilnun Beg, and other Amirs, who had been with Sultan Hussain Mirza, and had 
accompanied the Mirzas, having now met and consulted together, finally resolved to 


^ The teruis used are sut and n^iksh. 2 Kar. ^ Particular kinds of musical pieces. 

< I have not been able to translate, with any degree of certainty, the musical terms used in the pre- 
ceding pages. Perdeh, I understand to be a mode, — pishroUf a prelude, — nckshy kar, and silt^ are tunes 
of various kinds. The same uncertainty prevails as to the musical instruments \-^Aud is applied to any 
stringed instrument. The kanun is an instrument with many strings, and is generally placed on the 
ground when it is played on. The gkechefc resembles our guitar, but has a large round bulb. Ndi is a 
pipe or flute.— See Kcempfer’s AmoRnitates* Exotica, p. 740. 
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place Badla-ez-zeman Mirza, with MozefFer Hussain Mirza, on the throne of Heri, as 
joint kin^. At the court of Badia-ez-zcman Mirza, Zulnun Beg was prime minister, 
and Muhammed Berenduk Beg held the same office in the court of Mozeffer Hussain 
Mirza. On the part of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, Sheikh Ali Toghai was Darogha oi’ 
the city ; as Yusef Ali Gokult^h was on tlie part of Mozeffer Mirza. This was a 
strange arrangement. A joint kingship was never before heard of. The well-known 
words of Sheikh Sadi in the Gulistan are very applicable to it : “ Ten Derwishes can 
sleep on one rug ; but the same climate of the earth cannot contain two kings.” 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 912. 

In the month of Moharrem,' I set out for Khorasan, in order to oppose the invasion JJabti 
of the Uzbeks, and advanced by way of Ghrirbend and Shibertu, As Jehangir Mirza KhorasL!!*^ 
had taken some disgust and fled from the country of Ghazni, I judged it proper, for 
the purpose of reducing tlie Aimaks to order, and to prevent the disaffected from rising 
in revolt, to separate from our baggage and cain])-fol lowers in Ushter-Sheher,^ (leaving 
Wali Khazin and Doulet Kedem to guard and bring tluim on,) and to push forward 
with the great body of the army, in light array, with all practicable speed. That same 
day we reached the fort ol‘ Zohak. Having jiroceeded thence by the Kotal or hill pass 
of Gumbezek, and descended by Saekan, * we surmounted the Dendan-Sheken pass,'' and 
encam[)ed in the valley of Keinnerd. 1 sent on Sultan Muhammed Diildai, and Syed 
Afzel Khab-bin,''» with a letter to Sultan Hussain Mirza, to inform him of my approach 
from Kabul. 

Jehangir Mirza having lagged behind his men, when he came opposite to Bamian, 
went to see it, accompanied by twenty-three attendants. On approaching the place he 
observed the tents of my household,^* which had been left behind, and thinking that 1 
Wcas along with them, set off full speed, leturned back to his camp, and without suf- 
fering himself to be delayed by any consideration whatever, marched away, never look- 
ing behind him till he had reached the territory of Yeke-Aulcng.7 

Meanwhile Sheibaiii Khan had laid siege to Balkh. Sultan Kalinjak commanded shcibjin 
in the place. Sheibani Khan sent out two or three Sultois, with three or four thou- 
sand men, to plunder the country of Badakhshau. At that time Mobarek Shah Vazir BaJkh 
had gone and joined Nasir Mirza.^ Although formerly there had been some discussions 
and bad blood between them, they had now in concert collected an army, and were 

1 Moharrem, A. H. 912, begins on 24.th May laOG, the year in which the Khanate of Kipchdk ceased, 
and the country was divided. The conquests ot the Uzbeks in Maweralnaher and Khorusan probably 
derived great support from the wandering tribes, driven on that occasion from their own settlements ; 
just as the influx of barbarians into the Homan empire, in its decline, arose from a similar cause. 

2 This place lies to the west of Kabul. 

3 Or Saeghan. These places are between Bamian and Kehmerd. 

* Tceth-breakers. ® The Dreamer. * Uruk. 

7 Yeke-Auleng is situated about thirty or thirty-five miles west from Bamian, among the hills. 

^ Baber s brother. 
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encamped below Kishem,^ in Sliakhdan, when the Uzbeks, towards morning, came by 
surprise on Nasir Mirza. Nasir Mirza drew off his men to the summit of a rising 
ground, and having rallied his troops, and blown his trumpets, attacked the Uzbeks at 
the moment they were advancing, and put tliem to the route ; the Kishem river, which 
they had crossed in their advance, was now swollen. Many of them were slain by 
the sword and by arrows, numbers were taken prisoners, and many perished in the 
river. Moharek Shah Vazir was encamped higher up than the Mirza, towards Kishem. 
The Uzbeks, who had divided, in order to attack them both at the same time, had put 
his troops to flight, and forced them to take refuge on a rising ground. When Nasir 
Mirza had dcifeated those opposed to liim, he learned this situation of things, and 
inarched to attack the other division. The Amirs of the hill-country too, having col- 
lected their whole strength of horse and foot, poured down from above, and joined 
him. Ill these circumsfances, the Uzbeks found themselves unable to stand their 
ground, and took to flight. Of this body too, many were made prisoners, many were 
slain by arrows and the sword, and others perished in the river. Perhaps a thousand 
or fifteen hundred Uzbeks fell. This was a good exploit of Nasir Mirza. One of his 
men brought us the news when we were in the vfilley of Kelimerd. 

While we continued in that neighbourhood, my troops went out to forage, and col- 
lected grain from Ghuri and Dehneh. In this same valley of Kelimerd, I received 
letters from Syed Af/el and Sultan Muhammed Duldai, whom I had sent into Kho- 
rasdn, containing intelligence of the death of Sultan Hussain Mirza. Nevertheless, J 
continued to advance to Khorasan, fioin a regard to the reputation of our family, though 
I had also other motives for advancing. Having passed through the ^ alley of Tub-^ 
and Mandaghan, and by the hill-passes of 13alkh-ab, we nseendvd the hill-country of 
Saf. Here, having learned that the Uzbeks were ])luiuU*ring 8an and Charyek,** I dis- 
patched Kasim Beg with a body of troojis to <*hasii.se the marauders. He fell in with 
them, gave tliein a complete defeat, and brought back a nuinlM*r of flu^ir heads. 

As some of our men had been sent out to get iiilbrination of Jehangir Mirza and the 
Aimaks, I remained for some days in the llagh of the hill of Siif*, waiting for tlieir 
return. In this neighbourhood there are numbers of deer. I hunted once. In a fen 
days all the Aimaks came out and acknowledged me. Though Jehangir Mirza had 
sent different persons to the Aimaks, and on one occasion had deput(‘d Eniadeddin Ma- 
saud to work ujion them, they could not be induced to go over to him, but joined me : 
so that at length the Mirza was compelled, from sheer necessity, to leave the mountain 
of Saf, and to come down to the valley of Pai, to meet me and make his submissions. 
As I was occupied with the troubles of Khorasan, I did not see the Mirza, and did 
not care about the Aimaks. Having passed by Gurzewan,'' Alrnar, Kysar, and Chi- 

’ Probably Kisheni-abad, about twenty-five miles from Doshi, 

^ Tub, or Tob, lies between Ajer and the Ualkh-ab, or l)cha»^h river. 

3 These passes he rather more than a degree west of Kelimerd, on the llilkli river. 

^ Probably Charek, on the road Irora the Balkh-ab passes to Herat, about two degrees west from the 
former, among the hills. 

^ Probably the same as ui/uk, summer quarters. 

Gurzewaii lies among the hills, at the sources of the Murghab river. Alinar and Chichektu lie north 
of the hills oil the road from Balkh to Herat. The Kysar river flows about twenty miles to the east of 
the Murghab, and is passed on the same line of road. 
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cliektO, and proceeded by Ulura Fakhi oddin, we reached a place called the valley of 
B4in in the dependence of Badgliis.^ As the world was all in disorder, every one pil- 
laging and usurping from {mother, my people took some plunder from the cultivated 
country, as well as from the 11s {ind Uluses. We imposed a contribution on the Turks 
and Aimaks of tliat quarter, and levied part of it. In the course of a month or two, 
we perhaps levied three hundred kepki tuniaris.- 

A few days before my arrival, ji ])lu!ideriiig <letachment of the Uzbeks had been 
attacked in Penduh and Miiruchak,' by a light {irmed force sent from Khorasan by 
Zulnun Beg, and completely routed. A number of the Uzbeks were slain. Ba<iia-ez- 
zeman Mirza, Mozeffer Ilussaiii Mirza, Muli.'imrned Berenduk Birl^, and Zulnun 
Arghun, witli Shah Beg, Zill nun’s sou, liaving at length come to the resolution of 
nnarching against Sheibani Khan, who was bcNieging Sultan Kalenjakdn Balkh, dis- 
patched messengers to invite all the sons of »Sul(jin Hussain Mirza to join them, and 
marched out of Heri in prosecution of this enterprize. By the time they re{iche{l 
Badghis, Abul Mohsin Mirza advjinced from Merv, and joined them at Chehil-tlokli- 
teran. Ebn Hussain Mirza too, soon after joined them from Tun, and Kaen. Kupek^ 
Mirza, who was in Mesldiid, tliough they sent to invite him, returned an unwise an- 
swer, {ind ill a cowardly way declined coming. Ht' bore hostility to Mozeffer Mirza, 
and alleged, that to join him as King would bean acknowledgment of his sovereignty. 
Having made up his mind, he persisted in indulging this ill-timed grudge, and would 
not come even at this jieriod, when {dl the brothers, great and small, Imd united, and 
were marching in concert, and sjiaring no efforts to oppose an enemy so formidable as 
Slnubani Khan. This refusal of his to join the confederacy, though he himself chose 
to put it on the footing of private pique, every one else will ascribe to cowardice. 
Indeed, as the memory of such proceedings remains in the world, how can any man 
of understanding pursin' such a line of conduct as, after his death, must stain his fair 
fame ? How much better is it for every man, who has the common feelings of his na- 
ture, to push forward in a career that, when closed, may conduct him to renown and 
glory ? The wdsc have well called fame a second existence. Ambassadors came also 
to invite me, and soon after Muhammed Berenduk BirJas himself arrived. What was 
to hinder me from joining them ? I had marched two hundred farsangs^ for that very 
purpose. I therefore went on along with Muhammed Beg. By this time the Mirziis 
had advanced as far .as the Murghab, where they were now encamped. On Monday, 
the 8th of the latter Jemadi, I waited on them. Abid Mohsin Mirza came out half a kos 
to receive me. When we came near each other, I on Ihe one side dismounted, as he 
did on the other ; after which, we advanced and embraced, and then both mounted 
again. When we had gone on a little, and were come near the camp, Mozeffer Mirza 
and Ebn Hussain Mirza met me. They were younger than Abul Mohsin Mirza, and 
ought therefore to have come out farther than he did to receive me. Probably their 

1 Badghis lies td the west of north from Herat. 

3 For the tumAn, see p'age 117. 

3 Probably Pcnjdeh and Maruchak, which lie on the Murghab, the former on the left bank, the other 
on the right bank of that river, nearly a dcgiec and a half north of Herat. 

* Tun and Kaen lie south-west of Heri, near the lake of Sistan. ® Eight hundred miles. 


The Alii/n^ 
ot’KlioraMn 
unite. 


6 Nov l.'iori 

Baber meet* 
the ]\lir/a» 
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delay was owing to their last night’s excess in wine, rather than to pride, and arose 
from the effects of their over indulgence in dissipation and pleasure, and not from any 
intentional slight. Mozeffcr Mirza having complimented me, we embraced and saluted 
each other on horseback. I then saluted Ebn Hussain Mirza in the same way ; after 
which, wc proceeded to Badia-cz-zeraan Mirza’s Hall of Audience, where we alighted. 
Here there was an excessive crowd and gathering of people. There was such a press that 
many persons were lifted off their feet for three or four paces together, and tnjiny who 
were anxious to get out on account of business or duty, were carried four or five paces 
Is introdu- in, without being able to help themselves. At length, however, we reached Badia-ez- 
zeman Mirza’s Hall of State. It had been settled, that immediately on entering, I 
was to bow, whereupon Badia-ez-zeman Mirza was to rise up, and come forward to 
the extremity of the elevated platform on which he sat, where we were to embrace. 
As soon as I entered the Hall of State I bowed, and then without stopping, advanced 
to meet Badia-ez-zcraaii Mirza, who rose up rather tardily to come to meet me. Ka- 
sim Beg, who was keenly alive to my honour, and regarded my consequence as his 
own, laid hold of my girdle, and gave me a tug ; I instantly understood him, and ad- 
vancing more deliberately, we embraced on the spot that had been arranged. In 
this large state- tent, carpets^ were spread in four places. In the state-tents® of Badia- 
ez-zeman Mirza, on one side of the hall, there was a porch or recess, in which the 
Mirza always sat. A carpet was spread in it, on which he sat along with Mozeffer 
Hussain Mirza. Another carpet was spread on the right of the porch in a kind of 
pavilion ; * Abul Mohsiii Mirza and myself sat on it. Lower than Badia-ez-zeman’s 
carpel, on the left, was another carpet, on which Kasim Sultan Uzbek, one of the 
Shaban Sultans, who was the Mirza’s son-in-law, and father of Kasim Hussain Sultan, 
sat along with Ebn Hussain Mirza. On my right, but lower down than the carpet 
which they had spread for me, another cfirpet was spread, on which Jehangir Mirza 
and Abdal Rizak Mirza'^ were seated. Muhammed Berenduk Beg, Zulniin Beg, and 
Kasim Beg, sat on the right, a little lower than Kasim Sultan and Ebn Hussain Mirza. 

Pui)]n LH- All entertainment was given. Although it was not a drinking party, wine was put 
down along with the meat. Drinking goblets of silver and gold were placed beside 
the food. My forefathers and family had always sacredly observed the rules of Chen- 
giz. In their parties, their courts, their festivals, and their entertainments, in their 
sitting down and rising up, they never acted contraiy to the institutions of Chengiz.'* 
The institutions of Chengiz certainly possessed no divine authority, so that any one 
should be obliged to conform to them ; every man who has a good rule of conduct 
ought to observe it. If the father has done what is wrong, the son ought to change it 
for what is right. After dining we mounted our horses, and alighted where wc had 


pitched our camp. There was a Shirai kos^’ between my army and that of the Mirzas. 
/n Is mill second time that I came, Badia-ez-zem&n Mirza was not so respect! ul as he had 

Badia-e/- been the first time. I therefore sent for Muhammed Berenduk Beg, and Zulnun Beg, 

/ennn 


^ Toshak— carpets, or stuffed cushions for sitting or leaning on. 2 Khaneh Sefid. 

- Tur-khaneh — ^][)crhaps a space enclosed by a low railing. 

♦ Abdal Rizak Mirza, it will be recollected, was the son of Ulugh Beg Mirza, the late king of K&bul. 
^ T6reh-e-Chcngiz. They are also called the ydsa Chengiz, ^ Nearly two miles. 
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and told them to let the Mirza know, that, though but young, yet 1 was of high ex- 
traction — that 1 had twice by force gained my paternal kingdom, Samarkand, and seated 
myself on its throne — and that wlien a prince had done what I Imd, in the service of 
our family, by opposing the foreign invader from whom all these wars and troubles 
arose, to show me any want of respect was certainly not quite commendable. After 
this message was delivered to him, as he was sensible of his ferror, he altered his con- 
duct, and showed me every mark of regard and estimation, with great good will. 

On another occasion, when I went to Badia-ez-zemati Mirza’s after noon-tide i:ntirtain. 
prayers, there was a drinking party. At that time I drank no wine. The entertain- S'hr/aii/ ' 
ment was wonderfully elegant. On their trays there was every sort of dclicacj^ 

There were kababs of fowl, and of goose, and indeed dishes of every kind. Badia-ez- 
zeman’s entertainments were highly celebrated ; and certainly this party was free, 

(iasy, and unconstrained. During the time I remained on the banks of the Murghab, I 
twice or thrice was present at the Mirza’s drinking parties ; when it was known that 1 
drank no wine, they did not trouble me by pressing. I likewise once went to an en- 
tertainment of Mozeffer Mirza’s. llassan Ali Jalair, and Mir Beder, who were in his 
service, were of the party. When the wine began to take effect, Mir Beder began to 
dance, and he danced excessively well. The dance wfis one of his own invention. 

The Mirzas had wasted three or four months in marchiqg from Ileri, in uniting 
their troops, and asscmibling their strength, before they reach(;d'thc Murghab. Sultan 
Kulcnjak, meanwhile, biung reduced to great distress, siirrcnder(*d tin* fort of Balkh Balkh hui. 
to the Fzbeks, who, ha^illg heard of the coalition against them, after taking Balkh, re- 
turned towards Samarkand. The Mirzas, although very accomplished at the social board, charattcr ot 
or in the arrangements for a party of pleasure, and although they had a pleasing talent 
i*or conversation and society, yet possessed no knowledge whatever of the conduct of 
a campaign, or of warlike operations, and were perft*ct strangers to the arrangements 
for a battle, and the dangers and spirit of a soldier’s life. While we remained on the* 
Murghab, news came that Hak Nazer Chapa, with four or five hundred men, had.ad- 
vanc(*d, and was plundering the territory of Chichiktu.^ All the Mirzas met, but with 
all their exertions they could not contrive to detach a light party to cut up the plun- 
derers. The road between Murghab and Chichiktu is ten farsangs.^ I asked permis- 
sion to manage the matter ; but being afraid of their ow^n reputation, they would not 
suffer me to move. When Sheibak Khan retreated, the year was at the (jIosc. It was 
therefore agreed that the Mirzas should each winter in some suitable j)Iace, and, be- 
fore the beginning o( the warm season, assemble again in order to meet the enemy. 

They strongly urged me also to winter in the territory of Khorasan. Bht as Kabul 
and Ghazni were places much exposed to external violence and internal confusion, and B.iber tu 
as bodies of Turks, Moghuls, Aimaks, Wandering Tribes, ' Afghans, IlazA^ras, IIs, and Kho^a^an. 
Uluses, were scattered over their territory in different directions ; and as the nearest 
road between Khorasan and Kabul, which is tlmfe by the hills, is a month’s journey, 
even if it should not happen to be rendered impassable by snow’’, or any other obstacle, 

^ Chichiktu lies east of the Murghab. ® Forty miles. 

2 c 


3 Ikhshuro. 
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while the low road is forty or fifty days’ march ; and as, besides all this, my newly- 
acquired dominions were still far from being in a settled state, it did not seem very 
prudent or advisable for me to winter so far off, for the purpose of serving or obliging 
anybody. I therefore excused myself to the Mirzas. On this they renewed their so- 
licitations still more earnestly than before. At last, Badia-ez-zemA.n Mirza and Abul 
Mohsin Mirza, with Mozeffer Mirza, came on horseback to my quarters, and urgently 
besought me to stay out the winter with them. I could not say No, in the face of the 
Mirzas, and consented to remain. One reason that influenced me was, that so many 
kings had come to urge my stay ; a second, that, in the whole habitable world, there 
was not such another city as Heri ; and during the reign of Sultan Hussain Mirza, its 
beauty and elegance had been increased ten fold, nay, twenty fold, by his patronage 
and munificence ; so that I had a very strong desire to visit it. I was therefore pre- 
vailed ujjon to stay. Abul Mohsin Mirza went to his government of Merv. Ebn 
Hussain Mirza also set out for Tun and Kacn ; while Badia-ez-zeman Mirza and 
rui)or visits Mozeffer Mirza returned to Ilcri. Two or three days after, I set out for the same city 
Visit! his Chehil-Dokhteran and Tash-Rebat. The whole of the Begums, Payendeli 

aunts. Sultan Begum, my father’s sister, Khadijeh Begum, Apak Begum, and the other 
daughters of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, my paternal aunts, were at this time met in the 
college of Sultan Hussain Mirza. When I w'ent to see them, they were all in the 
Mirza’s mausoleum. I first saluted Payendeh Sultan Begum, ^ and embraced her; 
I next saluted and embraced Apak Begum ; I then went and saluted Khadijeh Be- 
gum, and embraced her. I sat some time, while the readers were reading the Koran,-' 
and then rose and went to the Southern College, where Khadijeh Begum dwelt. They 
spread a repast for me. After the repast, I went to Payendeh Sultan Begum’s house, 
where 1 spent the night. They at first pitched upon the New Garden * for my resi- 
dence, and accordingly I next morning went and took up my quarters in it, and staid 
there one night ; after which, as I did not like the place, they gave me Ali Shir Beg’s 
house, where I staid till I left Heri. Every two or three days I went to the Bagh-e- 
Jehan-ar^^ in order to perform the koriiish^ to Badia-ez-zeman Mirza. 

A few days after, 1 had an invitation from MozeflFer Mirza, who lived in the Whit(‘ 
Garden.** Khadijeh Begum, after the dinner was removed, carried Mozeffer Mirza 
and myself to a palace which Baber Mirza had built, called Terebkhana.' In the Te- 
p,nrtics> ot rebkhana there was a drinking party. The Terebkhana stands in the midst of a gar- 
piiasurt. jg small building of two stories, but a very delightful little edifice. They 

have bestowed most pains on the upper story. In the four corners of it are four apart- 
ments ; and between them, and enclosed by them, is one great hall. Within the four 

^ She was a widow of Sultan Hussain Mirza's. The salute was by bowing; literally, striking the 
kneCy or kneelingy perhaps the old form. 

2 The Musulnians employ a set of readers, who succeed each other in reading the Koran at the tombs 
of their men of eminence. This reading is in some instances continued night and day. The readers arc 
paid by the rent of lands, or other funds assigned for the purpose. 

Bagh-e-Nou. * The world-adorning Garden. 

’ The kornish is performed to the supreme emperor alone, by making a certain number of bows, or 
inclinations. Badia-ez-zeman, on his father's death, was regarded as the chief prince of the house of 
Taimur. 

** Bagh-c-Sefid. 


^ The Pleasure-house. 
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apartments are four Shahneshins, or royal balconies. Every part of this hall is cover- 
ed with paintings. Though Baber Mirza^ built this palace, the paintings were exe- 
cuted by orders of Sultan Abusaid Mirza, and represent his battles and wars. In the 
north end of the northern balcony, two carpets^ were placed facing each other. On 
one of them Mozeffer Mirza and 1 sat, on the other sat Sultan Masaud Mirza and Jc- 
hangir Mirza. As we v'ere guests at Mozeffer Mirza’s house, Mozeffer Mirza placed 
me above himself, and having filled up a glass of welcome^ the cupbearers in waiting 
began to supply all who were of the party with pure wine, which they quaffed as if it 
had been the water of life. The party waxed warm, and the spirit mounted up to 
their heads. They took a fancy to make me drink too, and bring me into the same Baber's 
circle with themselves. Although, till that time, I had never been guilty of drinking 
wine,'* and from never having fallen into the practice, was ignorant of the sensations 
it produced, yet I hadj a strong lurking inclination to wander in this desert,** and my 
heart was much disposed to pass the stream. In my boyhood I had no wish for it, 
and did not know its pleasures or pains. When my father at any time asked me to 
drink wine, I excused myself, and abstained. After my father’s death, by the guar- 
dian care of Khwajeh Kazi, I remained pure and undefiled. I abstained even from 
forbidden foods ; how then was I likely to indulge in wine t Afterwards when, from 
the force of youthful imagination and constitutional impulse, I got a desire for wine, 

I had nobody about my person to invite me to gratify my wishes ; nay, there was not 
one who even suspected my secret longing for it. Though 1 had the appetite, there- 
fore, it was difiicult for me, unsolicited as I was, to indulge such unlawful desires. It now 
came into my head, that as they urged me so much, and as, besides, 1 had come into 
a refined city like Ileri, in which every means of heightening pleasure and gaiety was 
]K)ssessed in perfection ; in which all the incentives and apparatus of enjoyment wer<‘ 
combined with an invitation to indulgence, if 1 did not seize the present moment, I 
never could expect such another. I therefore resolved to drink wine. But it struck 
me, that as Badia-cz-zemaii Mirza was the eldest brother, and as I had declined re- 
ceiving it from his hand, and in his house, he might now take offence. I therefore 
mentioned this difficulty which had occurred to me. My excuse was approved of, and 
I was not pressed any more, at this party, to drink. It was settled, however, that tlie 
next time we met at Badia-ez-zeman Mirza’s, I should drink when pressed by the two 
Mirzas. At this party, among the musicians, was Hafez Ilaji; Jelal-ed-din Mahmud, 
the flute-player, was also there, and the younger brother of Gholam Shadi, Shadi 
Becheh, who played on the harp.^ Hafez Haji sung well. The people of Heri sing 
in a low, delicate, and equable style. There was a singer of Jehangir Mirza’s present, 
by name Mir Jan, a native of Samarkand, who always sang in a loud, harsh voice, and 
out of tune. Jehangir Mirza, who was far gone, proposed that he should sing. He 

* The grandson of Shahrokh, and nephew of Ulugh Beg Mirza, the King of Samarkand. Abusaid 
Mirza held Khorasun for some time after the death of the first Baber Mirza. 

2 Toshak. 

3 It need hardly be remarked, that the drinkitig of wine is contrary to the Muhanunedan law. 

* That is, 1 had a great inclination to offend in this respect. 

^ Cheng. 
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san^ accordingly, but in a dreadfully loud, rough, disagreeable tone. The people ol 
Khora8A,n value themselves on their politeness ; many, however, turned away their 
ears, others knit their brows, but, out of respect to the Mirza, nobody ventured to 
stop him. After the time of evening prayers, we went from the Terebkhana to the 
new Winter-palace,^ which MozefFer Mirza had built. By the time we reached it, 
Yusef Ali (yokultash, being extremely drunk, rose and danced. Tic was a musical 
man, and danced well. After reaching tliis palace, the party got very merry and 
friendly. Mozeffer Mirza gave me a sword and belt, a corslet, and a whitisli 
Tipcliak horse. In this palace Jauik sang a Turki song. Mozeffer Mirza had two 
slaves, called Kittcrmah and Kechekmah. During the party, and while the company 
was hot with wine, they performed some indecent, scurvy tricks. The party was kept 
up late, and did not separate till an untimely hour. I remained that night in the pa- 
lace where I was. 

Kasim Beg, on hearing what had passed as to urging me to take wine, sent to r<* 
monstratc on the subject with Zulnun Beg, who took the Mirzas to task, and repri- 
manded them most severely, so that they wliolly laid aside any idea of urging me far- 
ther to drink. Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, having heard of Mozefter’s entertainment to me, 
made a party in the Bagh-Jeban-ara, in the Makevi-khana, and invited me.' Many of 
my young nobles and retinue were likewise invited. My courtiers could not drink 
wine, out of rcsj>ect to me. If they were desirous of indulging at any time, perliaps 
once in a montli, or forty days, they used to sliut tlieir doors, and sit down to drink, 
in the greatest alarm, lest they should be discovered. Such were the men who were 
now invited. On the present occasion, when by any chance they found me not at- 
tending, they would hide llieir goblet with tlieir bands, and take a dniugbt in great 
dread ; although such precautions were altogether unnecessary, as, at a party, I allowi'd 
my people to follow the common usages, and this ])arty I regarded as one given by my 
father, or elder brother. They brought in brandling willow trees, I do not know if 
they were in the natural state of tlie tree, or if tin' branches were formed ai tificially, 
hut they liad small twigs cut the lengtli of the ears of a how, and inserted between 
them, so that they liad a very lanciful appearance. In the course of the party, a roast 
goose was put down before me. As I was ignorant of the mode of cutting it nj), or 
carving it, I let it alone, and did not touch it. Badla-ez-zeinau Mirza asked me if I 
did not like it. I told him frankly that I did not know how to carve it. The Mirza 
immediat(‘ly cut up the goose, and, dividing it into small hits, placed it again before 
me.- Badia-ez-zeman Mirza was unequalled in such kind of attentions. Towards the 
close of the party, lie presented me with a rich enamelled dagger, a charkoh, or ker- 
chief of cloth of gold, and a Tipchak horse. 

During the twenty days that I staid in Heri, I every day rode out to visit some new 
place that I had not seen before. My guide and providetor in these visits was Yusef 
Ali Gokultash, who always got ready a sort of collation, in some suitable place where 

^ Khaneh Kishiaki-Noui. 

Ihe Orientals generally have their meat dressed and brought to table, nady cut up into small pieces. 
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we stopped. In the course of these twenty days, I saw perhaps everytliing worthy 
of notice, except the Khanekah (or convent) of Sultan Hussain Mirza. I saw the 
Blcaching-ground,^ the garden of Ali Shir Beg, the Paper-mills, the Takht-Ast&- 
neh (or Royal Throne);® the bridge of Kali; the Keh-destan: the Bagh-e-lNezer-gah ; 
the Nianiet-abad ; the Khiabati, or public pleasure-walks at the B1 caching-ground ; * 
tlie Khatlrat of Sultan Alimed Mirza; the Takht-e-Sefer (or Sefer-Palacc) ; the 
Takht-c-Nawai ; the Takht-e«“Barkir ; the Taklii-e-Haji Beg; and the Takhts of 
Sheikh Behaeddin Umer, and Sljcikh Zeineddin ; the mausoleum and tomb of Mou- 
lana Abdal-rahman Jami ; the Namazgali-e-iMukhtar the Fish-pond; the Sak-e-Su- 
1 email ; Balvveri, which was originally called Abiil Walid ; the Imam Fakhr; the 
Bagh-e-K]ni\bau ; the (Villeges and Tombs of the Mirza; the College of Guber-shad- 
bcgum, her Tomb, and her (irand Mosque; the Bagh-e-Zaghan (or Raven-Garden) ; 
the Bagli-e-nou (or New Garden); the Bagh-e-Zobeideh, or Zobeideh’s Garden; the 
Akserai (or Wliite Palace), built by Sultan Abusaid Mirza, which is situated close 
by the Trak-(iate ; Puniri''* and Srdeh-e-Sirendazaii (the Warrior’s Seat); Chirgh 
Alanik and Mir Wahid ; the Bridge of Malan ;<> the Kliwajeh-Tak (Khwajeh’s Porch), 
and Bagh-e-Sefid (White Garden); tiie Tcreb-khana (Pleasure-House); the Bagh- 
e-Jehan-A,ra ; the Kioshk? and Makevi-Khaneh (or Mansion of Enjoyment); the 
Sosni-Khana (or Lily-palace) ; the Doazdeh-Burj, or Twelve Towers; the Great Re- 
servoir, on the north of the Jehan-aru ; the four (‘dilices on its four sides; the live 
gates ol the town walls, the King’s (iate, the Irak Gate, the Pirozabad Gate, the 
Khush Gate, and the Kijichak Gate ; the King’s-bazar ; the Charsu (or great Public 
Market) ; the College of Shcikh-ul-lslain ; the Grand Moscpic of the Kings ; the Bagh- 
e-Shcher (or (hty Garden) ; the College of Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, which is built on 
the banks of the river Anjil ; Ali Shir Beg’s dwedling-housc, which they call Unsia 
(or the Palace of Ease) ; his Tomb and Cirreat Mosque, which they call Kadasia (or 
the Holy) ; his College and Khankah (or Convent), which they call Khalasia and 
Akhlasia (or the Pure) ; his Baths and Hospital, which they call Safaia and Shafaia 
(the Purifying and Healthy) ; all these I saw in the short sjiace that I had to spare. 


’ Gazergab. 

2 Probably the name of a palace, though the term takht is someliiiics applied to the slirine of a reli- 
gious mail. 

'* For the Khiaban, see p. 43. Chapel, or pia)er-"round. 

I know not what is meant by Puran, unless it be the residence ot Slieikh Piiraii, a holy man of great 
celebrity in Herat. 

** Piil-i-Miilan, or Mahin-bridgo, is the name of the river tliat passes Herat, coming from the east. 
There was probably some fine bridge over it, to which Baber alludes ; and whence it perhaps had its 
name. 

^ These Kioshks, so frequently spoken of by Baber, are our own Kiosks, which wc have borrowed 
from the Cliinose. Della Valle gives a correct account of them. Les Perses et les Turcs appellant 
itok ou Kwsck certains batimens elevez dans un jardm, ou dans quelquc lieu eminent, dont I'aspect est 
agreable ; non comme unc Sale, ou un chanibrc pour y faire sa denieure et prendre son repos, mais 
comme unc galerie pour s’y promener et diverter durant quelques heures du jour. Quoiqu’a proprement 
parler ce nc soient pas aussi des galeres qui doivent ctre plus longues que larges ; au lieu que ces edifices 
sont de figure ronde ou quarree, ou a plusieurs faces dans une egale proportion.”— tome V. 
p. 304, French translation. 
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Some time before, while the country was in confusion, the younger daughter of 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza,^ Maasuma Sultan Begum, had been brought into Khorasan by 
her mother Habibeh Sultan Begum. One day that I went to see my Aka,® the young 
princess called along with her mother and saw me. She no sooner saw me than 
she conceived a strong attachment, and employed persons secretly to communicate her 
feelings to my Aka and my Yenka. I called Paiendeh Sultan Begum, Akam, and 
Habibeh Sultan Begum, Yenkam.^ After some conversation, it was agreed that 
my Yenka should follow me with her daughter, and come to Kabul. 

Muhammed Berenduk and Zulnuu Beg had used every kind of entreaty, and 
exerted all their endeavours, to prevail on me to winter in Khorasan, but did not pro- 
vide me with either proper quarters or suitable conveniences to enable me to do so. 
The \vinter was come, and the snow began to fall in the mountains that separated me 
from my dominions. I still felt considerable alarm as to the situation of things in 
Kabul, and yet they neither gave me a place in which I could construct winter quar- 
ters for myself, nor one ready fitted up for that purpose. At length, compelled by 
necessity, and unable to explain my real motives, I left Ileri on the 8th of Shaban, 
under pretence of going into winter-quarters. I marched to the neighbourhood of 
Badghis,^ halting a day or two at every station, and then resuming my route, in order 
that such of my men as had gone to collect money, or who had dispersed on any other 
business or employment over the countr}’^, might have time to return and join me. We 
lingered and tarried so long, that, in our second or third march after passing Lcnger- 
Mir Ghifis, we saw the moon of Ramzan.^ Many of those who had gone out on busi- 
ness or with other objects, had now come back and joined me ; many did not return 
for twenty days or a month afterwards, when they came to me at Kabul ; several staid 
behind altogether, and entered into the Mirzas’ service. Of this last number was 
Sidim Ali Derban, who remained behind, and took service with Badia-ez-zeman 
Mirza. I had shown none of Khosrou Shah’s servants such attention as him. When 
•lehangir Mirza went off and abandoned Ghazni, I had given it to Sidim Ali, who had 
left his wife’s brother, Dost Angu Sheikh, behind in that city, while he himself accom- 
panied the army. In truth, among all the servants of Khosrou Shah, there were no better 
men than Sidim Ali Derban and Mohlb Ali Korchi. Sidim had an excellent temper and 
manners. He was a man of valour in war, and was never without a party or entertain- 
ment at his house. Though extremely liberal, he was careful to confine his expenses 
within his income ; yet he always had everything necessary. He had a polished manner 
and address, and his style of conversation and of telling a story was peculiarly agreeable. 
He was lively, witty, and humorous. His great fault was that he was addicted to 
paidcrasty. He was rather heterodox in his religious opinions, and was accused of being 
somewhat of a double dealer. Many of the charges brought against him on that head, 

' One of Baber's paternal uncles. 

- Paiendeh Sultan Begum, the widow of Sultan Hussain Mirza. 

^ These names seem to mean my lady and my bridesmaid, and are used by way of endearment. 

* Badghis, or Badkis, is north-east from Herat. 

* This must have been about the 15th or 16th January 1507. 
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however, were really owing to his ironical manner ; yet no doubt there was some truth 
in the charge. When Badia-ez-zeman surrendered Heri to the enemy, and went to 
Sliah Beg, Sidim Ali, in consequence of some double dealing of his between Shah Beg 
and the Mirza, was put to death and thrown into the river Hirmend. Mohib Ali will 
be mentioned hereafter. 

Leaving Lenger-Mir-Ghias, and passing the villages on the borders of Ghaijislan,^ Advances 
we reached ChekhcherA,in From the time we left Lenger till we came into the vici- coumry!^^^ 
nity of Chekhcheran/ it snowed incessantly. The farther we advanced, the deeper 
was the snow. At Chekhcheran the snow reached above the horses’ knees. Chekh- 
cheran belonged to Zulnun Beg ; Mirik Jan Irdi was his manager there. I took an<l 
paid for all Zulnun Beg’s grain. Two or three days after we had passed Chekhcheran, 
the snow became excessively deep ; it reached up above the stirrups. In many places the 
horses’ feet did not reach the ground, and the snow still continued to fall. When we 
passed Chiraghdan, the snow not only continued deep, but we did not know the road. 

When at Lenger-Mir-Ghias, we had consulted what was the best road to return to 
Kabul : I and some others proposed that, as it was winter, we should go by tlie route 
of Kandahar, because, though rather the longer road, it might be travelled without 
risk or trouble, while the hill-road was difficult and dangerous. Kasim Beg, saying 
that that road was far about and this direct, behaved very perversely ; and in the end we 
resolved on attempting the short road. One Sultan Bishai was our guide. 1 do not Dangers of 
know whether it was from old age, or from his heart failing him, or from the unusual IvoHiTbr 
depth of the snow, but having once lost the road, he never could find it again, so as 
to point out the way. As we laid given the preference to this road, in consequence 
of the earnestness expressed by Kasim Beg, he and his sons, anxious to preserve their 
reputation, dismounted, and, after beating down the snow, discovered a road, by which 
we advanced. Next day, as there was much snow, and the road was not to be 
found with all our exertions, we were brought to a complete stand. Seeing no remedy 
left, we returned back to a place where there was abundance of firewood, and dis- 
patched sixty or seventy chosen men, to return by the road we had come, and, retracing 
our footsteps, to find, under the liigher grounds, any Hazaras or other people wlm 
might be wintering there, and to bring a guide who was able to point out the way. 

We halted at this spot for three or four days, waiting the return of the men whom we 
had sent out. They did indeed come back, but without having been able to find a pro- * 
j)er guide. Placing our reliance on God, therefore, and sending on Sultan Bishm 
before us, we again advanced by that very road in which formerly we had been stopped 
and forced to return. In the few days that followed, many were the difficulties and 
hardships that we endured ; indeed, such hardships and suffering as I have scarcely 
undergone at any other period of my life. It was at this time that I composed the 
following verses : — 

^ For a learned dissertation of Silvestre dc Saci on the situation of Gharjistan, sec Mines de TOrient, 

Yol. I. p. 321. 

2 Baber, in returning to K4bu], pursued a route through the country of the Aim^ and Hazuras, con- 
siderably to the south of that by which he had advanced to Herat. Chekhcheran lies about N. lat. 34>” 

12', and E. long. 66® 8'. 
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( Tdrki,) There is no violence or injury of fortune that I have not experienced ; 

This broken heart has endured them all. > Alas ! is there one left that I have not encountered ? 

For about a week, wc continued pressing down the snow, without being able to ad- 
vance more than a kos or a kos and a haltV I myself assisted in depressing the snow. 
Accompanied by ten or fifteen of my household, and by Kasim Beg, his two sons 
Tengeri Berdi and Kcmber Ali, and two or three of his servants, we all dismounted, 
and worked in heating down the snow. Every step we sardc up to the middle or the 
breast, but we still went on trampling it down. As the vigour of the person who went 
first was generally expended after he had advanced a few paces, he stood still, while ano- 
ther advanced and took his place. The ten, fifteen, or twenty people who worked in 
trampling down the snow, next succeeded in dragging on a horse without a rider. The 
first horse sank up to the stirrups and girths, and after advancing tenor fifteen paces, 
was worn out. Drawing this horse aside, wc brought on another, and in this way ten, 
fifteen, or twenty of us trainjded down the snow, and contrived to bring forward the 
horses of all our number. The rest of the troops, even our best men, and many that 
bore the title of Beg, without dismounting, advanced along the road that had been 
beaten for them, hanging down their heads. I'his was no time for jdaguing them or 
employing authority. Every man who pos.^^esses spirit or emulation hastens to such 
works of himself. (Continuing to advance by a track which we had beat in the snow 
in this manner, we proceeded by a place named Anjukan, and in three or four days 
• Ucathes a reached a Khawal, or cave, called Khawal-koti, at the foot of tlie Zirrin- pass. That 
day the storm of wind was dreadful. The snow fell in siich Vpiantities, that wc all 
expected to meet death together. The men of thiit hill country call their caves and 
hollows Khawal. When we reached this Khawal, the storm was terribly violent. We 
halted at the mouth of it. The snow was deep, and the path narrow, so that only one 
person could pass at a time. The horses too advanced with difficulty over the road that 
had been beaten and trampled down, and the days were at the shortest. The first of the 
troops reached this Khawal while if was yet day-light. About evening and night 
prayers, the troops ceased coming in ; after which every man was obliged to dismount 
and halt where he happened to be. Many men waited for morning on horseback. 
The Khaw^al seemed to be small. 1 took a hoe, and having swept away and cleared 
off the snow, made for myself, at the mouth of the cave, a resting-jdace about the size 
•of a prayer-carpet.'* I dug down in the snow as deep as ray breast, and yet did not 
reach the ground. This hole afforded me some shelter from the wind, and I sat down 
in it. Some desired me to go into the cavern, but I would not go. I felt, that for me 
to be in a warm dwelling, and in comfort, while my men were in the midst of snow 
and drift — for me to be within, enjoying sleep and ease, wdiile my followers were in 
trouble and distress, would be inconsistent with what I owed them, and a deviation 
from that society in suffering that was their due. It was right, tluit whatever their 
sufferings and difficulties were, and whatever they might be obliged to undergo, I 

* Two or three miles. 

* The Zirrin pass seems to have lain between Yeke-auleng and Chekhcheran. 

3 The Musulmans, particularly travellers, when about to pray, spread out a small carpet, on which 
they make their prostrations. 
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should be a sharer with them. There is a Persian proverb, that ‘‘ Death in the com- 
pany of friends is a feast.” I continued, therefore, to sit in the drift, in the sort ol‘ 
hole which I had cleared and dug out for myself, till bed-time prayers, wlnui the snow 
fell so fast, that, as I had remained all the while sitting crouching down on my feet, 

I now found that four inelics of snow had settled on my head, lips, and ears. That 
night I caught a cold in my ear. About bed-time prayers a party, after having sur- 
veyed the cave, reported that the Kliawal was very extensive, and was sulliciently 
large to receive all our people. As soon as I learned this, I shook off the snow that 
was on my head and face, and went into the cave. I sent to call in all such of tlie 
people as were at hand. A comfortable place was found within for fifty or sixty per- 
sons; such as had any eatables, stewed meat, preserved flesh, or anything else in 
readiness, ])roduccd them ; and thus we esca{)ed from the terrible cold, and snow, a)ul 
drift, into a wonderfully safe, warm, and comfortable place, where we could refrc'^li 
ourselves. 

Next morning the snow and tempest ceased. Moving early, we trampled down the Arrives. it 
snow in the old way, and made a road. We reached the Bala-Daban.^ As the usual ‘ 

road, which is called the Zirrin kotal, or hill-pass, leads by an excessively steep ascent, 
we did not attempt it, but proceeded by the lower valley road. Before we reached the 
Payan Dabaii,* the day closed on us. We halted in the defiles of the valley. The 
cold was dreadful, and we passed that night in great distress and misery. Many lost 
their hands and feet from the frost. Kepek lost his feet, Sewcriduk Turkoman his 
hands, and Akhi his feet, from the cold of that night. Early next morning we moved 
down the glen. Although we knew that this was not the usual road, yet, placing our 
trust in God, we advanced down the valley, and descended by difficult, and precipitous 
places. It was evening prayer before we extricated ourselves from the mouth of the 
valley. It was not in the memory of the oldest man, that this pass had (*ver been de- 
scended, when there was so much snow on the ground ; nay, it was never known that, 
anybody even conceived the idea of passing it at such a season. Although for some 
days we endured much from the depth of the snow, yet, in the issue, it was this very 
circumstance which brought us to our journey’s end. For, if the snow had not been 
so deep, how was it possible to have gone, as we did, where there was no road, march- 
ing over precipices and ravines ? Had it not been for the extreme depth of the snow, 
the whole of our horses and camels must have sunk into the first gulph that we met 
with ; 

{Persian verse *) — Every good and evil that exists, 

If you mark it well, is for a blessing. 

It was bed-time prayers when we reached Ycke-Aulcng, and halted. The people Ktadu, 
of Yeke-Auleng,^ who had heard of us as we descended, carried us to their warjm 

* Upper Dabun, or Pass. Perhaps the top of tlie pass. 

* Lower Daban, or Pass ; or, probably the bottom of the pass. 

Yeke-Auleng lies about thirty miles south-west from Bamiuu. 

2 D 
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houses, brought out fat slieep for us, a superfluity of hay and grain for our horses^ 
with abundance of wood and dried dung to kindle us fires. To pass from the cold 
and snow, into such a village and its warm houses, on escaping from want and suffer- 
ing, to find such plenty of good bread and fat sheep as we did, is an enjoyment that 
can be conceived only by such as have suffered similar hardships, or endured such 
heavy distress. We staid one day at Yeke-Auleng to refresh and recruit the spirits 
and strength of our men ; after which we marched on two farsangs,^ and halted. Next 
morning was the Id ^ of the Ramzan. We passed through Bamian, descended by the 
Piunder-i kotal, or hill-pass of Shibertu, and halted before reaching Jenglik. The Turkoman 
the J£jj/aras had taken up their winter-quarters in the line of my march, with their fami- 

lies and property, and had not the smallest intimation of my approach. Next morn- 
ing, on our march, wc came among their huts, close by their sheep-folds, two or three 
of wliich we plundered ; whereupon the whole of tlie Hazaras taking the alarm, 
abandoned their huts and property, and fled away to the hills with their children. 
Soon afterwards information was brought from the van, that a body of them, having 
] Misted themselves right in our line of march, had stopped our people in a narrow de- 
file, were assailing them with arrows, and effectually prevented their advance. Im- 
mediately on learning this I hurried forward. On coming up, I found that there really 
ivas properly speaking no strait ; but that some Hazaras had posted themselves on a 
projecting eminence, where they had gathered together their effects, had taken up a 
position, and were making discharges of arrows on our men. 

( Turki verse.) They marked the distant blackening of the foe, 

And stood panic^struck and confounded ; 

I came up and hastened to the spot. 

And pressing on, exclaiming, Stand ! Stand ! 

^ly aim was to make my troops alert. 

To fall briskly upon the foe. 

Having brought on my men, I placed myself behind ; 

When not a man minded my orders ; 

I had neither my coat of mail, nor horse-mail, nor arms, 

Except only my bow and arrows. 

When I stood still, all my men stood still also. 

As if the foe had slain them all. 

He who hires a servant, hires him for his need. 

That he may one day be useful in time of danger. 

Not that he should stand still while his lord advances. 

That he should stand at ease while his lord bears the burden of the day. 

He who is a servant should serve in due season. 

Not loiter in thy service, so as not even to be seasoning to thy food.”'* ** 

At length I spurred on my horse and advanced. 

And, driving tlie foe before me, ascended the hill; 

My men, on seeing me advance, advanced also. 

Leaving their terror behind. 

* About eight miles. 

2 About the 14th of February 1507. The festival on the termination of the fast of Ramzan. 

** That is, if the master furnish the principal part of the entertainment by being the meat, the servant 
ought, at least, to be the seasoning, or sauce* If the master bears the brunt of the day, the servant 
should lend some assistance. 
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Pushing forward, we quickly climbed the hill ; 

We went on without heeding their arrows. 

Sometimes dismounting, sometimes on horseback. 

First of all came on the boldest warriors : 

The enemy showered down arrows from above. 

But marking our resolution gave way and fled. 

We gained the top of the hill, and drove the Hazaras before us, 

We skipped over the heights and hollows like deer ; 

We cut ofl’ the heads of the slam like deer ; 

We plundered them, we divided their property and sheep ; 

We slew the Turkoman Hazaras, 

And made captives of their men and women ; 

Those who were far off* too we followed and made prisoners : 

We took their wives and their children. 

The purport of these verses is, that when the Hazaras stopped the van, on its route, 
our men were all rather perplexed, and halted. In this situation 1 eaiue up singly. 
Having called out to the men who were fleeing, “ Stand ! Stand I attempted to en- 
courage them. Not one of them would listen to me, or advance upon the enemy, hut 
they stood scattered about in different places. Although I had not put on my helmet, 
my horse’s mail, or my armour, and had only my bow and quiver, I called out that 
servants were kept that they might be serviceable, and, in time of need, pro\e their 
loyalty to their master ; not for the purpose of looking on while their master marched 
up against the foe : after which I spurred on my horse. When my men saw me making 
for the enemy, they followed. On reaching the hill which the Hazaras occu])ied, our 
troops instantly climbed it, and, without minding the arrows which poured down on 
them, made their way up, partly on horseback, partly on foot. As soon as the enemy 
saw that our men were in real earnest, they did not venture to stand their ground, bin 
took to flight. Our people pursued them up the hills, hunting them like deer <»r game. 
Such property or effects as our troops could lay hold of, they brought in with tluuii, 
and made the families and children of the enemy prisoners. We also gathered in some ot 
their sheep, which we gave in charge to Yarek Taghai, while we j»roceeded I’orward. We 
traversed the heights and eminences of the hill-country, driving off the horses and • 
sheep of the Hazaras, and brought them to Lenger-Taimur-Beg, where we eiicamperh 
Fourteen or fifteen of the most noted insurgents and robber chiefs of the Hazaras 
had fallen into our hands. It was my intention to have put them to death with 
torture at our halting-ground, as an example and terror to all rebels and robbers ; but 
Kksim Beg happening to meet them, was filled with unseasonable commiseration, and 
let them go ; 


To do good to the bad is the same thing 
Ab to do evil to tlic good : 

Salt ground does not produce spikenard 
Do not throw away good seed on it.* 

The same pity was extended to the other prisoners, who were all set at liberty. 


* From the Gulistan of Sadi. 
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Defection ot While we were plundering the Turkoman Haz&raS) information reached us that 
Husvun^^ Muhammed Hussain Mirza Doghlet, and Sultan Senjer Birlas, having drawn over to 
''fir/.i their interests the body of Moghuls who had staid behind in Kabul, had declared Khan 
iviiHn iMir- Mirza king,^ were now besieging Kabul, and had spread a report that Badia-ez-zeman 
tUnMni Mirza and Mozeffer Mirza had seized the king, and carried him away to the fort of 
kini: Ekhtiar-cd-din at Heri, which is now known by the name of Alch-kurghan.^ The 

chief persons in tlie Ibrt of Kabul were Mulla Babai Besh^heri, Khalifeh, Mohib Ali 
Kdrchi, Ahinod Yusef, and Ahmed K^im. These officers had all conducted them- 
selves well, had put the fort into a strong state of defence, and done everything to 
guard it. At Longcr-Taimur-Beg I wrote an intimation ol’ my having arrived in this 
quarter, and sent it to the nobles who were in Kabul, by Muhammed Andejani, one 
s of Kasim Beg’s servants. I arranged with them that I was to descend by the Straits 
plan lot ^1* and to march on and take the enemy by surprise. The signal of my 

thf reheiC eoming was to bo, that I was to kindle a blazing fire after passing Minar hill ; and 
in Kihw' ^ enjoined them, on their side, to make a large fire in the Citadel, on the top of the 
Old Kiosk, which is now the Treasury, in order that we might be sure that they were 
aware of our approach ; and while we assailed the enemy from without, they were t4> 
sally out from within, and to leave nothing undone to rout the besiegers. Such were 
the instructions which I dispatched Muhammed Andejani to communicate. 

Next morning, we left Longer, and halted opposite to Ushter-shehcr. Mounting 
again before day, we descended the Pass of Ghurbend towards night, and halted near 
Sir-e-j)ul.'* Having refreshed our horses, and bathed them, we left Sir-e-pul at noon- 
day prayers. Till we reached Tutkawel there was no snow. After passing that place, 
the farther wo went the snow was the deeper. Between the village of Noli * and Min&r 
the cold was so excessive, that, in the whole course of my life, I have seldom experi- 
enced the like. I sent Ahmedi Yesawel, along with Kara Ahmed Yurchi, to the Begs 
in Kabul, to let them know that we had come according to our engagement, and to 
require them to be on the alert, and bold. After surmounting the hill of Minar, wc 
descended to the skirts of the hill, and, being rendered quite powerless- from the frost, 
kindled fires and warmed ourselves. This was not the place where we were to kindle 
our fires, but, being unable to stand the cold, we were obliged to kindle them to warm 
ourselves. The morning was near when we set out from the skirts of the hill of Minar. 
Between Kabul and Minar the snow reached up to the horses’ thighs. Every place 
was covered with snow, so that such of our j)eople as deviated from the road were 
exj>osed to mischief. This whole distance we passed, sinking and rising again in the 
snow. Ill this way we reached Kabul undiscovered, by the appointed time. Before 
we arrived at Blbi Mali-rui, we saw a fire blazing in the Citadel. We tlicn knew that 

’ Khan Mirza was Sultan Weis Mirza, the youngest son of Baber’s uncle, Sultan Mahmud Mirza of 
Ilisscir, by a half sister of Baber’s mother, and consequently his cousin. Muhammed Hussain Mirza 
Doghlet had married another sister of Baber’s mother, and had been governor of TJratippa, whence he 
had been expelleii by Shcibani Khan. 

^ Eagle Castle. It was an extremely strong castle on the north of Herat, and much used as a state- 
prison. It lb pretended that Shahrokh Mirza employed no less than seven hundred thousand men in re- 
building it. 

^ Bridgend, a common name in these countries. * Tlie Persian has Yckhshi. 
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they were prepared. When we came to Syed Kisim’s Bridge, I sent Shirim Taghai, 
with the right wing, towards Mulla Baba’s Bridge. With the centre and left wing, I 
advanced by way of Baba Luli ; at tliat time, where the Bagh-e-Kalifeh now is, there 
was a small garden and house, which Ulugh Beg Mirza had made to serve as a Longer.' 
Although its trees and wood were gone, yet its inclosure was still left. Khan Mirza lie ait.nK 
had his quarters there. Hussain Mirza was in the Bagh-e-Behisht,*’ whicli had been 
made by Ulugh Beg Mirza. We liad got to the burying-ground near Miilla Baba’s 
garden, when they brought back to me, wounded and unhorsed, a party that luul 
pushed on in advance. This party, which had pre<;eded us and had entered Khan 
Mirza’s house, was four in number, Syed Kasim Isbik-agha, Kember Ali Beg, Shir 
Kuli Kerawel Moghul, and Sultan Ahmed Moghul, who wds one of Shir Kuli Mo- 
ghul’s followers ; these four persons, as soon as they came up, without halting, entered 
the palace where Mirza Khan lived. All was instantly in uproar and alarm. Khan 
Mirza mounted on horseback, galloped ofl^ and escaped. Muhammed Hussain Kor- Klnn Ali. 
begi’s younger brother, also in the service of Khan Mirza, attacked Shir Kuli Moghul, 
one of the four, sword in hand, and threw him down ; but Shir Kuli contrived to escape 
while his opponent was endeavouring to cut off his head. These four persons, still 
smarting from their sabre and arrow wounds, were brought to me as I have mention- 
ed. The alley was narrow, and our horsemen crowded into it, so that a confusion and 
bustle ensued. Some of the enemy also collected, and though much crowded, made a 
stand. Our people could not get forward, and could not get back. I desired some 
men who were near me to dismount and push on. Dost Nasir, Khwajeb Muhammed 
Ali Kitabdar, Baba Shir-zad, Shah Mahmud, and a few others, having accordingly 
dismounted, advanced and assailed the enemy with their arrows. The enemy were 
shaken and took to flight. We waited a long time for the coming of our people from 
the fort, but they did not arrive in time for action. After the enemy were defeated, 
they began to drop in by ones and twos. Before we reached the Charbagh, in which 
Khan Mirza’s quarters had been, Ahmed Yusef and Syed Yusef joined me from the 
fort, and we entered the garden that he had left. On finding that Khan Mirza had 
escaped, we instantly left it. Ahmed Yusef was behind me, when, at the gate of the 
Charb^h, as I was coming out. Dost Sirpuli Piadeh, a man to whom I had shown 
])articular marks of favour in Kabul, on account of his valour, and whom I had left in iiabci m 
the office of Kotwal,*^ advanced with a naked sword in his hand, and made at me. I 
had on my stuffed waistcoat,'^ but had not put on my plate-mail. 1 had also omitted 
to put on my helmet. Although I called out to him, Ho, Dost ! Ho, Dost !” and 
Rl>oke to him ; and tJiough Ahmed Yusef also called out ; whether it was that the cold 
and snow had affected him, or whether he was hurried away by a confusion of ideas 
arising from the bustle of fight, he did not know me, and, without stopping, let fall a 

' A Lengcr is a house, in which Kalenders, or the religious devotees of the Muhammedans, live in, a 
sort of collegiate state. A Caravansera is generally connected with it, and is often the only part remain- 
ing of the establishment. 

2 Garden of Heaven. ^ The Kotwfd is a Superin tendant of Police. 

^ The jibeh is a sort of waistcoat quilted with cotton. The gherbiche or plate-mail, are four plates of 
iron or other metal, made to cover the back, front, and sides. 
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blow on my bare arm. The grace of God was conspicuous ; it did not hurt a single 
hair; 


However the sword of man may strike, 

It injures not a single vein, without the will of God. 

I had repeated a prayer, by virtue of which it was that Almighty God averted my 
danger, and removed from me the risk to which I was exposed. It was as follows ; — 
»is prayer. (^Jrobic) — “ O my God ! Thou art my Creator ; except Thee there is no God. Ou 
Thee do I repose my trust ; Thou art the Lord of the mighty throne. Wliat God wills 
comes to pass ; and what He does not will, comes not come to pass ; and there is no 
power nor strength hut through the High and Exalted God ; and, of a truth, in all things 
God is Almighty ; and verily He comprehends all things by his knowledge, and has 
taken account of everything. O my Creator ! as I sincerely trust in Thee, do Thou 
seize by the forelock all evil proceeding from within myself, and all evil coming from 
without, and all evil proceeding from every man who can be the occasion of evil, and 
all such evil as can proceed from any living thing, and remove them far from me ; 
since, of a truth, thou art the Lord of the exalted throne !” 
fit atjuijptb Proceeding thence, I went to the Bagh-e-Behisht, where Muhammed Hussain Mirza 
^luiiaimued resided ; but he had fled, and had escaped and hid himself. In a breach in the wall of 
Mu/ the Bfighcheh (or Little Garden), in which Muhammed Hussain Mirza had resided, 
seven or eight archers kept their post. 1 gallo|)ed and spurred my horse at them ; 
they durst not stand, hut ran off. I came up with one of them, and cut him down. 
He went spinning off in such a way, that I imagined his head had been severed from 
his body, and passed on. The person whom I had hit was Tulik Gokultash, the foster 
brother of Khan Mirza; I struck him on the arm. Just as I had reached the door of 
Muhammed Hussain Mirza’s house, there was a Moghul sitting on the terrace, whi» 
had been in my service, and I recognised him. He fitted an arrow to his bow, and 
aimed at me, A cry rose on all sides, ‘‘ That is the King he turned from his aim, 
discharged the arrow, and ran off. As the time for shooting was gone by, and as the 
Mirza and his officers had fled away or were prisoners, what purpose was to he mi- 
swered by liis shooting ? While 1 was at this palace, Sultan Senjer Birlas, whom J 
had distinguished by favours, and to whom 1 had given the Tuman of Nangenhar, hut 
who had nevertheless engaged in this rebellion, was taken, and dnigged before me with 
a rope about his neck. Being in great agitation, he called out, What fault have I 
done ‘‘ Is there a greater crime than for a man of note like you to associate and 
conspire with insurgents and rebels As Shall Begum, ^ the mother of my maternal 
uncle the IChan, was his sister’s daughter, I ordered them not to drag him in this 
shameful way along the ground, but spared his life, and did him no more harm. 

Leaving this place, I directed Ahmed K&sim Kuhher, who was one of tlie chiefs that 
had been in the fort, to pursue Khan Mirza with a body of troops. Close by tlie 

^ Shah Begum was one of the wives of Vunis Khan, the maternal grandfather of Baber, and wa.s tht* 
mother of Sultan Nigar-Khanum, who was Khan Mirza's mother. It is to be observed, that KJuimtn 
and Khanim arc used indiscriminately in all the copies. 
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Bagh-e-Behisbi,^ Shah Begum and the Khanim^ dwelt, in palaces which they had 
themselves erected. On leaving the palace, I went to visit Shah Begum and the 
Khanim. The town’s-people and the rabble of the place had taken to their clubs, and Bettunj* 
were making a riot. They were eager to lay hold of men in corners, to plunder pro- 
perty, and profit by the confusion. 1 therefore stationed parties in different places, to 
chastise and disperse them, and to drive them away. Shah Begum and Khanim wen* 
sitting together in the same house. I alighted where I had always done, and went uj) 
and saluted them with the same respect and form as I had been accustomed to use. 

Shah Begum and the Khanim were out of all measure alarmed, confounded, dismayed, 
and ashamed. They could neither stammer out an excuse, nor make the inquiries 
which politeness required. It was not my wish that they should feel uneasy ; yet tlu* 

’ faction which Jiad been guilty of such excesses Was composed of persons who, beyond 
all doubt, were not disposed to neglect the suggestions of the Begum and tlie Khanim. 

Khan Mirza was the grandson of Sfiali Begum, and night and day with the Begums. 

If he did not pursue their advice, it was in their power to have ])revented his*leaving 
them, and they could have kept him near them under their own eye. On several occa- 
sions, too, when, from adverse eirenmstances and ill fortune, I was separated from my 
country, my throne, my servants, and dependants, I had fled to them for refuge and 
shelter, and my mother had Jilso gone to them, but we experienced no sort of kindness 
or support. Khan Mirza, my younger brother,* and his mother, Sultan Nigar-Kha- 
num, at that time possessed valuable and populous countries, while I and my mother 
had not even a single village, nor a few fowls. My mother was a daughter of Yunis 
Khan, and I was his grandson. But whether I was or not, every one of that connexion 
who happened to come in my way was sure to benefit by it, and was treated as a rela- 
tion or cousin. When Shah Begum came to live with me, I bestowed on her Pem- 
ghan, which is one of the most desirable places in Kabul. Indeed, I never failed in 
my duty or service towards any of them. Sultan Said Khan, the Khan of Kashghar,^ 
came to me with five or six naked followers on foot ; I received them like my own 
brothers, and gave him the Tuman of Maiidraur, one of the districts of Lemghan/ 

When Shah Ismael overthrew and slew Slieibak Khan in Merv, and I passed over into 
Kundez, the men of Andcjan began to turn their eyes towards me. Several of them 
displaced their Daroghas, while others held their towns on my account, and sent to give 
me notice of their proceedings. I dispatched Sultan Said Khan, with my Baberi servants 
and an additional reinforcement, to hold the government of my own native country of 
Andejan, and raised him to the rank of Khan ; and, down to this moment, I have always 
continued to treat every man of that family, who places himself under my protection, 

^ Garden of Paradise. 

® The Khanim, or princess, here mentioned, must be either Mcher-nigar-Khanum, the eldest sistar of 
Baber's mother, and one of the widows of Sultan Ahmed Mjrza, or more probably her youngest sister of 
the full blood, Khub-nigar-Khanum, the wife of Muhamraed Hussain Mirza. Khan Mirza was the 
youngest son of their sister of the half blood, Sultan Nigar- Khanim, the widow of Sultan Mahmud 
Mirza. 

3 Cousins are often familiarly called brothers in eastern countries. The meaning is, Khan Mirza, 
whom 1 regarded as my younger brother, &c. 

* He also was a near relation of Yunis Khan. He married a daughter of one of Baber's aunts. 
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with as much kindness as my own paternal relations ; as, for example, 'Chin Taimur 
Sultan, Isan Taimur Sultan, Tokhteh Bugha Sultan, and Baba Sultan, are at this instant 
with me, and I have received and treated them with more distinction and favour than 
my own paternal cousins. I have no intention, by wliat I have written, to reflect on any 
one ; all that I have said is only the plain truth : and I liave not mentioned it with 
the least design to praise myself ; I have only spoken of things as they happened. In 
all that I have written, down to the present moment, I have in every word most scru- 
pulously followed the truth. I have spoken of occurrences precisely as they really 
passed ; I liavc consequently described every good or bad act, were it of my father or 
elder brother, just as it occurred, and have set fortli the merit or demerit of every man, 
whether friend or stranger, with the most perfect imjiartiality. Let the reader there- 
fore excuse me, and let not the hearer judge with too much severity. 

Leaving their palace, I went to the Chehar Bagh, which had been occupied by 
Khan Mirza. On reaching it I wrote letters to different jiarts of the country, as well 
as to the Aimaks and wandering tribes, announcing my victory. I then mounted my 
horse and entered tlie citadel. 

Muhainmed Hussain Mirza, after making his escape, liad in his fright taken refuge 
in the Khanim’s wardrobe, and hid himself among the carpets. Miram Diwaneh 
and some others were sent from the fort, to search the house and bring him out. On 
coming to the Khanim’s palace-gate, they made use of rough, and not very polite lan- 
guage. They, however, discovered Muhammed Hussain Mirza hid among the carpets, 
and conveyed him into the citadel. I behaved to him with my wonted respect, rose 
on his coming in, and showed no s5rmptom8 of harshness in my manner. Muiiammed 
Hussain Mirza had conducted himself in such a criminal and guilty way, and had 
been actively engaged in such mutinous and rebellious proceedings, that, had he been 
cut in pieces, or put to a painful death, he would only have met with his deserts. As 
we were in some degree of relationship to each other, he having sons and daughters 
by my mother’s sister, Khub-nigar-Khanum, I took that circumstance into considera- 
tion, and gave him his liberty, allowing him to set out for Khoras&n. Yet this un- 
grateful, thankless man, this coward, who had been treated by me with such lenity, 
and whose life I had spared, entirely forgetful of this benefit, abused me and scandal- 
ized my conduct to Sheibak Khan. It was but a short time, however, before 8 heibak 
Khan put him to death, and thus sufficiently avenged me : — 

Deliver over him who injures you to Fate ; 

' For Fate is a servant that will avenge your quarrel. 

Ahmed Kasim Kuhber, and the party who were sent in pursuit of Khan Mirza, 
overtook him among the hillocks of Kurghe-Yelak. He was unable to flee, and had 
neither strength nor courage enough to fight. They took him prisoner, and brought 
him before me. 1 was sitting in the old Diw^khaneh' (or Hall of Audience), in a 

^ The Akbemameh says that the young prince was brought to Baber by the Khanim, his mother, anil 
gives the address which she made him on the occasion. The account of this affair there given, is, in se- 
veral respects, inconsistent with that of Baber. His mother does not appear to have been at Kabul. Shi- 
had married Uzbek Khan. 
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portico on its north-east side, when he was brought in. I said, “ Come and embrace 
me.” From the agitation in which he was, he fell twice before he could come up and 
make his obeisance. After we had saluted I seated him at my side, and spoke en- 
couragingly to him. They brought in sherbet. I myajelf drank of it first, in order 
to reassure him, and then handed it to him. As I was still uncertain of the fidelity of 
a considerable part of the soldiers, the country people, the Moghuls, and Chaghatai, 
who were yet unsettled, I sent Khan Mirza into custody at large in the house of his 
sisters,^ with orders to him not to leave it ; but, as the commotions and sedition of the 
Ils and Uluses still continued, and as the Khan’s stay in Kabul did not seem advisable, 

I allowed him, in the course of a few days, to proceed to Khoras&n. 

After he had taken leave, I set out on a circuit through B&rd.n, Chdatubeh, and iJaber visit- 
the low grounds of Gulbchar.^ In the spring, the country about Baran, the plain of 
Chastiibeh, and the low country of Gulbehar, is excessively pleasant. Its verdure is 
much superior to that of any place in Kabul. It abounds with tulips of various spe- 
cies. I once desired the different kinds to be counted, and they brought me in thirty- 
four sorts. I wrote some verses in praise of the district ; 

( Turki.) Its verdure and flowers render Kabul, in spring, a heaven ; 

But above all, the spring of Baran, and of Gulbehar, is enchanting. 

In this same tour I finished the ghazel which begins thus : — 

{Turki.) My hgart is like a rose-bud, spotted with blood ; 

Were there a hundred thousand springs, the rose-bud of my heart can never blow. 

In truth, few places can be compared to these in the spring, either for beauty of pro- 
spect, or for the amusement of hawking, as has been more particularly noticed in the 
summary account I have given of Kabul and Ghazni. 

This same year, the Amirs of Badakhshan, such as Muhammed Korchi, Mobarek 
Shah Zobir, and Jehangir, being offended with the conduct and jiroceedings of NSsir 
Mirza, and some of his favourites, rose in insurrection, united, and formed an army. 

After collecting their horse and foot in the plain which lies on the river Kokcheh,^ to- 
wards Yeftil and Ragh, they advanced by way of the broken hillock grounds near 
Khemchan. Nasir Mirza, and those who were about him, being inexperienced young 
men, of no consideration or foresight, marched towards the hillocks to give the insur- 
gents battle, and engaged them. The ground is a mixture of hill and plain. The 
enemy had a numerous infantry. Though several times charged by cavalry they stood 
fast, and in their turn attacked so spiritedly, that the Mirza’s horse were unable to 
keep their ground, and AM. The Badakhshanians having routed Nasir Mirza, pilla- 
ged and plundered all who were connected with or dependent on him. Nasir Mirza, 
with his routed and plundered adherents, fled by way of Ishkemish and Narin, to Kil- 

1 Several of his sisters seem to have been at this time at Kabul. — See p. SO. 

* These places lie to the north of Kabul, among the hills. 

’ The river on which Faizab&d stands ; it joius the Amu from the south, rising in Kafferistdn. It is 
one of the two chief branches of the Oxus. 

< These places lie south-east from Kundez. 
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kdi, and, going up the Surkh-ab, proceeded on to Abdereh ; whence, descending by 
the hill-pass of Shibertu, he reached Kabul with seventy or eighty plundered and worn- 
out servants and followers, naked and hungry. It was a striking dispensation of Pro- 
vidence. Two or three years before, Naair Mirza liad instigated all the Ils and Uliises 
to rise up and march off with him in rebellion from Kabul, had proceeded to Badakh- 
sh&n, put the forts in a state of defence, guarded the valleys, and indulged in the most 
ambitious views ; now he returned, ashamed and distressed at his former doings, and 
afflicted and distracted at his former defection. I did not show him the least symp- 
tom of displeasure, but asked him a number of questions, conversed with him, and 
showed him marks of regard, in order to dissipate his uneasiness and embarrass- 
ment. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 913.^ 

I SET out from Kabul for the purpose of plundering and beating up the quarters of 
the Ghiljis. By the time we halted at Sirdeh, they brouglit me notice that a large 
body of Mehmends, quite unaware of our approach, were lying at Misht and Seka- 
neh,'* which arc about a farsang from Sirdeh. The Amirs, and men who accompanied 
me, were eager to be allowed to fall upon these Mehmends. I answered, “ Would it 
be right, while the object of the expedition on which we are bent is still unaccom- 
plished, to turn out of our way to chastise and injure our own subjects ? It cannot be.” 
Leaving Sirdeh, we crossed the Desht of Kattewaz^ by night. The night was dark, 
and the ground uneven. We could see neither hill nor hillock, nor any trace of a road 
or passage. Nobody was able to guide us. At last I myself led the way. I had passed 
once or twice before through this ground, and, trusting to my recollection of it, I ad- 
vanced, keeping the pole-star on ray right hand. Almighty God was propitious, and 
we came right on Kiakiu, and the stream of Ulabetu, towards the place where the Ghiljis 
were lying, called Khwajeh Ismael Siriti. The road passes over the stream ; we halted 
in the hollow in which the stream flows, rested and refreshed ourselves and our horses 
for an hour ; and having slept and taken breath, towards morning we set out again. 
The sun was up before we emerged from these hills and knolls, and reached the Desht. 
From thence, a good farsang® from the Ghilji camp, we observed a blackness, which 
was cither owing to the Ghiljis being in motion, or to smoke. The young and inex- 
perienced men of the army all set forward full speed ; I fallowed them for two kos,® 
shooting arrows at their horses, and at length checked their speed. Wlien five or six 

' This year commenced on the 13th of May 1507. 

2 The Ghiljis inhabit the tract to the southward and eastward of Ghazni and Lohger. 

3 Sekaneh lies south-east of Shorkach, and near Kharbin. Sirdeh is about twenty-five or thirty miles 
south of Ghazni. 

* The Desht of Kattehwilz is to the south of Ghazni. 

^ Four miles. 


® Three miles. 
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thousand men set out on a pillaging party, it is extremely difficult to maintain disci- 
pline. The Almighty directed everything favourably. Our people stopped. Wlien 
we had got about a Shirai kos from the enemy, we saw the blackness occasioned by 
tlie encampment of the Afghans, and sent on the pillagers. In this foray we took a 
number of sheep. 1 had never seen so many taken at any other time. While wo were 
dismounted, and employed in collecting the property and spoil, the enemy gathered in 
troops all around, descended into the plain, and provoked us to fight. Some of the 
Begs and men having gone out, surrounded and took one body of them whole and en- 
tire, and put every man of them to the sword. Nazir Mirza attacked another body of 
them, and entirely cut them to pieces. A minaret of skulls was erected of the heads 
of these Afghans. Dost Piadeh, the Kotwal, whose name has been already noticed, was 
wounded in the leg by an arrow, and died by the time we reached Kabul. 

Marching back from Khwajeh Ismael, we halted at Ulabetu. Here some of my 
Begs and officers were directed to go and separate the fifth of the spoil. Kasim Beg, 
and some others, as a mark of lavour, had not the fifth taken from them. The fifth 
80 taken was returned at sixteen thousand sheep, so that the spoil amounted to eighty 
thousand, and, making allowance for losses and for the fifths not demanded, must have 
amounted to a hundred thousand sheep. 

Marching from this ground next morning, I directed the large hunting-ring to be Fornis ti»c 
formed by the troops in the plain of Kattehw^z, for the purpose of the chase. The 
deer and gorkhers^ of this plain are always very fat, and in great plenty. A number 
of deer and gorkhers were enclosed in our circle, and many of them were killed. Du- 
ring the hunt I pursued a gorkher, and, on coming near, discharged first one arrow 
at it, and then another, hut the wounds were not such as to bring it down. Yet, in 
consequence of these two wounds, it ran slower than before. Spurring on my horse, 
and getting nearer it, I hit it such a blow with my sword on the back part of the head, 
behind its two ears, that its windpipe was cut, and it fell tumbling over, its hind legs 
striking my stirrups. My sword cut excessively well, and it was a wonderfully fat 
gorkher. Its rib might be somewhat less than a gez® in length. Shirim Taghai, and 
some others who had seen the deer of Moghulist&n, were surprised, and declared that, 
even in Moghulistan, deer so fat and large were very rarely to be met with. I killed 
also another gorkher, and the doer and gorkhers in general that were killed in 
this hunt were very fat ; but none equalled in size the gorkher which I have men- 
tioned. 

When this foray was over I returned to Kabul, and encamped. In the end of last ^ 
year,^ Sheibak Khan had set out from Samarkand with his array, for the purpose of 
conquering Khoras^n. Shah Mansur Bakhshi, a traitor, who held Andekhud, sent 
persons to Sheibak Khan, inviting him to hasten his approach. When he came near 
Andekhud,^ this wretch, relying on his having invited the Uzbeks, dressed himself 
very fine, put a plume on his head, and taking along with him a peshkesh and a pre- 
sent of his choicest curiosities, issued forth. On his approach, the Uzbeks, who had 

‘ The gorkher is the wild ass. ^ The gez may be about two feet. 3 Spring of 1507. 

^ Andekhud may be about twenty-five miles west of Shaberghan, and lies near the Desert. 
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no officer of rank with them, flocked round him on every side. In the twinkling of 
an eye they fell upon the procession, pulled away and plundered his effeminate attire, 
his peshkesh and his rarities, and stripped and robbed him and all his people. 

Badia-ez-zeman Mirza, Mozeffer Mirza, Muhammed Berenduk Birlaa, and Zulnun 
Princes. Arghhn, all lay in the vicinity of Baba Khaki with the army which they had collected. 

They had neither made up their minds to fight, nor had they agreed to put the fort 
in a defensible state. They had nothing in order, and had come to no final resolution ; 
but continued lying there panic-struck, ill informed, and irresolute. Muhammed Be- 
renduk Birl^, who was a man of sense and talent, proposed that Mozeffer Mirza and 
he should fortify themselves in Heri, while Badia-ez-zemtin Mirza and Zulnun Beg 
should proceed to the hill-country in the adjoining territory, should call in to their 
assistance, Sultan All Arghun from Sistan, and Shah Beg and Mokim, with their 
armies, from Kandahar and Zemin-Dawer, so as to strengthen themselves by a junc- 
tion with these chieftains ; that when the troops of the Hazaras and Nukderis were once 
in the field, and in motion, it would be difficult for the enemy to advance into the hill- 
country, and that, as they would then be harassed, and kept on the alarm by the army 
without, it would be quite impossible for them to act with effect against the town. Ilis 
advice was most judicious, and was founde<l on deep consideration and foresight, Zul- 
nun Arghun, though a man of courage, yet was mean, avaricious, and of very slender 
judgment. He was a flighty, crack-brained man. During the time that the brothers 
were joint-kings in Heri, lie was Badia-ez-zeman Mirza^s prime-minister and chief 
adviser, as has been mentioned. His avarice made him unwilling that Muhammed 
Berenduk should remain in the city. He was anxious that he himself should be left 
there ; but this he could not accomplish. A more striking proof of his wrong-hcaded- 
ness and derangement is, that he suffered himself to be grossly deluded and cheated. 
Anecdote trusting to needy flatterers and impostors. The incident occurred when he was 
prime-minister, and in the highest trust at Heri, at which time a body of Sheikhs and 
Mullas came and told him, that they had discovered by their communications with the 
Spheres, that he was to have the appellation of Huzeber-ulla (the Lion of God), and 
was to defeat the Uzbeks. Relying on this assurance, and hanging this prediction 
about his neck, he returned thanks to God; and hence it was that he paid no attention 
to the wise suggestions of Muhammed Berenduk ; did not put the fort in a defensible 
state ; did not prepare ammunition and warlike arms ; did not appoint either an ad- 
vance or picquets to get notice of the enemy’s approach, nor even exercise his army, 
or accustom it to discipline, or battle-array, so as to be prepared and able to fight with 
readiness when the enemy came. 

sheibak Sheibak Khan having passed the MurghiLb in the month of Moharrem,* the first no- 
ruption imo approach, was the news of his arrival in the vicinity of Sirakm.^ 

Being filled with consternation, they were unable to do any one thing that was requi- 
site. They could neither assemble their men, nor draw up their army in battle-array ; 
every man went off to shift for himself. Zulnfin Arghun, infatuated by absurd flat- 
tery, as has been mentioned, kept his ground at Kara Rebat against fifty thousand 

^ May and June 1507. * Perhaps Siraks or Sirakhsh. 
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Uzbeks, with a hundred or a hundred and fifty men. A great body of the enemy 
coming up, took him in an instant, and swept on* They cut oflF his head as soon as 
he was taken* 

The mother, sister, Haram, and treasures of the Mirzas, were in the castle of Ehk- 
tid,r-ed-din, which commonly goes by the name of Aleh Kurghtin.' The Mirzas reach- 
ed the city late in the evening : they slept till midnight to refresh their horses. At 
dawn they abandoned the place, without even having thought of putting the fort in a 
state of defence. During this interval of leisure, they took no means for carrying off 
their mother, sister, wives, or children, but ran away, leaving them prisoners in the 
hands of the Uzbeks.^ Payendeh Sultan Begum, Khadijeh Begum, with the wives and 
women of Sultan Hussain Mirza, of Badia-ez-zemin Mirza, and Mozeffer Mirza, their 
children, infants, and whatever treasure and effects the Mirzas possessed, were all in 
Aleh Kurghan. They had not put the fort in a sufficient posture of defence, and the 
troops that had been appointed to garrison it were not arrived. Ashik Muhammed 
Arghun, the younger brother of Mazid Beg, having fled on foot from the army, arrived 
at Heri and entered the castle. Ali Khan the son of Amir Umer Beg, Sheikli Abdalla 
Bckawal, Mirza Beg Ky-KIiosravi, and Miraki Kor Diwan, also threw themselves in- 
to the castle. On Sheibak Khan's arrival, after two or three days, the Sheikh-ul-lslam 
and the chief men of the city, having made a capitulation, took the keys of the walled 
town, went out to meet him and surrendered the place. Ashik Muhammed, however, 
held out the castle for sixteen or seventeen days longer ; but a mine being run from 
without, near the horse-market, and fired, a tower was demolished. On this the people 
in the castle, thinking that all was over with them, gave up all thoughts of holding out, 
and surrendered. 

After the taking of Heri, Sheibak Khan behaved extremely ill to the children and 
wives of the kings ; nor to them alone, he conducted himself towards everybody in a duct, 
rude, unseemly, and unworthy manner, forfeiting his good name and glory for a little 
wretched earthly pelf. The first of Sheibak Khan’s misdeeds in Heri was, that for the 
sake of some worldly dirt, he ordered Khadijeh Begum to be given up to Shah Man- 
sur Bakhshi, the catamite, to be plundered and treated as one of his meanest female 
slaves. Again, he gave the reverend and respected Saint, Sheikh Puran, to the Moghul 
Abdul Wahab to be plundered ; each of his sons he gave to a different person for the 
same purpose. He gave the poets and authors to Mulla Binai to be squeezed. Among 
the jeux d’esprit on this subject, one tetrastich is often repeated in Khorasan : — 

Except only Abdalla Kirkhar,^ to-day. 

There is not a poet can show the colour of money ; 

^ This strong castle lies, as has been mentioned, close to Herat on the north. 

2 It may only be necessary to add, that Badia-ez>zeman Mirza took refuge with Shah Ismdel Sufevi, 
who gave him Tabriz. When the Turkish Emperor Selim took that place in A. H. 920 (A. D. 1514), 
he was taken prisoner and carried to Constantinople, where he died A. H. 923 (A. D. 1517). Muham- 
med Zem^n Mirza, who is often mentioned in the course of Baber's transactions in Hindustan, was bis 
son. 

3 Kirkhar (asini nervus) seems to have been the nick-name of some poet who was plundered. 
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Binai is inflamed Tvith hopes of getting hold of the poet's cash, 

But he will only get hold of a Kirkhar.^ 

There was a Khan’s daughter called Khaniin, one of MozelFer* Mirza’s Haram. 
Sheibft.k Khan married her immediately on taking Heri, without being restrained by her 
being in an impure state.® In spite of his supreme ignorance, he had the vanity to de- 
liver lectures in explanation of the Koran to Kazi Ekhtiflr and Muhammed Mir Yusef, 
who were among the most celebrated Mullas in Khorasfln and Heri. He also took 
a pen and corrected the writing and drawings of Miilla Sultan Ali, and Behzad the 
painter. When at any time he happened to have composed one of his dull couplets, 
he read it from tlie pulpit, hung it up in the Charsu (or Public Market), and levied 
a benevolence from the town’s-people on the joyful occasion. He did know some- 
thing of reading the Kor4n, hut he was guilty of a number of stupid, absurd, presump- 
tuous, infidel words and deeds, such as I have mentioned. 

Ten or fifteen days after the taking of Heri, he advanced from Kohdestan to the 
.bridge of Salar, and sent his whole army, under the command of Taimur Sultan and 
Abid Sultan, against Abul Hussan Mirza and Kepek Mirza, who were lying in Mesh- 
hid,’^ quite off their guard. At one time they thought of defending Kilat at another 
time, on hearing of the approach of this army, they had thoughts of giving it the slip, 
and of pushing on by forced marches by another road, and so falling on Sheibani Khan 
by surprise. This was a wonderfully good idea ; they could not, however, come to 
any resolution, and were still lying in their old quarters, when Taimur Sultan and Abid 
Sultan came in sight with their army, after a series of rapid marches. The Mirzas, 
on their side, put their army in array, and marched out, Abul Hassan Mirza was 
speedily routed. Kepek Mirza, with a few men, fell on the enemy who had engaged 
his brother. They routed him also. Both of them were made prisoners. When the 
two brothers met they embraced, kissed each other, and took a last farewell. Abul 
Hassan Mirza showed some dejection, but no difference could be marked in Kepek 
Mirza. The heads of the two Mirzas were sent to Sheibak Khan while he was at the 
Bridge of Salar. 

At this time Shah Beg, and his younger brother Muhammed Mokim,"' being alarm- 
ed at the progress of Sheibak Khan, sent me several ambassadors in succession, with 
submissive letters, to convey professions of their attachment and fidelity. Mokim him- 
self, in a letter to me, explicitly called upon me to come to his succour. At a season 
like this, when the Uzbeks had entirely occupied the country, it did not appear to mo 
becoming to remain idly looking on ; and, after so many ambassadors and letters had 

^ There is a Persian phrase, when a man Is engaged in an unprofitable undertaking, Kir-e-khar khdhed 
gfirift, Asini nervum deprehendet. 

- Tlic Adet, or unlawful tiroes of a woman, according to the Muharomedan law, are chiefly three, — while 
she is mourning the death of her husband, when menstruous, and for a certain period after her divorce. 

^ A celebrated city of Khorasan, west from Her&t. 

* The birth-place of Nadir Shah, north of Meshhid. It stands on very strong ground. 

The^c two noblemen were the sons of Zulnun Beg, and, after their father’s death, were in possessiou 
of Kandaliar, Zcroin Duwer, and part of the hill-country to the south. The former, who was a Iwave 
warrior, afterwards founded an independent sovereignty (that of the Arghuns) in Sind. 
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been sent to invite me, I did not think it necessary to stand on the ceremony of wait- 
ing till these noblemen came personally to pay* me their compliments. Having con- 
sulted with all my Amirs and best-informed counsellors, it was arranged that we 
should march to their assistance with our army ; and that, after forming a junction 
with the Arghun Amirs, we might consult together, and either march against Kho- 
rasILn, or follow some other course that might appear more expedient. With these 
intentions, we set out for Kandahar. At Ghazni I met Habiba Sultan Begum, whom, 
as has been mentioned, I called my Yenka, and who had brought her daughter Maa- 
sumch Sultan Begum, as had been settled between us at Heri. Khosrou Gokultash, 

Sultan Kuli Chinak, and Gedai Belal, had fled from Heri to Ebn Hussain Mirza, and 
had afterwards left liim also, and gone to Abul Hassan Mirza. Finding it equally 
impossible to remain with him, tliey came for the purpose of joining me, and accom- 
panied the ladies. 

When we reached Kilat, ^ the merchants of Hindustan, who had come to Kilat to Pa«c5 
traffic, had not time to escape, as our soldiers came upon them quite unexpectedly. 

The general ojunion was, that, at a period of confusion like the present, it was fair to 
plunder all such as came from a foreign country. I would not acquiesce in this. I 
asked, ‘‘ What offence have these merchants committed ? If, for the love of God, we 
suffer these trifling Athings to escape, God will one day give us great and important 
benefits in return ; as happened to us not very long ago, when we were on our expe- 
dition against the Ghiljis ; the Mehmeiids, with their flocks, their whole effects, wives, 
and families, were within a single farsang of the army. Many urged us to fall upon 
them. From the same considerations that influence me now, 1 combated that pro- 
posal, and the very next morning Almighty God, from the property of the refractory 
Afghans, the Ghiljis, bestowed on the army so much spoil as had never perhaps been 
taken in any other inroad.’^ We encamped after passing Kilat, and merely levied 
something from each merchant by way of Peshkesh. 

After passing ELilat, I was joined by Khan Mirza, whom I had suffered to retire into U met by 
Khorasan after his revolt in Kabul, and by Abdal Rizak Mirza,'^ who had staid behind 
in Khorasan when. I left it. They had just escaped from Kandahar. The' mother of 
the Pir Muhammed Mirza, who was the grandson of Behar Mirza, and the son of Je- 
haiigir Mirza, accompanied these Mirzas, and waited on me. 

I now sent letters to Shah Beg and Mokim, informing them that I had advanced 
thus far in compliance with their wishes ; that, as a foreign enemy like the Uzbeks 
had occupied Khorasan, it was necessary, in conjunction with them, to concert such 
measures as might seem most advisable and expedient for the general safety. Imme- 
diately upon this, they not only desisted from writing and sending to invite me, but 
even returned rude and uncivil answers. One instance of their rudeness was, that in 
the letter which they wrote me, they impressed the seal on the back of the letter, in 
the place in which one Amir writes to another, nay, where an Amir of some rank sets 


' This is Kilat-e-Ghilji on the Ternek, about a degree east from Kandahdr. 

2 Khan Mirza, it will be recollected, was the youngest son of Sultan Mahmud Mirza, one of Baber's 
uncles, and King of Hissar, afterwards of Samarkand ; and Abdal Rizak Mirza was the son of another of 
them, Ulugh Beg Mirza, late king of Kabul. 
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his seal in writing to an inferior Amlr.^ Had they not been guilty of such insolence, 
and returned such insulting answers^ things never would have come to such an issue, 
as it has been said, — 

(Fergian .) — An altercation has sometimes gone so far as to overthrow an ancient family (dynasty). 

The result of their passionate and insolent conduct was, tliat their family, and the 
accumulated wealth and honours of thirty or forty years, were given to the wind. 

In Shclier-Sefa,^' one day, there was a false alarm in the camp : all the soldiers armed 
and mounted. I was busy bathing and purifying myself. The Amirs were in great 
alarm. When ready I mounted ; but, as the alarm was a false one, everything was 
soon quieted. 

Proceeding thence by successive marches, we encamped at Guzer.*^ There too, in 
spite of all my attempts to come to an explanation, they paid no attention to my over- 
tures, but persisted in their obstinacy and contumacy. My adherents, who knew every 
part of the country, advised me to advance by the rivulets which flow towards Kan- 
dahar, on the side of Baba Hassan AbdM, and Khalishak/ and to occupy a strong po- 
sition oil their course. I adopted the plan, and next morning having armed our troops, 
and arrayed them in right and left wings and centre, we marched in battle order for 
Khalishak. Shah Beg and Mokim had erected a large auning on the projecting face of 
the hill of Kandahar, somewhat below the place where I have built a palace, and lay 
there with their army. Mokim’s men pushed forward and advanced near us. Tufkn 
Argil un, who had deserted and joined us near Sheher-Sefa, advanced alone towards 
the Arghun line. One Ashik-alla, with seven or eight men, separating from the ene- 
my, rode hard towards him. Tufan advanced singly, faced them, exchanged some 
sword-blows, dismounted Ashik-alla, cut off his head, and brought it to us as we 
w'erc passing by Sang Lekhsheh.*^ We hailed this exjfloit as a favourable omen. As 
the ground was broken by villages and trees, we did not reckon it a good place to 
select for the battle. We, therefore, passed over the skirts of the hills, and having 
chosen our ground by the stream of an auleng (or meadow), near Kandahar, had halted, 
and were encamping, when Shir Kuli, who had the advance, rode hastily up, inform- 
ing me that the enemy were in full march towards us, drawn up in battle array. After 
passing Kilit, our people had suffered much from hunger and want. On coming to 
Khalishak, most of them had gone out in various directions, some up the country and 
others down, to collect bullocks, sheep, and other necessaries, and were now much 

1 The Persians pay great attention, in their correspondence, not only to the style, but to the kind of 
paper on which a letter is written, the place of signature, the place of the seal, and the situation of the 
address. Chardin gives some curious information on this subject. 

^ Shiher-Sefa lies about forty miles east of Kandahilr. 

^ The ford. This village probably stands at the passage over some river. 

* Baba Hassan AbdM is probably the same as Baba Wall, five or six miles north of Kandahar ; at 
least, the Saint who gives his name to Hassan Abdal, east of Atok, is called indiscriminately Hassan 
Abddl, and Baba Wall Kandahari. Khalisliak is on a little hill about three miles west of B&ba Wali, 
beyond the Arghandub. 

' There are two Lekhshehs, Little Lekhsheh, a mile west of modern Kandahar, and Great Lekhsheh, 
obout a mile south-west of the old city of Kandahar, and five or six from the modern one. 
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scattered. Without wasting time in attempting to gather in the stragglers, we mount- 
ed for action. My whole force might amount to about two thousand ; but wlicn we 
halted on our ground, from the numbers that had gone off in different directions on 
foraging parties, as has been mentioned, and who had not had time to rejoin us, before 
the battle, when the enemy appeared I had only about a thousand men with me. 
Though my men were few in number, yet I had been at great pains to train and exer- 
cise them in the best manner. Perhaps on no other occasion had I my troops in such 
perfect discipline. All my household dependents^ who could be serviceable, were di- 
vided into bodies of tens and fifties, and I had appointed proper officers for each body, 
and had assigned to each its proper station on the right or left, so that they were all 
trained and perfectly informed of what they were to do ; and had orders to be on the 
alert, and active, during the fight. The right and left wings, ^ the right and left divi- 
sions, the right and left flanks, were to charge on horseback, and were drawn up and 
instructed to act of themselves, without the necessity of directions from the Tewachis'; * 
and in general the whole troo])s knew their proper stations, and were trained to attack 
those to whom they were opposed. Although the terms Berangliar, Ung-Kul, Ungyaii, 
and Ung, have all the same meaning, yet for the sake of distinctness, I gave tho dif- 
ferent words different senses. As the right and left are called Beranghar and Jewang- 
har'^ (Meimeneh and Myesereli), and arc not included in the centre, which they call 
Ghul, the right and left do not belong to the Ghul ; in this instance, therefore, 1 
called these separate bodies by the distinctive names of Beranghar and Jewangh&r. 
Again, as the Ghul or centre is a distinct body, I called its right and left by way of 
distinction, Ung-kul and Sfil-kul. The right and left of that part of the Centre where 
my immediate dependents were placed, I called Ungian and Sulian. The right and 
left of my own household troops, who were close at hand, I called Ung and SCil. In 
the Beranghar or right wing, were Mirza Khan, Shirim Taghm, Yarek Taghai, with 
his brother, Jelmeh Moghul, Ayub Beg, Muhammed Beg, Ibrahim Beg, Ali Syed 
Moghul, with the Moghuls, Sultan Ali Chchreh, Khodai Bakhsh, and his brothers. 
In the Jewanghar or left wing, were Abdal Rizak Mirza, Kasim Beg, Tengri Berdi, 
Kember Ali Ahmed Elchi, Bugheh Ghuri "Birlas, Syed Hussain Akber, Mir Shiih 
Kochin Irawel,*"’ Nasir Mirza, Syed KA^iim the Ishik-agha (or Chamberlain), Mohib 
Ali Korchi, Papa I%hli, Alla Weiran Turkoman, Shir Kuli Kcrawel Moghul, with 
liis brothers, and Ali Muhammed : In the Ghul or centre on my right hand, Kasim 
Gokultash, Khosrou Gokultash, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, Shah Mahmud Perwanchi 
(the Secretary), Kill Baiezid Bekawel (the Taster), Kemal Sherbetji (the Cup-bcarer\ 


» The Tahtneh Khaseh, are the troops that belong immediately to the prince, and who are not the re- 
tainers or dependents of any of the Begs or Chiefs. 

2 Berdngh&r and Jewilnghar ; — the other terms are explained below. 

® The Tewachis were a sort of adjutants, who attended to the order of the troops, and carried orders 
from the general. 

* The meaning of these words, by some oversight, is reversed in Richardson's Dictionary (London, 
1806), probably in consequence of the loose and rather awkward explanation given by Mcninski, under 
Jewdnghdr va Beranghar, nomina puto, says he, ficta aut Scythica. 

® The Irawel and Keruwel, as b^a been already remarked, were the men of the advanced guard or 
picquet. 
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On my left, Khwajeh Muhammed, Ali Dost, N^ir Miram, Nasir Baba Shirzad, Jan 
Kidi, Wali Kbizanchi (the Treasurer), Kuttek Kadam Kerawel, Maksud, Suchi,^ and 
B4ba Sheikh ; besides these, all my own immediate servants and adherents were in the 
centre ; there was no Beg or man of high rank in it ; for none of those whom I have 
mentioned had yet attained the rank of Beg. With the party which was ordered to 
be in advance, were Shir Beg, Janim Korbegi, Kepek Kuli, Baba Abul-Hassan Korchi ; 
of the Urus Moghuls Ali Syed Derwish, Ali Syed Khush-Geldi, Chilmeh Dost Geldi, 
Jilmch Yaghenchi, Damaji Mehdi ; of the Turkomans Mansur and Rustam, with his 
brothers, and Shah Nazer Sewenduk. 

i )rder of The enemy were divided into two bodies. One of them was commanded by Shah 

Shujaa Arghiin, who is known by the name of Shah Beg, and shall hereafter be called 
Shah Beg ; tlie other by his younger brother Mokim. From the appearance of the 
Arghuns, they looked about six or seven thousand in number. There is no dispute 
that there were four or five thousand men in armour with them. He himself was op- 
posed to my right wing and centre, while Mokim was ojiposed to the left wing. Mo- 
kim’s di\nsion was much smaller than his elder brother’s, lie made a violent attack 
on my left wing, where KLsim Beg was stationed with his division. During the fight, 
two or three messages came to me from K^im Beg, to ask succour ; but as the enemy 
opposed to me were also in great force, I was unable to detach any men to his assist- 

n t ance. We advanced without loss of time towards the enemy. When within bow- 
shot, they suddenly charged, put my advance into confusion, and forced them to fall 
imek on the main-body, which, having ceased shooting, marched on to meet them ; they 
on their part also gave over shooting, halted, and stood still a while. A person who 
was over against me, after calling out to his men, dismounted and deliberately aimed 
an arrow' at me. I galloped up instantly to meet him ; whAi I came near him, how- 
ever, he did not venture to stand, hut mounted his horse and returned back. This 
man who had so dismounted was Shah Beg himself. During the battle, Piri Beg 
Turkoman, with four or five of his brothers, taking their turbans in their hands, left 
the enemy and came over to us. This Piri Beg was one of those Turkomans who, 
when Shah Ismael vanquished the Bayerider Sultans, and conquered the kingdoms of 
Irak, had accompanied Ahdal Baki Mirza, Murad Beg Bayender, and the TurkomAn 
Begs, in their flight. My right wing continued to advance towards the enemy. Its 
farther extremity made its way forward with difficulty, sinking in the soft ground close 
by the place where I have since made a garden. My left wing proceeded a good deal 
lower down than Baba Hussan Abdal, by the larger river and its streams and channels. 
Mokim, with his dependents and adherents, was opposed to my left wing, which was 
very inconsiderable in number, compared with the force under his command. Al- 
mighty God, however, directed everything to a happy issue. Three or four of the 
large streams which flow to KandahAr and its villages were between the enemy and 
my left. My people had seized the fords and obstructed the passage of the enemy, and 
in spite of the fewness of their numbers, made a gallant fight, and stood firm against 
every attack. On the part of the Arghuns, KhilwAchi TerkliAn engaged in a skir- 

> Probably Butler. 2 xhia was equivalent to an offer of submission. 
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mish with Kember Ali and Tcngeri Berdi in the water. Kember Ali was wounded ; 

Kasim Beg was struck with an arrow in the forehead ; Ghuri Birl^ was wounded 
above the eyebrows by an arrow, which came out by the upper part of his cheek. At Baber vie . 
that very crisis I put the enemy to flight, and passed the streams towards the project- 
ing face of the hill of Murghan. While we were passing the streams, a person mount- 
ed on a white charger appeared on the skirt of the hill, going backwards and forwards, 
apparently in dismay and irresolute, as if uncertain which way to take ; at last he set 
off in a particular direction. It looked very like Shah Beg, and was probably himself. 

No sooner was the enemy routed than all our troops set out to pursue them and make 
prisoners. There might perhaps be eleven persons left with me. One of these was 
Abdalla Kitabd^r (the Librarian). Mokim was still standing his ground and flgliting. 

Without regarding the smallness of my numbers, and relying on the providence of 
God, I beat the kettle-drum and marched towards the enemy. 

{Turki .) — God is the giver of little and of much ; 

In his court none other has power. 

{Arabic.) — Often, at the command of God, the smaller army has routed the greater. 

On hearing the sound of my kettle-drum, and seeing my approach, their resolution 
failed, and they took to flight. God prospered us. Having put the enemy to flight, I 
advanced in the direction of Kandahar, and took up my quarters at the Chft,r-b&gh of 
Furekhz^d, of which not a vestige now remains. Shah Beg and Mokim not being 
able to regain the fort of Kandahar in their flight, the former went off for Shiil and 
Mastang, ^ and the latter for Zemin-Dawer, without leaving anybody in the castle able 
to hold it out. The brothers of Alimed Ali Tcrkhan, Kuli Beg Arghun, and a num- 
ber of others, with whose attachment and regard to me I was well acquainted, were in 
the fort. A verbal communication taking place, they asked the life of their brothers, Kandahar 
and out of favourable consideration towards them, I granted their request. They s«"endcrR. 
opened the Mashur-gate of the fort. From a dread of the excesses which might be 
committed by our troops, the others were not opened. Shirim Beg and Yarek Beg 
were appointed to guard the gate that was thrown open. I myself entered with a few 
of my personal attendants, and ordered one or two marauders whom I met to be put 
to death by the Atku and Tikeh.^ I first went to Mokim^s treasury ; it was in the 
walled town. Abdal Rizak Mirza had reached it before me and alighted. I gave 
Abdal Rizak Mirza a present from the valuables in the treasury, placed Dost Naair 
Beg and Kul Bayezid Bekawul in charge of it, and appointed Muhammed Bakhshi as 
paymaster. Proceeding thence, I went to the citadel, where I placed Khwajeh Mu- 
hammed Ali and Shah Mahmud in charge of Shah Beg^s treasury. I appointed Ta- 

1 Shai and Mastang lie upwards of two degrees south of Kandahar, on the borders of Beluchistan. 
Zemin-Dawtr lies west of the Helmend, below the Hazara hills. 

2 In this punishment the head of the criminal is fixed between two pieces of wood, and a very heavy 
log or plank of several hundred weight, raised by placing a weight on one end of it. This weight being 
removed, the heavy end falls down and dashes out the criminafs brains. 

3 Bakhshi. 
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filial Shah to be paymaster. I sent Miram Nasir and Maksiid Suchi to the house of 
Mir Jan, who was Zulnun Beg’s Diwan (or chief minister of revenue) ; Nasir Mirza 
had the squeezing of him. Slieikh Abusaid Terkhan was given to Mirza Khan to be 
laid under contribution. #*#*** i was given to Abdal Rizak Mirza to try what he 
could extort from him. Such a quantity of silver was never seen before in these coun- 
tries ; indeed no one was known ever to have seen so much money. That night we 
staid in the citadel. Sambal, a slave of Shah Beg’s, was taken and brought in. Al- 
though at that time he was only in the private confidence of Shah Beg, and did not 
hold any conspicuous rank, I gave him in custody to one of my people, who not 
guarding him properly, Sambol effected his escape. Next morning I went to the Gar- 
den of Ferukhzad, where the army lay. I gave the kingdom of Kandahar to Nasir 
Mirza. After tlie treasure was secured, when they had loaded it on the beasts of bur- 
den, and were carrying it from the treasury that was within the citadel, Nasir Mirza 
took away a string of (seven) mules laden with silver ; I did not ask them hack again, 
but made him a present of them. 

Marching thence, we halted in the Auleng (or meadow) of Kosh-Khaneh.’ I sent 
forward the army-* while I myself took a circuit, and arrived rather late at the camp. 
It was no longer the same camp, and I did not know it again. There were Tij)eliak 
horses, strings of long-haired male and female camels, and mules laden with silk-cloth 
and fine linen ; long-haired female camels hearing portmanteaus, tents, and awnings 
of velvet and purpet ; in every house, chests, containing hundreds of mans * of the 
])roperty and effects of the two brothers, were carefully arranged and packed as in a 
treasury. In every storehouse were trunks upon trunks, and bales upon bales of ch)th, 
and other effects, heaped on each other ; cloak-bags on cloak-bags, and pots u{)on pots, 
filled with silver money. In every man’s dwelling and tent there was a superfluity of 
s])oil. There were likewise many sheep ; hut they were little valued. To Kasim Beg 
I gave up the garrison that was in Kilat, who were servants of Mokim, and command- 
<?cl by Kuch Arghun and Taj-ed-din Mahmud, together with all their property and 
effects. Kasim Beg, who was a man of judgment and foresight, strongly urged me not 
to jirolong my stay^ in the territory of Kandahar, and it was his urgency that made me 
commence my march back. Kandahar, as has been said, I bestowed on Nasir Mirza ; 
and, on his taking leave of me, I set out for Kabul. While we staid in the Kandahar 
lerritory, we had not time to divide the treasure. On reaching Kara Bagh, we found 
leisure to make the division. It being diffieult to count the money, we used scales to 
weigh and divide it. The Begs, oflScers, servants, and household, carried ofl* on their 
animals whole kherwars^ and bags of silver money, with which they loaded them as 
witli forage ; and we reached Kabul with much wealth and plunder, and great repu- 
tation. 

The name docs not appear in any of the MSS. Perhaps Baber, when writing, had forgotten it. 

' There ih a Ghhch Khanch a mile and a half south of Kandahar, inclining west. It is probably a 
corruption of the name here mentioned. 

’ 'J'he Tabriz man is nearly seven Knglish pounds. 

* 'J’he Kh‘ rwar is nearly seven hundred pounds weight, being a hundred Tabriz mans. 
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On my arrival at this period, I married Maasiimeh Sultan Begum, the daughter of liabcrmai- 
Sultan Ahmed Mirza, whom I had invited from Khorasan. Mnnch!' 

Six or seven days afterwards, I learned hy Nasir Mirza’s servants, that Sheibak Khan sheiUk 
had arrived, and was blockading Kandahar. It has already been mentioned, that Mo- j^‘i' 
kim had fled towards Zemin-Dawer. lie went thence, and waited on Sheibak Klian. ilah'ir 
Shah Beg had also sent jicrsons one after another, to invite him to their ashistance ; 
and Sheibak Khan had in consequence advanced from Heri by the hill-country, in 
hopes of taking me by surprise in Kandahar, and had posted on the wliole way by 
forced marches for that purpose. It was a foresight of the possibility of this very oc- 
currence, that had induced Kasim Beg, who was a man of judgment, to urge with so 
mucli earnestness my departure from Kandahar; 

i^Peraian.) What the young man sees in a mirror, 

U'he sage can discern m a baked brick. 

On bis arrival he besieged Nasir Mirza in Kandahar. 

When tliis intelligence reached me, I sent for my Begs, and held a council. It was JJabcriH 
observed, that foreign bands and old enemies, as were the Uzbeks and Sheibak Khan, 
had occupied the countries so long under the dominion of the family of Taimur Beg ; 
that of the Turks and Jaghatai, who were still left on various sides, and in diflerent 
quarters, some from attacliment, and others from dread, bad joined the (Tzbeks; that 
I was left alone in Kabul ; that the enemy was very powerful, and I very weak ; that 
I had neither the means of making peace, nor ability to maintain the war with them ; 
that, in these difficult circumstances, it was necessary for us to think of some place in 
which we might be secure, and, as matters stood, the more remote from so powerful Hesitates 
an enemy tlie better ; that it was advisable to make an attempt either on the side of 
Badakhshan, or of Hindustan, one of which two places must be pitched upon as the 
object of our expedition. Kasim- Beg and Shirim Beg, with their adherents, were for 
our proceeding against Badakhshan. At that time, the chief persons who still held uj» 
their heads in Badakhshan in any force, were Mobarck Shah and Zobeir. Jehangir 
Turkoman and Muhammed Korchi, who had driven Nasir Mirza out of that country, 
had nev(*r been reduced to submission by the Uzbeks, and were likewise in some force. 

I and a number of my chief Amirs and firmest adherents, on the other hand, having 
preferred the plan of attacking Hindustan, I set out in that direction, and advanced 
by way of Lemghaii. After the conquest of Kandahar, I had bestowed Kilat, and the 
country of Teriick,^ on Abdal Rizak Mirza, who had accordingly been left in Kilat. 

When the Uzbeks came and besieged Kandahffi', Abdal Rizak Mirza, not finding him- 
self in a situation to maintain Kilat, abandoned it, and rejoined me. He arrived just 
wlien 1 was setting out from Kabul, and I left him in that place. 

As there was no king, and none of royal blood in Badakhshan, Khan Mirza, at the Khan Mir/. 

instigation of Shah Begum,^ or in consequence of an understanding with her, showed a nadakh- 

shin. 

^ The country of Ternek lies on the river or that name, which runs from Makar towards Kandahar. 

2 Shah Begum was the daughter of Shah Sultan Muhammed, king of Badakhshan, and the widow of 
Yunis Khan, Baber’s maternal grandfather. She was the mother of Sultan Nigar Khanum, whose son 
Khan Mirza was, by Sultan Mahmud iVIirza of Hissar. Shah Begum was therefore the young prince’s 
grandmother, and he probably relied for success on the interest of her family in Badakhshdii. 
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desire to try his fortunes in tliat quarter. I accordingly gave him leave. Shah Begum 
accompanied Khan Mirza ; my mother’s sister, Mehr Nigar-Khanum,^ also took a fancy 
to go into Badakhshan. It would have been better, and more becoming, for her to 
have remained with me. I was her nearest relation. But however much I dissuaded 
her, she continued obstinate, and also set out for Badakhshan. 
liabcT In the month of the first Jemadi, we marched from Kabul against Hindustan. We 

proceeded on our route by way of Littlc-K&bul ; on reaching Surkh Rehat we passed 
Hindustan. Kuruk-Sai, by the hill pass. The Afghans who inhabit between Kabul and Lemghan 
Sopt. i.'iOT. arc robbers and plunderers, even in peaceable times. They fervently pray to God for 
such times of confusion as now prevailed, but rarely do they get them. When they 
understood that I had abandoned Kabul and was marching for Hindustan, their former 
l<t>ppos«l insolence was increased tenfold. Even the best among them were then bent on mis- 
eliiof ; and things came to such lengths, that, on the morning when we marched from Jag- 
dalik, the Afghans, through whose country we were to march, such as the Khizer- 
khail, the Shimii-khail, the Khirilji, and the Khugid^ni, formed the plan of obstructing 
our march through the Kotal or hill-pass of Jagdalik, and drew up on the hill which 
lies to the north, beating their drums, brandishing their swords, and raising terrific 
shouts. As soon as we had mounted, I ordered the troops to ascend the hill and at- 
tack the enemy, each in the direction nearest to him. Our troops accordingly ad- 
vanced, and making their way through different valleys, and by every approach that 
they could discover, got near them, upon which the Afghans, after standing an instant, 
took to flight without even shooting an arrow. After driving off the Afghans, we 
reached the top of the ascent. One Afghan who was fleeing down the hill below me, 
on one side, I wounded in the arm with an arrow. He and a few others were taken 
and brought in. Some of them were impaled by way of example. 

We halted in the Tuman of Nangenhar, before the fort of Adinapur. Till our 
arrival here, we had not availed ourselves of our foresight, nor fixed upon any places 
for our stations. We had neither arrangc'd a plan ff)r our march, nor appointed ground 
for halting. We now separated the army into four divisions, who were to move about, 
some up the country, and others down, till we received farther intelligence. It was 
Plundering the end of Autumn. In the plains, in most places, they had housed the rice. Some 
w!^ishcng. persons who were thoroughly acquainted with every part of the country informed us, 
that up the river of the Tuman of Alisheng, the Kafers sow great quantities of rice, 
and that probably the troops might there be able to lay in their winter’s eorn. Lea- 
ving the dale of Nangenhar, therefore, and pushing speedily forward, we passed Sai- 
gal, and advanced up to the valley of Birain. The troops seized a great quantity of 
rice. The rice fields were at the bottom of the hills. The inhabitants in general fled 
and csca[)ed, but a few Kafirs were killed. They had posted some men in a breast- 
work on a commanding eminence in the valley of Birain, When the Kafirs fled, this 
party descended rapidly from the hill, and began to annoy us with arrows. Having 
wounded Puran, tlie son-in-law of Kasim Beg, they were on the point of coming up 
with him, and of making him prisoner, when the rest of his party made a push, put 

^ She was the eldest sister of Baber’s mother, and widow of Sultan Ahmed Mirza of Samarkand. 
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the enemy to flight, and extricated and rescued liim. We staid one night in the Ka- 
firs’ rice-fields, where we took a great quantity of grain, and then returned hack to the 


camp. 

At this same time, Mokim’s daughter, MA.h-chuchak, who is now tlie wife of Shah 
Hassan, was married to Kmm Gokultash, in the territory of the Tuman of Mcndraur. 

As we did not find it expedient to proceed in our expedition against Hindustan, 1 
sent back Mulla Baba Beshagberi with a few troops towards Kabul. Marching from 
Mendrd.ur, 1 proceeded by Ater and Shiweli, and continued for some days in that 
neighbourliood ; from Ater I went on by Kuner and Nurgil,* and examined the country. 

From Kuner I came in a Jaleh (or raft), to the camp. Before this time, I had not 
sailed in a Jaleh, but I found that sort of conveyance very pleasant ; and from tliis 
time forward 1 frequently made use of it. 

At this time Mulla Mirak Ferketi arrived from Nasir Mirza. He brought the do- shnbak^ 
tailed news of Sheibak Khan’s having taken the walled town of Kandahar, and ol his 
retiring without having taken the citadel : he also brought information, that alter Kandalwr 
Sheibak Khan’s retreat, ISasir Mirza had abandoned Kandahar on several accounts, and 
retired to Gliazni. A few days after my departure, Sheibak Khan had unexpectedly 
appeared before Kandahar, and, as our people were not in suflicient strength to main- 
tain the walled town, they abandoned it. The enemy ran mines in various directions 
about the citadel, and made several assaults. Nasir Mirza was wounded by an arrow 
in the neck, and the citadel was on the point of being taken. In this extremity. Mu- 
hammed Amin, Khwajeh Dost Khawend, and Muhammed Ali Piadeh, the cup-bearer, 
giving up all for lost, let themselves down over the walls, and escaped from the fort. 

At the very moment wiien the place must inevitably have fallen, Sheibak Khan made 
some proposals for an accommodation, and hastily raised the siege. The reason of 
his retreat was, that, when he came against Kandahar, he had sent his Haram to 
Nirehtu.- Some persons having revolted in Nirehtu, had taken the fort. Ihis induced 
him hurriedly to ])atcli up a sort of peace and retire. 

A few days afterwards, though it was the middle of winter, I arrived in K&bul by 
way of Badij. Above Badij 1 directed the date of the jsissage to be engraved on a K.bul. 
stone.’ Hfifez Mirak wrote the inscription. Ustad Shah Muhammed performed the 


I gave the Tuman of 


stone-cutter’s part. From haste it is not well cut. 

I bestowed Ghazni on Nasir Mirza; to Abdal Rizak Mirza 
Nangenhar, Mcndraur, the valley of Nur, Kuner, and Nurgil. 

Till tills time the family of Taimur Beg, even although on the 
assumed any other title than that of Mirza. At this period, I ordered that they should pm,, ,51,. 

style me Padshah 


1 These places, it will be recollected, he on the Clieghanserai river. 

Chancery. 
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In the end of this year, on Tuesday the fourth day of the month of Zilkadeh,^ when 
the sun was in Aquarius, Humaihn was born. Moulana Meshedi, the poet, discover- 
ed the date of his birth in the words StfUan HimMiin Khan* One of the minor poets 
of Kabul, found it in Shah^-e^Firoz^Kadr.^ A few days after I gave him the name of 
Hum&iun. After Humaiun’s birth, I went for five or six days to the Char-bagh, and 
celebrated the festival of his nativity. Those who were Begs, and those who were not, 
great and small, brought their offerings. Bags of silver money were heaped up. I 
never before saw so much white money in one place. It was a very splendid feast. 


E\"ENTS OF THE YEAR 914.* 

In tlie spring I surprised and plundered a body of Mehmend Afghans, in the neigh-* 
bourhood of Maaber. A few days after we liad returned from the expedition, and re- 
sumed our quarters, Kuch Beg, Fakir Ali Karimdad, and Baba Chehreb, formed a plan 
for deserting from me. On discovering their intentions, I dispatched a party, Avho 
seized them below Isterghach,^ and brought them back. During the life-time of Je- 
haiigir Mirza,^’ too, they had frequently indulged in most improper conduct. I ordered, 
that they should all be delivered over to punishment in the market-place. They had 
been carried to the Gate, and the ropes were putting round their necks, for tlie pur- 
pose of hanging them, when Kasim Beg sent Khalifeh to me, earnestly to entreat for- 
^veness for their offences. To gratify the Beg, I gave up the capital part of their 
punishment, and ordered them to be cast into prison. 

The Ilissaris and Kundezis, and the Moghuls of superior rank, who had been in 
Khosrou Shah’s service, among whom were Chilmeh Ali, Syed Shekmeh, Shir Kuli, 
Ikii Salim, and others, who had been promoted and patronised by him ; certain of the 
Jaghatai, such as Sultan Ali Chehreb, Khodai Bakhsh, with their dependents ; some 
of the Sewenduk Turkomans, Shah Nazer, with his adherents, amounting in all to 
two or three thousand good soldiers, at this very time, having consulted and conspired 
together, had come to a resolution to revolt. Those whom I have mentioned lay near 
Khwajeh Riw&j, stretching from the valley of Sung-Kurghan to the valley of Chalak.® 
Abdal Rizak Mirza having come from Nangenhar, took up his quarters in Deh- Afghan. 
Mohih Ali Korchi had once or twice communicated to Khalifeh and Mulla Baba some 

* March 6, 1508. 

* The king victorious in might. 

3 The year of the Hejira 914 commenced on the 2d of May 1508. 

* North of Kabul. 

This is the first notice taken of Jehangir's death. He seems to have died soon after the expedition 
into Khorasan, Khafi Khan says of a dysentery, va azare-mui ; or, according to Ferishta, of hard 
drinking. 

^ These places lie close by K&bul. KhwMeh liaw^k is in Butkhah, two or three miles south of 
K^bul. 
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intimatiotiR of this conspiracy and assembling ; and I myself had received some hints 
of its existence.' I had reckoned the surmises not entitled to credit, and paid them no 
kind of attention. I was sitting one night at the Char-bSgh, in the presence-chamber, 
after bed-time prayers, when Musa Khwajeh and another person came hurriedly close 
up to me, and whispered me that the Moghuls had, beyond a doubt, formed treacher- 
ous designs. I could not be prevailed upon to believe that they had drawn Abdal Ri- 
zak Mirza into their projects ; and still less could I credit that their treasonable inten- 
tions were to be executed that very night. I therefore did not give that attention to 
the information that I ought, and a moment after I set out for the Haram. At that 
time the females of my family were in the Bagh-e-Khilwat, and in the Bagh-e-Tur- 
va-tokhfeh. When I came near the Haram, all my followers, of every rank and de- 
scription, and even my niglit-guards, ^ went away. After their departure, I went on 
to the city, attended only by my own people and the royal slaves. I had reached the 
Ditch at the Iron Gate, when Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, who had just come that way 
from the market-place, met me, and 

[The events of this year conclude abruptly in the same manner in all the eppies.] 

1 The Yatifsh are the persons who watch by night at the prince's door. 
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SUPPLEMENT, 


CONTAINING 

AN ABRIDGED ACCOUNT OF BABER'S TRANSACTIONS, . 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF A. H. 914 TO THE BEGINNING OF A, H. 925 .^ 


The Memoirs of Baber are once more interrupted at a very important crisis, and 
we are again left to glean, from various quarters, an imperfect account of tlie transac- 
tions that ensued. It is probable that Khwajeh Muhammed AH, wlio had just passed 
through the market-place, informed Baber that he had seen a gathering of Moghuls, 
and that measures were taking to seize his person. This at least is certain, that Ba- 
ber escaped the impending danger, and regained his camp. The Moghuls who had 
been in Khosrou Shah’s service, were the most active agents in this conspiracy. They 
do not appear ever to have co-operated heartily with Baber, who always speaks of 
them and their race with strong marks of dislike and resentment.2 They liad com- 
bined with the other men of influence mentioned in the Memoirs, and had agreed not 
only to raise Abdal Rizak Mirza to the throne of Kabul and Ghazni, which had been 
held by his father, Ulugh Beg Mirza, Baber’s uncle, but also to put him in possession 
of Badakhshan, Kundez, and Khutlan, and all the territories which had formerly been 
held by Khosrou Shah. Such were the effects produced in Baber’s army by this sudden 
defection of so many men of eminence, of different nations and tribes, that next morn- 
ing he could not muster in his whole camp more than five hundred horse. Great 
numbers of his followers and soldiers had hastily retired to Kabul, under pretence of 
taking care of their families.** 

' From A.D. 1508 to the beginning of January A.D. 1519. 

2 Under these circumstances, it may seem one of the strangest caprices of fortune, that the empire 
which he founded in India should have been called, both in the country and by foreigners, the empire of 
the Moghuls, thus taking its name from a race that he detested. This arose not so much from his 
being a descendant of Chengis Khan, as from his being a foreigner from the north ; and from the age of 
Chengis Khan downwards, all Tartars and Persians, in the loose colloquial language of India, seem to 
have been denominated Moghuls. 

3 See the Tarikhe Khkfi Khan, being a history of the house of Taimur in Ilindust^, vol. II. MS. ; 
and Dow's translation of Ferishta, vol. II. p. 188. 
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Baber, enraged at these events, instead of retiring into the hill-country, or shutting 
himself up in a fortress, appears to have kept the field with his few faithful followers. 
He made several furious assaults on the army of the rebels, whom he intimidated by 
the bravery which he displayed. Baber computes the original number of the rebels at 
two or three thousand men ; but Ferishta relates that their number rose to twelve 
thousand. In this reduced state of his fortunes, he appears, for a while, to have assumed 
the courage of despair, and to have given to the adventurous gallantry of the soldier 
and the champion, the place which he generally allowed the cool valour of the princ<? 
and the general to hold. He exposed himself in every rencounter, and attacked the 
insurgents wherever they could be found. On one occasion, he is said to have 
advanced before the line, and challenged Abdal RizA^k to single combat. The chal- 
lenge, we are told, was declined by the prince ; but five champions of the rebels having 
advanced in succession, and accepted it in his room, they all fell, one after another, 
under the sword of Baber. Their names, which have been transmitted to us by 
Ferishta and KhA.(i Khan, indicate that they were of different races. They were Ali 
Beg Shebgur, Muhammed Ali Sheibani,^ Nazer BehAder Uzbek, YAkub Beg BAber- 
jeng, and Abdalla Sefsheken. His military skill, his personal strength, and his invin- 
cible spirit, scattered dismay among the bands of the enemy, who equally admired and 
dreaded him ; and perhaps, while lie seemed to be acting as an inconsiderate young 
soldier, he really performed the part of a sagacious general and of a hero. Ilis ene- 
mies began gradually to drop off; one defeat succeeded to another; Abdal RizAk 
found death at the close of his short reign ; and Baber saw himself once more tlie 
undisputed sovereign of Kabul and Ghazni. 

When Khosrou Shah’s territories fell into the hands of SheibAni Khan, the inha- 
bitants of Badakhshan, a brave and hardy race, who inhabited a country everywhere 
mountainous, and in many places almost inaccessible, disliking the Uzbek government, 
had flown to arms in every quarter, and a number of petty chieftains in different dis- 
tricts had set up for independent princes. Of all these the most powerful was Zoblr, 
a man of no family, but who, by his conduct and valour, succeeded in reducing under 
subjection to him the greater number of the other insurgents. Khan Mirza, Baber’s 
cousin,® had crossed from KAbul, A.H. 913, in order to try his fortune in that quarter, 
as Baber has himself mentioned. His grandmother, Shah Begum, was the daughter 
of Shah Sultan Muhammed, the King of BadakhshAn ; so that the Mirza had probably 
some hereditary connexions in the country. His outset was not prosperous. His 
grandmother and Meher Nigar-Khanum, his aunt, who followed in the rear of his 
army, were carried off by Mirza Ababeker KAshghari ; and Khan Mirza himself was 
defeated and obliged to surrender to Zobir, who detained him in custody. Finally, 
however, Yusef Ali, who had formerly been in the Mirza’s service, formed a conspi- 
racy against Zobir, whom he assassinated ; when Khan Mirza was raised to the undis- 
turbed possession of the throne of Badakshan, which he held till his death. 


He keeps 
the held 
with a 
small force. 


Kills hvc 
warriors in 
single 
combat. 


Recovers 
his domi. 
nions. 

Khan Mirza 
reduces Ba- 
dakhbhan. 


A.D. 150!) 


1 Perhaps rather Sistdni, as in Ferishta. 

® Khan Mirza was, as has been mentioned, tlie son of Sultan Mahmkd Mirza, the king of Hissar, 
Khutlan, and Badakhshan, and of Sultan Nigar-Khanum, a sister of Baber's mother. He was conse- 
quently Baber’s cousin both by the father and mother’s side. His proper name was Sultan Weis Mirza. 
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a.d. I5i<>. In the year 916 of the Hejira, an event occurred, which Baber had no influence in 
producing, but which promised the most favourable change on his fortunes. Sheib&ni 
Khan and Khan, after the defeat of Badia-ez-zem^ and the sons of Sultan Hussain Mirza, had 
rJich overrun Khorasan with a large army. Some parties of his troops, in the course of 
their incursions, had entered and committed devastations on territories claimed by 
Shah Ismael, who at that time filled the Persian throne ; and he had even sent an army 
fo invade Kerman.^ Shall Ismd.el, having subdued the Turkomans in Azerhaejan, had 
reduced under one government the various pro\dnces of Persia to the west of the de- 
sert, which for so long a series of years iiad been divided into petty principalities. On 
receiving information of these aggressions, he immediately sent to Sheibani Khan 
ambassadors, who carried letters, remonstrating, but with great courtesy, against the 
aggressions which had occurred within the boundaries of his dominions. The Uzbek 
prince, rendered haughty by long success, returned for answer, that he did not com- 
prehend Shah Ismaers meaning ; that, for his own part, he was a prince who held 
dominions by hereditary descent ; but that, as for Shah Ismael, if he had suffered any 
diminution of his paternal possessions, it was a very easy matter to restore them 
entire to him ; and he at the same time sent him the staff and wooden begging-dish 
of a mendicant. He added, howcA'^cr, that it was his intention one day to go the pil- 
grimage of Mekka, and that he would make a point of seeing him by the way. Shah 
Ismael, who was descended of a celebrated Dervish, and who prided himself on his 
descent from the holy Syed, affected to receive the taunt with patient humility. He 
returned for answer, that if glory or shame, here or hereafter, was to be estimated by 
the worth or demerit of ancestors, he would never think of degrading his forefathers 
by any comparison with those of Sheibani Khan ; that if the right of succession to a 
throne was decided by hereditary descent only, it was to him incomprehensible how 
the empire had descended through the various dynasties of Peshdadians, Kaianians, 
and the family of Chengis,^ to Sheibani himself. That he too intended making a pil- 
grimage, but it was to the tomb of the holy Imam Reza^ at Meshhid, which might 
afford him an opportunity of meeting Sheibani Khan. He sent him a spindle and reel, 
with some cotton, giving him to understand that words were a woman’s weapons ; 
that it would become him either to sit quietly in his corner, busied in some occupation 
that befitted liim, or to come boldly into the field to meet his enemy in arms, and listen 
to a few words from the two-tongued Zulfikar.-’ Let us then fairly try,” concluded 
Shah Ismael, ‘‘ to which of the two the superiority belongs. You will at least learn 
that you have not now to deal with an inexperienced boy.” ® 


1 See the Tarikh Alim-ArM Abassi of Mirza Sekatider, vol. I. MS. 

2 The k^chkuli is a sort of dish or ladle which mendicants hold out for receiving alms. 

'These were different dynasties that had governed Persia and Khorasan. 

* It is the duty of all Muhammedans to visit Mekka. The Shias alone visit the shrine of Imam Reza, 
which IS at Meshhidj in Khorasan, in the territory then belonging to Sheibani Khan. 

^ Zulfikar was the celebrated two-bladed sword of Ali, from whom Shah Ismael boasted his descent. 

♦■•In the account of this correspondence I follow Kh&fi Khan, corrected by Mirza Sekander, the author 
of the Alim-arcii Abassi. Khafi Khan and Fenshta mention the presents, which are not alluded to by 
the Persian writer, who probably did not choose to record incidents, the remembrance of which the 
reigning family, having shaken off the Dervish, were not proud to recall. He mentions the pilgrimages 
of Mekka and Meshhid, a subject more agreeable to the prevailing prgudices. 
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Without losing a moment, or giving the enemy time to prepare for meeting him, l«maci 
Shah Ismdel put his army in motion, and advanced through Khorasan as far as Mesh- 
hid. The detachments of the Uzbek army all fell back and retired to Herat. Shei- rasan. 
b&ni Khan, who had just returned from an expedition into the country of tlie Hazaras, relire« u> 
on hearing of Shah Ism^l’s arrival at Meshhid, perceiving that he was too weak to meet 
his enemy in the field, left Jan Vafa Mirza in Herat, and set off with such of liis troops 
as he could collect, to Merv Shahjeh^n, a station where he could receive reinforcements 
from his northern dominions ; or from which, if necessary, he could retire across the 
Amu. Jan Vafa was not long able to maintain himself in Herat. He found it lieces- 
sary, very speedily, to follow Sheibani Khan. Shah Ismael himself now advanced to- 
wards Merv, and sent on Dancli Muhammed with a large force to clear the way. Tliat 
officer was met by Jan Vafa Mirza near Takerabad of Merv : a desperate action ensued, 
in which the Persian general foil, but Jan Vafa was defeated. Sheibani Khan, unable 
to oppose the Persians in the field, retired into the fort of Merv. He sent messengers »n wiucii 
to call all his generals and chieftans from beyond the Amu, most of them having re- sieged, 
tired with their troops to their various governments, after the conquest of Khorasan. 

Many desperate actions took jdace under the walls of Merv Shahjehan. Shah Ismael, 
seeing that the siege was likely to extend to great length, which would have exposed 
him to an attack from the whole force of Turkistan and Maweralnaher, pretended to 
be under the necessity of raising it. lie sent to tell Sheibani Khan that he had been 
rather more punctual to his engagements than that prince had been ; that he had per- 
formed the pilgrimage of Meshhid as he had promised, while Sheibani Khan had fail- 
ed to keep his appointment : th<at he was now under the necessity of returning home 
to his own dominions, but would still be extremely happy to meet him on the road, 
whenever he set out on his intended pilgrimage to Mekka. He then retired with all 
his forces from before Merv, and appeared to be measuring back his Avay to Irak. The 
feint succeeded. Sheibani Khan followed him with twenty-five thousand^ men, but Decisne 
had scarcely passed a river about ten miles from Merv, when Shah Ismael, who threw 
a body of horse into his rear, broke down the bridge, and fell upon him with seven- 
teen thousand cavalry. The regulated valour of the Kezzelbashes, or red-bonnets, the 
name given to the Persian soldiers, speedily prevailed. Sheibani Khan was defeated, JSheibjm 
and his retreat cut off. He was forced to fly, attended hy about five hundred men, 
chiefly the sons of Sultans, the heads of tribes, and men of rank, into an iiiclosure 
which had been erected for accommodating the cattle of travellers, and of the neigh- 
bouring peasants. They were closely pursued, and hard pressed. The inclosure had 
only one issue, which was that attacked by the pursuers. The Khan leaped his horse 
over the wall of the inclosure, towards the river, but fell, and was soon overlaid, and and ^laln. 
smothered by the numbers who followed him. After the battle his dead body was 
sought for, and was disentangled from the heap of slain by which it was covered. His 
head was cut off, and presented to Shah Ism^l, who ordered his body to be dismem- 
bered, and his limbs to be sent to different kingdoms. The skin of the head was strip- 

* The author of the Alira-arai Abassi, says thirty thousand. 
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ped off, stuffed with hay, and sent to Sultan Bayezid,^ the son of Sultan Muhammed 
Ghazi, the Turkish Emperor of Constantinople. His skull, set in gold, the king used 
as a drinking-cup, and was proud of displaying it at great entertainments. An anec- 
dote illustrative of the barbarous manners of the Persians, is recorded by Mirza Sek- 
ander. The Prince of Mazenderan, who still held out against Shah Ismael, had been 
accustomed often to repeat, that he was wholly in the interests of Sheihani Khan, and, 
using an idiomatic expression, that his hand was on the skirts of the Khan’s garment ; 
meaning, that he clung to him for assistance and protection. A messenger from Shah 
Ismael, advancing into the presence of the prince while sitting in state in his court, 
addressed him, and said, that he never had been so fortunate as literally to have placed 
his hand on the hem of Sheihani Khan’s garment, but that now Sheibani’s hand was 
indeed on his ; and, with these words, dashed the rigid hand of Sheib&ni Khan on the 
hem of the prince’s robe, and rushing through the midst of the astonished courtiers, 
mounted and escaped uninjured. About a thousand^ Uzbeks, with a number of women 
of rank, and children, fell into the hands of the Persians. 

Shah Is- Shah Ismael, immediately after the battle, marched to Herat, tlie gates of which 
pio^Kho-" commanded the divine service in the Mosques to be cele- 

rasan. brated according to the Shia rites, which he had introduced into Persia, but met with 
great opposition from the principal men of the place. Enraged at this, he put to death 
the chief preacher of the Great Mosque, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, who was the chief Mu- 
sulman doctor and judge, with several of the most eminent divines, as a punishment 
for the obstinacy and contumacy with which they adhered to the old doctrines and 
ceremonies ; and in the end found, that it was a far easier matter to conquer a king- 
dom, than to change the most insignificant religious opinions or usages of its inhabi- 
tants. 

Subsequent The transactions of the Uzbeks for some time after the death of Sheihani Khan, are 
events. distinctly detailed. Jani Beg appears to have succeeded to the immediate 

command of the Uzbek army, and, with him, Shah Ismael soon after concluded an agree- 
ment, by which it was stipulated, that the Uzbeks should all retire beyond the Amu, 
which wa.s to form the boundary between them and the Persians. Abdalla Khan ap- 
pears to have held Bokhara, while Taimur Khan,'^ the son of Sheihani Khan, reigned 
in Samarkand. 

Uaber The defeat and death of Baber’s most inveterate foe, from whom all his misfortunes 

!!|jainsr originated, and by whom he had been driven from the dominions of his forefathers, 

llissar. opened to him the fairest hopes of recovering the kingdoms of his father and 

uncles. Khan Mirza, his cousin, immediately on hearing of the death of Sheihani 
Khan, wrote to congratulate him on the event, and invited him into Badaklishan ; and 

^ Called Bajazet by European writers. 

2 In the account of the transactions of Sheibilni Khan, and Shah Ismael, in Khorasan, and of the sub- 
sequent battle, I follow Mirza Sekander as the most intelligent guide. Some circumstances are borrowed 
from Khafi Khan, who follows Mirza Haider, the author of the Tarikh-e-lieshidi, a contemporary and 
well-informed historian. Ferishta, whose information is here very defective, gives Sheibuni Khan an 
army of a hundred thousand men in the battle. 

3 Sec the Alim-arai Abassi. KhM Khan speaks of him as descended of the great Taimur Beg. 
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Baber having, without delay, crossed the mountains from Kabul, united his forces shawai, 
with those of the Mirza. He was in hopes that he might have carried the important ja’n*A*u^ 
fort of Hissar by a sudden attack, and for that purpose, advanced across the Amu up 
to the walls of the place. But the Uzbeks had already had leisure to recover from the 
first effects of the consternation into which they had been thrown by their defeat ; and 
the Governor of Hissar, aware that it was likely to be one of the first objects ol‘ attack, 
had collected a body of men, and put the town in a posture of defence. Though the 
loss of the Uzbeks in the battle had been great, their power was by no means broken. 

There was no force left in Maweralnaher from which they had anything to apprehend. 

It is probable that they were speedily joined by numbers of volunteers, and by some 
wandering tribes ^ from the deserts beyond the Sirr. Tine provinces between that river 
and the Amu were too rich a prey to be easily abandoned by brave and needy Tartars ; faiU 
so that Baber, after advancing into the vicinity of Hissar, finding that his strength was Icrpn/e! * 
not adequate to the attempt, was compelled to abandon the enterprize, to re-cross the 
Amu, and retire towards Kundez. 

About this time Shah Ismael, who appears to have been disposed to cultivate the Shah Lh- 
friendship of Briber, sent back, with an honourable retinue, that prince’s sister, Khan- ^ad! 
zMch Begum, who had fallen into his hands along with the other prisoners, after the 
defeat of Sheibani Klian at Merv. The Begum had been left behind in Samarkand, 
when Baber, about ten years before, had been forced to abandon the town, after de- 
fending it for five montlis. She had been conveyed into the Haram- of Sheibani Khan, 
who had by her one son, to whom he gave the kingdom of Badakhshan, but who died 
young, two years after this time. Sheibani Khan afterwards gave her in marriage to 
a man of no family, and much below her station. She was now sent back by Shah 
Ismael with a conciliatory message, and Baber, who had been preparing to send an 
embassv of congratulation to that prince, embraced this opportunity of dispatcliing 
Khan Mirza with rich presents, to thank him for this proof of his friendship, to con- 
gratulate him on liis victory, and, at the same time, to dispose him to lend him some 
support in recovering his former dominions.'^ 

Baber soon after made a second march towards Hissar,** but, on hearing that the Baber 
Uzbeks had collected a large army, he prudently retreated, his force not being ade- ffcksliih. 
quate to meet them in the field, or to attempt the siege of Hissar. For some time he 
withdrew with his force into the rugged and mountainous parts of the surrounding 
country, whence, having watched the favourable moment of attack, he at length issued 
forth, defeated a body of the enemy with great slaughter, and released Sultan Mirza, 
and Mehdi Mirza Sultan, his maternal cousins,^ who had fallen into their hands. 

^ The Khanship of Kipchuk had terminated, tlie country falling under the power of Uussia in 1506, 
only four years before, and several of the tnbes had probably shifted their ground in consequence of the 
change. 

2 He is not said by Baber to have married her; but Khafi Khan affirms, on the authority of the 
Tarikh-e-Reshidi, that he did, and that he afterwards divorced her. 

Ferishta, Khafi Khan, and Baber himself, in his Memoirs. 

4 Ferishta says towards Khoaar, but that he retired on Bmhng the Uzbeks strongly posted at Nakhsheb 
or Earshi. 

Tarikh-e-Khaft Khan ; but the transactions of this jicriod are very uncertain ; and, from Baber's 
Memoirs, it is rather probable that he defeated Mehdi Sultan. 
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The embassy of Khan Mirza to Shah Ism^l had been so successful, that he now re- 
turned accompanied by a detacliment of Persian Auxiliaries, sent by the King to the 
assistance of Baber, under the command of Ahmed Sultan Sufi, a relation of the Per- 
sian monarch, of Ali Khan Istiljo, and of Shahrokh Sultan, his sealbearer, an Afsh&r, ^ 
by whose co-operation Baber defeated and slew Jemshid Sultan, and Mahmud Sul- 
tan, who had the cliief authority in the country of Hissar, and gained possession of 
Hiss&r as well as of Kundez, Khutlan, and Khozar ; and so rapidly did his situation 
improve, that, if we may believe Ferishta, whose authority is supported by that of 
Khafi Khan, he now saw himself at the head of an army of sixty thousand horse. 

Encouraged by this prosperous state of his affairs, he resolved to attempt the con- 
quest of Bokhara, which, since the death of Sheibani Khan, had been held by Abdalla 
Khan and his Uzbeks. On his approach, they abandoned the country and retired to 
Turkistan.^ Baber advanced up the river from Bokhara, and was soon in possession 
of Samarkand, as well as of the districts dependent on it ; he entered it about the be- 
ginning of October 1511, as a conqueror, and the Khutbeh^^ or prayer for the sove- 
reign was read, and the coin struck in his name. 

Having thus, for the third time, taken possession of Samarkand, he committed the 
government of Kabul to Nasir Mirza, and dismissed the generals of Shah Ism&el, after 
having amply rewarded them for their services. 

Baber had now spent eight months of the succeeding winter and spring in all the 
enjoyments of Samarkand, when he was alarmed by the unwelcome news that an army 
of Uzbeks, more in number, says the historian,^ than ants or locusts, had collected, 
and were on their march for Bokhara, under the command of Muhammed Taimur 
Sultan, the son of SheibAni Khan, who, as has been already mentioned, after his fa- 
ther’s death, had been raised by the Uzbeks to the rank of Sultan of Samarkand. Ba- 
berj without delay, and with very inferior force, sought them out, and falling in with 
them near Bokhara, engaged them in a bloody battle, in which, from the inferiority of 
his numbers, he met with a complete defeat, and was obliged to fiy back to Samar- 
kand. He soon discovered, however, that he had no chance of being able to defend 
himself in that capital. He therefore withdrew to Hissar, whither he was followed by 
the Uzbek chiefs and closely blockaded. In this exigency he retired into the town and 
suburbs, blocked up the entrance of the streets, and threw up strong defences. He at 
the same time dispatched messengers to Balkh, to Biram Khan Karamanlu, who was 
then in that neighbourhood with an army of Persians. Biram Khan instantly sent a 
detachment to his relief, and at their approach the Uzbeks raised the siege and re- 
treated. 


1 The Afshirs are a Turki tribe celebrated in the History ®f Persia. 

2 Turkistdn, in its extensive sense, is applied to the whole country inhabited by the Turki tribes. It 
is, in a more limited sense^ applied to the countries north of the Sirr below Tashkend, where there is also 
a town of the name of Turkist^n. In the details of the events of this period, the author of the Alim- 
arai Ab^ssi is more consistent than Ferishta or Khafi Khan. 

3 See Ferishta and Kh&fi Khan, the Indian authorities. Mirza Sekander, the Persian authority, says, 
that the Khutbeh was read in the name of Shah Ismael ; and some circumstances render this not impro* 
bable, but it is difficult to disentangle the truths of history from the maze of Persian and Indian flattery. 

« Khafl Khan. 
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Shah Ismael, on hearing of these events, being probably apprehensive of a new Uz- Baber jom- 
bek invasion, sent Nijim Sani Isfahani, one of his principal officers, with a large force, 
for the protection of Khoras&n. This general, without orders from his sovereign, was vances to- 
wrought upon to march to the assistance of Baber ; with whom having formed a junc- 
tion, he enabled him to reduce first Khozar and next Karshi, which last place was 
carried by storm, and Sheikhem Mirza Uzbek, with fifteen thousand men, including 
Uzbeks and inhabitants, put to the sword. The circumstances of this massacre dis- Massacre of 
gusted Baber, who found that he was condemned to play a subordinate part in the 
army that was professedly acting under his authority. He had ardently desired to or begm- 
save the inhabitants of the place, who were Jaghatai Turks of his own race, and ur- 
gently besought Amir Nijim to comply with his entreaties ; but the unrelenting Per- 
sian was deaf to his wishes. Moulaua Binai the poet, one of the most eminent men of 
his time, who happened to be in the town, was slain during the confusion and tumult, 
with many Syeds and holy men; ‘‘ And from this time,” says Mirza Sekander, 

‘‘ Amir Nijim prospered in none of his undertakings.” 

After these successes, the army advanced to subdue the other countries still occupied Siege of 
by the Uzbeks, and laid siege to Ghajdewan, which lies not far west of Bokhara, on the 
borders of the desert. This fort was bravely defended, for four months, by Muhamraed 
Taimur Sultan and Abusaid SulUin, who had thrown themselves into it. The Uzbeks 
well saw that Baber’s farther progress would be fatal to their hopes of retaining posses- 
sion of Maweralnaher, and their other rich conquests. The whole Princes and Chieftains 
in their alliance were therefore summoned, collected their forces, formed a junction, and 
marched from Bokhara, under the command of Abdalla Khan and J&ni Beg Sultan, 
against the invaders. Muhammed Taimur Sultan having issued from Ghajdcwkn, 
joined them in the field. The battle, which was fought on Sunday the 22d of Octo- 
her 1514, ^ was long and desperate ; but it was perfectly decisive. The Uzbeks gained 3 Ramzan, 
a great victory. Biram Khan, who was the ablest general of the Kezzelbashes, being 
wounded with an arrow and unhorsed, his fall occasioned the route of the army. The 
Uzbeks by a resolute charge broke their centre. The Persian Chiefs, disgusted with 
the haughty deportment and harsh inflexibility of Amir Nijim, are said not to have 
afforded him proper support. He fell into the hands of the Uzbeks, who put him to 
death. Many of the Persian officers, flying from the field of battle, escaped across the Defeat of 
Amu by the passage of Kirki, and returned into Khorasan. Shah Ismael, who was 
much dissatisfied with their conduct, commanded some of them to be seized and put 
to death. Baber is represented as having had little share in the action, and he was 
probably not much consulted by the haughty Persian general. He saw himself once 
again compelled to retire to Ilissar-Shadraan as a fugitive, and with scarce a hope left 
of recovering his hereditary dominions. 

But his misfortunes did not terminate here. Some Moghul tribes had long pos- Revolt of 
sessed considerable power in the country about Hissar, and they had joined his party, 
and supported him during the former siege. ^ hether Baber hpd given them any cause of 
disgust, or whether the ruin of his fortunes alone had inspired their leaders with am- 

1 No year is mentioned, but the date, Sunday the 3d of Ramzan, can only correspond with the year 920. 

2 H 
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bitious hopes of independence, does not appear ; but, at this time, a serious conspiracy 
was formed among them, for the purpose of destroying the remains of his army. The 
chief leaders were Yadgar Mirza, Nazer Mirza, Mir Ayub, and Mir Muhammed, who 
fell upon Baber by night, slaughtered such of his followers as came in their way, and 
Baber plundered and carried off whatever booty they could find. So unexpected was the 
attack, that Baber himself with difficulty escaped into the citadel of Hissar in his night- 
clothes, not having even had time to put on his shoes ; and so desperate had the situ- 
ation of his afiairs now become, that he had not a hope left of being able to revenge 
the affront. The power and influence of the Uzbeks daily increased, till they regained 
the undisputed possession of all Maweralnaher, including the country of Hissar. A 
famine and pestilence were added to the calamities of war, and Baber, who was shut 
up within the citadel of Hissar, was reduced to the last extremes of misery. 

Disaflection What diminished his ultimate chance of success, was a marked disaffection to his 
rernn Jnt government, which had manifested itself from Hissar to Bokhara. When he first en- 
tered the country on the defeat of Sheibani Khan, the news of his approach was re- 
ceived with the strongest demonstrations of joy, both in the territories of Hissar and 
of Samarkand ; and he was hailed as a deliverer. But causes of mutual disgust speedily 
arose. As he relied much on the assistance of Shah Ismael, the King of Persia, for 
reconquering his dominions, in order to gratify that prince, he is said to have dressed 
himself and his troops in the Persian fashion, and to have issued an order that all his 
troops should wear a red cloth in their caps like Kezzelbashcs. The principal men of 
Samarkand and Bokhara were highly offended at this order, which, with the general 
distinction shown to the Persian auxiliaries, and {>erhap8 some acts of Baber implying 
a dependance on the Persian king, appeared like a preparation for their becoming sub- 
jects of Persia. Their hostility to the Persians was now increased by difference of re- 
ligion, Shah Ismael being a warm and zealous a])08tle of the Shia faith, while Mawer- 
aluaher, from the earliest ages of the Islam, was always famous for the orthodoxy of 
its doctors and inhabitants. The detestation which the orthodox Sunnis of Maweral- 
naher then bore to the heretical Shias of Persia, was certainly increased by the persecu- 
tions at Herat ; and it continues undiminishcd at the present hour, particularly among 
the Uzbeks, one of whom seldom willingly enters the territories of Persia * except as 
an enemy. The nobles and religious men of Samarkand and Bokhara had expressed 
groat indignation that their soldiers should be disguised as Kczzelbashes. The usual 
weapons of ridicule and abuse were plentifully lavished on the king and his army, to 
expose these innovations to derision.® The massacre at Karshi, though it occurred in 

^ I happened to meet with a singular instance of this, while making some inquiries regarding the geo- 
graphy of Uzbek Turkistan. An Uzbek Mulla, whom 1 consulted, had just made the pilgrimage of Mekka. 
On inquiring if he had passed through Persia, he expressed great horror. I found, that to avoid touch- 
ing the soil of Persia, he had gone from Bokhara to Kokan, thence to K^shghar, thence to Astrakhan, 
whence by Krim Tartary he had reached Constantinople. He went by sea to Egypt, and joined the ca- 
ravan of Cairo. I saw him at Bombay, whither he had come from Jidda, after making the Uajy or pil- 
grimage. He was preparing to return home by Delhi, Lahore, and Peshawer, to avoid coming in con- 
tact with the Persian Shias. 

2 They insulted the king and his troops, asking how they came to cover their heads nereis asininUt 
as they deridingly called the red piece of cloth that hangs from the top of the Persian cap. — See Khafi 
Khan, vol. I. MS. 
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spite of Baber’s efforts to prevent it, probably produced its natural consequences. 

Such an execution inevitably generates alienation and hatred ; and unless supported by 
an overwhelming force, so as to keep alive feelings of terror, is sure to be fatal by the 
detestation it produces. The contempt and hatred excited against the invaders spread 
in all directions, and finally extended to the king and all his measures. Baber, in the Baber i.i 
end, seeing all hope of recovering Hissar and Samarkand totally vanished, once more f 
recrossed the Hindukush mountains, attended by a few faithful followers, who still Kabul, 
adhered to his fortunes, and again arrived in the city of KAbul. From this time he 
seems to have abandoned all views ^ on the country of M^weralnaher ; and he was ‘‘ led 
by divine inspiration,” says the courtly Abulfazl, writing in the reign of his grandson, 

to turn his mind to the conquest of Hindustan.” 

But his arms were previously employed for several years in attempting a conquest Baber’s at- 
nearer to his capital. When Sheibani Khan was obliged to raise the siege of the cita- K^tliSr 
del of Kandahar, to return to the rescue of his family in Nirehtu, NSsir Mirza, Baber’s a. h. 9i:i, 
youngest brother, who defended the place, had been reduced to great difficulties. The 
departure of SheibS^ni Khan did not much improve his situation ; for Shah Beg and 
Mokim remained in the neighbourhood, and, in a short time, so much straitened the 
young prince, who, from the. first, was but ill prepared for a siege, that he soon found 
it necessary to abandon the citadel of Kandahar, and return to the court of his brother. 

Baber bestowed on him the government of Ghazni, an incident mentioned among the 
events of the year 913. The year in which Baber came back from Kundez to Kabul, 

I have not discovered; but his return was probably in the course of 921. Of the a. D. i.m.v 
transactions of the three following years, our accounts are very imperfect. There is 
reason to believe that they were chiefly spent in an annual invasion of the territory of 
Kandahd.r, the forts of which were defended by Shah Beg, though he did not venture 
to oppose the invaders in the fleld. 

The fragment of Baber’s Memoirs which follows, describes his first invasion of In- 
dia, and also what Khafl Khan and Ferishta regard as the second. It includes a pe- 
riod of only one year and a month. The Memoirs here assume the form of a journal. 

* His hopes were revived for a moment near the close of his life. 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 925.> 

A. D. iTiiQ. On Monday,^ the first day of the month of Moharrem, there was a violent earth- 
B^ber ^ ^ quake in the lower part of the valley, or J illga of Chandul,^ which lasted nearly half 
marches to an astronomical hour. Next morning I marched from this stage, for the purpose of 
attacking the fort of Bajour. Having encamped 'near it, I sent a trusty man of the 
Dilazak Afghans to Bajour, to require the Sultan of Bajour and his people to submit, 
and deliver up the fort. That stupid and ill-fated set refused to do as they were ad- 
vised, and sent back an absurd answer. I therefore ordered the army to prepare their 
besieging implements, scaling-ladders, and engines for attacking fortresses. For this 
purpose we halted one day in our camp. 

January 6 Thursday, the 4th of Moharrem, I ordered the troops to put on their armour, 

to prepare their weapons, and to mount in readiness for action. The left wing I or- 
dered to proceed higher up than the fort of Bajour, to cross the river at the ford, and 
to take their ground to the north of the fort ; I ordered the centre not to cross the 
river, but to station themselves in the broken and high grounds to the north-west. 
The right wing was directed to halt to the west of the lower gate. When Dost Beg 
and the Begs of the left wing were halting, after crossing the river, a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty foot sallied from the fort, and assailed them by discharges of arrows. 
The Begs, on their side, received the attack, and returned the discharge, chased back 
the enemy to the fort, and drove them under the ramparts. Mulla Abdalmalek of 
Kiiost madly pushed on his horse, and rode close up to the foot of the wall. If 
the scaling-ladders and Tura^ had been ready, and the day not so nearly spent, we 
should have taken the castle at that very time. Mulla Turk Ali, and a servant of 
Tengri Berdi, having each engaged in single combat with an enemy, took their anta- 
gonists, cut off their heads, and brought them back. Both of them were ordered to 

^ Dr Leyden's translation here begins again. 

2 The whole of the year 925 of the Hejira is included in A.D. 1519. 

This valley is now called Jondol, or Jandol* It is about a day's journey from Bajour^ to the north 
or north-east. The name of Chandul, however, is still known* 

The Tura, as has already been observed, were probably broad testudos, under cover of which the 
besiegers advanced to the storm. 
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receive honorary presents. As the people of Bajour had never seen any matchlocks, 
they at first were not in the least apprehensive of them, so that when they heard the 
report of the matchlocks, they stood opposite to them, mocking and making many un- 
seemly and improper gestures. That same day, UstM Ali Kuli brought down five 
men with his matchlock, and Wali Khazin also killed two. The rest of the matchlock- 
men likewise showed great courage, and behaved finely. Quitting their shields, their 
mail, and their cowheads,^ they plied their shot so well, that before evening, seven, 
eight, or ten Bajouris were brought down by them ; after which, the men of the fort 
were so alarmed, that, for fear of the matchlocks, not one of them would venture to 
show his head. As it was now evening, orders were given that the troops should be 
drawn off for the present, but should prepare the proper implements and engines, for 
assaulting the fortress in the morning twilight. 

On Friday, the 5th day of Moharrcm, at the first dawn of light, orders were given January 7 
to sound the kettle-drum for action. The troops all moved forward according to the 
stations assigned them, and invested the place. The left wing and centre having 
brought at once an entire Tura from their trenches, applied the scaling-ladders, and 
began to mount. Khalifeh, Shah Hassan Arghuii, and Ahmed Yusef, with their fol- 
lowers, were ordered from the left of the centre, to reinforce the left wing. Dost Beg's 
men reached the foot of a tower on the north-east of the fort, and began undermining 
and destroying the walls. Ustad Ali Kuli was also there, and that day too he mana- 
ged his matchlock to good purpose ; the Feringy^ piece was twice discharged. Wali 
Khazin also brought down a man with his matchlock. On the left of the centre, Malek 
Kutub Ali having mounted thotwalls by a scaling-ladder, was for some time engaged 
hand to hand with the enemy. At the lines of the main body, Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
jeng, and his younger brother Nouroz, mounted by a scaling-ladder, and fought bravely 
with spear and sword. Baba Yesawel, mounting by another scaling-ladder, busied 
himself in demolishing with an axe the parapet of the fort. Many of our people brave- 
ly climbed up, kept plying the enemy with their arrows, and would not suffer tliem 
to raise their heads above the works ; some others of our people, in spite of all the ex- 
ertions and annoyance of the enemy, and not minding their bows and arrows, employ- 
ed themselves in breaking through the walls, and demolishing the defences. It was 
luncheon-time^ when the tower to the north-east, which Dost Beg's men were under- 
mining, was breached ; immediately on which the assailants drove the enemy before 
them, and entered the tower. The men of the main body, at the same time, also mount- 
ed by their scaling-ladders, and entered the fort. By the favour and kindness of God, 
in the course of two or three hours, we took this strong castle. All ranks displayed 

^ The cowheads were probably a kind of awning, covered with cow-hides, to admit of the matchlock- 
men loading in safety. 

2 Much has been written concerning the early use of gunpowder in the East. There is, however, no 
well-authenticated fact to prove the existence of anything like artillery there, till it was introduced from 
Europe. Baber here, and in other places, calls his larger ordnance Feringi, a proof that they were then 
regarded as owing their origin to Europe. The Turks, in consequence of their constant intercourse with 
the nations of the West, have always excelled all the other Orientals in the use of artillery ; and, when 
heavy cannon were first used in India, Europeans or Turks were engaged to serve them. 

3 Chasht. 
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A, r>. 1519 . the greatest courage and energy, and justified their right to the character and fame of 
valour. As the men of Bajour were rebels, rebels to the followers of Isl&m, and as, 
beside their rebellion and hostility, they followed the customs and usages of the infi* 
dels, while even the name of Islam was extirpated from among them, they were all 
put to the sword, and their wives and families made prisoners. Perhaps upwards of 
three thousand men were killed. As the eastern side of the fortress was not attacked, 
a small number made their escape by that quarter. After taking the fortress, 1 went 
round and surveyed it, and found an immense number of dead bodies lying about on 
the terraced roofs, within the houses, and in the streets, insomuch, that persons coming 
and going to and fro, were obliged to tread on and pass over them. On my return 
from surveying the place, 1 took my seat in the palace of the Sultans, and bestowed the 
country of Bajour on Khwajeh Kilan,^ and having given him a number of my best men 
to support him, returned to the camp about evening prayers. 

January 9, Next morning 1 pursued my march, and halted in the vale of Bajour, at the foun- 
Baba Kira Baba Kara.^ At the intercession of Khwajeh Kilan, I pardoned a few prisoners 

who were still left, and suffered them to depart with their wives and families. Several 
of the sultans and arch-rebels, who had fallen into our hands, were put to death. I 
sent the heads of the sultans, with some other heads, to Kabul, along with the dis- 
patches announcing this victory. Letters conveying accounts of the victory were also 
sent, together with some heads, to Badakhshan, Kundez, and Balkh. Shah Mansur 
Yuscfzai, who had come on a mission from tlie Yusefzais, was present at this victory 
and massacre. Having invested him with a dress of honour, and written threatening 
letters to the Yusefzais, I gave him leave to depart. 

January u. The expedition against Bajour being thus terminated to my entire satisfaction, on 
Tuesday, the 9th of Moharrem, I moved on, and halted a kos farther down, in the same 
vale of Bajour, where 1 gave orders for the erection of a pillar of sculls on a rising 
ground. 

January 12. On Wednesday, the 10th of Moharrem, 1 mounted and rode to the castle of Bajour, 
where we had a drinking party ^ in Khwajeh Kilan’s house. The Kafers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bajour, had brought down wine in a number of skins. The wines and 
fruits of Bajour are wholly from that part of Kaferistan which lies about Bajour. I 
staid there all night, and next morning surveyed the towers and rampart of the fort ; 
after which 1 mounted and rode back to the camp. 

January 13. The morning after, I marched on, and encamped on the banks of the river of 
January u. Khw&jeh Khizer.^ Marching thence, I halted on the banks* of the river Chandul. 

^ Khwajeh Kilan, was the son of Moul&na Muhammed Sadcr, who was one of the chief men of Omer- 
sheikh Mirza's court. He had six brothers, all of whom spent their lives in Baber's service, to whom 
they were distantly related, if we may believe Abulfazl. 

* The valley of Baba K&ra is seven kos north of the town of Bajour, on the road to Jondul. 

^ Baber has now got oyer his scruples about drinking wine, and seems henceforward to have indulged 
in it to excess, till near the end of his Hfe. 

* There does not appear to be any river between Bajour and Jondol, except that of Baba K4ra, which 
may also, perhaps, have been called Khwajeh Khizer. Mr Elphinstone informs me, that he has laid 
down the river of Bajour wrong in his map ; and that it joins the river of Penjkora a march or two above 
the junction of that river with the river of SwAt (or SiwiUl) ; while the Jondol river Joins the river of 
Bajour a march from the town of Bajour. 
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Orders were here issued that all such persons as had been named for the defence of the 
fort of Bajour should, without exception, repair to that place. 

On Sunday, the 14th of Moharrem, having given Khwajeh Kilan a tugli^ (or banner), January 16. 
I sent him hack to the fort of Bajour. A day or two after his departure, I comjKJsed 
the following lines,^ which I wrote and sent him : — 

Such was not the agreement and promise between my friend and me,— 

Separation has stung me and made me wretched at last ; 

What can be done against the freaks of Fortune, 

Which tears by force friend from friend at last ! 

On Wednesday, the 17 th of Moharrem, Sultan Alaudin Si wadi arrived as an envoy January ij) 
on the part of Sultan Weis Siwadi,’^ and waited on me to offer his submission. 

On Thursday, the 18th of Moharrem, I hunted on a hill that lies between Bajour January 20. 
and the Chandul. The bison ^ and ge wizen of this hill are black, except the tail, which 
is of a different colour. Below this, the bullocks and deer of Hindustan are wholly dark- 
eoloured. The same day we caught a sarik bird ; its body was black, as were its eyes. 

This day, too, Burkut ® took a deer. As there was a scarcity of grain in the army, we 
went to the valley of Kehraj, where we seized a quantity of corn, and then pro- 
ceeded towards Siw^, on an expedition against the Yusefzai Afghans. 

On Friday, we marched, and encamped between the Penjkora and the junction of January 2i. 
the Chandul and Bajour rivers.® Shah Mansur Yusefzai had brought some very 
pleasant but highly inebriating Kimal.7 I cut a Kimal into three parts, alid eat one 
part myself, giving another to Gedai Taghai, and the third to Abdulla Kitabdar. It 
affected me strangely, and with such a degree of intoxicatioiT, that, when the Begs met 
in council about evening prayers, I was unable to mi ke my appearance; which is the 
more surprising, as now 1 may eat a whole Kimal of that kind, without being in the 
slightest degree affected, though, on that occasion, less than the half of one produced 
inebriety. 

Marching thence, we halted near the mouth of the valley of Kehraj and of Pesh- Levies a 
gram,^ before Penjkora. While we staid here, it snowed in these places. It rarely does on"Kehra'j- 
snow tliere, and the inhabitants were surprised at the circumstance. By the advice of 
Sultan Weis Siwadi, I demanded a contribution of four thousand kharwars of rice 

* The tugh is a banner of the kitas or mountain-cow’s tail, which belongs only to noblemen of the 
first class. 

® The turn of these verses is on the word Bajour, so that the last line signifies either Bajour has sepa- 
rated friend from friend, or friend is separated from friend by force. 

3 Sultan Weis or Oweis was King of Swat (or Siwad). His possessions extended from the nver of 
Swat to Baramula, at the entrance of Kashmir. He was expelled by the Vusefzais. 

^ Or rather perhaps the mountain-bull. 

^ Burkut is probably the name of a favourite hawk. Burkut signifies a hawk. 

It has already been remarked, that the Jondol and Bajour rivers join before they fall into the Penj- 
kora. 

7 A sort of intoxicating confection. 

» Peshgram lies north of Mahyar, which is in Mr Elphinstone’s map. Kehraj 1 have not found, but it 
may be part of the same valley. 

^ A hundred man is a kharwar, at four asar the vo&n.^Leyden, That is, four seers, or the weight of 
four rupees of copper change to a man, or nearly seven pounds weight, which makes the kharwar about 
seven hundred pounds weight. If the roan be 7^ lb. the kharwar will be 72J lb. 
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A. n. 1519. for the use of the army from the inhabitants of Kehraj, and sent Sultan Weis himself 
for the purpose of collecting it. These rude mountaineers and peasants, on whom such 
a contribution had never before been imposed, were unable to discharge it, and were 
reduced to great distress. 

Penjikor* Tuesday, the 23d of Moharrem, I sent the army, under the command of Hindu 

Jduuary 2o. Beg, in order to plunder in Penjkora. Penjkora lies a little above the middle of the 
slope of the hill. On account of the steepness of the ascent, it is necessary, for nearly 
a kos, to climb up, laying hold of the ground. Before they reached Penjkora, the 
inhabitants had ded. They brought back some of their sheep, mares, bullocks, and 
grain. 

January 26 . Next morning, I dispatched the army, under Kuch Beg, on a plundering party ; and 

January 27. On Thursday, the 25th of Moharrem, in order to secure a supply of grain, the army 
moved, and encamped in the midst of the valley of Kehraj, in the district of Mandish. 

This year several children were born to me younger than Humaiun ; but none of 
them lived. Hindal was not yet born. While we remained here, I received a letter 
from Maham, in which she said, “ Whether the expected child be a son or daughter, 
I shall take my chance ; I will regard the child as mine, and educate it as my own.’’ 

Januarj 28 . On the 26th, in this same camp, I gave up Hindal to Maham, and, writing an answer 
to her letter, sent it to Kabul by Yusef Ali Rikabdar. Hindal was not yet born. At 
this same encampment, in the district of Mandish, in the heart of the valley, on a rising 
ground, I erected a large Sufeh, or terrace of stone, of such extent, that it could coti- 
tain my large set of tents,^ with the smaller set^ usually sent in advance. The stones 
of this work were wholly brought by ray officers and the soldiers. 

Malek Shah Manshr, the sc'i of Malck Suleman Shah, had come from the Yusefzai 
Afghans, with professions of submission and of attachment to my interests. In order 
to conciliate the Yusefzais, I had asked his daughter in marriage. At this encamp* 
ment we learned that the daughter of Shah Mansur was coming with the tribute of 

1 Khaneh'Sefid. 

^ Pisbkhaiieh. Baber means that the terrace could hold the state-tent, and also one of the sets of 
tents which is sent in advance each stage in travelling 

^ The Afghan histories make the chief, to whose daughter Baber was married, Malck Ahmed, nephew 
of Malek Suleman. Malek Sulemdn had been treacherously murdered at a banquet by Ulugh Beg 
Mirza. It may be worth while to give the history of this marriage, as related by the Afghans. It will 
at least serve to show at how early a period history is corrupted by tradition. 

They tell us, that after Ulugh Beg Mirza, the king of Kabul, had expelled the Yusefzais from their 
old abodes, he died of an ulcer in the thigh, and Baber got possession of the conquered country. The 
Yusefzais also submitted to him, and sent Malek Ahmed, and some other Maleks, with presents to 
Baber. Ahmed went from Sana through Swat to Bajour, and so to Laghman, whence he proceeded to 
Kabul. The King received him well, but was offended at heart, having received complaints from the 
Dilazdks, who were his favourite subjects, and who had bribed his ministers to procure the death of 
Ahmed. The Gagianis, who had been enemies of Malek Ahmed, but were now reconciled to him, gave 
him notice of the King's evil intentions. He sent away the other Maleks, and staid himself. The King 
took his bow to shoot him. Malek Ahmed bared his breast, that the King's arrow might not be im- 
peded. Baber was so pleased that he forgave him. 

Next year, Baber sent for Ahmed, who sent his brother in his stead. The King was civil ; but Ahmed, 
from comparing circumstances, surmised that he would attack them the year following. He retired, 
therefore, with his tribe, to the Mahoreh hills, which they strengthened, shutting up all the passes. 

The King accordingly set out for Swat. On his way he besieged a Gebri fort, which was held by 
Malek Haider Ali Gebri. Having taken it, he moved on to Manglor. 

4 
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the Yusefzabu We had a drinking party about evening prayers. I invited Saltan 
Aldudin ‘ to the party, made him sit down, and gave him one of my own dresses as a 
dress of honour. 

On Sunday the 28th, we marched from the valley of Kehraj, and encamped. Tails* January so 
khan Yusefaai, the younger brother of Shah Mansur, brought his niece, who has been 
mentioned, to this encampment. As the people of Bisiid^are connected with those of 
Bajour, I sent Yusef Ali Bekiwel from this station to collect them, and remove them 
to Bajour. 1 sent orders to the troops that had been left in K5«bul to join me without 
delay. 

On Friday, the 3d of the month of Sefer, we encamped at the junction of the Ba- February 4 
jour and Penjkora rivers. 

On Sunday the 5th, I went from this station to Bajour, and had a drinking party February c. 
at Khwajeh Kilan’s house. 

On Tuesday the 7th, 1 sent for the Begs and the Dilazak Afghans, and held a coun* Expedition 
cil, in which it was agreed, «that, as it was the close of the year, only a day or two of 
Aquarius remaining, and as all the grain had been carried off from the level country, February a 
should we enter Sewad now, the army would suffer greatly from want of provisions ; 
that it was therefore better to proceed by way of Ambahir and Pani-mali, and croseh 
ing the river of Sewad above Hashnaghar,^ to advance our troops with all possible ex- 
pedition opposite to the Sanger (or hill-fort) of Mamura, belonging to the Yusefzais, 
and to make an incursion upon the Afghans inhabiting the open country and plain, 
who are composed of the Yusefzais and Muhammedzais, to beat up their quarters, and 
plunder them ; and that, by coming next year earlier, while the grain was on the 
ground, we should find effectual means of reducing them. Having come to this de- 
termination, next morning, being Wednesday, I bestowed horses and dresses of honour February »»• 
on Sultan Weis and Sultan Alaudin, and dismissed them with every assurance of pro- 
tection and assistance ; and then, continuing our march, we halted opposite to Bajour. 

I left the daughter of Shah Mansur in the fort of Bajour, till the return of the army. 

Next morning, proceeding in our course, and passing Khwajeh Khizzer, we halted. February 
Khwajeh Kilan here took leave of me on his return. The heavy baggage were sent 
on towards Lemghan, by way of Kuner. Next morning we again marched, and I gave February 
the heavy baggage and camels to the charge of Khwajeh Mir Mir^, and sent him on 
by the road of Jor-ghatu, Derwazeh, and the pass of Karakobeh ; wliile I myself, with 
a light-armed and unencumbered force of cavalry, proceeded on our expedition. Ha- 
ving surmounted the pass of Ambahir, and likewise another pass, we reached Pani- 

Babcr, after searching in vain by his spies for a pass into the Mahoreh hills, went himself in the ^- 
guise of a Kalender, and was present at one of their feasts. The daughter of Malek Ahmed, observing 
the stranger, sent him some provisions. Baber, captivated with her appearance and manners, fell in love 
with her, and, on his return back, sent to ask her in marriage. Ahmed consented, and, accompanied by 
all his Maleks, waited on the King. The lady, whose name was Bibi Macharikeh, so charmed Baber by 
her grace and conversation, that he remitted the revenue of her tribe, and returned to K^buh The Yu- 
sefzais, we are told, then rose into great power ; and Baber raised to a very distinguished rank her br^ 
ther, Mir Jem^, who accompanied him and her into Hindustan. The brother and sister both died in 
Akber's time. 

1 The Yusefzai ambassador. * Behsut.— 

3 Hashnaghar stands not far above the junction of the Sewdd river with the river of Kdbul. 

2i 
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A. 1). 1619. mali before afternoon prayers. I sent forward Aughan Berdi with a small party, in 
order to get information. As there was but a short interval between us and the Af* 
February ghans, we did not march early. It was about luncheon-time when Aughan Berdi 
returned, having taken an Afghan, and cut off his head, which he lost on his way 
back; but he did not succeed in procuring any satisfactory intelligence. It was 
mid-day when we marched, and we halted a little before afternoon prayers, after 
crossing the river of Sewad. About bed-time prayers we again mounted, and pro- 
February ceeding with speed, about sunrise, when the sun was a spear-length high, Rustom 
Turkoman, who had been sent forward on the look-out, rejoined us with information 
that the Afghans, having had notice of our approach, were in confusion on all hands, 
and that a body of them was retiring by the hill-road. 

Instantly on receiving this intelligence, we increased our speed, and sent on a skir- 
mishing party before us, which overtook and killed several Afghans, whose heads 
they cut off, and brought back to the main body, along with a number of prisoners, 
bullocks, and sheep. The Dilazak Afghans also cut off and brought in several heads. 
Returning from thence, we halted in the neighbourhood of Katlang,^ where I sent 
guides ip search of Khwajeh Mir Mirari, who had been sent on with the baggage, with ♦ 
instructions to bring him to join me in Makam. 
f ebruary Next morning we marched, and passing by way of Katlang, halted in the midst of 
Makam.^ One of Shah Mansur’s people here joined us, and I despatched Khosrou 
Gokultash and Ahmedi Pcrwanchi with a body of troops to meet and protect the bag- 
i tfbruary On Tuesday the 14th, just as we halted in MakA^m, the baggage joined us. In 

the course of ‘the last thirty or forty years, one Shahbaz Kalendar, an impious unbe- 
liever, bad perverted the faith of numbers of the Yusefzais and Dilaziks. At the 
abrupt termination of the hill of Mak&m, there is a small hillock tlmt overlooks all 
the plain country. It is extremely beautiful, commanding a prospect as far as the eye 
‘ can reach, and is conspicuous from the lower grounds. Upon it stood the tomb of 
Shahbaz Kalendar. I visited it, and surveyed the whole place. It struck me as im- 
proper that so charming and delightful a spot should be occupied by the tomb of an 
unbeliever. I therefore gave orders that the tomb should be pulled down, and levelled 
with the ground. As the situation was fine, both for climate and beauty, I took a 
maajun,'^ and continued there for some time. 

'When we left Bajour, we did it with the intention of attacking Behreh^ before we 
returned to Kabul. We were always full of the idea of invading Hindustan. This 
was prevented by various circumstances. For three or four months that the army had 
been detained in Bajour, it had got no plunder of value. As Behreh is on the borders 
of Hindustan, and was near at hand, I conceived that, if I were now to push on with- 
out baggage, the soldiers might light upon some booty. Moving on under these im- 
pressions, and plundering the Afghans in our progress, when I reached Makam, several 

^ Katlang is forty miles north of Akora, inclining to the east. ^ Makam appears to lie in fiunir. 

3 These mmjiins, generally composed of bhang, are taken to^produce what is regarded as an agreeable 
intoxication. 

* Or Bhira, appears to be the country on the Behat or Hydaspes, near the town of that name^ but 
chiefly on the right bank of the river. 
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of my principal adherents advised me, that if we were to enter Hindustan, we should do 
it on a proper footing, and mth an adequate force ; that a great part of our army had 
been left behind at KILbul ; that a body of our best troops had been left at Bajour ; 
that a number, too, in consequence of the weakness of their horses, had returned to 
Lamghan ; that the horses even of those who still continued with us, were so wi’etch- 
ed, that they were unfit for a single day’s hard service. Though the advice was per- 
fectly judicious, we made the inroad in spite of all these objections. 

Early next morning we marched towards the passage over the Sind. I despatched February 
Mir Muhammed Jalehh^ in advance, with his brothers and some troops to escort 
them, for the purpose of examining the hanks of the river, both above and below* 

After sending on the army towards the river, I myself set off for Sawd,ti, which they 
likewise call Karak-Khaneh, to hunt the rhinoceros. We started many rhinoceroses, ‘ 
but, as the country abounded in brush-wood, we could not get at them. A she rhino- 
ceros that had whelps, came out and fled along the plain ; many arrows were shot at 
her, but as the wooded ground was near at hand she gained cover. We set fire to the 
brush-wood, but the rhinoceros was not to be found. We got sight of another, that, 
having been scorched in the fire, was lamed and unable to run. We killed it, and 
every one cut off a bit of it as a trophy of the chase. Leaving SawA,ti, after a wide 
and fatiguing circuit, we reached the camp about bed-time prayers. The party that 
had been sent to survey the passage over the river did so, and returned. 

Next morning, being Thiu’sday the ITth, we crossed the ford^ with our horses, Baber 
camels, and baggage ; the camp bazar and the infantry were floated across on rafts. 

The same day the inhabitants of Nilab^ waited on me, bringing an armed horse and bruary n 
three hundred shahrokhis,^ as a Peshkesh. As soon as we had got all our people acrossy 
that same day at noon-day prayers, we proceeded on our march, which we continued 
for one watch of the night, and halted at the river of Kecheh-kot. Marching thence Februar> 
before day, we crossed the river of Kecheh-kot, and the same evening surmounted the 
Pass of Sengdaki,*'^ and halted. Syed K^im Ishek-Agha, who brought up the rear 
guard, took a few Gujers who followed the camp, cut off some of their heads and 
brought them in. 

Marching at the dawn from SingdILki, and crossing the river Souhan® about noon- February 
day prayers, we encamped. Our stragglers continued to come in till midnight. It 
was an uncommonly long and severe march, and as it was made when our horses were 
lean and weak, it was peculiarly hard on them, so that many horses were worn out, 
and fell down by the way. Seven kos from Behreh^ to the north, there is a hill. This 
hill, in the Zefer-nameh^ and some other books, is called the hill of Jud. At first I 

1 It is worthy of notice^ that the rhinoceros is now no longer to be found to the west of the Indus. 

2 Baber appears to have crossed a little above Attok. 

3 Nilab lies fifteen miles below Attok on the Sind. * Something less than £15 sterling. 

3 The river of Kecheh-kot is the Harru, or river of Gharshin. By his ascending a pafw so speedily 
after leaving the river, and by his reaching the Swan so soon, it appears that Baber turned sharp to the 
south after crossing the HarrCi. 

6 Or Swftn, which lies between the Sind and Behat. ^ Perhaps the Bhira south of the Swkn. 

8 The Zefer-ndmeh, or Book of Victory, is the history of Taimur Beg, or Tamerlane, written in a very 
elegant style, by Sherifeddin Ali Yezdi. It has been weU translated by Petis de la Croix. 
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was ignorant of tiie origin of its name, but afterwards discovered, that in this hiU there 
were two races of men descended of the same father. One tribe is called Jhd, the 
other Jenjuheh. From old times, they have been the rulers and lords of the inhabit 
tante of this hill, and of the Us and Uluses which are between Nildb and Behreh ; but 
their power is exerted in a friendly and brotherly way. They cannot take from them 
whatever they please. They take as their share a portion that has been fixed from very 
remote times. The one never takes, and the others never give, a single grain more or 
less. Their agreement is as follows : — They give a Shahrokhi ^ for each head of cattle » 
seven Shahrokhis are paid by each master of a family, and they serve in their armies. 
The Jud are divided into various branches or families, as well as the Jenjiiheh. This 
hill, which lies within seven kos of Behreh, branching off from the hill-country of 
Kashmir, which belongs to the same range as Hindu-kush, takes a south-westerly 
direction, and terminates below Dinkot,^ on the river Sind.^ On the one half of thin 
hill are the Jud, and on the other the Jenjuheh. This hill got the name of Jikd from 
a Supposed resemblance to the celebrated hill of Jud.^ The chief man among them 
gets the name of Rai. His younger brothers and sons are called Malek. These Jen- 
juheh were the maternal uncles of Lenger Klian. The name of the Hakim of the Us 
and Uluses in the neighbourhood of the river Suh^n was Malek-Hest. His original 
name was Ased, but as the people of Hindustan often drop the vowels, calling, for in- 
stance, Khobar^ Khabr^ and Ased^ Asd^ this word, going on fi*om one corruption to an- 
other, ended in becoming Hest 

Immediately on reaching our ground I sent Lenger Khan in order to bring in Ma- 
lek-hest. He galloped off, and by impressing him with a persuasion of my generosity 
and favourable intentions in his behalf, returned, accompanied by him, about bed-time 
prayers. Malek-hest brought a caparisoned horse with him by way of Peshkesh, and 
made his submission. He was about the twenty-second or twenty-third year of his 
age.^ 

Many fiocks of sheep, and herds of brood-mares, were feeding on all sides of the 
camp. As I always had the conquest of Hindustan at heart, and as the countries of 
Behreh, Khushab, Chanab, and Chaniut,® among which I now was, had long been in 
the possession of the Tiirks, I regarded them as my own domains, and was resolved 
to acquire the possession of them either by war or peace. It was, therefore, right and 

^ The Shahrokhi may be taken at a ihilling or elevenpence sterling. 

2 Dinkot from this seems to have lain near Karah^h. 

3 Baber’s account of this hill is not very exact. It comes from the Kashmir hills, and, near Khanpiur, 
passes to the cast and south of Hassan Abdal, and joins the Kohat or Kheiber range, which crosses the 
Indus at Nilab. It is evident that he supposes all the rough and mountainous country between the 
Kbeiber and Salt Ranges, to be one hill, and to be continued up to Kashmir. 

^ Jud or Ararat, in Armenia, on which the ark was supposed to have rested. 

* Here Dr Leyden’s version finally closes. 

« Behreh at present lies near Pindi Daden Khan, to the south-east of the Jelam or Hydaspes ; but the 
(^trict ill Baber’s time extended on both sides of the river, and the capital was to the north. Khushftb 
lies lower down the river. Chen^b probably stretched over to the river of that name, the anrient Aeednes. 
No Chaiuilt ^n be found : perhaps it is Battiut, south-east of Attok, by a slight mistake in writing. 
Behreh at this time belonged to Ali Khan, the son of Doulet Khan, H^im of Lahore, under the kings 
of Delhi. 
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iMMNBBMEiy tlttt tbe peopio of the hill should be well treated# I acoordin^ly is^ed 
orders that no one should molest or trouble their iloeks or herds, or take from them 
to ibe value of a bit of thread or a broken needle. 

Marching thence rather late, about noon-day prayers we reached Keldeh-Kehd,r, 
wliere we halted. On every side there were many corn-fields, where the grain was 
still green. This Keldeh-KehiLr is a considerable place. Ten kos^ from Behreb, in 
tiie middle of ^e hill of Jud, there is a level plot of ground, in the centre of which is 
a. large reservoir or lake, which receives the water from the surrounding hills, as well 
as the rain water, by which it is swelled to about a circumference of three kos.* On 
the north is the valley of Khfibi ; on the west, on the skirts of the hiU, is a spring of 
water, which rises in the high grounds that overhang the lake. As the place suggested 
itself as suitable for such a purpose, I formed a garden on it, called the Bagh-e-Sefa 
(or Oarden of Purity). It has an extremely agreeable climate, is a very beautiful 
place, and will be mentioned hereafter. 

At dawn we set out from Keldeh-Kcb&r. On the very top of the Pass of Hambd- a. d. i51&. 
tu^ we met, in different places, men who were coming bringing in Peshkeshes of small 
value, and tendering tbeir submission. These men I sent forward along with Abdal- 
Rahim Shagh&wal to Bebrch, in order to re-aasure the people of the place ; to tell them 
that these countries, from remote times, had belonged to the Tiirks, and that they 
must be on their guard not to permit any commotions, which would inevitably termi- 
nate in the plunder and ruin of the country, of its inhabitants, and of the property 
and wealth, which for years they had been accumulating. 

About luncheon-time we reached the bottom of the pass, where we halted and sent Baber 
on Kurbd.n Cherkhi and Abdal Malfik Khosti, with seven or eight others, to recon- Behreh. 
noitre and bring in intelligence. Mir Muhammed Mehdi Khwajeh, one of the persons 
who was so sent in advance, brought in one man. At this time some chiefs of the 
Afghans came with Peshkeshes and tendered their submission. I sent them on with 
Lenger Khan, for the purpose of inspiring the inhabitants of Behreh with confidence. 

Having cleared the pass, and emerged from the wooded ground, 1 formed the army in 
regular array, with right and left wing and centre, and marched towards Behreh. 

When we had nearly reached that place, Deweh Hindu, and the son of Sektu, who 
were servants of Ali Khan, the son of Doulet Khan Yusef-Khail, accompanied by the 
head men of Behreh, met us, bringing each a horse and camel as a Peshkesh, and 
tendered their submission f^d service. Noon-day prayers were over when we halted 
to the east of Behreh,^ on the banks of the river Behat, on a green field of grass, with- 
out having done the people of Behreh the least injury or damage. 

From the time that Taimur Beg had invaded Hindust&n, and again left it, these 
countries of Behreh, Khushflb, Chanab, and Chaniut, had remained in the possession 
of the family of Taimur Beg, and of their dependents and adherents. Sultan Masaud 

1 Fifteen or twenty miles. * About five miles. 

3 The Kotal or Hill-pass of Hunb&tu appears to lie in the Salt Range. 

* The town of Behreh or Bhir4 must, at tliis time, have lain to the north of the Jelsm mr Behat. It 
is a common name in that tract. 
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Mirza, the grandson of Shahrokh Mirza and son of SiCirghnamsh Mirza,^ was, in those 
days, the ruler and chief of K&bul and Z&bul, on which account he got the name of 
Sultan MasaM Kil.buli. After his death, and that of his son Ali Asgher Mirza, some 
of the persons whom he had brought forward and patronised, such as the sons of JVRr 
Ali Beg,' BsLba Kabuli, Dcria Khan, and Ap&k Khan, who was afterwards called 
Ghazi Khan, having a commanding influence, tbok possession of Kabul, Z&bul, and 
those countries of Hindustan which have been mentioned, and usurped the govem- 
ir.ui.r'. ment. In the year 910, which was the date of my first coming to Kabul, I passed 
through Kheiber and advanced to Persh^wer, with the intention of invading Hindu* 
Stan ; but, by the persuasion of Baki Cheghaniani, was diverted towards the Lower 
Bangash, which is called Kohat, and after having pillaged and ravaged a great part of 
Afghanistan, and plundered and laid waste the Desht (or low country), I returned by 
way of Duki. At that time the government of Behreh, Khushab, and Chan5,b, was 
held by Syed Ali Khan, the son of Ghazi Khan, and grandson of Mir Ali Beg. He 
read the Khutbeh in the name of Iskander Behlul,^ and was subject to him. Being 
alarmed at my inroad, he abandoned the town of Behreh, crossed the river Behat,^ and 
made Shirkot, a place in the district of Behreh, his capital. After a year or two, the 
Afghans having conceived suspicions against Syed Ali on my account, he became alarm* 
ed at their hostility, and surrendered his country to Doiilet Khan Tatar Khan Yusef- 
Khail, who at that time was Hakim ^ of Lahore. Doulet Sdian gave Behreh to his 
eldest son Ali Khan, by whom it was now held. Tatar Khan, the father of Doulet 
Khan, was one of the six or seven chiefs who invaded and conquered Hindustan, and 
made Behlul Emperor. This Tfi-tar Khan possessed Sirhend and all the country to 
the north of the Satlej. The revenue of these territories was upwards of three krors.^ 
After Tat^ Khan’s death, Sultan Sekander, the reigning Emperor, had taken these 
countries from his family. Two years before my coming to Kabul, the same prince 
had given Lahore alone to Doulet Khan. 

\.D. 1510. Next morning, I sent out several foraging parties in proper directions, and after* 
t ebruar) round Behrch. The same day Sanger Khan Jenjuheh came with a horse, 

which he presented to me with tenders of service, 
i ebruarv On Wednesday the 22d, I sent for the head men and Chouderis^ of Behreh, and 
^ agreed with them for the sum of four hundred thousand Shahrokhis? as the ransom of 

their property ; and collectors were appointed to receive the amount. I then rode out 
to see the country, embarked in a boat, and eat a maajun.^1 had sent Haider Alemdar 
(the standard-bearer), to tbe Baluches, who were settled in the country of Behreh and 
i ebruarj Khushab. Next morning, being Thursday, they came in with a bay Tipchak horse as 
a Peshkesh, and made their submission. Having learned that the troops had exercised 

^ Siurghnamsh Mirza died A. H. 830— A. D. 1428. The date of Masaud's death 1 have not discover* 

ed. 

2 Iskander Behlul was Emperor of Delhi. ’ The Behat is the Jelam or Hydaspes. 

^ The H^kim is a chief or governor. 

^ Three krors or crores of dams, at forty to the rupee, would make this 750,000 rupees, or about 
£75,000 sterling. 

^ Chouderi in some districts signifies the head man of a trade, in others a landholder. 

^ Nearly L.20,000 Sterling. 
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some severities towards the inhabitants of Behreh, and were using them ill, I sent out 
a party, who having seized a few of the soldiers that had been guilty of excesses, I put 
some of them to death, and slit the noses of some others, and made them bo led about 
the camp in that condition. As I reckoned the countries that had belonged to the 
Turks as my own territories, I therefore admitted of no plundering or pillage. 

People were always saying, that if ambassadors were to be sent in a friendly and peace* Embassy i<- 
able way into the countries that had been occupied by the Turks, it could do no harm. 

I therefore despatched Mulla Murshid to Sultan Ibrahim, whose father Sultan Iskan- 
der had died five or six months before, and who had succeeded his father in the em- 
pire of Hindustan ; and, giving him the name and style of ambassador, sent him to de- 
mand, that the countries which from old times had belonged to the Turks, should be 
given up to me. Besides these letters for Sultan Ibrahim, I gave Mulla Murshid let- 
ters to Doulet Khan, and having also delivered to him verbal instructions, dismissed 
him on his mission. The people of Hindustan, and particularly the Afgh&ns, are a 
strangely foolish and senseless race, possessed of little reflection, and less foresight. 

They can neither persist in, and manfully support a war, nor can they continue in a 
state of amity and friendship. This person, who was sent by me, Doulet Khan de- 
tained some time in Lahore, neither seeing him himself, nor suffering him to proceed 
to Sultan Ibrahim ; so that my envoy, five months after, returned to Kabul without 


having received any answer. 

On Friday, letters of submission came from the people of Khushab. Shah Hassan,^ February 
the son of Shah Shujaa Arghun, was appointed to proceed to that district. 

On Saturday the 25 th, I directed Shah Ilassan to set out for Khushab. There was 
such a fall of rain,^ that the whole plain was covered with water. Between Behreh 
and the hills where we were encamped, there was a little stream. By the time of ^l)Tuary 
noon-day prayers, it was equal in breadth to a considerable lake. Near Behreh, for 
upwards a bowsliot, there was no footing in the ford, and it was necessary to pass 
paddling and swimming. Between afternoon and evening prayers, I rode out for the 
purpose of surveying these waters. The rpin and wind were so violent, that, in our 
return, we were afraid we should not have been able to rejoin the camp. I pass^ the 
stream that was in flood by swimming; the troops were extremely terrified. Many 
of them leaving behind their tents and heavy baggage, and taking their coats o ma , 
horse furniture, and arms on their shoulders, after stripi>ing their horses of all their 
harness, swam them across. The whole plain was covered with water. In the morn- February 
ing, many of the troops carried their tents and baggage across the inundation, in boats 
which they brought from the river. Toward evening prayers, Kuch Beg s men having 
gone about a kos higher up, discovered a ford, by which all the rest of 

m remained one day in the fort of Behreh, whicli tliey call Jehan-nunm,^ and onXhe Kbru.v 
morning of Tuesday we marched, and encamped on tlic rising groun s w ic s ir ^ 


* This Shah Hassan afterwards made a distinguished figure in the history of Sind, on the th 
which he succeeded his father Shah Beg. probably a severe fall of the spring rain, 

2 This rain 18 too early for the south-west Monsoon. Itwaspo y Aein 

which prevails at this season, or rather earlier, and which extends a over 
» World-exhibiting, or miniature of the world 
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A. D. irii9. along Bebreh towards the north, in order to escape the inconveniences of the rain and 
inundation. The inhabitants now began to contrive delays in paying the money which 
they had consented to give. Having divided the country into four districts, 1 ordered 
the Begs to use all diligence in collecting the whole contribution. One district I gave 
in charge to Khalifeh, another to Kuch-Beg, a third to Dost N&sir, the fourth to Syed 
Kftsim and Mohib Ali. 

Birth of Friday, the second of the month, Sheib&k Piddeh and Derwish Ali Piadeh, who 

Hmdai, matchlock-men,^ brought me letters from KAbul, containing news of the birth 

of Hind^l. As this news came when I was on an expedition against Hind, taking it 
as a good omen, I named him Hindal. 

Kember Beg, at the same time, brought letters from Balkh, from Muhammed Ze* 
man Mirza.^ 

A drink. Next moming, after the Diwdn was dismissed, when I had finished my ride, I went 
M^rcr^i board of a boat, and had a drinking party with Khw&jeh Dost Khd.wend, Khosrou 
Miram, Mirza Khli, Muhammedi Ahmedi, Gedai, Naaman, Lenger Khan, Rukh-dem, 
K^im Ali Teriaki, Yusef Ali, and Tengri KiilL Towards the bow of the vessel a space 
was roofed in. It had a level platform above, and 1 and some others sat on the top of it. 
A few others sat below the scaffolding. Towards the stern of the ship, too, there was 
a place for sitting. Muhammedi, with Gedai and Naaman, sat there. We continued 
drinking spirits till after noon-prayers. Disliking the spirits, we then took to maajun. 
Those who were at the other end of the vessel, did not know that we were taking 
maajun, and continued to drink spirits. About night-prayers we left the vessel, and 
mounting our horses, returned late to the camp. Muhammedi and Gedai, thinking 
that I had been taking nothing but spirits, and imagining that they were doing an ac- 
ceptable service, brought me a pitcher of liquor, carrying it by turns on their horses. 
They were extremely drunk and jovial when they brought it in. “ Here it is,” they 
said ; “ dark a!s the night is, we have brought a pitcher. We carried it by turns.” 
They were informed that we had been using a different thing. The maajun-takers 
and spirit-drinkers, as they have different tastes, are very apt to take offence with each 
other. I said, Don’t spoil the cordiality of the party ; whoever wishes to drink spi- 
rits, let him drink spirits ; and let him that prefers maajun, take maajun ; and let not 
the one party give any idle or provoking language to the other.” Some sat down to 
spirits, some to maajdn. The party went on for some time tolerably well. Bd.ba J&n 
Kabdzi^ had not been in the boat ; we had sent for him when we reached the royal 
tents.^ He chose to drink spirits. Terdi Muhammed Kipchak, too, was sent for and 
joined the spirit-drinkers. As the spirit-drinkers and maajun-takers never can agree 
in one party, the spirit-bibing party began to indulge in foolish and idle conversation, 
and to make provoking remarks on maajun and maajun-takers. Bkhh J4n, too, get- 
ting drunk, talked very absurdly. The tipplers filling up glass after glass for Terdi 
Muhammed, made him drink them off, so that in a very short time he was mad drunk. 

1 The Matchlock-men seem to have been considered as a superior service. 

2 Muhammed Zem&n Mirza, who is often mentioned in the sequel of these Memoini, was a son of 
Badia-ez-zem&n Mirza^ the late King of Khoras&n. 

3 Kabuzi, one who plays on the Kabuz. ' * Khaneh Sefid. 

6 
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Whatever exertions I could make to preserve peace, were all unavailing ; there was 
much uproar and wrangling. T^e party became quite burdensome and unpleasant, 
and soon broke up. 

On Monday the 5th, I gave the country of* Behreh to Hindu Beg, and the country Mwrh 7 
of Chanab to Hussein Ikzak;^ when Hussein Ikzak, and the men of Chaiiab, took 
leave. 

At this time Manucheher Khan, the son of Syed Ali Khan, who had given me no- 
tice of his intention to wait on me, but who, as lie was coming from Hindustan by tlu^ 
upper road, was intercepted by Tatar Klian Gaker, (who would not suffer him to de- 
part, carefully watched him, and made him liis son-in-law, by giving him his own 
daughter in marriage,) after having been detained a considerable time, at length came 
and tendered me his services. 

In the hill-country between Nilab andBelmdi, but apart from the tribes of Judand H iti <iaker 
.Tenjuheh, and adjoining to the hill-country of Kashmir, are the Jjits, Gujers, and 
many other men of similar tribes, who build villages, and settle on every hillock and 
in every valley. Their Hakim was of the Gaker race, and their government resem- 
bles that of the Juds and Jenjuheh. The government of these tribes, which stretch 
along the skirt of the hills, was at that time held by Tatar Gaker and Hati Gaker, 
sons of the same family ; they were cousins. Their places of strength were situated 
on ravines and steep precipices. The name of Tatar’s strong-hold was Perhaleh. It 
was considerably lower tlnan the snowy mountains. Hati’s country is close adjoining 
to the hills, llati had also brought over to his interest Baba Khan, who held Kalin- 
jer. Tatar Gaker had waited on Doulet Khan, and was in a certain way subject to 
him. Hati had never visited him, but remained in an inde])cndent, turbulent state. 

Tatar, at the desire of the Amirs of Hindustan, and in conjunction with them, had 
taken a jiosition with his army a considerable way off, and in some sort kept Hiiti in 
ii state of blockade. At the very time when we were in Behreh, Hati had advanced 
upon Tatar by a stratagem, had surprised and slain him, and taken his country, his 
women, and all his property. 

About the time of noon-day prayers, I mounted to take a ride, and afterwards going l>nnking 
on iKiard of a boat, we had a drinking bout. The party consisted of Dost Beg, Mirza ^ 
Kuli, Ahmedi, Gcdai, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Hassan Aughan, and Berdi Moghul. 

The musicians were Rukh-dem, Baba Jan, Kasim Ali, Yusef Ali, Tengri Kuli, Abul 
Kasim, and Ramzan Luli. We continued drinking spirits in the boat till bed-time 
prayers, wdicn, being completely drunk, we mounted, and taking torches in our hands, 
came at full gallop back to the camp from the river-side, falling sometimes on one 
side of the horse, and sometimes on the other. 1 was miserably drunk, and next morn- 
ing, when they told me of our having galloped into the camp with lighted torches in 
our hands, I had not the slightest recollection of the circumstance. After coming home, 

I vomited plentifully. 

On Friday I mounted to ride out, and crossed the river in a boat, went round the March 11 . 

' Ingerak. — Pers. 

2 K 
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A. l>. i.'iiy. gardens and parterres on the opposite side, with the grounds where the sugar-cane is 
cultivated, examined the buckets and wheels for irrigation, drew some water, inquired 
into the jnode of their operation, and made them raise thcj water again and again, that 
I might observe tlieir action. During our ride, I had taken a maajun, and when we 
had seen everything, we returned to the boat. Manucheher Khan had also taken a 
maajun, but so strong, that two people were obliged to take hold of his arms and siij)- 
pc^rt him along. We dro])ped the anchor, and for a while remained stationary in the 
midst of the river ; we next went a good way down the river, and afterwards desired 
the boat to be worked up the stream. That night we slej)t in the boat, and towards 
morning returned to the camp. ' 

\ 2 . Oji Saturday, the 10th of the first Rcbi, the sun entered the Ram ; that day I rode 
out about noon-day prayers, went on board of a vessel, and had a drinking party. Tin* 
party was conijinc-ed of Khwajeh Dost Khawend, Dost Beg, Miram Mirza Kuli, Mu- 
hammedi, Alimedi, Yunus Ali, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Gedai, Toghai, Mir Khurd 
Asas. The musicians were Rukli-diun, Baba Jaii, Kasim Ali, Yiisef Ali, Tengri Kiili, 
Ramzan. Having got into a large branch of the stream, we went down it for some 
lime, after wdiich we landed considerably lower down than Behreh, and reached the 
camp late. 

That same day Shah llassan came back from Khushab. lie had been sent as am- 
bassador, to invite the countries that had formerly been held by the Turks to return 
to their allegiance, and had made a capitulation with them. Some of tin* money that 
had been settled ibr, had also been jiaid to us. The heats were now close at hand : I 
therelbre appointed Siiali Muhammed Moher-dar,^ his younger brother. Dost Moher- 
dar, with a number of tlui most efficient men, and of those who were b(*st suited to the 
service, to remain ti» support Hindu Beg. 1 settled on each of them a stated allow- 
ance, suited to his rank and circumstances. On Lenger Khan, who was the prime 
cause and adviser of this expedition, I bestowed Khushab, and gave him the Tugh,~ or 
banner of mountain-cow’s tail. I left him also behind to su})port Hindu Beg. With 
the same view, I ])laced under the orders of Hindu Beg a number of Turki soldiers 
and Zemindars, who were in Behreh, and increased their allowances. Among these 
was Manucheher Khan, wlio has been already mentioned ; another was Sanger Khan 
Jenjuheh, who was Melek-hest of the Jenjirlieh. 

-March i:\. Having arranged the affairs of the country in such a way as to give a prospect ol 
its being kept quiet, on Sunday, the 11th of the first Rebi, 1 marched from Behreh on 
my return to Kabul. We halted at Kildeh-kehar. That day also there was a most 
uncommon fall of rain. Those who had cloaks,** and those who had none, were all in 
tlie same state. The rear of the camp continued dropping in till after bed-time 
prayers. 

Some persons who were acquainted with the country, and with the political situa- 

* U'hc Keeper of the Signet. 

“ The Tugh standarib as already mentioned, is a pennon with a kit.is or mountain-cow’s tail. It is 
only bestowed on officers of rank. It resembles the Turkish horsetail standard. 

3 Kepek, a kind of mantle, covered with wool. 
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tion of the neighbouring territories, and particularly the Jcnjiiheh, who were tlic old 
enemies of the Gakers, represented to me that Hati the Gakcr had been guilty of many 
acts of violence, had infested the highways by his robberies, and harassed the inhabi- 
tants ; that therefore it was necessary either to effect his expulsion from tliis ((uartcr, 
or, at least, to inflict on him exemplary punishment. 

For effecting this object, next morning, I left Khwajeh Mir Miran and Miram Nii- 
sir in charge of the camp, and, about breakfast time, set out with a body of light troops, 
to fall upon Hati (hiker, who, a few days before, had killed Tatar, seized the coun- 
try ol Perhaleh, and was now at Perhaleh, as has been mentioned. About afternoon 
prayers we halted, and baited our horses ; and set off* again about bed-time jtrayers. 
(^ur guide was a servant of the Malek-hcst, by name Surpa. He was a Gujer. All 
night long we jn’oceeded straight on in our course, but halted towards morning, and 
sent on Beg Muharamed Moghul towards their camp. When it was beginning to be 
light we again mounted ; and, about luncheon time,^ put on our armour, and increased 
our speed. About a kos from tlie place where we had made this halt, Perhaleh be- 
gan to appear faintly in sight. The skirmishers were now pushed forward; the right 
wing proceeded to the east of P(*rhaleh. Kuch Beg, who belonged to that wing, was 
directed to follow in their rear, by way of reserve. The left wing and centre poured 
in straight towards Perlialch. Dost Beg was appointed to command the party charged 
to support the left wing and centre, who made the direct attack on Perhaleh. 

Perhaleh, which stands high in the midst of deep valleys and ravines, has two roads 
leading to it ; one of them on tlui south-east, which was the road that we advanced by. 
This road runs along the edge of the ravines, ami has ravines and precipices on both sides. 
Within half a kos of Perhaleh the road becomes extremely difficult, and continues so 
up to the very gates of the city; the ravine road, in four or five places, being so nar- 
row and steep, that only one j)erson can go along it at a time ; and, for about a bow- 
shot, it is necessary to proceed with the utmost circumspection. The other road is on 
the north-west. It ad^'ances towards Perhaleh through the midst of* an oj)en valley. 
Except these two roads there is no other on any side. Although the place lias no 
breast-work nor battlement, yet it is so situated that it is not assailable. It is suiTound- 
<‘d by a precipice sevtm or eight gcz- in perpendicular height. The troops of the left 
%ving having passed along the narrows, went pouring on towards the gate. Hati, with 
thirty or forty horsemen, all, both man and horse, in complete armour, accompanied 
by a number of foot soldiers, attacked and drove back the skirmishers. Dost Beg, who 
commanded the reserve, coming up, and falling on the enemy with great impetuosity, 
brought down a number of them, and routed the rest. Hati Gaker, who distinguish- 
ed himself by his courage and firmness in the action, in spite ol all his exertions could 
not maintain his ground, and fled. He was unable to defend the narrows ; and, on 
reaching the fort, found that it, was equally out ol his power to maintain himself there. 
The detachment, which followed close on his heels, having entered the fort along with 
him, Hati was compelled to make his escape, nearly alone, by the north-west entrance. 


3Iarcli li. 
IXfxditKin 
a^.iinst Per- 
il doll. 


Illardi l.> 


* Eleven o’clock. 


“ Fourteen or sixteen feet. 
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A, 1). 1519. Dost Beg, on this occasion, again greatly distinguished himself. I ordered an hono- 
t rary gift^ to be given to him. At the same time 1 entered Perhaleh, and took up my 

abode at Tatar’s palace. Inuring tliese operations, some men, who liad been ordered 
to remain with me, had joined the skirmishing party. Among these were Amin Mu- 
hammed Karachi, and Torkhan Arghun. In order to punish them for this offence, I 
gave them the Gujer Siirpa for their guide, and turned them out disgracefully^ into 
ihe deserts and wilds, to find their way back to the camp. 

JManh If!. Next morning, passing by the ravine on the north-west, we halted on the sown 
fields, when I gave Wali, the treasurer, a body ol‘ select troops, and sent liim off to th(» 
camp. 

March 17. Thursday the 15th, we halted at Anderabeh, which lies on the banks of the 

river Sidiaii.'* Tliis fort of Anderabeh depended, from old times, on the father of Ma- 
lek-hest. When Ilati Gaker slew Malek-hest’s father, it had been destroyed, and had 
remained in ruins ever since. About bed-time prayers, the party that had been left 
wit] I the camp at Keldeh-kehar rejoined us. 

.stibnnssion Ilati, after despatching Tatar, had sent to me one Parbat, bis relation, with a capa- 
risoned liorse, and a pcslikesh. He did not meet me, but fell in with that part of the 
army that had been left behind with the camp; and having arrived along with the di- 
vision that accompanied the baggage, now presented Ids offerings and tribute, and ten- 
dered his submission. Lenger Khan, who was to be left behind in Behreh, but who 
liad accompanied tlie camp in order to finish some business, also rejoined me ; and, 
having brought everything to a conclusion, took leave on his return to Behreh, accom- 
IMcirch iiJ. panied by some Zemindars of that district. After this we marched on, crossed the 
river Srdian, and encamped on a rising ground. I gave a dress of lionour to Parbat, 
Had Khan’s relation; and, having written letters to confirm Hfiti in his good inten- 
tions, and to remove any apprehensions that he might entertain, de*spatched Parbat in 
company with a servant of Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. 

Some of Humaiun’s servants had gone along with Baba Dost and Hilabil to Nilab, 
luki llaz.u the Karluki Hazaras,^ who had been given to Humaiun, and submitted to r<?- 

ras. ceive Daroghas. Senger Karluk, accom])anied by Mirza Malvi Karluk, and thirty or 

forty of the chief of the tribe, came to us, after sending on before them a horse fully 
caparisoned, and tendering their obedience. The army of the Dilaz&k Afghans having 
-’Marcli 19. also arrived, we next morning marched thence and halted, after advancing two kos. 

I here ascended a rising ground to survey the camp, and directed the camels of tlui 
army to be numbered. They amounted to five hundred and seventy camels. I had 
formerly heard the sumbal plant (spikenard) described ; I now saw it at this station. 

1 Jildu. 

^ The original has, I sent them out with Surpa without sir^o^paJ" The sir-o-pa is a dress of ho- 
nour ; and the phrase means, that he sent them away to wander with no mark of honour. The pun is 
on the name of the guide. 

" Or Swan. 

‘ There is still a part of the country, on the east bank of the Indus, called Hazara, probably after this 
tribe ; for in all these countries, the name of a tribe is applied to its country, without any addition. 
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On the skirts of this hill there are a few sumbal plants scattered here and there. They 
are more abundant in the skirts of the hills of Hindustan, where the plant is both more 
plentiful and larger in size. When I describe the animals and forests of Hindustan, it 
will be more particularly mentioned. 

Marching hence at the time when, the kettle-drum beats, ^ we halted about luncheon Uaber re- 
time at the foot of the pass of Sengdaki. About noon-day prayers we renewed our 
march, and ascended the pass, crossed the river, and halted on an eminence; we again iMurch 20. 
set out at midnight. In going to examine the ford by which we had passed in our way 21. 
to Behreh, we found a raft,- loaded with grain, that had stuck fast in the mud and 
clay ; the owners, with all their exertions, had not been able to extricate it. We seized 
this corn, and divided it among the men who were with us ; the grain came very sea- 
sonably. Towards evening we halted lower down^ than the junction of thi Sind and 
Kabul rivers, and higher up than old Nilab, between the two. We brought six boats 
from Nilab, and divided them among the right and left wings and centre, who imme- 
diately began to exert themselves in crossing the river. On the Monday, being the iMarch -ii. 
day on which weiarrived, and the night following, and on Tuesday and the night fol- 
lowing, till Wednesday, they continued passing; on Thursday, also, a few passed. March 24. 

Parbat, Hati’s relation, who had been sent from the neighbourhood of Anderabeh ‘ 
with the servant of Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, returned to us, while we were on the 
banks of the river, bringing from Hati a horse clad in armour, by way of tributary of- 
fering. The inhabitants of Nilab brought an armed horse as a peshkesh, and tendered 
their submission. Muhammed Ali .Teng-Jeng having a wish to remain in Behreh, and Muhammed 
Behreh itself having been given to Hindu Beg, I bestowed on him the tract of country 
between Behreh and the Sind, with the Ils and Uluses in the district, such as the Kar- the country 
luk Hazaras, and Ilati, and Ghiasdal, and Kib. Whoever submitted his neck was to and 
be treated with kindness ; and as for such as were rebellious and refractory, the smd. 

(Turki verse .) — “ Whoever does not submit bis head, must be subjected to punishment, and hum- 
bled by pillage.” 

After making these grants to Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, I gave him one of my own 
black velvet Kilmak corslets, and the tugh (or banner) of ^mountain-cow’s tail. I gave 
HA.ti's relation leave to depart ; presented him with a sword, and a dress of honour ; 
and sent by him letters calculated to confirm Hfi,ti in his duty. 

On Thursday, at sun-rise, we moved from the banks of the river, and resumed our March 24 . 
march. This day I eat a maajun. While under its influence, I visited some beautiful 
gardens. In different beds, the ground was covered with purple and yellow arghw&n^ 
flowers. On one hand were beds of yellow flowers, in bloom ; on the other hand, red 
flowers were in blossom. In many places they sprung up in the same bed, mingled 
together as if they had been flung and scattered abroach I took my seat on a rising 
ground near the camp, to enjoy the view of all the flower-plots. On the six sides of 


^ That is, an hour before day. 

* This was probably at the Atok pass. 

* The arghwan is a beautiful flowering shrub, of great size. 


Jaleh. 
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J). this eminence they were formed as into regular beds. On one side were yellow flowers ; 
on another the purple, laid out in triani^ular beds. On two other sides there were fewer 
flowers ; but, as far as tlie eye could reach, there were flower-gardens of a similar 
kind. In the neighbourhood of Pershawcr, during tlie spring, the flower-plots are ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 

Tiicer hunt. Early in the morning '\vc marched from our ground. Where the road separates from 
the river we heard a tiger howling, and it soon issued out. The moment the horses 
heard the tiger’s cry they became unmanageable, and ran olF with their riders, plun- 
ging down the steeps and precipices. The tiger retreated again into the jungle. I di- 
rected a buffalo to be brought, and put in the wood, for the purpose of luring him out. 
He soon issued out again howling : Arrows poured down on him from every side ; I, 
too, shot my arrow. When Khalwa Piachdi struck him with a spear, he twisted, and 
broke the point of the spear with his teeth, and tossed it away. The tiger had received 
many wounds, and had crept into a patch of brushwood, when Baba Yesawal, draw- 
ing Ins sword, approached, and struck him on the head, at the moment he was on the 
spring. After this, Ali Sistani struck him ou the loins, when he^ plunged into the 
river, where they killed him. After they had dragged the animal out of the water, I 
ordered him to be skinned. 

3lardiJ.‘i Next morning, we continued our march, and halted at Bekram. We visited the 
rulche^ Gui'li-katri. There are nowhere else in the whole world such narrow and dark hermits’ 
isekran . ^jjjg Al‘ter entering the door- way, and descending one or two stairs, 

<.ijrh.katri must lie dowii, and proceed crawling along, stretched at full length. You cannot 
enter without a light. The quantities of hair, both of the head .and beard, that arc 
lying scattered round about and in the vicinity of* this cave, are immense. On all the 
sides of this Gurb-katri there are numerous cells, like those of a college or monastery.^ 
The number of apartments is very great. The first year that I came to Kabul, when 
I plundered and laid waste Kobat, Hanu, and the Desht, I })assed through Bekram 
and Berkelan, and was vexed at not having seen the subterraneous excavations ; but 
there was no reason for so much r(*gret. 

This same day I lost my best hawk. Sheikhem, the chief huntsman, had the charge 
of it. It took herons and storks excellently. It had flown away twice or thrice be- 
fore. It pounced so unfailingly on its quarry, as to make even one with so little skill 
as myself the most successful of fowlers. 

On each of the six chief Dilazak Afghans, who accompanied Melek Terkhan and 
Mclek Musa, I bestowed a hundred mishkals of silver, one vest, three bullocks, 
and (me buffalo, out of the spoil of Hindustan. On the others, also, I bestowed money, 
cloth, bullocks, and buffaloes, according to the circumstances of each. 

March When we had reached our ground at Ali Mesjid, one Maaruf, a Yakub-khail Dila- 
zak, brought ten sheep, two loads of rice, and eight large cheeses, as tribute. 

March J7. From Ali Mesjid, wc halted at Yedeh Bir. From Yedeh Bir, we reached Jui- 
Mardi Shahi, at noon-day prayers, and halted. This same day, Dost Beg was seized with a 

1 This description makes it probable tliat these excavations originally belonged to the Bouddhist 
sect ; the huge gigantic statues at But-Bamian have certainly the same origin. The hair found lying 
was what h^d been cut off and left by the pilgrims as a votive offering. 
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burning fever. Early in the morning, we marched from Jui-Shahi, and passed the .March 
mid-day at the Bagh-e-Vafa.^ At noon-day prayers, we left the Bagh-o-Vafa, and 
passed the Siah-ab of Gendmek, Evening prayers were over, when, after having given 
our horses breath in a cultivated field, we mounted again in a geri-^ or two, and, pass- 
ing the Surkhab, halted at Kerek, where we slept. Before dawn, we again mounted, Alarcii ;wt. 
and, at the separation of the Karatu road, I and five or six others went to view a gar- 
den which I had made in Karatu. I sent Khalifeh, Shall Hassan Beg, and other 
persons, straight on to Kuruk-Sai, where they were to wait for me. On reaching 
Karatu, one Kazil, a Tewachi’* of Shah Beg Arghun^s, brought me information that 
Shah Beg had taken and plundered Kalian and retired. 1 issued orders that nobody 
should carry forward intelligence of my approach, I reached Kabul at noon-day 
prayers ; no one knew of my approach till I reached the bridge of Kutlak-Kadain.^ f-tch 
After that, there was no time to put lliimaiun and Kamran on horseback. They kAduI 
brought them forth in the arms of the nearest servants, between the gate of the fort 
and that of the citadel, to offer me their duty. About afternoon prayers, Kasim 
Beg, with the Kazi of the city, and such of my court as had remained in Kabul, waited 
on me. 

On Friday, the first day of the second Rebi, I had a jovial party about afternoon April i. 
prayers. I bestowed a dress of lionour from my own wardrobe on Shah Hassan. 

At daybreak on Saturday morning, I went on board of a boat, and had a morning- April j. 
party. At this entertainment, Nur Beg played on the lute ; he had not then adopted 
a rigid severity of lifi^. At noonday prayers, we left the vessel, and amused ourselves 
in a garden which I had laid out betwiien Kilkeneh^' and the hill. About afternoon 
prayers, we went to the Bagh-e-Biiiafsheh,7 and sat down to our wine. I returned 
from Kilkeneh over the ram[)arts into the citadel. 

On the night of Tuesday the 5th, Dost Beg, who had caught a severe fever on the Apni ;• 
road, was received into the mercy of God. I was extremely concerned and grieved at 
this event. His body was csirried to Ghazni, and buried in front of the entrance into 
the Sultan’s Mausoleum. Dost Beg was an admirable man. He was rising to the 
liighcst rank in the order of nobility. Before he had reached the rank of Beg, iJisJiarai- 
while attending my court, and attached to my person, he performed several gal- 
lant actions. One of these was when Sultan Ahmed Tambol surprised us by night, 
within a farsang of Andejan, at the Rebat of Zourak. With only ten or fifteen men, 

I stood my ground, charged him, and put his party to flight. By the time I came up 
with the main body of the enemy, where we found him standing with about a hundred 
men drawn up, I had only three men left with me, the rest having fallen behuid ; st» 
that we were but four in number. One of the three was Dost Wasir, another Mirza 
Kuli Gokultaah, the third Kerimdad, I had on iny corslet. Tambol, with another 
person, stood in front of his troops, about as far in advance as the outer vestibule of a 

^ Near Adinapur. ^ A gert is 2-11 minutes. 

3 Tewachi, an adjutant or commissary. * Sire-pul. 

5 The expression sahukhi occurs very frequently in the sequel. 1 presume that it means a morning/ 
drinking party. 

Or Gulguneh. ^ Violet Garden. 
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house is from the door. I advanced right to Tambol, face to face, and struck him on 
the helmet with an arrow. I shot another arrow, which pierced his shield and plate- 
mail. They discharged an arrow at me, which passed close by my neck.^ Tambol let 
fall a heavy sword-blow on my head. It is a singular fact, that, though not a thread 
of my cap of mail was injured, yet my head was severely wounded. No one coming 
up to my succour, and finding myself alone, I was obliged to retreat full gallop. Dost 
Beg, who was somewhat behind me, interposed himself, and engaged him sword in 
hand, to favour my escape. On another occasion, at Akhsi, when we were retreating 
out of that jdaco, he had a single combat with Baki Khiz though they called him 
Khiz (tlie effeminate), yet he was a stern and sturdy soldier, and wielded his sword 
right powerfully. When 1 retired from Akhsi, and had only eight persons left with 
me, he was one of them. The enemy, after dismounting other two, at last dismounted 
Dost Beg. After he ^was elevated to the rank of Beg, too, when Siiinjek Khan came 
with the Sultans to Tashkend, and besieged Ahmed Kasim, he broke their ranks, passed 
through the middle of their army, and entered the city. He likewise showed great 
self-devotion in defending the place.^ Alimed Kasim, without giving him notice, aban- 
doned the city and lied. Under these circumstances, ho manfully attacked the Khans 
and Sultans, forced his way out of Tashkend, broke through the midst of their army, 
and bravely effected his escape. After this, when Shiriin Taghai and Mazid, with 
their adherents, were in a state of rebellion. Dost Beg having been detached from 
Ghazni with a party of two or three hundred men on a plundering expedition, the 
Moghuls sent three or four hundred chosen men, to seek him out and chastise him. 
Dost Beg fell in with this force of the enemy in the neighbourhood of Shirukan, where 
he com))letely beat them, dismounted and took a number of them prisoners, and 
brought back with him a quantity of heads which he had cut off. At the storm of the 
fort of Bajour, too. Dost Beg’s people came uj) and mounted the ramparts before any 
of the others ; and, at Perhaleh, Dost Beg defeated Hati, jmt him to flight, and took 
the place. After Dost Beg’s death, I gave his governments to his younger brother, 
Miram Nasir. 

On Friday, the 8th of the latter Rebi, 1 left the fort, and went to the Cheliar-Bagh. 
On Tuesday the 12th, Sultanim Begum, the eldest daughter of Sultan Mirza, who, 
during the late occurrences, had been in Khwarizm, where Isan Kuli Sultan, the 
younger brother of Ycli Pars'^ Sultan, had married her daughter, arrived with her in 
Kabul. I assigned her the Baghe Khilwat for her residence. After she had taken up 
her abode there, I went and waited on them. As I visited them with the same cere- 
mony as if tliey were my elder sisters, I bowed down as a mark of politeness and re- 
spect ; they also bowed down. I then went up to them and we embraced each other ; 
and we always afterwards observed the same usage. 

On Sunday the 17 th, I released from custody that traitor Baba Sheikh, who had 

^ It IS strange that Baber takes no notice of the wound which on this occasion he received in the thigh. 

^ The effeminate. 

’ This siege of Tashkend is referred to nowhere else. 

* He is before called Dilbars, which seems to be the correct name. 


2 
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long been in confinement ; forgave his offences, and bestowed on him address of ho- 
nour. 

On Tuesday the 19th, I went out about noon, to make a tour round Khwajeh Syaran. April 
That day I was fasting. Yunis Ali and some others said with surprise, ‘‘ What ! 
Tuesday, and you fasting ! This is a miracle.” On reaching Behz^i, we halted at 
the Kazi’s house. That night we had made every preparation for a jolly party, when 
the Kazi came to me, and said, “ Such a thing was never yet seen in my house ; how- 
ever, you are Emperor and the Master.” Although the whole apparatus for our merry- 
making was ready, yet, to please the Kazi, we gave up our intention of drinking wine. 

On Thursday the 21st, I directed that an inclo^ure or fence should be made on the April iJi. 
hill, on the brow of which I had planned out a garden. 

On Friday, I embarked above the bridge on a raft. On coming opposite to the April -*2. 
Khaneh Syadan (sportsman’s house], a bird called Ding^ was caught and brought to 
me. I had never before seen a Ding. It has a singular appearance, and will be more 
particularly mentioned in the account of the animals of Hindustan. 

On Saturday the 23d, I planted shoots of the plane, and of the sycamore, within the Apni 23 . 
inclosure. At noon-day prayers we had a drinking party. At day-break next morn- April 24. 
ing, we had an early drinking party within the new inclosed ground. After mid-day 
we mounted andreturned towards Kabul. Reaching Khwajeh Hassan, completely drunk, 
we slept there. At midnight we mounted again, left Khwajeh Hassan, and arrived at 
the Char-bagh. At Khwajeh Hassan, Abdalla, being intoxicated, had leaped into the April 
water, arrayed as he was in his robe and dress of honour. As it was late, he was aflFect- 
ed with the cold, was unable to move, and staid all night at Kutluk Khwajeh’s estate. 

Next morning he came to me ashamed and penitent for his excesses, having formed a 
resolution to abstain from wine. I said to him, Now, speak out : Is your repentance 
to be effectual and profitable for the future or not ? Ypu are not to abstain from wine 
in my presence, and go on drinking everywhere else.” He adhered to his resolution 
for some months, but could not observe it longer. 

On Monday the 25th, Hindu Beg, who had been left in Behreh and the adjoining Jlmdu Bij: 
proinces without sufficient means, in hope s of their remaining peaceable, rejoined me. abandon * 
My back had no sooner been turned than the Afghans and Hindustanis, without list- Behreh. 
ening to any invitations to remain quiet, or paying the slightest attention to me or my ’ 
orders, instantly assembled in great numbers, and marched against Hindu Beg in 
Behreh. The Zemindars also joined the party of the Afghans ; so that Hindu Beg, 
being unable to defend himself in Behreh, retired by Kliushab, passed through the 
country of Dinkot, and proceeding on by Nilab, arrived in Kabul. Deo Hindu, with 
the son of Sektu, and some other Hindus, had been brought as prisoners from Behreh. 

We now settled with each of them for a certain contribution, on payment of which 
these Hindustanis were all presented with horses and dresses of honour, and dismiss- 
ed, with liberty to return home. 

On Friday the 29th, I felt some symptoms of an intermittent fever, and got myself ApnJ 20 
let blood. At that time there was an interval sometimes of two days, sometimes of 


‘ The Hdjutant bird. 
2 L 
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three? days, between the return of its attacks. At each attack the fever continued till a 
perspiration arose, when I was relieved. After ten or twelve days, Mulla Khwajka pre- 
scribed wine mixed with narcissus flowers. I took it once or twice, but it did me no good. 

On Sunday, the 15th of the first Jemadi, Khwajeh Muhammed Ali came from 
Khost.^ He brought a saddled horse as tribute, and also some money as an offering. 
Muhammed Sherif Munejjim,- and some sons of the Mirzas of Khost, accompanied 
Khwajeh Muhammed Ali, and tendered their services. 

Next morning, being Monday, Mulla Kabir arrived from Kashghar. He had gone 
from Andejan to Kashghar, and had thence come on to Kabul. 

On Monday the 23d, Malek Shab Mansur Yilsef-zai, with five or six chiefs t>f the 
Yusef-zais, came from Sewad, and waited on me. 

On Monday, the first of the latter Jemadi, I bestowed dresses of honour on the* 
Afghan Yusef-zai chiefs who had accompanied Shah Mansur ; I gavi' Shah Mansur a 
silken robe with rich buttons ; presented another witli a robe of waved silk, and gave 
other six persons robes of silk, after which I dismissed them. It was settled that they 
should never enter the country of Sewad higher u]> than Anuheh ; and should strike 
out th(‘ contributions of the inhabitants from the rolls of their usual collections : and 
farther, that the Afghans who cultivate lands in Bajour and Sewad should pay six 
thousand Kherwar^ or loads of rice to the government. 

On Wednesday the 3d, I took a julap. 

On Monday, the 8th of the month, they brought the wedding present of Kheiuzeb, 
the younger son of Kasim Beg, who was married to the eldest daughter of Khalifeh. 
It consisted of a thousand shahrokhis,^ with a saddled horse. 

On Tuesday, Shah Hassan Beg sent to ask my permission to have a drinking party. 
He carried Muhammed Ali, and other Begs of my court, to his house. Yunis Ali and 
Gedai Taghai were with me. I still abstained from tlie use of wine. ’ I said, “ I never 
in my life sat sober while my friends were getting merry, nor remained cool and ob- 
servant while they were quaffing wine and getting jovial. Come, therefore, and drink 
near me, that I may observe for a wJiile the diflerent progress and effects of society on 
the sober and the drunk.” On the south-east of the Picture-gallery,^ which was built 
at the gate of the Char-bagh, was a small set of tents, in which I sometimes sat. The* 
party was held there. Ghias, the buffoon, made his appearance ; they several times 
in sport turned him out of the party ; but at last, after much wrangling in jest, he 
forced his way into the meeting. We sent for Terdi Muhammed Kipchak and Mulla 
Kitabdar. I composed extempore, and sent to Shah Hassan and his party, the follow - 
ing verses : — 


(Tar/wi.)— My friends enjoy the rose-garden of beaut) in this banquet, 
While I am deprived of the delights of their society. 

Yet since the chjinns of social bliss are theirs, 

I breathe a hundred prayers that no evil may betide them. 


^ Kbost lies on the Kurram river, north of Dour, in the Afghan country. The astrologer. 

3 This would amount to nearly thirty-eight thousand hundred weight. ^ Nearly i‘60 

^ Probably in consequence of his intermittent. ' Suret-Khfineh, or Picture-palao 
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I sent these lines by Ibrahim Chelirch. Between noon-day and afternoon prayers, the 
party got drunk, and began to be guilty of follies. While they were in this state of 
intoxication, I made myself be carried out in my Takht-rewan.^ For several days be- 
Ibre this I had drank the wine mixture, but afterwards, in consequence of its doing me 
no service, I had given up using it. Towards the close of my illness, I made a i)arty 
to the south-west of Talorikhmili,“ under an apple tree, when wc drank the medicated 
wine. 

On Friday the 12tli, Ahmed Beg and Sultan Muhammed Duldai, who had been June le. 
left in Bajour to assist in the defence of the country, rejoined me. 

On Wednesday, ilie 17th of the month, Tengri Berdi, with some Begs and young June ir». 
officers, gave a party in Haider Taki’s garden. I too went to the party, and drank 
wine. After bed-time prayers, we rose, left the place, and sat down to drink together 
in the Grand Public Tents.'^ 

On Thursday, the 25th of the month, Mulla Mahmud was appointed to read the June 
Fika-e-Syfi.^ 

On Tuesday, the last day of the mouth, Abu Muslim Gokultash arrived from Shah June 
Shujaa Arghuii,'^ as ambassador. He brought a Tipchak horse as a peshkesh. Tliis 
same day Yusef Ali Rikabdar having sw.am across the water-plot of the Bagh-e-Che- 
nar a hundred times, received a dress of honour and a saddled horse as a j)re8ent. 

On Wednesday, the 8th of Rejeb, I went to Shall Hassan's house, where wc had a July (>. 
drinking party. Many of my nobles and courtiers were present. 

On Saturday the 11th, there was a party between afternoon and evening prayers. July y. 
We went out to the terrace of the Pigeon-house, and sat down to our wine. When it 
was rather late, some horsemen were observed coming along the Deh-Afghanan road, 
proceeding to the city. I ascertained that they were Derwish Muhammed Sarban and 
his people, who were coming on an embassy from Mirza Khan ; we sent for him up to 
the terrace. “ Put aside the form and stale of an ambassador,” said I, “ and sit 
down and join us without ceremony.” Derwish Muhammed accordingly came, and, 
having placed before me a few articles of the presents which he had brought, sat down 
beside us. At that time he was strict in his deportment, and did not drink wine. We, 
however, got extremely drunk. Next morning, when I was sitting in the hall of audi- 
ence, he came with all due state and ceremony, and having been introduced, presented 
the tributary offerings which Mirza Khan liad sent. 

Last year, with extreme difficulty, and by unceasing exertions and management, all 
the natives in the neighbouring tracts, along with the Aimaks, had been moved and 
brought down into Kabul. Kabul is but a small country. It has not sufficient room 
for the range of their docks of sheep and brood-mares, and the Aimaks and Turks 
liave not there any proper situations for their summer and winter residences. The 
tribes who inhabit the desert and wilds, if they have their own will, never will settle 
ill Kabul. Through Kasim Beg, they begged leave to pass into another country. Ka- 

^ A sort of litter, generally carried between two mules. ^ Talar-chemiti.— T'wrfci. ^ Khaneh Sefid. 

♦ Sacred extracts from the Koran, which were to operate as a charm for his recovery. 

5 Generally called Shah Beg. 
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A. D. 1519. Bim Beg pleaded hard for them, and at last procured leave for the Aimaks to go over 
to Kuudez and Baghlan. 

Hafez Mir Katib’s elder brotlier had come from Samarkand. I now gave him leave 
to return. I sent by him my Diwan for Polad Sultan, and on the back of it 1 wrote 
the following verses : — 

(Persian ,) — 0 Zephyr, if thou enter the sanctuary of that cypress, 

Hemind him of this heart-broken victim of separation — 

Tile object of my love thinks not of Baber ; yet I cherish a hope 
That God will pour pity into his iron heart — (or Polad's ^ heart). 


July 15. 


lulv 21. 


Inroad on 
tlic Abddl- 
Rahman 
Af^lulns. 

.hily 27 


Juh 2i;. 


On Friday, tlie 17th of the moiitli, Muhammed Zeman Mirza brought an offering, 
and a liorse, as tribute from Shah Mazid Gokult^h, and was introduced to me. 

The same day, having arrayed Abu Muslem Gokultash, tlie ambassador of Shall 
Beg, in a dress of honour, and given him some presents, I gave him liis audience of 
leave. 

The same day, I also gave an audience of leave to Khwajeh Muhammed AH and 
Tengri I3erdi, who held the countries of Khost and Anderab.^^ 

On Thursday the 23d, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, whom I had left in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kacheh-kot and Karluk, ’ districts which I had placed under his control, 
came to me, accompanied by Mirza Milvi Karluk’s son, Shah Hussein, and by some* 
of Hati’s people. 

This same day, Mulla Ali Jan, who had gone to Samarkand to bring his family, ha- 
ving returned, waited on me. 

The Abdal-Rahman Afghans had settled themselves within the limits of Gerdez, 
and did not pay their taxes nor demean themselves peaceably. Th(»y molested the 
caravans both in coming and going. In order to chastise these Afghans, and beat uj) 
their quarters, on Wednesday, the 29th of Rejeb, I set out on an exjiedition against 
them. We halted and took some food in the neighbourhood of Teng-Waghchan ; and 
again set out after noonday ])rayers. That night we lost our road, and wandered a 
gre.at deal to the south-east of Panjab Shekhneh,^ among hillocks and waste grounds. 
After a tinic we again found the road, passed the Kotal (hill-defile) of Cheshmeh-c- 
Pureh, and about the time of morning prayers, reached the plain, (descending to it by 
the valley of Yakishlik, on the side of Gerdez,) and sent out our plundering parties to 
scour the country. One detachment went out to plunder the country, and beat up the 
enemy’s quarters on the side of the hill of Kirmas,"’ which lies south-east of Gerdez. 1 
sent Khosrou Mirza Kuli and Syed Ali, with a division under their command, from 
the right of the centre, to follow and support this body. A considerable party of troops 
proceeded on a plundering excursion up the Julga (or Dale), to tbe east of Gerdez, 


' Polud means steel ; whence the play on the words, and the epigrammatic turn of these lines. 

2 Khost and Anderab lie west of Badakhshaii. 

Beyond the Sind. Kacheh-kot seems to be Chuch. 

4 The Persian has PatkhiU-Shekhneh. 

The Turki also reads Keryds and Kismdsh, On the Kurrum there is a village called Kermdn. Per- 
haps the hill-country at tbe sources of the Kurrum may be meant, the whole country watered by that 
river being sometimes called Kurniun. 
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Syed Kasim Ishek-agha,^ Mir Shah Kochin Kiam, and Hindu Beg, Kutliik Kedem^^ 
Hussain, and their followers, were sent to support this second detachment. 

As the party that went up the Dale was the most considerable, after seeing them 
pass, I followed them. The inhabitants were a great way up, so that the troops which 
went to find them out tired their horses, and did not get the slightest thing worth 
mentioning. Forty or fifty Afghans came in sight on the plain. The party that had 
been sent to follow and support the troojis rode up towards them, and sent a horseman 
to hasten my advance. I immediately rode briskly forward, but before I could come 
up, Hussain Hassaii, without motive or reason, had spurred on his horse into the midst 
of the Afghans, and while he was laying about him with his sword, his horse, being 
wounded with an arrow, threw him. He had no sooner risen, than they wounded him 
in the leg with a sword, threw him down again, dispatched him with their hangers 
and swords, and cut him in pieces. The Amirs stopped short, and stood looking on, 
but gave him no assistance. On getting information of this, I ordered Gcdai Taghai, 
Payendeh Muhainmed Kiplan, Abul Hassan Kdrchi, Momin Utkeh, with my imme- 
diate followers, and some chosen troops, to gallop on at full speed. I myself followed 
them at a quick pace. First of all, Momin Atkch, on getting into action, struck down 
an Afghan with a spear, and cut oif his head, which he brought away. Abdal Hassan 
Kdrchi liad not arrayed liimself in his mail, but he advanced bravely, [) 08 ted himself 
in the road by wliich the Afghans Avere marching, charged among them full speed on 
liorseback, brought down an Afghan with his sabre, and cut off his head, which he 
brought in as a trophy. He himself rcccivTd tliree wounds, and liis horse was also 
wounded in one place. Payendeh Muhammed Kiplan also advanced very gallantly, 
attacked and wounded an Afghan, sword in hand, made him prisoner, and brought in 
his head. Though the courage of Abul Hassan and Payendeh Muhammed KiplS^n 
had been distinguished on former occasions, yet in this affair they gave still more con- 
spicuous juoofs of their gallantry. These forty or fifty Afghans were all shot or cut 
down to a mfin. After slaying the Afghans, we halted in a cultivated field, and I 
directed a tower of skulls to be made of their heads. By the time I reached the road, 
the Begs who had been Avith Hussain came up. Being very angry, and resolved to 
make an examjde of them, I said, — As you, though so many in number, have stood 
by and seen a young man of such distinction and merit killed by a few Afghans on 
foot, and on plain ground, I deprive you of your rank and station, take from you your 
commands and goA^ernments, direct your beards to be shaven, and that you be led igno- 
miniously round the streets of the toAvn, that no man may henceforward give up a 
youth of such worth to socontemptible an enemy. On leA^el ground you stood look- 
ing on, and never lifted an arm. Be this your puiiishinciit.” That detachment of 
the army which had gone towards Kirmas brought in some sheep and plunder. Baba 
Kishkeli, who was a very resolute man, while an Afghan was in the act of lifting his 
sword, and rushing on to come to close quarters Avith him, stood his ground without 
flinching, applied his arrow to the string with the greatest coolneiB, hit the Afghan, 
and brought him down. 

Next morning we set out on our return towards Kabul. I ordered Muhammed July 2Ji. 


^ The Chamberlain. 
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A.i). 1519. Bakbsh, Abdal Aziz Mir Akhur,^ and Mir Khurd Bekawcl,® to remain at Clieshmeh- 
pureli, and take some Gherghawels.^ I myself, with a small body, went by the way of 
Meidan-e-Rustam, as 1 liad never seen that road. The Meidan-e-Rustam lies in the 
heart of a hill country, towards the top of the hills. The place is not remarkable for 
beauty. In the middle of a liill is an open J ulga, or Dale. To the south, on the skirts 
of an eminence, is a small fountain of water. It is surrounded with extremely large 
trees. Along tlje road leading from Gerdez to this Mcidan-e-Rustam there are springs* 
They also have many trees about them, but these trees are not so lofty as the former. 
Although the Julga is rather narrow, yet below these last mentioned trees the valley 
is extremely verdant, and it is a most beautiful little Dale. On reaching the top of 
the hill which rises to the south of Meidan-e>Riistam, the hill country of Kermib and 
the hill country of Bangash appear under our feet. As the rains do not reach tliat 
tract of ground, there is never a cloud seen on it. About noon-day prayers I reached 
Hull, and halted. 

.July 30. Next morning, I halted at the village of Muhammed Aka, and, indulging myself 
with a maajun, made them throw into the water the liquor used for intoxicating fishes, 
and caught a few fish. 

July 31. On Sunday, the third of Shaban, I arrived in Kabul. 

\ugust 2. On Tuesday, the 5th of the month, I inquired into the conduct of Derwish Muham- 

med Fazli, and the servants of Khosrou, regarding the surrender of Nilab, and it ap- 
pearing clearly in the course of the examinations that they had behaved ill, 1 degraded 
them from their rank and employments. About noon-day prayers, there was a drink- 
ing ]>arty under a plane tree. I bestowed a dress of honour on Baba Kishkeh 
Moghul. 

August 5. On Jh'iday, the 8th, Kepek, who had been sent to Mirza Khan, returned back. 

August 11. On Thursday, we mounted, in order to ride round and visit the Dameiikoh (or skirts 

of the hill-country) of Khwajeh Seyaran and Baran. About bed-time prayers, wc 

August 12. alighted at Mama Kljatun. Next morning, we went as far as Istalif, where we baited. 
That day J took a maajun. 

August 13. On Saturday, we had a drinking }»arty at Istalif. 

August 14 . Next morning we left Istalif, and passed through the Siinjid Dereh. WJien we had 
nearly reached Khwajeh Seyaran, they killed a large serpent, which was as thick as 
the arm, and as long as a man. Out of this large serpent crept a thinner one, which 
had apparently been caught and swallowed immediately before. All its parts were 
quite uninjured and sound. The thin serpent might be somewhat shorter than the 
thick one. Out of the thin serpent came a large rat, whicli likewise was perfectly 
sound ; no limb of it was injured. On reaching Khwajeh Seyaran, wc bad a drink- 
ing party. 

J wrote letters, which I sent by the band of Kiclikeneh Tunketar to the Amirs be- 
yond the hills, desiring them to assemble the force ^ of the country, mentioning that 

0 

^ Master of Horse. 2 Toster. 

A bird resembling the great partridge, or the pheasaat. 

* Biljar, or perhaps rather Iljftr, the military force of the country of Kabul being 6tiU called Hj&ri. 
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the array was in the fields and about to make an inroad ; that they must therefore 
array tliemselves and join the camp. 

Next morning I mounted, and took a maajun. We threw into the river Perwaii, August 15. 
where it meets tlie road, some of the drug which is used by the inhabitants of the 
country to intoxicate thd fishes, and took a very great quantity of fish. Mir Shah 
Beg presented me with a horse, and gave us a dinner. From thence we went on to 
Gulbehar. After bed-time praytjrs we had a drinking party. Derwish Muhammed 
Stirb^n was present at these parties. Though young, and a soldier, yet he never in- 
dulged in wine. He always rigidly abstained from it. Kutluk Khwajeh Gokultash 
had for a long time renounced the profession of arms, and become a Derwish. He was 
very aged, and his beard had become white, but he always joined us at our wine in 
these jovial drinking parties. “ Docs not the hoary beard of Kutluk Khwdjeh make 
you ashamed ?” said I to Muhammed Derwish ; ‘‘ Old as he is, and white as is his 
beard, he always drinks wine. You, a soldier, young, with a black beard, and never 
drink ! What sense is there in this ?” It never was my custom, as I did not think it 
polite, to press anybody to drink who did not wish ; so that this passed as a mere plea- 
santry, and lie was not induced to take wine. 

Next morning we had a morning cup. August i(». 

On Wednesday, we left Gulbehar, and came to the village of Aliin, where we dined, August 17. 
and then went on to Baghat Khan, where we halted. After noon-day prayers we 
had a drinking party. 

Next morning, we set out again on our progress, and after having visited and eir- August la. 
cumambulated the tomb of Khwajeh Khan Said, embarked in a raft at Chineh Kur- 
ghaneh. At the conflux of the river Penjhir, where the hill juts out, the raft struck 
on a rock, and began to sink. When the raft struck, the shock was so violent, that 
llukh-dem, Tengri Kidi, and Mir Muhammed Jaleban, were tossed into the river. 
Rukh-dem and Tengri Kfdi were dragged again into the raft with much difficulty. 

A china cup with a spoon and cymbal fell overboard. Putting off from thence, as we 
reached a place opposite to Seng-e-Burideh (the cut-rock), the raft again struck on 
something in the midst of the stream, I know not whether the brjinch of a tree, or a 
stake, which had been driven in for making a stop-water. Shah Hassan Shah Beg 
went over on his back. While falling, he laid hold of Mirza Kuli Gokult^h, and 
drew him in along with him. Derwish Muhammed Sarban likewise tumbled into th<‘ 
water. Mirza Kuli Gokultash fell in an odd way. Ho had in his hand a knife for 
cutting melons, which, while in the act of falling, he struck into the mat that was 
spread over the raft, and fell overboard. Not being able to regain the raft, he kept 
swimming in his gown and dress of honour, till he reached the shore. On disembark- 
ing from the raft, wo passed that night in the raftsmen’s houses. Derwish Muham- 
med made me a present of a cup of seven colours, like that which had fallen over- 
board. 

On Friday, we left the banks of the river. Wo halted on the skirt of a small hill August lu 
situated lower down than Koh-Barik, where I plucked a number of toothpicks with my 
own hand. About noon-day prayers, we halted in Kutluk Khwajeh’s village,^ in a 

’ Tiul is a jaghir or estate. 
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A. 1 ), 1519. district of Lemgh&n. Kutluk Khwajeli got ready a hasty dinner, of which I partook ; 
after which I rode hack to Kabul. 

Au-^ust 22. On Monday the 25th, I bestowed a Khilaat-Khaseh ^ (orxiress of honour of the high- 
est degree), and a saddled horse, on Derwish Muhammed Sarban, and he was pre- 
sented on being raised to the rank of Beg. For four or five months I had never cut 
August 24. the hair of my head. On Wednesday the 27t]i I had it cut. This day wc had a 
drinking j)arfy. 

August 26. On Friday the 29th, I invested Mir Khnrd with the office of governor to Hindal, 
on which occasion he brought me a present of a tliousand shahrokhis.^ 

August : m . On Wednesday, the 5th of Ramzan, one Jekni, a servant of Tulik Gokultash Birlas, 
came froiti his master with a letter, reporting tliat an Uzbek plundering party had 
appeared in Ids neigliboiirliood, and tliat he had oATrtaken, attacked, and defeated it. 
The messenger brought one Uzbek alive, and the head of another. 

Sept. 3. On the night of Saturday the 8th, we went to KAsirn Beg’s house, and broke our 
fast.'"^ He presented me with a saddled horse. Next morning, we broke our fast at 
the house of Khalifeh, wlio presented me with a saddled horse, 
stpt 4. The morning after, Khwajeh Muhammed Ali and Jan Nasir, who liad been sent for 
in order to consult about military matters, arrived from their governments, 
sept. 7. Wednesday the 12th, Sultan Ali Mirza, the maternal uncle of Kamran, who, in 

the year in which I passed over from Khost to Kabul, had proceeded to Kashghar, as 
has been mentioned, waited on me. 

>cpt. 6. Thursday, the 13th of Ramzan, 1 set out on an expedition for the purpose of 

repelling and chastising the Yusefzais, and halted at a valley which lies near Deh- 
Yakub, on the Kabul side of tliat village. As I was mounting my horse. Baba Jan, 
my waiting-man, having presented it in an awkward manner, I was angry, and struck 
him a blow^ on the face with my fist, by which 1 dislocated my thumb. I did not feci 
it much at the time ; but w hen I had dismounted at the end of our march, it had be- 
come extremely painful. For a long while I suffered excessively from it, and I was 
unable to write a single letter. It got well, however, at last. 

At this station, one Kutluk-dein, a foster-brother of my aunt, Doulet Sultan Kha- 
nim, arrived from Kashghar, bringing letters and news of tlie Khanim. 

The same day, Bukhan and Musa, the chiefs of the Dilazaks, came with their tri- 
bute, and were introduced, 
isept. 11. On Sunday the 16th, Kuch Beg arrived. 

Sept. 14. On Wednesday the 19th, we marched, and, passing by But-khak, halted in the 
place wdiere we had been accustomed to encamp on the banks of the But-khak river. 
As Bamian, Kehraerd, Ghuri, and the districts held by Kuch Beg, were much ex- 
posed, in consequence of the vicinity of the Uzbeks, I excused him from accompanying 

1 The Kliilaat-Khaseh, or dress of honour of the highest degree, in the time of Baber, probably con- 
sisted of a robe or vest of rich cloth, a cap, sabre and dagger with enamelled handles, a military stand- 
ard, and a horse with trappings enriched with gold, and perhaps the nekara-khaneh, or band of music. 

2 About LUO, The mention of such sums shows the poverty of the country. 

^ This being Ramzan, Baber did not break his fast till sunset. In like manner, during Ramzan, they 
cat in the morning, before sunrise. 
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the army ; and at this station, presenting him with a turban which 1 myself had 
worn, together with a complete dress of honour, dismissed him to his government. 

On Friday the 2l8t, we halted at Badam-Cheshmeh. 

Next morning, we halted at Barik-ab. I went and rode all round Karayul. In the Sept I6 
course of this day’s march, we found honey in a tree. Advancing, march after march, 
on Wednesday the 26tli we halted at Bagh. All Thursday we staid at Bagh. On 
Friday, we marched, and halted after passing Sult6.npur. The same day, Mir Shah !>cpt. vf, 
Hussain arrived from his government. Bukhmi and MCisa, the chiefs of the Dilazaks, ^ 

and the Dilazaks themselves, also arrived this day. I had intended to make an expe- 
dition against Sewad, in order to check the Yusefzais. The Dilazak chiefs represented 
to me, that, in Hashnaghar, there were a great number of Ulus (or wandering tribes), 
who had large quantities of corn, and urged me to attack them. After consulting, I 
dnally arranged, that as there seemed to he large quantities of grain in Hashnaghar, 
we should plunder the Afghans of that neighbourhood : that we should fit up the fort 
of Hashnaghar, or that of Pershawer, and lay up magazines of grain in them ; and that 
Mir Shah Hussain should he left there with a body of troops for their defence. In 
consequence of this resolution, Mir Shah Hussain got leave of absence for a fortnight, 
that he might go hack to his government, and return with such warlike stores as were 
requisite. 

Next morning, we resumed our march, and came to Jui Shahi, where we halted, .stpt. j 4 . 
Tengri Berdi and Sultan Muhammed Duldai overtook and joined us at this station. 

Khamzeh likewise arrived this day from Kundez. 

On Sunday, tlie 30th of Ramzan, we marched from Jui Sh&hi, and halted at Kiruk sept 
Arik. I went on board of a raft with a few of my intimate friends. We passed the 
least of the new moon' in this station. Some jieople had brought several animals 
loaded with wine from the valley of Nur. After evening prayers, there was a drink- 
ing-party, consisting of Mohib Ali Korchi, Khwajeh Muhammed Ali Kitabdar, Shah 
Hassan Shah Beg, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, and Derwish Muhammed Sarban. 

Derwish Muhammed always abstained from wine. From ray childhood down, it lias 
been my rule that no one should be pressed to drink against his will. Derwish Mu- 
hammed was always of our parties, and never was urged to drink at all. Khwajeh 
Muhammed Ali would not suffer him to take his own way, but, by pressing and urginir, 
made him drink some wine. 

Early on Monday, being the day of the Id,^ we renewed our march ; on the way I Sept jo 
took a itiaajfm to remove the crop sickness. At the time of my taking the maajun 
they brought a Coloquiiit apple. Derwish Muhammed had never seen one. I told 
him it was a Hindustani melon, and cutting it up, gave him a slice, which he put 
hastily into his mouth, and chewed eagerly. The bitter taste did not leave his moutb 

^ The Id-e-Fitr is the festival on the conclusion of the feast of the Ramzan, celebrated on seeing the 
new moon of Shawal. 

* That is, of the new moon of Shawal. The new moon having been seen the evening before, which 
to the Musulmans was Monday evening, they had celebrated the Id-e-Fitr on Monday eve. 

2 M 
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A.D, tliat whole day. We halted on the rising ground of Germ Cheshmeh.^ Some meat 
had been already dressed and presented, when Lenger Khan, who had been for some 
time at his place, arrived w ith an offering of some mnajun as tribute, and made a ten- 
der of his services. We went on ‘and halted at Bedeh-sir. At afternoon prayers, I 
went aboard of a raft wilh several of my intimates, sailed down the stream about a kos, 
and then returned l)ack. 

^tpt 27 Next morning wt inarched thence and halted at the bottom of the Kheiber Pass. 

The same day Sultan Bayozid, who had ])assed ovt‘r from Nilab by way of Barch 
(whence, linking got notice of my motions, he had traced mo out), arrived and gave 
me information, that the Aferidi Afghans, with their families and proj)erty, were set- 
tled ill Barch, wdiere they had sow’ii a great quantity of rice, which had not yet been 
carried olf the ground. As 1 had fixed on plundering the C4)uritry of the Yusefzai 
Afghfins and H.ishnaghar, 1 did not care to meddle with tln^se others. At noonday 
prayers, \vc had a drinking party at the quarters of Khwajeh Muhainmed Ali. Du- 
ring tills party I sent to Khwajeh Kllaii at Bajour, by the hands of Sultan Tirahi, a 
detailed account of our inarcli into these countries. On the margin of the letter I wrote 
the following couplet ; — 

(), Zt]»hyr ! kindly say to that beautiful fawn — 

Thou hast coiidcnnicd me to wander in the lulls and deserts.^ 

sopt Marching thence at dawn, we passed the defiles of Kheiber, and halted at Ali Mesjid. 

Marching (igain about noon-day ])raycrs, and leaving the baggage to follow, w^e reached 
the banks of the river of Kabul wdieii tlie second watch was over, and bad a short sleep. 

M*pt ‘ 211 . At break of day we discovered a ford, and crossed the river. W’^e got notice from our 
advanced party, that the Aljghans had received information of our apjiroach, and fled. 
Proceeding in our course we crossed the riwr of Sew ad, and Iialted amidst the corn- 
fields of the Afghans. We did not find one half of tlic grain that w^e had been led to 
f3xpect ; indeed, nut one-fourth. 1 coiisccjueiilly gave up my intention of fortifying 
Hashuaghar as a depot. The Dilazak chiefs wdio had urged us to make tliis inroad 
were rather mortified. ' Aliout afternoon prayers wc crossed to the Kabul side of the 
SewM river, and halted. 

sqir .{C inoruing having marched from the Sewad river, we crossed the Kabul river 

and halted. Having summoned the Begs wlio were admitted to council, we held a 
consultation, in which it was resolved to plunder the country of the Aferidi Afghans, 
as had been proposed by .Sultan Bayezid, to fit up tlie fort of Pcrsliawer for the recep- 
tion of tlicir effects and corn, and to leave a garrison in it. liiiulu Beg, and the Mir- 
z^elis" of Khost, joined us at this station. This day^ I took a niaajuii. Derwish Mu- 
hammed Sarban, Muhainmed Gokultash, and Gedai Taghai, the captain of the night- 
guard, were of the party. Wc afterwards sent also for Shah Ilassaii. After dinner, 
about afternoon prayers, we embarked on a raft. We sent for Lenger Khan Sari 
likewise to join us on the raft. About evening prayers we landed and returned to tho 
(3amp. 

^ Hot-sprmg. * Two Persian verses from an ode of Hafez. 3 gena of the Mir.*. 
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Marching early in the morning from the banks of the river, in execution of the plan a. I). 1/>19 
which had been formed, and passing Jam,^ we halted on reaching the mouth of the * 

river of Ali Mesjid. Abul Hashein Sultan Ali, who had followed us, reported, that 
on the eve of Arifeh,’ he had, at Jui Shahi, met with a person who was come from 
Badakhslian, and ^vho had informed him, that Sultan Said Khan was marching against 
Badakhshan, which had induced liim to hasten to me with the intelligence. I immedi- 
ately sent for the Begs and consulted them, when it was resolved to renounce our plan 
of garrisoning the fort, and to set out on an expedition into Badakhshan. 1 bestowed 
a dress of honour on Longer Khan, and ajjpointing him to reinforce Muhamincd Ali 
Jeng-Jeng, gave him his leave. That night we had a drinking party in Khwiijeh Mu- 
hammed Ali’s tent. 

Early next morning we set out on our march, and crossing the Kheiber Pass, halted OctDiir j. 
at the foot of it. The Khizer-Khail had been extremely licentious in their conduct. 

Both on the coming and going of our army they had shot upon the stragglers, and such 
of our people as lagged beliin<l or separated from the rest, and carried off* their horses. 

It was clearly expedient that they should meet with a suitable chastisement. Willi 
this view, early in the morning, avc marched from the foot of the Pass, and spent the 
noon in Deh-Gliolaman. About noon-day prayers we fed our horses, and dispatched 
Muhamincd Hussain Korchi toKiibul, with orders to seize all the Khizer-Khail in the 
place; to ])ut their properly under se(|ncstration, and to send me an account of what 
was done. I also desired them to write minutely, and send by some sudft jierson, 
whatever information had been received from Badakhshan. Tliat niglit we continued 
marching till midnight, and halted a little beyond Sultanphr ; from which place, aftcu* 
having taken a short sleep, we mounted again. The quarters of the Khizer-Khail ex- 
tended from Beliiir and ]Masikh-k<’ram as far as Karasu. The morning had dawned ihu>htr { 
when we cam(‘ up with and charged them. Much property, and many of their chil- 
dren, f(dl into the hands of our troops. A few of them gained a hill which was near at 
hand, and escaped. 

Next morning we encamped at Kila-ghu, where we took some Gher Jhawels. The tKtotcr 4 
baggage which had been left behind joined us to-day at this station. 

The Veziri Afghans had been very irregular in paying their taxes. Alarmed at this 
example of ]Hmishm(int, they now brought three hundred sh(‘ep as tribute. 

Till my hand had got better 1 could not write at all. At this station, on Sunday the 
li'th, I was able to write a little. Oitobtr 0 . 

Next morning the chiefs of the Khirelchi and Shamu-Khail .arrived, accompanied by October ](> 
a body of Afghans. Tlic Dilazak chiefs earnestly besought me to overlook and forgive 
the offences of tliese people ; I accordingly pardoned them, and set the prisoners at 
liberty. I fixed their tribute at four thousand sheep; and, having given tlieir chiefs 

* Now .lamrud. 

* This appears to he a mistake or oversight of Baber. The sheb or eve of Arifch was not till the 
evening of the 2d December .1.5 19. He probably meant to say, the Id-c-Fitr, which had occurred only 
five days before, on the ^^6th September. 
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A. LX 1519. vestB of honour^ sent them back into their country, accompanied by collectors, whom 
I appointed. 

» ^ctobei i:i. Having settled these affairs, on Thursday the 18th we marched, and halted at Be- 
oadber 14. har and Masikh-keram. Next morning I reached the Bagh-e-Vafa; it was the season 
when the garden was in all its glory. Its gi'ass-plots were all covered with clover ; its 
pomegranate trees were entirely of a beautiful yellow colour. It was then the pome- 
granate season, and the pomegranates were hanging red on the trees. The orange trees 
were green and cheerful, loaded with innumerable oranges ; but the best oranges were 
not yet ripe. Its pomegranates are excellent, though not equal to the fine ones of our 
country. I never was so much pleased with the Bagh-e-Vafa (the Garden of Fideli- 
ty), as on this occasion. During the three or four days that we staid at the Garden, 
all the people in the camp had pomegranates in abundance. 

Oitohcr 17 - On Monday we marched from the Garden; I staid till the first watch, and bestow- 
ed the oranges on different persons. I gave Shah Hassan the oranges of two trees ; to 
several Begs 1 gave one tree, and to several two orange trees. As I had an intention 
of travelling through the Lemghan in the winter, I desired them to save about twenty 
trees, around the piece of water, for my use. This day we reached Gendemek. 

Next morning we lialted at Jagd^lik. Towards evening prayers we had a drinking 
party ; many of my courtiers were present. About the end of the party, Gedai Mu- 
hammed, sister^s son of K^im Beg, became very noisy and troublesome : and, when he 
got drunk, placed himself on the pillow on which I reclined, whereupon Gedai Taghai 
turned him out of the party. 

1 !). Marching thence, before break of day, I went to visit the country up the B&rik-ab 
of Kur(ik-sai. Many Turiik trees were in excellent bearing. We halted at that place ; 
and, having dined on a dish called Yulkeran, wo drank wine in honour of the rich 
crop. We made tliem kill a sheep which was picked up on the road, caused some 
meat to be dressed, kindled a fire of oak branches, and entertained ourselves. Mulia 
Abdal Malek Diwaneh having petitioned to be allowed to carry to Kabul the news of 
my approach, I accordingly dispatched him for that city, 

Hassan Nebireh, who had come on the part of Mirza Khan, after giving me due no- 
tice of his intentions, here met and waited on me. We continued at this place drink- 
ing till the sun was on the decline, when we set out. Those who had been of the party 
were completely drunk. Syed Kasim was so drunk, that two of his servants were 
obliged to put him on horseback, and brought him to the camp with great difficulty. 
Dost Miihammid Bakir was so far gone, that Amin Muhammed Terkhin, Masti 
Chehreh, and those who were along with him, were unable, with all their exertions, 
to get him on horseback. They poured a great quantity of water over him, but all to 
no purpose. At this moment a body of Afghans appeared in sight. Amin Muhammed 
Terkhan, being very drunk, gravely gave it as his opinion, that rather than leave him, 
in the condition in which he was, to fall into the hands of the enemy, it was better at 
once to cut off his head, and carry it away. Making another exertion, however, with 
much difficulty, they contrived to throw him upon a horse, which they led along, and 
so brought him off. 
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We reached KAbul at midnight. Next morning Kuli Beg, who had been sent to Ociobcr 20 
K^hghar on an embassy to Sultan Said Khan, returned and waited on me in the hall 
of audience. Beshgeh Mirza Ambarchi,^ who had l>cen sent along with Kuli Beg 
on an embassy to me, brought with him a few' of the rarities of that country as pre- 
sents. 

On Wednesday, the first of Zik^leh, I went alone and had an early cup close by Dctrbn Jt* 
Kabil Beg^s tomb ; the party afterwards dropped in, by one or two at a time. When 
the sun waxed hot, we retired to the Bagh-e-Benefsheh,* and sat down to our wine by 
the side of the piece of water. At mid-day wo took a nap; and, about noon-day 
prayers, again returned to our wine. At this afternoon party, I gave wine to Tengri 
Kuli Beg and Mendib, which I had never before done. At bed-time prayers I reach- 
ed Hemain,^ and staid there that night. 

On Thursday, I bestowed dresses of lionour on the merchants of Hindustan, who October jt 
were under the guidance of Yahid Lohani, and gave them leave to depart. 

On Saturday, the 4th of the month, I granted audience of leave to Beshgeh Mirza, Octoi.w jn 
who had come from Kashghar, when I gave him a dress of honour, and made him 
some presents. 

On Sunday, 1 had a party in the small Picture-cabinet'^ that is over the gate. Although Oi tobci .b> 
the apartment is very small, our party consisted of sixteen. 

On Monday, I went to Istalif, to see the harvest. This day I took a ihaajun. October .ji 
D uring the night there was a great deal of rain. Most of the Begs and courtiers who 
had attended me were obliged to take refuge in my tent, which was pitched in the 
middle of a garden. 

Next morning we had a drinking party in the same tent. We continued drinking Nov. 1. 
till night. On the following morning we again had an early cup, and, getting intoxi- 
cated, went to sleep. About noon-day prayers, we left Istalif, and I took a maajun on No\ j 
the road. It was about afternoon prayers before I reached Behzadi. The crops were 
extremely good. While I was riding round the harvest-fields, such of my companions 
as were fond of wine began to contrive another drinking-bout. Although I had taken 
a maajun, yet as the crops were uncommonly fine, we sat down under some trees that 
had yielded a plentiful load of fruit, and began to drink. We kept up the party in the 
same place till bed-time prayers. Mulla Mahmud Khalifch having arrived, we invited 
him to join us. Abdalla, who had got very drunk, made an observation which affected 
Khalifeh. Without recollecting that Mhlla Mahmud was present, he repeated the verse, 

(Persian .) — Examine whom you will, you will find him suffering from the same wound. 

Mulla Mahmud, who did not drink, reproved Abdalla for repeating this verse with 
levity.® Abdalla, recovering his judgment, was in terrible perturbation, and conversed 
in a wonderfully smooth and sweet strain all the rest of the evening. 

On Thursday the 16th, I took a maajdn in the Bagh-e-Benefsheh, and embarked in Nov. 10 . 

^ Warehouse keeper. « Violet garden. ’ The Baths. ^ Suret-khaneh. 

* This verse, I presume, is from a religious poem, and has a mystical meaning. The profane appli- 
cation of it is the ground of offence. 
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A i> I'll®, a boat with several of my more intimate associates. Humaiun andKamran also joined 
us. Afterwards Humaiun shot a water-fowl in very liandsome style. 

Nov ij On Saturday the 18tli, we rode out from the Cheliarhagh about noon, and, after 
dismissing our grooms and attendants, passed Mulla Baba’s bridge, and, mounting the 
strait of Diwerin,^ reached the subterraneous water-runs - of Kush-Nader and Bazarian. 
We then passed behind Khirs-khaiieh, * and eaine late, about the time of the first sleep, 
to Terdi Beg Kliaksa-r’s hubterraneous conduit. Terdi Beg, on hearing of our arrival, 
ran out in a great hurry to wait on me. 1 well knew Terdi Beg’s thoughtless profuse 
turn, and that he did not dislike his glass. I had taken ^vith me a hundred shahro- 
khis,*^ which 1 now gave him, telling him to get ready wine and everything else for an 
entertainment, as I wished to make merry with some jolly companions. Terdi Beg 
set out for Behzadi to bring wine. 1 sent iny horse with one of Terdi Beg’s slaves to 
graze in a valley, while I mysell' sat down behind the water-course, on a rising ground. 
It was past the first watch (nine o’clock), when Terdi Beg came back with a pitcher 
of wine, and we set about drinking it. While Terdi Beg was bringing the wine, Mu- 
hainined Kasim Birlas and Shahzadeh, who had guessed at the object of his errand, 
but had no sus])icion tliat I was concerned, had dogged Terdi B(*g on foot. We 
invited them to be of tlie party. Terdi Beg said, that Tliil-hril-ankeh wished to drink 
tvine with us. 1 said, 1 have never seen a woman drink wine : (./all her to be of the 
party,” lie likewise* sent for a kalender,"’ called Shahi, and a man connected with the 
conduit, who playi'd on the ribeck.'' We sat drinking wine on the eminence behind 
the water-run till e^ening prayers; after which we went to Terdi Beg’s house, and 
drank by candle-light till after bed-time prayers. It was a wondiTfuJIy amusing and 
guileless party. I lay down, and the juirly went to another liouse, where they drank 
till the kettle-drum beat, llid-hfil-ankeb came, and was very riotous with me ; at last, 
however, 1 threw myself down, as if eoinpletely drunk, and so escaped. I intended to 
mount my horse alone, and set oil for Islcrghaeli, \vithout letting them know. They 

Nc/^ 1.1 discovered my design, however, so that it did not succeed. At length, when the kettle- 
drum beat, I mounted. Having desired Terdi )3eg and Sliahzadeh to accompany me, 
we all three rode on towards Islerghacli. About early morning prayers we reached 
Khwajeh Hassaii, below Istalif. We halted lor a little, and 1 look a maajun, and made 
a circuit of the crops. Towards sunrise, we lialtcd at the garden of Istalif, and cat 
grapes, and finally halted and slept at Khwajeh Sliahub, in the territory of Isterghach. 
The house of Ala Mir Akhur was there. While we were asleep, he prepared an enter- 
tainment, and got ready a pitcher of wine. It was of excellent vintage. We drank 
several cups and mounted. At noon-day prayers, we alighted in a beautiful garden at 
Istcrghach, and had a merry party. In a little time Khwajeh Muhamrned Amin Joined 
us. We continued drinking till night prayers. During the course of that night and 
day, Abdalla Asas,7 Nur Beg, aiid.Yusef AH, arrived from Kabul. 

Not li Next morning, we breakfasted, and rode round the Bagli-e-Padsbabi,* which 

* Or Deveren. ^ Kari^j. ^ Bear-house. * About £5 sterhu^. 

" A Kaiender is a religious mendicant of a particular class. ^ lUbab. 

7 Of the guard 8 Royal Garden 
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bolow Isterghach. One iipple-tree liatl been in excellent bearing. On some branches 
five or six scjittered leaves still remained, and exhibited a beauty wbicb the piiinter, 
with all his skill, might attempt in vain to pourtray. From Tsterghaeh we rode to 
Khvvajeh Hiissan, where we dined. About evening prayers, we came to Behzadi, and 
drank wine in the house of one of Khwajeli Miihanitned Amin’s servants, named Imaru 
Muhammed. 

Next morning, being Tuesday, we arri\ed at the Charbagh of Kabul. On Thursday 
the 23d, I entered the fort. 

On Friday, Muhammed Ali Jlaider Rikabdar having taken a Tiieghun, brought it ir. 
in and presented it to iiu'. 

On Saturday the 25tli, I had a party in the Bagh-e-C-hinar.^ About bed-time prayers N(»\ H) 
1 mounted. As Syi d Kasim had taken ofieiice ;it something, 1 alighted on coming to 
his house, and drank a lew gJasses. 

On Thursday, the Isl of Zilhajeli, Tajeddin Mahmud, who had come from Kanda- Nov 24. 
bar, waited on me. 

On Monday the 19th, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jtmg arrived from Nilab. Die 12 

On Tuesday, Sanger Khan Jenjuheh, who had come from Behreb, waited on me. Dcr. i.< 

On Friday the 23d, 1 fniislied my extracts from the four Diwiins of Ali Shir Beg, Dk lo 
the Ghazels of whicli I liad selecbid and arranged according to their measure. 

On Tuesday the 27 (li, I liad a party in the clUidel. In this party, the rule was, Dtt no 
that every person who got drunk should leave the place, and another person be invited 
to supply bis room. 

On Friday, the 30th of Zilhajeli, I set out to make a circuit of Lcmghan. Dtc j » 


THE OCCURRENCES OF 926. 

On Saturday, the 1st of Moliarrein, I reached Khajeh Seyarari, and had a drinking A.D. yio 
party upon the mound, which liad been thrown up by the Jui-nou (or new river). 

Next morning, I mounted, and rode to visit Reg-rewan.-' I alighted at the Khanch Dec. r* 
Bulbuli,* belonging to Syed Kasim, where we had a party. 

Next morning, I mounted, and continued my tour. 1 took a inaajun, and went on Dci *-‘6 
till wo reached Bilker. Although we had taken wine over-night, in the morning we 
had a morning cup. About iJoon-day prayers, we proceeded on to Dernamch,'* where 
we halted, and had a drinking party. Before break of day, we had a morning draught. Dtc J, 
Hak-dad, the chief of Dernameh, presented me with his garden as a peshkesh. 

On Thursday, we mounted, and rode on to Deh-Tajikan, in Nijrow, where we halted. Dec. 29 

On Friday, we hunted the hill which lies between Kulbeh and the river Barfi.n, and Dec. .10 

I The plane-lrtc gardi n * 2 Moving sand. 3 NighUngale-hall. 

* Deinameh is a little \allcy that joins that of Nijrow from the north-west. ‘ 
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killed many deer. From the lime my finger was hurt I had never drawn an arrow. 
This day I shot an arrow right on the shoulder-bone of a stag. The arrow entered half 
way up to the feather. At afternoon prayers, I left the chase, and proceeded on to 
Nijrow. 

Next morning, the tribute of the inhabitants was fixed at sixty mishkals ^ of gold. 

On Monday, I set out again on my tour in Lemghan. I had intended to have 
carried Humiiun along with me on this journey, but he preferred staying, and 1 took 
leave of him at the Pass of Kora ; after which 1 went on, and halted at Bedrav. The 
fishermen take great quantities of fish in the river of Baran. At afternoon prayers, 
I embarked on a raft, and had a drinking party. After evening prayers, I landed 
from the raft, and again sat down to wine in the public tents.- Haidar Alemdar had 
been sent by me to the Kafers. He met me below the Pass of Badij, accompanied by 
some of their chiefs, who brought with them a few skins of wine. While coming down 
the Pass, he saw prodigious numbers of Chikurs.** 

Next morning, I went on board of a raft, and cal a maajun. Landing below Lul&n, 
I returned to the camp. 

Marching again on Friday, 1 halted at Dameneh below Mendraiir. At night, we 
had a drinking party. 

On Saturday, I embarked in a raft, and passing the strait of Derouta,^ landed higher 
up than Jehan-numai. We went to the Bagh-e-Vafa, which is opposite to Adinapur. 
Kiam Urdushah, the Hakim of* Nangenh^r, met us as we landed from the raft, and 
paid me his res])ects. Leiiger Khan Niazi, who had long been in Nilab, waited on me 
4)11 the road, and offered me his duty. We alighted at the Bagh-e-Vafa. Its oranges 
were well advanced in their yellow hue, and the verdure of the green plants was beau- 
tiful. We staid five or six days in the Biigh-e-Vafa. As I intended, when forty ycai> 
old, to abstain from wine,'’ and as now I wanted somewhat less than one year of being 
f'orty, I drank wine most copiously. 

On Sunday the 16th, I took an early draught, and when sobered, as 1 was taking a 
inaajun, Mulla Yarck played an air whicli he had composed in the Penjgah time, to the 
Mekhemmis measure. The air was beautiful. For some time 1 had not much attended 
to such matters. I took a fancy that 1 too should compose something, and was induced 
by this incident to compose an air in the Chargah measure, as will be mentioned in its 
proper place. ' 

(Jn Wednesday, while taking an early glass, 1 said in sport that every person who 
sang a Tajik air should receive a goblet of wine. In consequence of this, many per- 
sons drank their goblet of wine. About nine in the morning, some persons who were 
sitting in our party under a Tal tree, proposed that every one who sang a Turki song 
should have a goblet of wine, and numbers sang their song, and claimed and received 
their goblet of wine. When the sun mounted high, we went under the orange trees, 
and drank our wine on the banks of the canal. 

^ This seems an easy tribute. It is only about 400 rupees, or L.40. ^ Khaiieli-seliil 

- A bird of the partridge kind. * Derouta is west of Jelalabad, up the river. 

Baber unfortunately did not adhere to this resolution. 

6 
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Next morning I left Dutch, embarked on the raft, and passing Jui Shahi, reached .^aniury \ 
Ater. At Atcr we mounted on horseback, and rode through tlie valley of Nur, till 
we had reached and passed the village of Susan. We halted at Amlch. 

Khwajeh Kilan liad regulated everything at Bajour, and brought the country into 
the best order. As he was a [)rudent and able counsellor, I sent for him that he might 
be along with me, and I gave Shah Mir Hussain the charge of Bajour. On Saturday ,idu\iarv i 
the 22d, I gave Shah Mir Hussain his audience of leave. This day, likewise, I had a 
drinking party at Amleh. 

Next morning it rained heavily. I went from Kuner to Kileh-Keram, where Ma- i 

lek Kuli had a house, and halted at his second son’s house, which was situated ovci- 
looking an orange plantation. As the rain prevented our going out among the orange- 
trees, we had our wine in the house. The rain poured down in torrents. I knew a 
charm, and taught it to Mullah Ali .Jan. He wrote it on four scraps of paper, and hung 
it up to the four points of the comjiass ; the rain ceased that moment, and the sky im- 
mediately began to clear up. 

The following morning I went on board of one raft, and some young men embark- Janimry ! 
ed in another. In Sewad, Bajour, and the neighbouring countries, they make a pe- 
culiar kind of huzeh (or boor). There is a substance which they call khrii composed 
of the tops of certain herbs, and of various drugs. They make it round like a loaf, and 
tlien dry and lay it up. This htm is the essence from which the buzeh (or beer) is 
made. Many of the potions composed of it are w'onderfully exhilarating, but they are 
terribly bitter and ill-tasted. I had thoughts of taking tliis buzeh, but, from its ex- 
treme bittci'ncss, was unable to swallow it : I then took a little maajun. I desired Asas, 

Hassaii Iker(‘k, and Masti, who were in the other raft, to drink some of the potion, 
which they did, and became intoxicated. Hassan Ikerek immediately began to play a 
number of unpleasant freaks. Asas, also, became perfectly drunk ; and performed so 
many disagreeable pranks as to make ns quite uncomfortable ; insomuch, that we had 
thoughts of turning them out of the raft, and of landing them on the opposite side of 
the river, but were prevailed upon by urgent entreaties to desist. 

I have mentioned that I had bestowed Bajour on Shah Mir Hassain, and recalled 
Khwajeh Kilan. Having a high opinion of Khwajeh Kilan as a wise and able coun- 
sellor, I did not wish to prolong his residence in Bajour ; I was of opinion, too, that 
the management of Bajour was now become easier. I met Shah Mir Hassain, as he was 
on bis way to Bajour, at the passage over the river of Kuucr, sent for him, and had some 
conversation with him ; after which I gave him one ol iny own corslets,^ and he took 
leave. When we came opposite to Niirgil, an old man came and begged alms ; the 
people in the raft each gave him something, a robe, a turban, or a sash ; in this way, 
the old man received articles to a considerable amount. About mid- way the raft struck 
on some bad ground. We were much afraid ; but tliough the raft did not sink, Mir 
Muhammed, who guided it, was pitched into the water. We passed that night near 


1 Qlir seems to be the armour used by horsemen. 
2 N 
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A. n. Ater. On Tuesday we came to Mendr&ur.^ K&tlak Kedem^ and his father Doulet 

January 17- Kedem, prepared for us an entertainment. Although the place had nothing beautiful 
to recommend it> yet, to please them, I drank a few glasses of wine, and returned to 
the camp about afternoon prayers. 

January i«. Qj| Wednesday we went and visited the fountain of Gidger.® Gidger is a district 
dependent on the Tiim&n of Mendriur. In this district alone, of all the Lemghan&t 9 
are there any dates. The village stands higher up than the Damenkoh (skirts of the 
hills) ; its date groves lie to the east of it. It is situated on the edge of the date groves, 
in an open space. Six or seven cubits below the fountain, they have built a barricade 
of stones, for retaining tlie water for the purpose of bathing. The water is made to 
run over this bason in such a way as to fall on the heads of those who bathe below. 
The water of this fountain -is extremely soft; if any one bathes in it in winter, his 
limbs at first feel excessively cold, but afterwards, however long he stay in, his sensa- 
tions become altogether agreeable. 

January 19 . Thursday, Shir Khani Turkolani made us alight at his house, and entertained 

us. About noon-day prayers we mounted again, and setting out, reached the fishing- 
houses, or pools, which have been built for taking fish. These fishing-houses liave 
already been described. 

January 20. Qjj Friday we halted near a village under the charge of Mir Mir4n. About evening 
prayers we had a party. 

January 21. Qn Saturday we hunted the hill which lies between Alisheng and Alingar. On one 
fflde the men of Alisheng, and on the other the people of Aling&r, made a ring, and 
drove in the deer from the hill ; numbers of deer were killed. On leaving the chase 
we halted at Alingar, in the Bagh-e-Milk^n, and had a party. The half of one of my 
front teeth had been broken off, and the other half left ; this day, while I was eating, 
the half that had been left also came out. 

January 22. Next morning I mounted, and went and threw a nof^ for fish. It was noon before 
I went to a garden at Alisheng, where we drank wine, 

January 2.3. Next morning Khamzeh Khan, the Malek of Alisheng, having been guilty of many 

crimes, and spilt innocent blood in murder, 1 delivered him up to the avengers^ of 
blood, by whom he was put to death in retaliation. 

January 24. On Tuesday, having read a section of the Koran, I returned for Kabul, by way of 
Yan-bulagh. About afternoon prayers we passed the river at Alghatu.^ At evening 
praym we came to Karanghu, where, having fed our horses and taken a hasty dinner, 
we remounted the instant our horses had finished their barley. 

* In this excursion, Baber seems to have gone north-east till he got into Kuner, then to have floated 
down the river to the junction, and either tracked or rode up to Mendraur. 

* Kendper, in the Persian copy. 

* The Tura is a Ashing-net. 

* This right of private revenge, which forms a part of the law of most rude nations, exists in a miti- 
gated form under the Muhammedan law. The criminal is condemned by the judge, but is delivered up 
It the relations of the person murdered, to be ransomed or put to death as they think fit. 

* The Persian has perhaps Ulugh^nCr, 



SUPPLEMENT, 


CONTAINING 

AN ABRIDGED VIEW OF BABER^S TRANSACTIONS, 

FROM A. H. 926 TO A. H. 932.^ 


Another hiatus here occurs in all the Manuscripts, and extends for a space of nearly 
six years, from the beginning of Sefer A. H. 926, to the beginning of Sefer A.H. 932 ; 
from the end of what is generally called Baber’s second expedition into India, to the be- 
ginning of his fifth and final invasion of that country. The materials for supplying 
this blank are not so copious as might have been expected. Abulfazl, who wrote in Hin- 
dustan, in the reign, and at the court of Baber’s grandson, whose secretary he was, and 
from whom we might therefore have expected the most authentic and ample details of 
Baber’s different invasions of India, treats the march of Baber in 910, when he took 
Kohat, passed through Banu, went down the Sind as far as the territory of Multan, 
and returned to Kabul by Choutiali and Ab-istadeh, as the first the expedition on the 
Cheghanserai, or Kaslikar river, in 913, in his account is the second, probably because 
Baber had, at one period of this expedition, formed the intention of proceeding to Hin- 
dustan, an intention which he did not accomplish ; and the expedition to Behreh in 
925, is the third : Of the fourth, he acknowledges that he had not been able to get any 
account ; an acknowledgment which, at the same time that it shows the uncertainty of 
tradition, seems also to prove that Abulfazl, who on other occasions follows the Memoirs 
of Baber, had them in exactly the same imperfect state in which they have come down 
to our times ; and the recapitulation of previous events which the Memoirs themselves 
contain, in the beginning of the account of the transactions of the year 932 of the He- 
jira, seems to confirm the same supposition ; since, had an account of all the transac- 
tions of the six preceding years been given by way of journal, it would have rendered 
the recapitulation, by which the history of that year is prefaced, altogether unneces- 
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A. 1). ir»05 


A. 1>. l.'iOJ 


A. I). irilO. 


1 From the end of January 1520, to the middle of November 1525. This interval, in the west, waa 
distinguished by the progress of the Reformation under Luther ; the taking of Belgrade and Rhodes by 
Soliman the Magnificent ; and by the battle of Pavia. In America, Cortea conquered Mexico. 

2 See Akbemameh, vol. I. MS. 
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sary. It is plain, however, that Baber regarded his expedition into Bliira, or Behreh, 
in A. H. 925, not as his third, but as his first expedition into Hindustan ; so that the 
ignorance of Ahulfazl was greater than he himself supposed. 

The expedition against the Yuscfzais and refractory Afghans, which is described by 
Baber in the end of the year 925, and from which lie was recalled by the events in 
Badakhshan, is regarded by Ferishta as his second* expedition into Hindustan; but 
Baber himself does not intimate that he had any intention at that time of crossing the 
Indus. It appears, however, that Peshawer, or Bekrain, as well as a great part of the 
country west of the Indus, were anciently regarded as belonging to India ; whence the 
inaccuracy apparent on this subject among the writers of Hindustan, may perhaps in 
part proceed. Indeed, Baber himself informs us, that Kandahar was formerly regard- 
ed as the boundary between Hindustan and Khorasan. I am not, however, convinced 
that Baber reckoned this as one of his invasions of Hindustan. 

Bailor’s third expedition against Hindustan a])pearR to have been made A. H. 926. 
In his way through Bhira he inflicted punishment on those wlio liad formerly joined 
him, but who had afterwards been seduced to revolt and to c\p<‘l his officers. He 
drove from the country some Afghans, while he put to death and made prisoners a 
number of others, to the great relief of the peasantry and labouring classes, whom tliey 
had oppressed. He advanced to Sialkot, the inhabitants of which submitted and saved 
their possessions ; but the inhabitants of Syedpur, who resisted, were put to tlic sword, 
their wives and children carried into captivity, and all their property plundered. Ba- 
ber at this time received information that his territories had been invaded on the side 
of Kandahar by Shah Beg, which obliged him to interrupt his exjiedition, and to 
return to the defence of his dominions. He soon drove Shah Beg from the field, and 
shut him up in his capital, which lie kept in a state of jiartial blockade for nearly throe 
years. For the reduction of Kandahar, which was a place of great strength, he ap- 
pears to have trusted more to the effects of his annuaP invasions in wasting and ruin- 
ing the surrounding country, than to the operations of an active siege. 

The events which had occurred, proved to him the necessity of leaving his own ter- 
ritories quiet and protected, before he ventured upon foreign conquests. In the course 
of the year 927 of the Hejira, having rectiived information of the death of Khan Mirza^' 
in Badakhshan, he bestowed that country on Humaiun Mirza, his eldest son. The same 
year lie again entered the territories of Shah Beg, and reduced him to great distress. 

The following year, 928, seems to have been marked by the final reduction of Kan- 
dahar. Shah Beg had retired towards Shal,'* Dour, and Siwistan, and in the end con- 

^ Khafi Khan describes Baber as having, in his second expedition, advanced towards Sirhind, Mul- 
tan, and Lahore; but as he, in common with all other authors, fixes Baber’s third invasion in A.II. 926, 
this supposition, independent of other objections, is incompatible with ttie chronology of the Memoirs. 

2 See Ferishta's General History of Hindustan, translated by Dow, vol. II. p. Ifll, and the Tarikhe 
Khafi Khan, \ol II. MS. 

* The period of Khan Mirza's death is very uncertain. Ahulfazl says it occiurcd A. H. P17. Khafi 
Khan setms to fix it in 915. Ferishta inentioiis it as occurring about 926, It must have happened either 
in that or the succeeding year. 

* This 18 not Zemiu-Dawer, west of the Helmeiid, but Dour, a district lying in the Sulimani hills, 
westof Ban u, and south of Khost. 
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'quered the kingdom of Sind.^ Baber pursuing his successes, occupied the country of 
Germslr along the Helmend, which had been part of the dominions of Shah Beg. The 
year 929 he occupied in various expeditions within his own territories, in checking a. I). 
the refractory Afghans, and in introducing some degree of order and arrangement into 
the affairs of his government. 

The invasion of Hindustan had long been the favourite object of Baber’s ambition, state of 
The Uzbeks had established themselves in too great force in Maweralnaher to leave 
him any hopes of expelling them. Khorasan had been occupied by the Sefvi dynasty 
of Persian kings, who were now in the height of their power and glory ; while the 
provinces of Hindustan, which in all ages have been an easy prey to the rapacity of 
every invader, afforded the prospect of a rich and a splendid conquest. The moment 
was every way favourable to such an attempt. The empire of Delhi was not then 
what it afterwards became under Akber or Aurcngzeb, nor even what it had been 
under Muhammed Ghori or Alaudin Khilji. For some time past, it had been in the 
hands of Afghan invaders. The reign of Ibrahim had been an unvaried scene of con- 
fusion and revolts. His haughty and cruel temper, joined to the impolitic arrogance 
with which he had treated the Afghan nobles, who considered themselves as having 
raised his family to the throne, and as being still placed not very far below it, had 
completely alienated their affections. Many of his discontented nobles had retired be- 
yond the Ganges, and the whole eastern provinces, from Bedaun to Behtlr, were in the 
hands of rebels, who occupied Beh^r itself. So extensive had the defection become, 
that his dominions did not extend much beyond Delhi, Agra, the Doab, Bi&na, and 
Chanderi. Bengal had still its own sovereign, as well as Malwa and Guzerat. The Raj- 
})ut Princes, from Mewat to Udipur, had joined in a confederacy, of which Rana Sanka, 
the Prince of Udipur, was at the head. The Penjab was held by Doulet Khan, and 
his sons Ghazi Khan, and Dilawer Khan, who, Afghans themselves, were alarmed at 
the fate of the Afghan nobles in other parts of the empire, and eager to deliver them- 
selves from the power of the emperor ; persuaded that it was safer to rebel than to 
(Mmtinue in subjection to a prince whose violent and unrelenting disposition, adding 
new terrors to the harsh maxims of his government, had destroyed all confidence in 
him. Guided by their fears, they sent envoys to offer their allegiance to Baber, and 
to beseech him to march to their succour. No circumstance could have been more in 
unison with his wishes. He made instant preparations for the expedition, and entered jJabtr li*. 
Hindustan for the fourth time. llmdustAn. 

He marched by the country of the Gakers, whom he reduced to obedience. Behar n. 9 :^^. 
Khan Lodi, Mobarek Khan Lodi, and some other Afghan Amirs, who were still in the 
interest of Ibr^iim, or who disliked the arrival of a foreign enemy, collected a large pcdition. 
body of Afghans, and gave him battle as he approached Lahore, the capital of the pro- 
rince. The Afghans were defeated, and the conquerors, elated with their success, and 
enraged at the obstinacy of the resistance, plundered and burned the bazar and town Burns 
of Lahore. He next advanced to Debalpur, the garrison of which holding out, the 
place was stormed, and a general massacre ensued. 

* Shah Beg is said to have died 22d Shaban, 9*^8 — 17th July, A. D. 1522 * 
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At Debalp&r he was joined by Doulet Khan, and his sons Ghazi Khan^ and Dil&wer 
Kliau, who, after their revolt, had been compelled to seek refuge among the Baluches. 
They informed him that Ismael Jilwini was Ipng on the side of a rising ground near 
Sitara, with a large body of troops, intending to harass him in his advance, and that it 
would be expedient to send a detachment to disperse them. Baber was making pre* 
parations for acting in conformity with this advice, when bo was secretly informed by 
Dilawer Khan that it was given with a treacherous intention, Doulet Khan being very 
desirous of dividing Baber’s army in order to serve his own purposes. Baber was soon 
after convinced, or pretended to be convinced, from concurring circumstances, of the 
truth of this information, and threw Doulet Khan and Ghazi Khan into prison. He 
was soon, however, prevailed on to release them, and gave them in Jagir^ the town of 
Sultanpur, which the father had built, with its dependencies. They were afterwards 
permitted to repair to it, where they employed their time in preparing everything for 
a revolt, and soon after fled, but took shelter in the bill-country to the east of the 
Penjab. Baber, on receiving the news of this event, sent for Dilawer Khan, gave him 
possession of their estates, and loaded him with favours. This revolt of a man of such 
influence in the Penjab as Doulet Khan, with other adverse circumstances, made it 
inexpedient for him to advance to Delhi, so that he fell back on Lahore, after he had 
crossed the Satlej and proceeded as far as Sirhend. He soon after found it necessary 
to return to Kabul. He had now, however, gained a permanent footing beyond the 
Indus, and parcelled out the different districts among his most trusty oifleers, or such 
great men of the country as it was necessary to conciliate. In the course of this in- 
vasion he had been joined by Sultan Alacddin, a brother of the Emperor Ibrahim. On 
him Baber bestowed Debalpur, and probably flattered him with hoj^s of the succes- 
sion to the empire of Hindustan. He now left witli him Baba Kishkeh, one of his 
favourite officers, to watch him, and retain him in his duty. He appointed Mir 
Abdalaziz to the charge of Lahore, Khosrou Gokult^h to Sialkot, and Muhammed Ali 
Tajik to Kilanur.- 

Scarcely liad Baber recrossed the Indus, when Doulet Khan and Ghazi Khan issued 
from their retreat in the hills, resumed possession of Sultanpur, by vigorous exer- 
tions, succeeded in making Dilawer Khan prisoner, and detained him in close custody. 
Their army rapidly increased, and they advanced to Debalpur, where they defeated 
Sultan Alaeddin, who escaped and fled to Kabul. B&ba Kishkeh repaired to Lahore, 
which was the head-quarters of the Turki army. Doulet Khan, encouraged by his 
first successes, sent five thousand Afghans against Sialkot, in hopes of reducing the 
place : but Mir Abdalaziz having marched from Lahore, with a detachment of Baber’s 
troops, encountered the Afghans, and completely defeated them. 

Sultan Ibrahim had now leisure to collect an army, which he sent against Doulet 
Klian, for the purpose of reducing him to obedience ; but so successful were the in- 
trigues of Doulet Khan in the imperial camp, that he contrived to gain over the gene- 
ral, and the army was completely broken up. 

^ A .Tagir is a grant of lands to be held imnaediately of the sovereign, often with extensive privileges. 

* See Fcribhta and KhH Khan. 
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The crafty old politician soon after learned that Sultan Al&eddin had been favour- 
ably received at Kabul by Baber, who being himself obliged to march to the relief of 
Balkh, which was besieged by the Uzbeks, had sent Aladdin into Hindustan, with 
orders to his generals there to accompany him in his march against Delhi, for tlie 
purpose of placing him on the throne of the empire. Doulet Khan instantly wrote to 
Sultan Alaeddin, whose talents appear to have been but slender, congratulating him 
on the success of his negotiations, and assuring him that he was the very person whom 
Doulet Khan was most anxious to see placed on the throne. These assurances were 
accompanied by a deed of allegiance, under the seal of his ELazis and Chiefs. Sultan 
Alaeddin, on reaching Lahore, informed Baber’s generals that they were ordered to 
accompany him to Delhi, and that Ghazi Khan, Doulet Khan’s son, was to join them 
with his army, and to assist them in the expedition. To this Baber’s Begs objected. 
They declared that they had no confidence in Ghazi Khan or his father, with whom 
both Aladdin and themselves had recently been in a state of war; and that he 
must give hostages before they could place any confidence in him. Their remon- 
strances, however, were unavailing. Alaeddin made a treaty with Doulet Khan, 
ceding to him all the Penjab ; while it was agreed that Alaeddin should have Delhi, 
Agra, and the other dominions of the empire in that quarter ; and that Haji Khan, 
a son of Doulet Khan, should march with a large body of troops in his army. Dila- 
wer Khan, who had but recently escaped from his rigid confinement, joined Alaeddin. 
Ferishta says, that Baber’s officers who remained in the Penjab, bargained that their 
master should have all the country north-west of the Indus, a circumstance not men* 
tioned by Baber himself, whose narrative never alludes to the claims of Aladdin, in 
whose name ^ he appears at first to have marched against Ibr&him. He probably ima- 
gined that Alaeddin’s breach of faith, and subsequent treaty with Doulet Khan, had 
cancelled all their engagements. 

Alaeddin’s army, in its advance, was joined by many Amirs of rank, and, by the 
time it reached Delhi, could muster forty thousand horse. The siege of Delhi, the 
defeat of Aladdin, and the events that followed, are detailed by Baber himself in his 
Memoirs, as he was not informed of them till he was considerably advanced in his fifth 
invasion of Hindustan, with which his narrative recommences. 

^ Compare Baber s Memoirs, anno 932, the Akbernameh of Abulfazl, the Tarikhe Kh^ Khan, and 
Ferishta. 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 932. 

On Friday, the Ist of Sefer, in the year 932, when the sun was in Sagittarius,* 1 
set out on my march to invade Hindustan. Having crossed the hill of Yek-leugeh,^ 
we halted in a valley which lies west of the river of Deh Yakub. At this place Abdal 
Maluk Korchi, who, seven or eight months before, had gone on an embassy to Sultan 
Said Khan,- returned to me, accompanied by Yangi Beg, a foster brother of the Klian. 
He brought me privately letters from the Khanims,'* as well as the Khan, with presents 
and prayers for my well-being. 1 halted here two days for the purpose of collecting 
my army ; after which we marched, and, one night intervening, halted at Bad&m- 
Cheshmeh. At this station 1 took a maajun. 

On Wednesday, when were coming to our ground at Barik-ab, the brothers of Nur 
Beg, who had remained behind in Hindustan, arrived, bringing to the amount of 
twenty thousand shahrokhis, in gold, in ashrefis and tenkis, which Khwajeh Hus- 
sain, Diwan of Lahore, had sent by them. The greater part of this sum 1 dispatched 
through Mulla Ahmed, one ol' tile chief men of Balkh, to serve my interests in that 
quarter. 

On Friday the 8th, on halting at Gendemek, I had rather a severe defluxion, but, 
by the mercy of God, it passed off without any bad effects. 

On Saturday, I halted at the Bagh-e-Vafa. Here I was forced to wait some days for 
Humaiun^ and the army that was with him. In these Memoirs, I have already re- 
peatedly described the limits and extent of the Bagh-e-Vafa, its beauty, and elegance. 
The garden was in great glory. No one can view it without acknowledging what a 

^ A kotab or hill, on the way to B6t-kh^k. ^ The chief of Kiishghur. 

' These were probably Khub-nigS,r-Khanuin, his aunt, who was the mother of the wife of Sultan Saul 
Khan, Sultan Nigar-Khanum, another of his aunts, and her daughter, who had married Rashid Sultan, 
Sultan Said's son. 

‘ About E.IOOO sterling. Nothing can afford a stronger proof of the scarcity of specie in Kabul than 
this appropriation of so small a sum. The Tenki, or Tengi, is a small silver coin of the value of about 
iivepencc. The name of Ashrefi is applied to the gold roohur, which is worth about a guinea and a half. 
It is applied, however, to gold coins of various magnitude and value. 

Humaiun yras now in his eighteenth year. 


4 
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charming place it is. During the few days that we staid there, we drank a great 
quantity of wine at every sitting, and took regularly our morning cup. When I had 
no drinking parties,^ I had maajun parties.* In consequence of Humaiun’s delay beyond 
the appointed time, I wrote him sharp letters, taking him severely to task, and giving 
him many hard names. 

On Sunday, the 17th of Sefcr, I had taken my morning draught, when Humaiiin 
arrived. I spoke to him with considerable severity on account of his long delay. 
Khwajeh Kilan too arrived tliis day from Ghazni. That same evening, being the eve 
of Monday, we marched, and halted at a new garden, which I had laid out between 
Sultan-pur and Khwajeh-Rustam. 

On Wednesday, we marched thence, when I embarked on a raft, on which I pro- Dcf- 
cceded down the river, drinking all the way till we reached Kosh-Gumbez, where 1 
landed and joined the camp. 

Next morning, after putting the troops in motion, I again embarked on a raft, and I>cc. 7- 
took a maajun. We had always been accustomed to halt at Kerik Ai*ik. On coming over 
against Kerik Arik, though we looked out in every direction, not a trace of the camp, 
nor of our horses, was visible. It came into my head, that, as Germ-Cheshmeh was 
near at hand, and was a shady, sheltered spot, the army had probably halted there. 

I therefore went on to that place. On coming near Germ-Cheshmeh, the day was far 
spent. Without stopping there, I went on all next night and day, having only made Dec. s. 
them bring the raft to an anchor, while I look a sleep. About the time of eai’ly morn- 
ing prayers, we landed at Yedeh-bir, and at sunrise the troops began to make their 
appearance coming in. They had been for two days encamped in the territory of Ke- 
rik- Arik, though we had not observed them. There happened to be in the boat a good 
many men who wrote verses, such as Sheikh Abul-wajid, Sheikh Zin, Mulla Ali Jan, 

Terdi Beg Khaksir, and several others. During the party, the following verse of 
Muhammed Salikh was repeated, — 

iVjfttfw.— «What can one do to regulate his thoughts, with a mistress possessed of every blandishment ^ 

Where you are, how is it possible for our thoughts to wander to another ? 

It was agreed that every one should make an extempore couplet to the same rhyme 
and measure. Every one accordingly repeated his verse. As we had been very merry 
at Mulla Ali Jaif s expense, I repeated the following extempore satirical verses,— 

What can one do with a drunken sot like you ? 

What can be done with one foolish as a she-ass ? * 

Before this, whatever had come into ray head, good or bad, in sport or jest, if ^ 
turned it into verse for amusement, how bad or contemptible soever t e 
I had always committed it to writing. On the present occasion, w en a compose 


' I Baber unfortunately did not give up the use of wine at forty, as he had once 
4 The maajun, it will be recollected, is a medicated confection, which produces 
3 It may be almost needless to observe, that the rhyme, measure, and play o wor ^ ^ ^ 

these verses a great similarity to the former, which is totally wanting in the tran • > 

kind of parody of them. 

20 
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A. ]/. 1525 . these lines, my mind led me to reflections, and my heart was struck with regret, that 
a tongue which could repeat the sublimest productions, should bestow any trouble on 
such unworthy verses ; that it was melancholy that a heart, elevated to nobler concep- 
tions, should submit to occupy itself with these meaner and despicable fancies. From 
Baber re- that time forward, I religiously abstained from satirical or vituperative poetry. At the 
aatinSl time of repeating this couplet, 1 had not formed my resolution, nor considered how 
poetry. objectionable the practice was. 

A day or two after, when we halted at Bekr^m,^ I had a defluxioii and fever ; the 
deduxion was attended with a cough, and every time that I coughed I brought up blood. 
I knew whence this indisposition proceeded, and what conduct had brought on this 
chastisement. 

(Arabic.) — Then every one who fails and breaks his promise, that promise avenges its breach on his 
life ; and he who adheres to his promises to God, God bestows on him boundless blessings. 

( Turki verse .) — What can I do with you, 0 my tongue ? 

On your account I am covered with blood within : 

How long, in this strain of satire, will you delight to compose verses. 

One of which is impure, and another lying ? 

If you say. Let me not sufter from this crime, — 

Then turn your reins, and shun tlie field. 

(Arabic.) — 0 my Creator, I have tyrannized over my soul ; and, if Thou art not bountiful unto me, 
of a truth I shall be of the number of the accursed. 

I now once more composed myself to penitence and self-control ; I resolved to ab- 
stain from this kind of idle thoughts, and from such unsuitable amusements, and to 
break my pen. Such chastenings from the throne of the Almighty, on rebellious ser- 
vants, are mighty graces ; and every servant who feels and benefits from such chastise- 
ments, has cause to regard them as overflowing mercies. 

Dec. 9. Marching thence, I halted at Ali Mesjid. On account of the smaHness of the en- 
^^iTwajid ground at this place, I was always accustomed to take up my quarters on an 

* adjoining eminence ; the troops all took their ground in the valley. As the hillock 
on which I pitched my tents commanded the neighbouring grounds, the blaze from 
the fires of the people in the camp below was wonderfully brilliant and beautiful. It 
was certainly owing to this circumstance that every time that 1 halted in this ground 
I drank wine. 

Dec. IS. I took a maajun before sunrise, and we continued our march. That day I fasted. 
Beki^. continued our march till we came near Bekr^m, and then halted. Next morning 

Dec. 11. continued halting in the same station, and I went out to hunt the rhinoceros. We 
crossed the Sid.h-Ab,^ in front of Bekram, and formed our ring lower down the river. 
Rhinoceros When we had gone a short way, a man came after us with notice, that a rhinoceros 
had entered a little wood near Bekr&m, and that they had surrounded the wood, and 
were waiting for us. We immediately proceeded towards the wood at full gallop, and 
cast a ring round it. Instantly, on our raising the shout, the rhinoceros issued out into 
the plain, and took to flight. Hnmhifln, and those who had come from the same 
quarter, never having seen a rhinoceros before,, were greatly amused. They followed 
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it for nearly a kos, shot many arrows at it, and finally brought it down. This rhino- 
ceros did not make a good set at any person, or any horse. They afterwards killed an- 
other rhinoceros. I had often amused myself with conjecturing how an elephant and 
rhinoceros would behave if brought to face each other ; on this occasion the ele])hant- 
keepers brought out the elephants, so that one elephant fell right in with the rhino- 
ceros. As soon as the elephant-drivers put their beasts in motion, the rhinoceros would 
not come up, but immediately ran off in another direction. 

This day, when we staid at Bekrara, 1 sent for several Begs and noblemen who were 
about my person, ^ well as for the paymasters and Diwans, and having nominated six 
or seven of them as superintendants, appointed them to attend at the Nil&b passage, to 
conduct the embarkation, to take down the name of every man in the army one by one, 
and to inspect them. That same night I had a defluxion and fever. The defluxioii 
ended in a cough ; every time that 1 coughed I spit blood ; 1 w^as considerably alarmed ; 
but, praise be to God ! it went off in two or three days. 

We made two marches from Bekram; and after the third, on Thursday the 26th, Dec. 12. 
we encamped on the banks of the river Sind. * 

On Saturday, the 1st day of the first Rebi, we passed the Sind; and having also Dcr. i(>. 
crossed the river of Kech-kot,^ halted on its banks. The Begs, paymasters, and Di- 
wans, who had been placed to superintend the embarkation, brought me the return of 
the troops who were on the service. Great and small, good and bad, servants and no 
servants, they amounted to twelve thousand persons. 

This year there was a deficiency of rain in the lower grounds, whereas there had been proceeds b> 
a sufficient quantity in the highlands. To secure a proper supply of corn, we advanced 
along the skirts of the hills towards Sialkot.^ On coming opposite to the country of 
tlie Gakers, in the bed of a brook, we found in several places a quantity of standing 
water. These waters were entirely frozen over. Although there was not much of it, 
the ice was in general a span in thickness. In Hindustan such ice is uncommon. 

We met with it here ; but, during all the years ^ that I have been in Hindust&n, 1 liave 
in no other instance met with any trace of ice or snow. 

Advancing five marches from the Sind, tlm sixth brought us close by the hill of Jud, Dec* 
below the hill of Balin&t-jogi, 011 the banks of a river, at the station of Bakialan, where 
we encamped. 

Next morning we halted in the same encampment, for the purpose of allowing the Dec. 2 ,i. 
troops to procure grain. That day I drank spirits.^ Mulla Muhammed Parghari told 
us a great many stories. I have seldom seen him so talkative. Mulla Shems was 
genenUjiy riotous in his cups, and, when once affected, he continued noisy and trouble- 
some from morning till night. 

The slaves and servants, and men of all descriptions, that had gone to bring in grain, 
instead of employing themselves in searching for grain, went confusedly and unre- 
strained over bill , wood, and dingle, making a number of prisoners ; in consequence of 
wluch Gichgineh Tunkit&r and some others of our men were cut off. 

^ The HarO, or Hurroo. 

2 Si^ot lies on the east of the €hen^b river, below the mountains. 

* This passage must have been written not long before Baber’s death. * Arak. 
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Marching thence, we halted, after passing the river Behat, below Jilem,^ by the 
ford. Wali KAzlI, who held the Pergannas of Blmragiri and Akerbidehphr, and who 
had been ordered to assist in the defence of JSialkot, arrived and waited on me at this 
place. 1 was displeased, and chided him for not remaining in Si&lkot.^ He excused 
himself by informing me, that he had left it in order to repair to his Perganna, and that 
Kbosrou Gokultash, on leaving Sidlkot, had given him no intimation of his intention. 
I listened to his excuse, but asked him, As you did not remain in Si&lkot to defend 
it, why did you not repair to Lahore, and join the rest of the Begs ?” He had no good 
answer to make ; but as we were near about entering upon action, I overlooked his 
offence. From this encampment I sent forward Syed Tufan and Syed Sachin, giving 
each of them a spare horse, with directions to push on with all speed to Lahore, and 
to enjoin our troops in that city not to fight, but to form a junction with me at 
SilQkot or Perserur. The general report was, that Gh&zi Khan had collected an army 
of thirty or forty thousand men ; that Doulet Khan, old as he was, had buckled on two 
swords ; and that they would certainly try the fate of a battle. I recollected the pro- 
verb which says. Ten friends are better than nine. That no advantage might be lost, 
I judged it most advisable, before fighting, to form a junction with the detachment of 
my army that was in Lahore. I therefore sent on messengers with instructions to 
the Amirs, and at the second march reached the banks of the river Chenab,® where 1 
encamped. I rode on towards BehlulpOir, which is an imperial domain, and surveyed 
it on every side. Its castle stands on the banks of the Chenab, upon an elevated 
ravine. It pleased me extremely, and 1 formed a plan of transferring the population 
i)f SiMkot to this place. God willing, as soon as 1 find leisure, I will complete my 
project. I returned from Behlulpfir to the camp in a boat, and had a party ; some 
drank arak,^ some buzeh, and some took maajiin. I landed from the boat about bed- 
time prayers, and we drank a little in my pavilion. I halted one day on the banks of 
the river to rest our horses. 

On Friday, the 14th of the first Robi, we arrived at Si&lkot. Every time that I have 
entered Hindustan, the Jets^ and Gujers have regularly poured down in prodigious 
numbers, from their hills and wilds, in order to carry oflF oxen and buffaloes. These 
were the wretches that really inflicted the chief hardships, and were guilty of the se- 
verest oppression on the country. These districts, in former times, had been in a state 
of revolt, and yielded very little revenue that could bo come at. On the present occa- 
sion, when I had reduced the whole of the neighbouring districts to subjection, they 
began to repeat their practices. As my poor people were on their way from Sid.lkot 
to the camp, hungry and naked, indigent and in distress, they were fallen upon by the 


1 Jilem lies on the east bank of the Behat or Jilem river, about SO miles west from Bemher. 

’ Sialkot may be about £0 miles S. £. from Jilem. ^ The Acesines. 

* The name Arak is applied to any spirituous distilled liquor. The bOseh is a liquor like ale, brewed 
from millet or other grain ; it is said to be bitter and ill tasted, and is very beady. 

5 The Jets or Jats are the Mahommedan peasantry of the PenJ^ib, the banks of the Indus, Siwistan, 
&c. and must not be confounded with the J&ts, a powerful Hindu tribe to the west of the Jumna, about 
Agra, &c. and which occupies a subordinate station in the country of the HiypOts. 
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road with loud shouts and plundered.^ I sought out the persons guilty of this outrage, 
discovered them, and ordered two or three of the number to be cut in pieces. 

At this same station a merchant arrived, who brought us the news of the defeat of Receive* 
Alim Khan by Sultan Ibr&him. The particulars are as follows. Alim Khan,^ after 
taking leave of me, had marched forward in spite of the scorching heat of the weather, AbmKhan. 
and had reached Lahore, having, without any consideration for those who accompanied 
him, gone two stages every march. At the very moment that Alim Khan took leave. Account* 
the whole Sultans and Khans of the Uzbeks had advanced and blockaded Balkh ; so 
that, immediately on his departure for Hindustan, I was obliged to set out for that tronw*. 
city. Alim Khan, on reaching Lahore, insisted with such of my Begs as were in Hin- 
dustdn, that the Emperor had ordered them to march to his assistance, and that they 
must accordingly accompany him ; that it had been concerted that Ghazi Khan should Alim Khait 
likewise join him, and that they were all in conjunction to march upon Delhi and 
Agra. The Begs answered, that, situated as things were, they could not accompany 
Ghazi Khan with any kind of confidence ; but that, if ho sent to court his younger 
brother Haji Khan, with his son, or placed them in Lahore as hostages, their instruc- 
tions would then leave them at liberty to march along with him ; that otherwise they 
could not ; tliat it was only the other day that Alim Khan had fought and been defeated 
by Ghazi Khan, so that no mutual confidence W’as to be looked for between them; 
and that, altogether, it was by no means advisable for Alim Khan to let Ghazi Khan 
accompany him in the expedition. Whatever expostulations of this nature they em- 
ployed, in order to dissuade Alim Khan from prosecuting his plan, were all ineffectual. 

He sent his son Shir Klian to confer with Doulet Khan and Ghazi Khan, and the par- 
ties themselves afterwards met. Dilfl,wer Khan, who had been in confinement very 
recently, and who had escaped from custody and come to Lahore only two or three 
months before, was likewise associated with them. MahmM Khan Khan-Jeh&n, to 
whom the custody of Lahore had been intrusted, was also pressed into their measures. 

In a word, it was in the end definitively arranged among them, that Doulet Khan and 
Ghazi Khan should take under their orders all the Begs who had been left in Hindus- 
tan, and should, at the same time, themselves assume the government of all the adja- 
cent territories while Dilawer Khan and HAji Khan were to accompany Alim Khan, 
and occupy the whole of the country about Delhi and Agra and in that neighbourhood, *^^archc* 
Ism&el Jilwani and a number of other Amirs, waited on Alim Khan, and acknowledged 
him. He now proceeded towards Delhi without delay, by forced marches. On reach- 
ing Inderi, Suleman Sfaeikhzfideh came and likewise joined him. The numbers of the 
confederate army now amounted to thirty or forty thousand men. They laid siege to and bewet?e-< 
Delhi, but were unable either to take the place by storm or to reduce it by famine. 

Sultan Ibr&bim, as soon as he heard that they had collected an army, and invaded his 
dominions, led his troops to oppose them. Having notice of his march as he approached, 
they raised the siege and advanced to meet him. The confederates concurred in opi- 
nion, that if the battle was fought in the day time, the Afghans, from regard to their 

1 The people alluded to were probably tbe TQrki garrison of Si&lkot. 

^ Alim Khan is AllUddin Khan. 3 That is, in the Penj&b, or near Lahore. 
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reputation with their countrymen, would not flee ; but that if the attack was made by 
night, the night is dark, and no one seeing another, each chief would shift for himself. 
Resolving, therefore, to attempt a night surprise, they mounted to proceed against the 
enemy, who were six kos' off. Twice did they mount their horses at noon, and con- 
tinue mounted till the second or third watch of the night, without going either back or 
forward, not being able to come to a resolution, or agree among themselves. The third 
^lapiises time they set out for their surprise, when only one watch of the night remained. Their 
sult^*lbta- plan was for the party merely to set fire to the tents and pavilions, and to attempt no- 
him ; thing farther. They accordingly advanced and set fire to the tents during the last 
watch of tlic night, at the same time shouting the war-cry. Jilil Khan Jighet, and 
several other Amirs, came over, and acknowledged Alim Khan. Sultan Ibr&him, at- 
tended by a body of men, composed of his own tribe and family, did not move from 
the royal pavilion, but continued steady in the same place till morning. By this time, 
the troops who accompanied Alim Khan were dispersed, being busy plundering and 
pillaging. Sultan Ibrahim’s troops perceived that the enemy were not in great force, 
and immediately moved forward from the station which they had kept, though very 
few in number, and having only a single elephant ; but no sooner had the elephant 
come up, than Alim Khan’s men took to flight, without attempting to keep their ground. 
j»ut i'. de- In the course of his flight Alim Khan crossed over to the Doab side of the river, and 
Teatff! again recrossed it towards Panipat, on reaching which place he contrived by a strata- 
gem to get three or four laks- from Mia Sulemin, '^ and went on his way. Ismael Jil- 
waui, Babin, and Jilal Khan, the eldest son of Alim Khan, separating from him, be- 
took themselves to the Do^). A small part of the army which Alim Khan had col- 
lected, such as Seifeddin Deria Khan, Mahmud Khan Khan-JehA.n, Sheikh Jemal 
Fermuli, and some others, deserted before the battle and joined IbrA^him. Alim Khan 
and Dil4wer Khan, with Haji Khan, after passing Sehrind, heard of my approach, and 
that I had taken Milwat; whereupon Dilawer Khan, who had always been attached to 
ray interests, and had been detained three or four months in prison on my accc^unt, 
*^eparated from the others, came on by way of Sultanpur and Kochi, and waited upon 
me in the neighbourhood of Milwat, throe or four days after the taking of that town. 
Alim Klmn and Haji Khan having passed the river Satlet, ^ at length reached Kin- 
kiiteh, the name of a strong castle in the hills between Dun and the plain, and threw 
themselves into it. One of my detachments, consisting of Afghd^ns and Hazd^ras, hap- 
pening to come up, blockaded them, and had nearly succeeded in taking the castle, 
strong as it was, ^ing only prevented by the approach of night. These noblemen then 
made an attempt to leave it, but some of their horses having fallen in the gateway, 
they could not get out. Some d^diants that were along with them were pushed for- 
ward, and trampled upon and kdled a number of the horses. Although unable to escape 
on horseback, they left the place during a dark night on loot, and after incredible suf- 
ferings, joined Ghari Khan, who, in the course of his flight, finding that he could not 
get refuge in Milwat, had directed his course towards the hills, where they met. Ghazi 
Khan did not give Alim Khan a very friendly reception, which induced him to wait 


' Perhaps nine miles. 

' Probably a rich shroff or banker. 


8 £760 or £1000 ; but perhaps they were laka of rupees. 
* The Sadej. 
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on me, below Dun, in the neighbourhood of Pelhiir, where be came and tendered me 
his allegiance. While I was at Sialkot, some of the troops whom I had left in Lahore 
arrived to inform me, that they would all be up by the morning. 

Next morning I marched, and halted at Perserdr, where Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, 
Khwajeh Hussain, and some others, ^ accordingly came and waited on me. As the J^al^hes 
enemy’s camp was on the banks of the RAvi, - towards Lahore, I sent out Bujkeh with ir. 
his party to reconnoitre and bring in intelligence. About the end of the third watch 
of the night they came back with information, that the enemy, immediately on getting 
notice of their approach, had fled away in consternation, every man shifting for him- 
self. 

On the following morning, leaving Shah Mir Hussain, and some other officers, to Dec. :ii. 
guard the camp and baggage, I separated from them, and pushed on with all possible 
speed. We reached Kilaniir about the middle of afternoon prayers, and halted. 
Muliammed Sultan Mirza, Adil Sultan, and the other Amirs, came here and waited 
on me. 


Marching before day-break from Kilanur,-^ we discovered on the road certain traces 
tliat Ghazi Khan and the fugitives were not far off. Muhammedl and Ahmedi, with 
several of the Begs about my person, whom I had recently at Kabul promoted to the 
rank of Beg, were detached to pursue the fugitives, without halting. Their orders 
were, that, if they could overtake the flying enemy, it was well ; but, if not, that they 
should carefully guard every approach and issue of the fort of Milwat, that the gar- 
rison might not be able to effect their escape. Ghazi Khan was the object that I 
principally aimed at in these instructions. Having sent forward this detachment 
under the Begs, we crossed the river Blah opposite to Kanwahin, and there halted. 
From thence, after three marches, we encamped in the mouth of the valley in which 
lies the fort of Milwat. The Begs, who had arrived before us, and the Amirs of Hin- 
dustan, were directed to encamp and lay close siege to the fort. Ismael Khan, who 
was Doulet Khan’s grandson, (being the son of Ali Khan, Doulet Klian’s eldest son,) 
ha^ang arrived in our quarters, was sent into the fort to offer terms of capitulation, 
and with a message in which we mingled promises and threats. On Friday 1 made 
the camp advance, and take ground half a kos nearer. I myself went out, reconnoi- 
tred the fort, and after having assigned to the right and left wing, and to the centre, 
their respective stations, returned back to the camp. 

Doulet ELhan now sent a person to inform me, that Ghazi Khan had escaped and fled 
to the hills ; but that if I would excuse his own oflences, he would come as a slave and 
deliver up the place. I therefore sent KhwAjeh Mir Miran to confirm him in his reso- 
lution, and to bring him out. His son Ali Khan accompanied that officer. In order 
to expose the rudeness and stupidity of the old man, I directed him to take care that 
Doulet Khan should come out with the same two swords hung round his neck, which 
he had hung by his side to meet me in combat. When matters had come this length, 


January I, 
152G. 


Crosses the 
Blah. 

January 2, 
3, and 4. 
Blockade*; 
Milwat ; 


which IS 
surrendered 
by Doulet 
Khan ; 


1 These noblemen had been left with a body of troops to defend the Fenjab. 

2 Tlie Ravi, or Hydraotes, which is the middle river of the five that compose the Fepjfih, is the river 
on which Lahore stands. 

3 Kilanur lies about half way between the Rdvi and Biah. 
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January 8. 


lie still contrived frivolous pretexts for delay, but was at length brought out. 1 
ordered the two swords to be taken frpm his neck. When he came to offer me his obei* 
sauce, he affected delays in bowing ; I directed them to push his leg and make him 
bow. I then made him sit down before me, and desired a man who understood the 
Hindustani language to explain to him what I said, sentence by sentence, in order to 
reassure him ; and to tell him, I called you Father ; I showed you more respect and 
reverence than you could have desired or exj>ected. I delivered you and your sons 
from the insults of the Baluches, I delivered your tribe, your family, and women, 
from the bondage of Ibrahim. The countries held by Tatar Khan, to the amount of 
three krors, ^ I bestowed on you. What evil have I ever done you, that you should 
come in this style against me, with these two swords by your side : and, attended by an 
army, stir up tumult and confusion in my territories?” The man, being stupified, 
stammered out a few words, not at all to the purpose ; and, indeed, what could he say 
in answer to such confounding truths? It was settled, that he and his family should 
retain their authority in their own tribes, and possession of their villages, but that all 
the rest of their property should be sequestrated. They were directed to encamp close 
by Khwajeh Mir Miran. 

On Saturday, the 22d of the first Rebi, to ensure their good treatment while they 
were bringing out their dependents and families, I myself went and took my station 
on a rising ground opposite to the gjite of Milwat. Ali Khan came up and presented 
me with a few Ashrefis as a Peshkesh. Towards afternoon prayers they began to 
remove their dependents and women. Abdal-aziz and Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, 
Kutlek Kedem, Muhammedi, and Ahmedi, with several other of the Begs about my 
person, were directed to enter the fort, and to take possession of and secure their trea- 
sures, and all their property. Although Ghazi Khan was said to have left the place 
and fled, yet some reported that they had seen him within the fort. On this account 
I placed several of my trusty officers and servants at the gate, with orders to examine 
every person and place of which they liad the least suspicion, that Ghazi Khan might 
not escape by any artiflee, as now my grand object was to make him prisoner. They had 
also orders to seize any jewels or precious stones that might be attempted to be secretly 
conveyed out of the town. The troops made a great riot at the gate of the fort, which 
obliged me to discharge a few arrows to check their turbulence ; a chance shot struck 
Humaiun’s reader, who expired on the spot. After remaining on the hillock for two 
nights, on Monday I entered and surveyed the fort. I examined Ghazi Khan’s library, 
and found in it a number of valuable books. Some of them I gave to Ilumaiun, and 
some I sent to Kamran. There was also a number of tlieological books, but I did not, 
on the whole, find so many books of value as, from their appearance, I had expected. 

I staid in the fort all night, and next morning returned to the camp. We had been 
mistaken in imagining that Ghazi Khan was in the fort. That traitorous coward had 

» About X7 5,000 sterling. The Emperors of Hindustan, from a love of pomp and show, have always 
used large numbers in reckoning their revenues, and in bestowing presents. Their revenue accounts 
were kept in dams, of which forty go to a rupee. Hence their laks and crors sink into a very small 
compass, when reduced to English money ; and the revenue of very extensive tracts of country will fre- 
quently be found inferior to the rents of an English gentleman’s estate. 

4 
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Hed, and escaped to the hills with a small number of followers, leaving his father, his 
elder and younger brothers, his mother, his elder and younger sisters, in Milwat ; 

{Persian .') — Observe that faithless man, for never 
Shall he see the face of good fortune ; 
lie takes care of his own comforts. 

Yet leaves his wife and children in misery.’ 

On Wednesday, I marched thence towards the liill to which Ghazi Khan had fled. January lo. 
After advancing one kos from the station at the gorge of Milwat, we halted in a val- 
ley. It was here that Dilawer Khan came and tendered his allegiance. Doulet Khan 
and All Khan, with Ismael Khan, and some other leading men, were delivered as pri- 
soners to Kitteh, to be carried to the fort of Milwati, in Behreh, there to be detained 
in custody. The rest were delivered to various persons, for the purpose of levying 
contributions on them ; and their ransoms were fixed, after Dilawer Khan’s opinion 
had been taken. Several were liberated on securities; several were committed to 
prison and close custody. Kitteh set out with the prisoners. Ho had reached Sul- Death ot 
tanpur when Doulet Khan died. I gave the fort of Milwat to Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
Jeng, who left his elder brother Arghuii in the place, on his part, with a body of 
troops. About two hundred or two hundred and fifty Hazaras and Afghans were 
also left, to assist in tlie defence of the fort. 

Khwajeli Kilan had loiided some camels with the wines of Ghazni, and brought 
them to the camp. His (juarters were on a high ground that overlooked the fort and 
camp* We had a party there, in which some drank wine, and others spirits. It was a 
rare party. 

Marching thence, and passing the small hills of Ab-kend by Milwat, we reached Babtr 
Dun. In the language of Hindustan, they call a Julga (or dale), Dun, The flnest 
running water-’ in Hindustan is that in this Dfln. There are many villages around 
the Dun, which was a Perganna of the Jeswal, who were the maternal uncles of Dil- 
awer Khan. This Dun is a very pleasant dale, and there are meadows*^ all along the Description 
stream. In several places they sow rice. Through the middle of it runs a stream 
large enough to turn three or four mills. The width of the dale is one or two kos 
in some places it is oven three kos.'^ Its hills are very small, like hillocks, and all its 
villages stand on the skirts of these hillocks. Where there are no villages, there are 
numbers of peacocks and monkeys. There are also many fowls resembling barn-door 
fowls : they resemble them in shape, but are generally of a single colour. 

As we could nowhere get any certain intelligence of Ghazi Khan, I sent Tardikeh 
with Berim Deo Malinhat, with orders to pursue him wherever he might go ; to eng^e 
liim, and bring him back a prisoner. In the country composed of small hills, that has 
been mentioned as lying around the Dun, there are some wonderfully strong castles. 

To the north-east is a castle called Kdtila. It is surrounded by a rock seventy or (KKotUa. 

’ From the Gulistan of Sadi. 

2 Ab^rewan — running water, is said to be used in Persian for a canal or aqueduct. It may, however, 
mean a stream of water ; and the expression, the onfy ab-rewan, probably may mean, one of the few ah* 
rewans, or the finest of them. The expression again recurs. 

^ Auleng. * Two or three miles. 


^ Four or five miles. 
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eiglity gez ' in perpendicular height. At its chief gate, for the space of about seven or 
eight gez,* there is a place that admits of a draw-bridge being thrown across. It may 
he ten or twelve gez*^ wide. The bridge is composed of two long planks, by which 
their horses and flocks pass out and in. This was one of the forts of the hill-country, 
which Ghazi Khan had put into a state of defence, and garrisoned. The detachment 
that had been pushed on attacked the place vigorously, and had nearly taken it, when 
night came on. The garrison then abandoned the castle and fled away. Near the 
Dun is another strong castle called the Fort of Kinkuteh, the country around which 
is all hilly, but it is not so strong as the former. Alim Khan, in his flight, had thrown 
himself into this fort, as has been already mentioned. 

After sending a detachment in pursuit of Ghazi Khan, I placed my foot in the stir- 
rup of resolution, and my hand on the reins of confidence-in-God, and marched against 
Sultan Ibrahim, the son of Sultan Iskander, the son of Sultan Belli ul Lodi Afghan, 
in whose possession the throne of Delhi and the dominions of Hindustan at that time 
were ; whose army in the field was said to amount to a hundred thousand men, and 
who, including those of his Amirs, had nearly a thousand elephants. After one march 
I bestowed Dehalpur^ on Baki Shaghawel, and sent him to reinforce Balkh. I sent a 
great part of tlie gold and effects found in the Fort of Milwat, to strengthen my inte- 
rest in Balkh, and to Kabul as presents to my relations and friends, and to my chil- 
dren and dependents. 

A march or two below Dun, Shah Eniad Shirazi came with letters from Araish 
Khan and Mulla Muhamracd Mezeheh, ’ containing assurances of tlieir attacliinent to 
my interest, and urging mo to continue resolutely the expedition I had commenced. I 
vviote them in return, to assure tliem of my protection and favour,* and having dispatch- 
ed the letters by a messenger on foot, continued my route. The detachment which had 
firoceeded into Milwat, advanced against Ilerur, Kehlfir, and the forts in that part of 
the country, among which, from the natural strength of the ground, no enemy had 
penetrated for a long time before, took the whole of them, and returned and joined me, 
after having plundered the inhabitants of the district. It was at this time that Alim 
Khan, being redu<5ed to great distress, came naked, and on foot, to meet me. I direct- 
ed several Begs and some noblemen of my court to go out to receive him, and also sent 
him some horses. He waited upon me in this neighbourhood, and made his submis- 
sion.^* 

A detachment was sent out among the hills and valleys in this vicinity, but return- 
ed after being out a night or two, without having met with anything of value. Shall 
Mir Hussain, and Jan Beg, with some other of my people, asked permission to go on 
a foray, which I granted, and they went off. 

AV'hile I was in Dun, two or three letters had come from Ismael Jilwani and Biban." 

* That is, 140 or 160 feet. ^ Fourteen or sixteen feet. Twenty or twenty-four feet. 

^ DebMpiir lies between the Ravi and Biah, about forty miles south-west from Lahore. 

' These were lords of Ibrahim s court. 

From this time forward there seems to have been an end to Alim or Alaeddin Khan's pretensions to 
the throne of Delhi. 

' These were also noblemen of great rank and power among the Afghans in Hindustan. 
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1 sent them gracious answers from this place, to retain them in their favourable senti- 
ments. 

After marching from Dun we came to RiipAr.^ While we staid at Rupur, it rained 
incessantly, and was so extremely cold, that many of the starving and hungry Hindu- 
8td.nis died. After marching from Rupur, wo had halted at Keril, opposite to Sehriiul,^^ 
when a Hindustani presented himself, assuming the style of an ambassador from Sul- rml 
tan Ibrahim. Though he had no letters or credentials, yet as he requested that one of 
my people might accompany him back as my ambassador, I accordingly did send back 
a Sewadi Tinketar '* along with him. These poor men had no sooner arrived in Ibra- 
him’s camp than he ordered them both to be thrown into prison. The very day that 
we defeated Ibrahim, the Sewadi was set at liberty, and waited on me. 

After two marches more, we halted on the banks of the stream of Banur and Sanhr. 

This is a running water,* of which there are few in Hindustan, except large rivers. 

They call it tins stream of Kagar.^ Chi ter stands on its banks. We rode up this stream 
to view the country. Three or four kos® above Chi ter, it comes flowing down from 
a number of little springs. Higher up than the stream by which we had ridden, there 
issues from an open valley a rivulet fit to turn four or five mills. It is an extremely 
beautiful and delightful place, w^th a charming climate. On the banks of this rivulet, 
where it issues from the sjireading valley, I directed a Charbagh (or large garden) to 
be laid out. The rivulet, after reaching the plain, goes on for a kos or two, and falls 
into the first-mentioned river. The place where the stream of Kagar issues, and is 
formed from the junction of the small springs that have been mentioned, may be three 
or four kos higher up than the place where this rivulet falls into it. During the rainy 
season, the water of the rivulet, swelling extremely, flows down united with the stream 
of the Kagar, to Samaneli' and Sinara. At this station, we had information that Hears oi 
Sultan Ibrahim, who lay on this side of Delhi, was advancing, and that the Shekdar 
of Hissar-Firdzeh,^ Hamid Khan Kbaseh-Khail, had also advanced ten or fifteen kos approach, 
towards us with the army of Ilissar-Firozeh, and of the neighbouring districts. I sent 
on Kitteh Beg towards Ibrahim’s camp to procure intelligence, and despatched Momin 
Atkeh towards the array of HisstLr-Firdzeh to get notice of its motions. 


* Kupiir lies about a march south of the Satloj. 

“ Sehrind or Sirhind, is situated in latitude 30“ 26', and longitude 76” 30'. It has been a place ofgi eat 
importance, and is still a striking scene though quite deserted. It is a very compact town, six miles 
round, built with brick, and paved with the same material. The houses are now unroofed, but the walls 
all standing. The city contains a fort now in ruins, a fine stone mosque, and many other handsome tombs 
and places of worship. The east of the city is covered by a lake, over which are two handsome bridges. 
On the other sides it is encircled by extensive and beautiful groves of mangoes ; and altogether presents 
a very grand and pleasing spectacle. There is a ruined garden find palace near the town, which in splen- 
dour yields to no garden in India, except the Shalim«ir at Lahore. 

3 The office of the Tinketar is not well ascertained. He setms to have been a confidential servant, per- 
haps connected with the Ten, or private treasury. 

^ Ab-e-rewan. ® This is the Kagar that is passed between Sirhend and Thanesar. 

Six or seven miles. 

’ Samaneh lies about north lat. 29® 65', east long 76® 6'. It is situated west from Thanesar. 

^ Hissar-Firozeh lies rather more than a degree and a half west of Delhi, a little to the north. The 
Shekdar is a military collector of the revenue, and has often the chief authority in a district. 
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Feb. 25. 


Detaches 
H (imaiun 
towards 
HiMSdr-Fi- 

rd/eh. 


On Sundayi the 18th of the first Jemfidi, I marched from Ambala,^ and had halted 
on the margin of a Tank, when Momm Atkeh and Kitteh Beg both returned on the 
same day. The command of the whole right wing I gave to Humfiiuu, who was ac- 
companied by Khwajeh Kilan, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, WaJi Khfizin, with some 
of the Begs who had staid in Hindustan, such as Khosrou, Hindu Beg, Abdal-Aziz, and 
Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. I also strengthened this force by adding to it several of the 
inferior Begs, and of my immediate dependants from the centre, such as Mansfir Birlae, 
Kitteh Beg, Mohib Ali, with a large body of troops, and directed him to march against 
Hamid Khan. It was at this station, too, that Biban came alid made his submission. 
These Afghans are provokingly rude and stupid. Although Dilfiwcr Khan, who was 
his superior, both in the number of his retainers and in rank, did not sit in the pre- 
sence, and although the sons of Alim Khan stood, though they were princes,^ this man 
asked to he allowed to sit, and expected me to listen to his unreasonable demand. 

2fi. Next morning, being Monday the 14th, Humfiiun set out with his light force to at- 
defeats Ha- Hamid Khan by surprise. Humaifin despatched on before him a hundred or a 
mid Khan, hundred and fifty select men, by way of advanced guard. On coming near the enemy, 
this advanced body went close up to them, hung upon their flanks, and had one or 
two rencounters, till the troops of Humaiun appeared in sight following them. No 
sooner were they perceived than the enemy took to flight. Our troops brought down 
one hundred or two hundred of their men, out off the heads of the one half, and brought 
the otlier half alive into the camp, along with seven or eight elephants. Beg Mirak Mo- 
ghul brought the news of this victory of Humaiun to the camp at this station on Friday, 
the 18lh of the month. On the spot, I directed a complete dress of honour, a horse 
from my own stable, with a reward in money, to be given to him. 

On Monday the 21st, llumfiiun readied the camj> that was still at the same station, 
with a hundred prisoners, and seven or eight elephants, and waited on me. 1 ordered 
Ustad Ali Kuli and the Matchlockmcn to shoot all the ^isoners as an example. This 
was Humfiiun’s first cxjiedition, and the first service he had s^n. It was a very good 
omen. Some light troops having followed the fugitives, took Hissar-Firozeh the mo- 
ment they reached it, and returned after plundering it. Hissar-Firozeh, which, with 
its dependencies and subordinate districts, yielded a kror,'^ I bestowed on Humaiun, 
with a kror in money as a present. 

Marching from that station, we reached Shahabad. 1 sent fit persons towards Sultan 
Ibrahim’s camp to procure intelligence, and halted several days in this station. From 
this place also I dispatched Rahmct Pifideh to Kabul, with letters announcing my 
victory. 

nc)te"on^th^ (At this Same station, and this saine day, the razor, or scissors, were first applied to 
iMetiioirs. Humfiiun’s beard. As my honoured father mentions in these commentaries the time 


Marcli 2. 


March i 


ro/ch taken. 


Halts at 
^haliabad. 


1 Ambala is a small town, with a handsome tank. The houses are mostly two stories high, more 
regular than is usual in India; the streets are well paved with brick, and very clean. On the whole, it is 
probably the neatest town in India. 

3 It will be recollected, that AHm Kh^n, or AUeddin, was a brother of Sultan Ibrahim, the reigning 
emperor. 

^ About Id.SSjOOO sterling. 
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of his first using the razor, in humble emulation of him, 1 have commemorated the 
same circumstance regarding myself. I was then eighteen years of age. Now that I 
am forty-six, I, Muhammed HumiLiun, am transcribing a copy of these Memoirs from 
the copy in his late Majesty’s own hand-writing).* 

In this station, on Monday the 28th of the first Jemadi, the sun entered Aries ; we March ii*. 
now began also to receive repeated information from Ibrahim’s camp, that he was ad- 
vancing slowly by a kos or two at a time, and halting two or three days at each sta- 
tion. I, on my side, likewise moved on to meet him, and after the second march from 
Shahabad, encamped on the banks of the Jumna,* opjK)site to Sirsaweh. Haider Kuli, Baber cn- 
a servant of Khwajeh Kilaii, was sent out to procure intelligence. I crossed the 
Jumna by a ford, and went to see Sirsaweh. That same day I took a maajun. At 
Sirsaweh, there is a fountain, from which a small stream flows. It is rather a pretty 
place. Terdi Beg Khaksar praised it highly. I said, — “ Yours be it and in conse- 
quence of these praises, I bestowed it on Terdi Beg Khaksar. Having raised an awn- 
ing in a boat, we sometimes sailed about on the broad stream of the river, and some- 
times entered the creeks in the boat. 

From this station we held down the river for two marches, keeping close along its 
l)anks, when Haider Kiili, who had been sent out to collect intelligence, returned, 
bringing information that Baud Khan and Haitim Khan had been sent across the river 
into the Doab with six or feeven thousand horse, and had encamped three or four kos*^ 
in advance of Ibrahim’s position on the road towards us. On Sunday the 18th of the April i. 
second Jemadi, I dispatched against this column Chin Taimur Sultan, Melidi Khwa- furpTwe^the 
jell, Sultan Mirza, Adil Sultan, with the whole left wing, commanded by Sultan Junid, enemy. 
Shah Mir Hiissain, Kutlek Kedera ; as well as part of the centre under Yunis Ali, 
Abdallah, Ahmedi, and Kitteh Beg, with instructions to advance rapidly and fall upon 
them by surprise. About noon-day prayers, they crossed the river near our camp; 
and between afternoon and evening prayers set out from the opposite bank. Next 
morning, about the time of early prayers, ^ they arrived close upon the enemy, who Apni 2 . 
put themselves in some kind of order, and marched out to meet them ; but our troops 
no sooner came up, than the enemy fled, and were followed in close pursuit, and 
slaughtered all the way to the limits of Ibrahim’s camp. The detachment took Hai- 
tim Khan, Baud Khan’s eldest brother; and one of the generals, with seventy or eighty 
prisoners, and six or eight elephants, all of which they brought in when they waited 
on me. Several of the prisoners were put to death, to strike terror into the enemy. 

Marching thence, I arranged the whole army in order of battle, with right and left The \'iui. 
wing and centre, and after reviewing it, performed the vim. The custom of the vim is, 
that, the whole army being mounted, the commander takes a bow or whip in his hand, 
and guesses at the number of the army, according to a fasliion in use, and in confor- 
mity with which they affirm that the army may be so many. The number tliat I 
guessed was greater than the army turned out to be. 

1 This note of HumMun’s must have been made about A.D. 1553, during his residence in Kabul, be- 
fore his last return to Hindustan. 

2 This river the Persians call the Jun. It is always so written in the Memoirs. 

3 Five or six miles. 

^ The Farz prayers are repeated when there is light enough to distinguish one object from another. 
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Forufies his 
tront. 


April 12. 

Keaches 

Panipat. 


Misconduct 
of tlic ene 

Ti)\. 


At this station I directed that, according to the custom of Rum, ^ the gun-carriages 
should be connected together with twisted bull-hides as with chains. Between every 
two gun-carriages were six or seven tiiras^ or breast- works. The matchlock-men stood 
behind these guns and turas, and discharged their matchlocks. I halted five or six 
days in this camp, lor the purpose of getting this apparatus arranged. After every 
part of it was in order and ready, I called together all the Amirs, and men of any ex- 
perience and knowledge, and held a general council. It was settled, that as Panipat 
was a considerable city, it would cover one of our flanks by its buildings and houses, 
while we might fortify our front by turas, or covered defences, and cannon, and that 
the matchlock-men and infantry should be placed in the rear of the guns and turas. 
With this resolution we moved, and in two marches, on Thursday, the 30th of the last 
Jcmadi, reached Panipat.^ On our right, were the town and suburbs. In my front 
I placed the guns and turas which had been prepared. On the left, and in different 
other points, we drew ditches and made defences of the boughs of trees. At the dis- 
tance of eveiy bowshot, a space was left large enough for a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty men to issue forth. Many of the troops were in great terror and alarm. Trepi- 
dation and fear are always unbecoming. Whatsoever Almighty God has decreed from 
all eternity, cannot be reversed; though, at the same time, I cannot greatly blame 
them ; they had some reason ; for they had come two or three months* journey from 
their own country ; we had to engage in arms a strange nation, whose language we 
did not understand, and who did not understand ours ; 

{Persian ), — We arc all in difficulty, all in distraction. 

Surrounded by a people ; by a strange people. 

Tlic army of the enemy opposed to us was estimated at one hundred thousand men : 
the elephants of the emperor and his officers wore said to amount to nearly a thou- 
sand. lie possessed the accumulated treasures of liis father and grandfather, in current 
coin, ready for use. It is an usage in Hindustan, in situations similar to that in which 
the enemy now were, to expend sums of enemy in bringing together troops who en- 
gage to serve for liire. These men are called Bcdhindi. Had he chosen to adopt this 
plan, he might have engaged one or two hundred thousand more troops. But God 
Almighty directed everything for the best. He had not the heart to satisfy even his 
own army ; and would not part with any of his treasure. Indeed, how was it possible 
that he should satisfy his troops, when lie was himself miserly to the last degree, and 
beyond measure avaricious in accumulating pelf? He was a young man of no expe- 
rience. He was negligent in all his movements ; he marched without order ; retired 
4)r halted without plan, and engaged in battle without foresight. While the troops were 

^ That is, of the Ottomans. 

’ The meaning assigned to Tura, here, and in several other places, is merely conjectural, founded on 
Petis de la Croix's explanation, and on the meaning given by Meninski to Tur, viz. reticttlatus, Tht* 
Turas may here have been formed of the branches of trees, interwoven like basketwork, so as to form 
defences ; or they may have been covered defences from arrows and missiles, such as we have seen used 
in several sieges. 

3 Panipat, which lies about fifty miles NW. from Delhi, is famous for several very important battles 
fought near it. In the last, in 17()1, the Mahrattas were totally defeated by the Abdallahs, or Johans, 
under Ahmed Shah. 
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fortifying their position in Panipat and its vicinity, with guns, branches of trees, and 
ditches, Derwish Muhammed Sarbtin said to me, You have fortified our ground in 
such a way that it is not possible he should ever think of coming here,” I answered, 

«« You judge of him by the Khans and Sultans of the Uzbeks. It is true that, tlie year 
in which we left Samarkand and came to Hissar, a body of the Uzbek Khans and Sul- 
tans having collected and united together, set out from Derbend ^ in order to fall upon 
us. I brought the families and property of all the Moghuls and soldiers into the town 
and suburbs, and closing up all the streets, put them in a defensible state. As these 
Khans and Sultans were perfectly versed in the proper times and seasons for attack- 
ing and retiring, they perceived that we were resolved to defend Hissar to the last 
drop of our blood, and had fortified it under that idea ; and seeing no hopes of suc- 
ceeding in their enterprise, fell back by Bundak CheghaniA^n. But you must not judge 
of our present enemies by those who were then opjiosed to us. They have not ability 
to discriminate when it is proper to advance and when to retreat.” God brought every- 
thing to pass favourably. It happened as I foretold. During the seven or eight days 
that we remained in Panipat, a very small party of my men, advancing close up to 
their encampment and to their vastly superior force, discharged arrows upon them. 

Tliey did not, however, m(»ve, or make any demonstration of sallying out. At length, 
induced by the persuasions of some Hindustani Amirs, in my interest, I sent Mehdi Baber hu- 
Khwajeh, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Abdal Sultan, Khosrou Shah, Mir Hussain, 

Sultan Junid Birlas, Abdal-aziz, the master of horse (Mir Akhur), Muhammed Ali 
,lcng-Jeng, Kutlak Kedem, Wall Khazin, Mohib Ali Khalifeh, Muhammed Bakhshi, 

.Tan Beg, and Karakuzi, with four or five thousand men, on a night attack. They did 
not assemble properly in the first instance, and as they marched out in confusion, did 
not get on well. The day dawned, yet they continued lingering near the enemy’s camp 
till it was broad daylight, when the enemy, on their side, beat their kettle-drums, got 
ready theil* elephants, and marched out upon them. Although our people did not 
effect aiMhihg, yet, in spite of the multitude of troops that hung upon thein in their 
retreat, they returned safe and sound, without the loss of a man. Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
.Teng was wounded with an arrow, and though the wound was not mortal, yet it dis- 
abled him from taking his place in the day of battle. On learning what had occurred, 

I immediately detached Humaiun with his division a kos or a kos and a half ^ in ad- 
vance, to cover their retreat, while I myself, remaining with the army, drew it out, 
and got it in readiness for action. The party which had marched to surprise the enemy 
fell in with Humaiun, and returned with him. As none of the enemy came near us, I 
drew off the army, and led it back to the camp. In the course of the night we had a false 
alarm ; for nearly one Geri^ the call to arms and the uproar continued. Such ol the 
troops as had never before witnessed an alarm of the kind, were in great confusion and 
dismay. In a short time, however, the alarm subsided. 

By the time of early morning jirayers, when the light was such that you could The cneun 
distinguish one object from another, notice was brought from the advanced patroles Baber! 
that the enemy were advancing, drawn up in order of battle. We too immediately 

1 The celebrated pass of Kolugha, or Kohlughch. in the hills between Hissar and Sheher Sebz. ' 

2 A mile and a half, or two miles. Twenty-four minutes. 
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braced on our helmets and our armour, and mounted. The right division was led by 
Humd.iun, accompanied by Khwajeh Kilan, Sultan Muhammed Duldai, Hindu Beg, 
Wali Khft,zin, and Pir Kuli Sistani ; the left division was commanded by Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, Mehdi Khwajeh, Aadel Sultan, Shah Mir Hussain, Sultan Junid Bir- 
l&a, Kutlek Kcdcm, Jfi-n Beg, Muhammed Bakhshi, Shah Hussain Bargi, and Moghul 
Ghanchi. The right of the centre was commanded by Chin Taimhr Sultan, Muhani- 
medi Gokultash, Shah Mansur Birlas, Yiinis Ali, Derwlsh Muhammed Sarban, and 
Abdalla Kitabdar ; the left of the centre by Khalifeh, Khwajeh Mir Miran, Ahmedi 
Perwanchi, Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, Mohib Ali Khalifeh, and Mirza Beg Terkh^n. The 
advance was led by Kbosrou Gokultash, and Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng. Abdal-aziz, 
master of horse, had the command of the reserve.^ On the flank of the right division 

I stationed Widi Kazil, Malek Kasim, Baba Kushkeh, with their Moghuls, to act as a 
Tulughmeh (or flanking party). On the extremity of the left division were stationed 
Kara-Kuzi, Abul Muhammed Nezeh-baz, Sheikh Ali, Sheikh Jemal Barin, Mehdi, 
Tengri Kidi Moghul, to form the Tulughmeh (or flankers), with instructions, that as 
soon as the enemy approached sufiicicntly near, they should take a circuit and come 
round u[>on their rear. 

When the enemy first came in sight, they seemed to bend their force most against 
the right division. I therefore detached Abdahaziz, who was stationed with the re>* 
serve, to reinforce the right, Sultan Ibrahim’s army, from the time it first appeared 
in sight, never made a halt, but advanced right upon us, at a quick pace. When they 
came closer, and, on getting a view of my troops, found them drawn up in the order 
and with the defences that have been mentioned, they were brought up and stood for 

II while, as if considering, Shall we halt or not? shall we advance or not?” They 
could not halt, and they were unable to advance with the same speed as before. I 
sent orders to the troops stationed as flankers on the extremes of the right and left 
divisions, to wheel round the enemy’s flank witli all possible speed, and i^i^^tantly to 
attack them in the rear ; the right and left divisions were also ordered to^iiliarge the 
enemy. The flankers accordingly wheeled on the rear of the enemy, and began to make 
discharges of arrows on them. Mehdi Khwajeh came up before the rest of the left 
wing. A body of men with one elephant advanced to meet him. My troops gave them 
some sharp discharges of arrows, and the enemy’s division was at last driven back. 1 
dispatched from the main body Ahmedi Perw&nchi, Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, and Mohib 
Ali Khalifeh, to the assistance of the left division. The battle was likewise obstinate 
on the right. I ordered Mubammedi Gokult^li, Shah Mansur Birlas, Yuiiis Ali, and 
Abdalla, to advance in front of the centre and engage. Ustad Ali Kuli also discharged 
his guns 2 many times in front of the line to good purpose. Mustafa, the cannoneer, 
on the left of the centre, managed his artillery with great effect. The right and left 
divisions, the centre and flankers having surrounded the enemy and taken them in 
rear, wore now engaged in hot conflict, and busy pouring in discharges of arrows on them. 

1 Terckh. 

2 Feringiha. — The size of these artillery at the time in question is very uncertain. The word is now 
used in the Dekkan for a swivel. In cx>mmon usage, zerb«zin, at the present day* is a ffioall spedes of 
swivel. Both words, in the time of Baber, appear to have been used for field cannon. 


.3 
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Tliey made one or two very poor charges on our right and left divisions. My troops 
making use of their bows, plied them with arrows, and drove them in upon their centre. 

The troops on the right and left of their centre, being huddled together in one place, 
such confusion ensued, that the enemy, while totally unable to advance, found also no 
road by which they could flee. The sun had mounted spear-high when the onset of 
battle began, and the combat lasted till mid-day, when the enemy were completely broken .m 

and routed, and my friends victorious and exulting. By the grace and mercy of Al- 
mighty God, this arduous undertaking was rendered easy for me, and this mighty army, 
in the space of half a day, laid in the dust. Five or six thousand men were discovered 
lying slain, in one spot, near Ibrahim. We reckoned that the number lying slain, in 
<lifFerent parts of this field of battle, amounted to fifteen or sixteen thousand men. On 
reaching Agra, we found, from the accounts of the natives of Hindust&n, that forty or 
fifty thousand men had fallen in this field. After routing the enemy, we continued the 
pursuit, slaughtering, and making them prisoners. Those who were ahead, began tt> 
bring in the Amirs and Afglians as prisoners. They brought in a very great number 
of elephants with their drivers, and offered them to me as peshkesh. Having pursued 
the enemy to some distance, and supposing that Ibrahim had escaped from the battle, 

I appointed Kismai Mirza, Baba Chihreh, and Bujkeh, with a party of my immediate 
adherents, to follow him in close pursuit down as far as Agra. Having passed through 
the middle of Ibrahim’s camp, and visited his pavilions and accommodations, we en- 
camped on the banks of the Siah-ab.^ 

It was now afternoon prayers when Tahir Taberi, the younger brother pf Khalifeh, jbra}»m» 

having found Ibrahim lying dead amidst a number of slain, cut off his head, and , 

” . , J ' amonjj; tin 

brought it in. slam. 

That very day I directed Humaiun Mirza, Khwajeh Kilan, Muhammedi, Shah Baber send* 
Mansur Birl^, Yunis Ali, Abdalla, and Wall Khazin, to set out without baggage or 
encumbrances, and proceed with all possible expedition to occupy Agra, and take pos- cupy Airx.i 
session of the treasuries. I at the same time ordered Mehdi Khwajeh, Muhammed ‘ 
Sultan Mirza, Aadel Sultan, Sultan Junid Birlas, and Kutluk Kedem, to leave their 
baggage behind, to push on by forced marches, to enter the Fort of Delhi, and seize 
the treasuries. 

Next morning we marched, and having proceeded about a kos,“ halted on the banks .j.j 
of the Jumna in order to refresh our horses. 

After other two marches, on Tuesday I visited the mausoleum of Nizd>m Aulia,^ April 23 , 
and at the end of the third march encamped near Delhi, on the banks of the J umna. Vilts^he 

mausoleuTK 

’ Black River. * A mile and a half. Aii15ju^ " 

3 The mausoleum of Nizdm ed«din Aulia is within four or five miles of Delhi, on the south. It is 
surrounded by numerous remarkable buildings, chiefly tombs, among which are those of the Great 
Moghul Muhammed Shah, and of the famous poet Amir Khosrou. The tomb of Khwdjch Kutbeddin is 
about eleven miles south of Delhi. Near it is a famous minaret, built in honour of that saint by one of 
the Kings of Delhi, and probably noticed here under the name of Alaeddin. It is a very handsome 
column of red stone, 260 feet high. It is formed into three divisions, separated from each other by pro- 
jecting galleries. Each division is fluted, and ornamented with Arabic inscriptions, in a difierent man- 
ner from the rest. The whole was crowned by a cupola, now thrown down by an earthquake. 

22 
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Tliat same night, being Wednesday, I circumambulated the tomb of Khwajeh Kutbed* 
din, and visited the tomb and palaces of Sultan Ghiaseddin Bilban, of Sultan Al&eddiii 
KiJji, and his minaret, the Shems tank, the royal tank, the tombs and gardens of 
Sultan Behlul and Sultan Sekander ; after which I returned into the camp, and went 
on board of a boat, where we drank arak. I bestowed the office of Shek^r (or mili- 
tary collector) of Delhi on Wali Kizil ,* I made Dost the Diwan of Delhi, and directed 
the different treasuries to bo sealed, and ^ven into their charge. 

On Thursday we moved thence, and halted hard by Toghlakabad, ^ on the banks of 
the Jumna. 

On Friday wc continued to halt in the same station. Moulana Mahmud, Sheikh 
Zin, and some others, went into Delhi, to Friday-prayers, read the khutbeh in my 
name, distributed some money among the Fakirs and beggars, and then returned 
back. 

On Saturday we marched from our ground, and proceeded, march after march, upon 
Agra. I went and saw Togldakabad; after which I rejoined the camp. 

On Friday, the 22d of llejeb, 1 halted in the suburbs of Agra, at the palace of Suli- 
inaii Fermuli. As this position was very far from the fort, I next morning moved and 
took up my quarters at tlie palace of JilM Khan Jighat. The people of the fort had 
jiut off Humaiun, wlio arrived before me, with excuses; and he, on his part, consider- 
ing that they were under no control, and wisliing to prevent their plundering the trea- 
sure, had taken a position to shut up tlie issues from the place. 

Bikermajit, a Hindu, who was llaja of Gualiar, had governed that country for 
upwards of a hundred years. Sekander had remained several years in Agra, employed 
ill an attempt to take Gualiar. Afterwards, in the reign of Ibrahim, Azim Humaiun 
Sirwani invested it for some time, made several attacks, and at length succeeded in 
^raining it by treaty, Shemsabad being given as an indemnification. In the battle in 
which Ibrahim was defeated, Bikermajit was sent to hcll.^ Bikermajit's family, and 
the heads of his clan, were at this moment in Agra. When Humaiun arrived, Biker- 
majit’s people attempted to escape, but were taken by the parties which Humaiun had 
placed upon the watch, and put in custody. Humaiun did not permit them to be 
})lundered. Of their own free wi\] they presented to Humaiun a peslikesh, consisting 

a quantity of jewels and precious stones. Among these was one famous diamond, 
u'hich had been acquired by Sultan Alaeddln. It is so valuable, that a judge of dia- 
monds valued it at half of the daily expense of the whole world. It is about eiglit 
mishkals.^ On my arrival, Hdmffifin presented it to me as a peshkesh, and 1 gave it 
back to him as a present. 

Among the officers of superior importance in the fort were Malek Dad Kerdni, Milli 
8urdek, and Firoz Khan Miswani, who, having been convicted of some frauds, were 
tirdered for punishment. When Malek Dad Kerani was carried out, much interces- 
sion w^as made for liim. Backwards and forwards, the matter was not settled for four 
or five days, when, according to the desire of Ids intercessors, I pardoned him, and 

1 Toghlakabad stood to the south of Delhi, between the Kutb Minar and the Jumna. Its massy for- 
tifications still testify its former greatness, but it is now totally deserted. 

2 The charitable mode in which a good Musulman signifies the death of an infidel. 

" Or 320 ratis. 
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even conferred on him some marks of favour ; 1 also permitted all his adherents to 
retain their property. 

A Perganna of the value of seven laks^ was bestowed on Ibrahim’s mother. Per- 
gannas were also given to each of her Amirs. She was conducted with all her effects 
to a palace which was assigned for her residence, about a kos below Agra. 

On Thursday, the 28th of Rejeb, about the hour of afternoon prayers, I entered 
Agra, and took up my residence at Sultan IbrS-bim’s palace. From the time when I tcrs 
conquered the country of Kabul, which was in the year 910, till the present time, 1 
had always been bent on subduing Hindustan. Sometimes, however, from the mis- 
conduct of ray Amirs and their dislike of the plan, sometimes from the cabals and 
opposition of my brothers, I was prevented from prosecuting any expedition into that 
country, and its provinces escaped being overrun. At length 'these obstacles wen‘ 
removed. There was now no one left, great or small, noble or private man, who 
could dare to utter a word in opposition to the enterprise. In the year 925 I collected 
an army, and having taken the fort of Bajour by storm in two or three geris, put all 
the garrison to the sword. I next advanced into Behrch, where I prevented all ma- 
rauding and plunder, imposed a contribution on the inhabitants, and having levied it 
to the amount of four hundred thousand shahrokhis in money and goods, divided the 
proceeds among the troops who were in my service, and returned back to Kabul. 

From that time till the year 932, I attached myself in a peculiar degree to the affairs 
of Hindustan, and in the space of these seven or eight years entered it five times at the 
head of an army. The fifth time, the Most High God, of his grace and mercy, cast 
down and defeated an enemy so mighty as Sultan Ibrahim, and made me the master 
and conqueror of the powerful empire of Hindustan. From the time of the blessed 
Prophet, (on whom and on his family be peace and salvation !) down to the present (juesmi 
time, three foreign kings had subdued the country, and acquired the sovereignty of ' 

Hindustan. One of these was Sultan Mahmud Ghazi, whose family long continued 
to fill the throne of that country. The second was Sultan Shehabeddin Ghuri, 
and for many years his slaves ami dependants swayed the sceptre of these realms. 

I am the third. But my achievement is not to be put on the same level with 
theirs; for Sultan Mahmud, at the time when he conquered Hindustan, occupied 
the throne of Khorasan, and had absolute power and dominion over the Sultans of 
Khwdrizm and the surrounding chiefs. The King of Samarkand, too, was subject to 
him. If his army did not amount to two hundred thousand, yet grant that it was 
only one hundred thousand, and it is plain that the comparison between the two con* 
quests must cease. Moreover, his enemies were Rajas. All Hindustan was not at that 
period subject to a single Emperor ; every Raja set up for a Monarch on his own 
account, in his own petty territories. Again, though Sultan Shehabeddin Ghuri did 
not himself enjoy the sovereignty of Khorasan, yet his elder brother, Sultan Ghiased* 
din Ghuri, held it. In the Tabakat-e-lSasiri*’ it is said, that on one occasion he marched 

1 Probably of dams, or about £1750. 

2 The Tabak^t-c-Nasiri is an excellent history of the Musulman world down to the time of Sultan 
Nasir of Delhi, A. D. 1252. It was written by Abu Omer Menhaj al Jorjani. See Stewart's Catalogue 
of Tippoo's Library, p. 7. 
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into HindustA.n with one hundred and twenty thousand cataphract horse. His ene- 
mies, too, were Rais and Rajas ; a single monarch did not govern the whole of Hin- 
dustan. When I marched into Behreh, we might amount to one thousand five hun- 
dred, or two thousand men at the utmost. When I invaded tlie country for the fifth 
time, overthrew Sultan Ibrahim, and subdued the empire of Hindustan, I had a larger 
army than I had ever before brought into it. My servants, the merchants and their 
servants, and the followers of all descriptions that were in the camp along with me, 
were numbered, and amounted to twelve thousand men. The kingdoms that depended 
on me were Badakhshan, Kundez, Kabul, and Kandahar ; but these countries did not 
furnish mo Avith assistance equal to their resources; and, indeed, some of them, from their 
^^cinity to the enemy, were so circumstanced, that, far from affording me assistance, I 
was obliged to send them extensive supplies from my other territories. Besides this, all 
Maweralnaher was occupied by the Khans and Sultans of the Uzbeks, whose armies 
were calculated to amount to about a hundred thousand men, and who were my ancient 
foes. Finally, the whole empire of Hindustan, from Behreh to Behar, was in the 
hands of the Afghans. Their prince, Sultan Ibrahim, from the resources of his king- 
dom, could bring into the field an army of five hundred thousand men. At that time 
some of the Amirs to the east were in a state of rebellion. His army on foot was com- 
puted to be a hundred thousand strong ; his own elephants, with those of his Amirs, 
were reckoned at nearly a thousand. Yet, under such circumstances, and in spite of 
this power, placing my trust in God, and leaving behind me my old and inveterate 
(‘iiemy the Uzbeks, who haJ an army of a hundred thousand men, I advanced to meet 
NO powerful a prince as Sultan Ibrahim, the lord of numerous armies, and emperor of 
extensive territories. In consideration of my confidence in Divine aid, the Most High 
Ciod did not suffer the distress and hardships that I had undergone to be thrown away, 
but defeated my formidable enemy, and made me the conqueror of the noble country 
of Hindustan. This success I do not ascribe to my own strength, nor did this good 
fortune flow from my own efforts, but from the fountain of the favour and mercy ol 
God. 

The empire of Hindustan is extensive, populous, and rich. On the east, the south, 
and even the west, it is bounded by the Great Ocean. On the north, it has K^bul, 
Ghazni, and Kandahar. The capital of all Hindust3.n is Delhi. From the time of Sul- 
tan Shehabeddin Ghiiri, to the end of Sultan Firdz Shah’s time, the greater part 
Hindustan was in the possession of the Emperors of Delhi. At the period when I 
conquered that country, five Musulman Kings and two Pagans exercised royal autho- 
rity. Although there were many small and inconsiderable Rais and Rajas in the 
hills and woody country, yet these were the chief and the only ones of importance*. 
One of these powers was the Afghans, whose government included the capital, and ex- 
tended from Behreh to Behar. Jonpur, before it fell into the power of the Afghans, 
was held by Sultan Hussain Sherki. This dynasty they called the Purebi^ (or eastern). 
Their forefathers had been cup-bearers to Sultan Firoz Shah and that race of Sultans. 
After Sultan Firoz Shah’s death, they gained possession of the kingdom of Jonpur. 


‘ Purebi, in Hindustani, has the same meaning with Sherki in Arabic or Persian, Eastern. 
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Delhi was at that period in the hands of Saltan Al^eddin, whose family were Syeds. 

When Taimur Beg invaded Hindustan, before leaving the country, he had bestowed 
the government of Delhi on their ancestors. Sultan Behlul Lodi Afgh&,n and his son 
Sultan Sekander, afterwards seized the throne of Delhi, as well as that of Jonpur, and 
reduced both kingdoms under one government. 

The second prince was Sultan Muhammed Mozeflfer, in Gujrftt. He had departed King<ii>m ..t 
this life a few days before Sultan Ibrahim’s defeat. He was a prince well skilled in 
learning, and fond of reading the lladis (or traditions). He was constantly employed 
in writing the Koran. They call this race Tang. Their ancestors were cup-bearers 
to the Sultan Firoz that has been mentioned, and his family. After the death of Firoz 
Shah they took possession of the throne of Gujrat. 

The third kingdom is that of the Bahmanis in the Dekhan, but at the present time Kingdom m 
the Sultans of the Dekhan have no authority or power left. All the different districts 
of their kingdom have been seized by their most powerful nobles ; and, when the 
prince needs anything, he is obliged to ask it of his own Amirs. 

The fourth King was Sultan Mahmud, who reigned in the country of Malwa, which Kingdom oi 
they likewise call Mandu. Tliis dynasty was called the Kilji. Rana Sanka, a Pagan, 
liad defeated them, and occupied a number of their provinces. This dynasty also had 
become weak. Their ancestors, too, had been originally brought forward and patronized 
l)y Sultan Firoz Shah, after whose demise they occupied the kingdom of Malwa. 

The fifth Prince was Nusrat Shah * in the kingdom of Bengal. His father had been Kingdom oi 
King of Bengal, and was a Syed of the name of Sultan Alaeddin. He had attained 
this throne by hereditary succession. It is a singular custom in Bengal, that there is singular 
little of hereditary descent in succession to the sovereignty. There is a throne allotted 
f or the King ; there is, in like manner, a seat or station assigned for each of the Amirs, 

Vazirs, and Mansabdars. It is that throne and these stations alone which engage the 
reverence of the people of Bengal. A set of dependants, servants, and attendants, are 
annexed to each of these situations. Wlien the King wishes to dismiss or appoint any 
])erson, whosoever is placed in the seat of the one dismissed, is immediately attended 
and obeyed by the whole establishment of de{)endant8, servants, and retainers annexed 
to the seat which he occupies. Nay, this rule obtains even as to the royal throne it- 
self. Whoever kills the King and succeeds in placing himself on that throne, is im- 
mediately acknowledged as King;- all the Amirs, Vazirs, soldiers, and peasants, in- 
stantly obey and submit to him, and consider him as being as much their sovereign as 

< He reigned from A. D. 1507 to 1529. His father is called by historians in general Hussain Shah, the 
son of Ushraf al Hussaini. 

Strange as this custom may seem, a similar one prevailed, down to a very late period, in Malabar. 

'i'here was a jubilee, every twelve years, in the Samorin's country, and any one who succeeded in forcing 
his way through the Samorin*s guards and slew him, reigned in his stead. A jubilee is proclaimed 
throughout his dominions at the end of twelve years, and a tent is pitched for him in a spacious plain, 
and a great feast is celebrated for ten or twelve days with mirth and jollity, guns firing night and day, 
so, at the end of the feast, any four of the guests that have a mind to gain a crown by a desperate ac- 
tion, in fighting their way through 30 or 40,000 of his guards, and kill the Samorin in his tent, he that 
kills him, succeeds him in his empire.” See Hamilton's New Account of the East Indies, vol. I. p. 309. 

The attempt was made in 1695, and again a very few years ago, but without success. 
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they did their former prince, and obey his orders as implicitly. The people of Bengal 
R^y, “ We are faithful to the throne — ^whoever fills the throne, we are obedient and 
true to it.” As, for instance, before the accession of Nusrat Shah’s father, an Abys- 
sinian having killed the reigning King, mounted the throne, and governed the king- 
dom for some time. Sultan Alaeddiii killed the Abyssinian, ^ ascended the throne, and 
was acknowledged as King. After Sultan Alaeddin’s death, the kingdom devolved by 
succession to his son, who now reigned. There is another usage in Bengal ; it is rec- 
koned disgraceful and mean for any king to spend or diminish the treasures of his 
predecessors. It is reckoned necessary for every king, on mounting the throne, to 
collect a new treasure for himself. To collect a treasure is, by these people, deemed 
a great glory and ground of distinction. There is another custom, that Pergannahs 
have been assigned from ancient times to defray the expenses of each department, the 
treasury, the stable, and all the royal establishments ; no expenses are paid in any other 
manner. 

The five kings who have been mentioned are great princes, and are all Musulmans, 
and possessed of formidable armies. The most powerful of the Pagan princes, in point 
of territory and army, is the Raja of Bijnager.“ Another is the Rana Sanka, who has 
attained his present high eminence, only in these later times, by his own valour and his 
sword. His original principalit)'' was Chitiir. During the confusions that prevailed 
among princes of the kingdom of Mandu, he seized a number of provinces which had de- 
pended on Mandu, such as Rantpur,'* Sarangpur, Bhilsan, and Chanderi. In the year 
934, by the divine favour, in the space of a few hours, I took by storm Chanderi, which 
was commanded by Meidani Rao, one of the highest and most distinguished of Rana 
Sanka’s officers, put all the Pagans to the sword, and from the mansion of hostility 
which it had long been, converted it into the mtinsion of the faith, as will be hereafter 
more fully detailed. There were a number of other Rais and Rajas on the borders 
and within the territory of Hindustan ; many of wliom, on account of their remote- 
ness, or the difficulty of access into their country, have never submitted to the Mu- 
sulman kings. 

Hindustan is situated on the first, second, and third climates. No part of it is in 
the fourth. It is a remarkably fine country. It is quite a different world, compared 
with our countries. Its h 11s and rivers, its forests and plains, its animals and plants, 
its inhabitants and their languages, its winds and rains, are all of a different nature. 
Although the Germsils (or hot districts), in the territory of Kabul, bear, in many re- 
spects, some resemblance to Hindustan, while in other particulars they differ, yet you 
have no sooner passed the river Sind than the country, the trees, the stones, the wan- 
dering tribes,^ the manners and customs of the people, are all entirely those of Hin- 
dustan. The northern range of hills has been mentioned. Immediately on crossing 
the river Sind, we come upon several countries in this range of mountains, connected 
with Kashmir, such as Pekheli and Shemeng. Most of them, though now independent 
of Kashmir, were formerly included in its territories. After leaving Kashmir, these 

^ This was MozefFer Shah Habshi, who reigned three years. - jn the Dekhan. 

Tile famous fortress of Rantambor, situatkl in latitude 26®, and longitude 76® 30'. 

^ The Ils and Uluses. 
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hills contain innumerable tribes and states, pergannahs and countries, and extend all 
the way to Bengal and the shores of the Great Ocean. About these hills are other Their uvu 
tribes of men. With all the investigation and inquiry that I could make among the 
natives of Hindustan, I could get no sort of description or authentic information re- 
garding them. All that I could learn was, that the men of these hills were called Kas. 

It struck me, that, as the Hindustanis fre(|uently confound skin and sin^ and as Kash- 
mir is the chief, and indeed, as far as I have heard, the only city in these hills, it may 
have taken its name from that circumstance.' The chief trade of the inhabitants of 
these hills is in musk-bags, the tails of the mountain-cow,” saffron, load, and copper. 

The natives of Hind call these hills Sewalik-Parbat. In the language of Hind, Sa- 
wahik means a lak and a quarter (or one hundred and twenty-five thousand), and 
Parhat means a hill^ that is, the hundred and twenty-five thousand hills. On these 
hills the snow never melts, and from some parts of Hindustan, such as Lahore, Seh- 
rend, and Sambal, it is seen white on them all the year round. This range of hills 
takes the name of Hindu-kush, near Kabul, and runs from Kabul eastward, but in- 
clining a little to the south. All to the south of this range is Hindustan. To the 
north of these hills, and of that unknown race of men whom they call Kas, lies Tibet. ‘ 

A great number of rivers take their rise in these mountains, and flow through Hiii- invert 
dustaii. To the north of Sehrend, six rivers, the Sind, the Behat, the Chinab, the 
Ravi, the Biah, and the Setlej,^ take their rise in these mountains, and all uniting 
with the Sind in the territory of Multan, take the common name of the Sind, which, 
flowdng down to the west, passes through the country of Tatla, and disembogues into 
the sea of Oman. Besides these six rivers, there are other rivers, such as the Jumna, 
the Ganges, the Rahet,^ the Gumti, the Gagra, tlie Sirud, the Gandak, and a number 
of others, that all throw themselves into the Gauges,'* which, preserving its name, 
proceeds towards the east, and, passing through the midst of Bengal, empties itself 
into the Great Ocean. The sources of all these rivers are in the Sewalik mountains. 

There are, however, several other rivers, such as the Chambal, the Banas,^ the otiui 
Betwa,*^ and the Son, which rise from ranges of hills that are witliin Hindustan. In 
these ranges, it never snows. These rivers likewise fall into the Ganges. 

There are several ranges of hills in Hindustan. Among these is a detached branch 
that runs from north to south. It rises in the territory of Delhi, at the Jeban-Num^® hills. 

^ The Persian adds, “ mir signifying a hill, and kds being the name of the natives of the hill country.*’ 

2 The Idtds, or kirtds, as here written, is a fringed knot made of the luir of the tail or mane of the 
mountain- cow, often set in gold, and hung round the necks of horses by way of ornament, or as a de- 
fence against fascination. It appears also to have been used as a banner. 

® The name of Sewalik is usually confined to the hills north and east of PenjS,b. Baber extends it to 
♦he great northern range. Ilis etymology of the name is not happy. 

* The Indus, Ilydaspes, Ascesincs, Hydraotes, Hesudru.s, and Ilyphasis. 

•'» The Turki has Rahep. Probably the Ilapti, which joins the Ganges from Nepal. 

^ By the Persians called Gang, by the Hindus Ganga. 

* The Banas, I am informed, rises to the north-west of Udipur, and runs into the Chambal near Ran- 
tarabdr. It is distinct from the Pane. The latter river is joined by the Bewas, which Rcnnell seems by 
mistake to have called the Banas. I find,** says my informant, in my old journals, that they called 
it Bewas, or Bewuss, at Sagur.*' 

8 The Betwa rises in Bop^l, passes Chanderi and Jhansi, and falls into tlic Jumna below Ktdpi. 

y Mirror of the world. 
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a palace of Sultan Firoz Shah, which stands on a small rocky hillock. After passing 
this, it breaks, in the neighbourhood of Delhi, into a number of detached, scattered, 
small, rocky hills, that lie in different directions. When it gains the country of Mewat, 
the hills rise in heiglit ; and when it leaves Mewat, it enters the country of Biana. 
The countries of Sikri, Bari, and Dhulpfir, are formed by this range, although not 
comprehended within it ; and the hill-country of Gualiar, which they also call Galior, 
is formed by a detached offset from it. The hill-country of Rantambor, Chitur, 
Mandu, and Chanderi, is formed by branches of this same range. In some places it 
is interrupted for seven or eight kos.^ This hilly tract is composed of very low, rough, 
rugged, stony, and jungly hills. In this range it never snows ; but several of the 
rivers of Hindustan originate among the hills of which it is composed, 
irn^raiiun Most of the districts of Hindustan are plain and level. Though Hindustan contains 

Lounoy many provinces, none of them has any artificial canals- for irrigation. It is watered 

only by rivers, though in some places, too, there is standing water. * Even in those 
cities which are so situated as to admit of digging a water-course, and thereby bring- 
ing water into them, yet no water has been brought in. There may be several reasons 
for this. One of them is, that water is not absolutely requisite for the crops and 
gardens. The autumnal crop is nourished by the rains of tlie rainy season. It 
is remarkable that there is a spring crop even though no rain falls. They raise 
water for the young trees, till they are one or two years old, by means of a water- 
wheel or buckets ; after that time it is not at all necessary to water them. Some* 
vegetables they water. In Lahore, Dcbalpur, Sehrend, and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, they water by means of a wheel. Th(»y first take two ropes, of a length suited 
to the depth of the well, and fasten each of them so as to form a circle ; between the 
two circular ropes they insert pieces of wood connecting them, and to these they fix 
water-pitchers. The ropes so prepared, with the pitchers attached to them by means 
of the pieces of wood, they throw over a wheel that is placed on the top of the well. 
On the one end of the axletree of this wheel they place another wheel with teeth, and 
to the side of this last they apply a third, which they make with an upright axle. 
When the bullocks turn this last wheel round, its teeth working upon those of the 
second wheel, turn the large wheel on which is the circle of pitchers. They make 
a trough under the place where the water is discharged by tlie revolution of the 
pitchers, and from this trough convey the water to whatever place it may be required. 
They have another contrivance for raising water for irrigation in Agra, Biana, 
Chandwar, and that quarter, by means of a bucket. This is very troublesome, and 
filthy besides. On the brink of a well they fix in strongly two forked pieces of wood, 
and between their prongs insert a roller. They then fasten a great water-bucket to 
long ropes, which they bring over the roller ; one end of this rope they tic to the 
bullock, and while one man drives the bullock, another is employed to pour the water 
out of the bucket (when it reaches the top of the well). Every time that the bullock 
raises the bucket from the well, as it is let down again, the rope slides along the 
bullock-course, is defiled with urine and dung, and in this filthy condition falls into 

^ Ten or twelve miles. 2 Ab-rewan, perhaps small rivulets. 

^ Kara-sular, literally black waters. These are chiefly large tanks. 

/ 3 
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the well. In many instances, where fields require to be watered, the men and women 
draw water in buckets and irrigate them. 

The country and towns of Hindustan are extremely ugly. All its towns and lands have Its aspect, 
an uniform look ; its gardens have no walls ; the greater part of it is a level plain. The 
banks of its rivers and streams, in consequence of the rushing of the torrents that descend 
during the rainy season, are worn deep into the channel, which makes it generally difficult 
and troublesome to cross them. In many places, the plain is covered by a thorny brush- 
wood, to such a degree that the people of the Pergannas, relying on these forests, take 
shelter in them, and, trusting to their inaccessible situation, often continue in a state 
of revolt, refusing to pay their taxes. In Hindustan, if you except the rivers, there is 
little running water.^ Now and then some standing water is to be met with. All 
these cities and countries derive their water from wells or tanks, in which it is collected 
during the rainy season. In Hindustan, the populousncss and decay, or total destruc- 
tion of villages, nay of cities, is almost instantaneous. Large cities that have been in- 
habited for a series of years (if, on an alarm, the inhabitants take to flight), in a single 
day, or a day and a half, arc so completely abandoned, that you can scarcely discover a 
trace or mark of population.- And if, on the other hand, they intend to settle on any 
jiarticular spot, as they do not need to run water-courses, or to build flood-mounds, 
their croj)s being produced without irrigation,** and tlie population of Hindustan being 
unlimited, inhabitants swarm in in every direction. They make a tank or dig a well ; 
there is no need of building a strong house or erecting a firm wall ; they have abun- 
dance of strong grass, and plenty of timber, of which tliey run up hovels, and a village 
or town is constructed in an instant. 

As for the animals peculiar to Hindustan, one is the elephant, the Hindustanis call Its quad, 
it Hathi, which inhabits the district of Kalpi ; and tlie higher you advance from thence ^hetle 
towards the east, the more do the wild elephants increase in number. That is the phant. 
tract in which the elephant is chiefly taken. There may be thirty or forty villages in 
Karrah and Manikpur tliat arc occupied solely in this employment of taking elephants.** 

^ In Persia there arc few rivers, but numbers of artificial canals or water-runs for irrigation, and for 
the supply of water to towns and villages. The same is the case in the valley of Soghd, and the richer 
parts of Muweraliiahcr. 

2 This is the wuha or walsa, so well described by Colonel Wilks in his Historical Sketches, vol. I. p. 

309, note : On the approach of an hostile army, the unfortunate inhabitants of India bury under ground 
their most cumbrous effects, and each individual, man, woman, and child above six years of age (the 
infant children being carried by their mothers), with a load of grain proportioned to their strength, issue 
from their beloved homes, and lake the direction of a country (if such can be found ) exempt from the 
miseries of war ; sometimes of a strong fortress, but more generally of tlie most unfrequented hills and 
woods, wliere they prolong a miserable existence until the dc|)arture of the enemy ; and if this should 
he protracted beyond the time for which they have provided food, a large portion necessarily dies of 
hunger.” See the note itself. The Historical Sketches should be read by every one who desires to have 
an accurate idea of the South of India. It is to be regretted that we do not possess the history of any 
otlier part of India, written with the same knowledge or research. 

Lalmi. 

^ The improvement of Hindustan since Baber’s time must be prodigious. The wild elephant is now 
confined to the forests under Hemula, and to the Ghats of Malabar. A wild elephant near Karrah 
(Currah), Manikpiir, or Kalpi, is a thing, at the present day, totally unknown. May not their familiar 
existence in these countries, down to Baber’s days, be considered as rather hostile to the accounts given of 
the superabundant population of Hindustan in remote times? 

2 R 
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Tliey account to the government for the elephants which they take. The elephant is an 
immense animal, and of great sagacity. It understands whatever you tell it, and does 
wliatever it is bid. Its value is in proportion to its size. When it arrives at a pro- 
per age they sell it, and the largest brings the highest price. They say that in some 
islands the elej)harit grows to the height of ten gez.' I have never, in these countries, 
seen one above four or five gez.^ The elephant eats and drinks entirely by means of 
his trunk. He cannot live if he loses it. On the two sides of his trunk, in his upper 
jaw, he has two tusks ; it is by applying these teeth, and exerting all his force, that he 
overturns walls and tears up trees ; and, when he fights or performs any operation that 
requires great exertion, he makes use of these tusks, which they call Aaj. The tusks 
are highly valued by the Hindus. The elephant is not covered with hair or wool^ 
like other animals. The natives of Hindustan place great reliance on their elephants ; 
in tlieir armies, every division has invariably a certain number with it. The elephant 
has some valuable qualities : it can carry a great quantity of baggage over deep and 
rapid torrents, and passes them with ease ; gun-carriages, which it takes four or five 
hundred men to drag, two or three elephants draw without difficulty. But it has a 
great stomach, and a single elephant will consume the grain of seven or fourteen 
camels, 

niimoceros. The rhinoceros is another. This also is a huge animal. Its bulk is equal to that of 
three buffaloes. The opinion prevalent in our countries, that a rhinoceros can lift an 
elephant on its horn, is probably a mistake. It has a single horn over its nose, up- 
wards of a span in length, but I never saw one of two spans. Out of one of the largest 
of these horns I had a drinking-vesseH made, and a dice-box, and about three or four 
fingers’ hulk of it might be left. Its hide is very thick. If it be shot at with a power- 
ful bow, drawn up to the armpit with much force, and if the arrow pierces at all, it 
enters only three or four fingers’ breadth. They say, however, that there are parts of his 
skin that may be pierced, and the arrows enter deep. On the sides of its two shoulder- 
blades, and of its two thlglis, are folds that hang loose, and appear at a distance like 
cloth housings dangling over it. It bears more resemblance to the horse than to any 
other animal.^ As the horse has a largo stomach, so has this ; as the pastern of the 
horse is composed of a single bone, so also is that of the rhinoceros ; as there is a 
gumck® in the horse’s fore leg, so is there in that of the rhinoceros. It is more fero- 
cious than the elephant, and cannot be rendered so tame or obedient. There are num- 
bers of them in the jungles of Pershawer and Hashnaghar, as well as between the river 
Sind and Behreh in the jungles. In Hindustan too, they abound on the banks of the 
river Sirwu.7 In the course of my expeditions into Hindustan, in the jungles of Per- 
shawer, and Hashnaghar,^ I frequently killed the rhinoceros. It strikes powerfully 
with its horn, with which, in the course of these hunts, many men, and many horses, 

^ About twenty feet. ^ Eight or ten feet. Its skin is scattered with thin hair. 

* The rhinoceros's horn was supposed to sweat on the approach of poison, a quahty which fitted it, in 
a peculiar manner, for being made into a drinking-cup for an eastern king. 

* It IS to the eye more like the elephant, or a huge overgrown hog. 

® A marginal note on the Turk! copy, translates gumek, marrow. ^ The Gogra. 

’ The rhinoceros is now entirely expelled from the countries about the Indus. 
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were gored. In one hunt, it tossed with its horn, a full spear’s length, the horse of a 
young man named Maksud, whence he got the name of Rhinoceros Maksud. 

Another animal is the wild buffalo. It is much larger than the common buffalo. Its WiW buf- 
horns go back like those of the common buffalo, but not so as to grow into the flesh. 

It is a very destructive and ferocious animal. 

Another is the nilgau. Its height is about equal to that of a horse. It is somewhat Niljr iu. 
slenderer. The male is bluish, whence it is called the nilgaft.^ It has two small horns, 
and on its neck has some hair, more than a span in length,^ which bears much resem- 
blance to the mountain-cow tassels.^ Its tail is like the bull’s. The colour of the fe- 
male is like that of the gawezin deer ; she has no horns, nor any hair on the under 
part of her neck ; and is plumper than the male. 

Another is the kotah-paiclieh,'* Its size may be equal to that of the white deer. Its Kotah.p?i- 
two fore legs as well as its thighs are short, whence its name — (short-legged). Its horns 
are branching like those of the gawezin, but less. Every year too it casts its horns 
like the stag. It is a bad runner, and therefore never leaves the jungle. 

There is another species of deer that resembles the male honeh or jiran. Its back is Antelope, 
black, its belly white, its horns longer than those of the honeh, and more crooked. 

The Hindustanis call it kilhereh. This Avord was probably originally kalahern^ that is 
(black deer), which they have corrupted into kilhereh. The female is white. They 
take deer by means of this kilhereh. They make fast a running-net to its horns, and 
tie a stone larger than a foot-ball to its leg, that, after it is separated from the deer, it 
may be hindered from running far. When the deer sees the wild kilhereh, it advances 
up to it, presenting its head. This species of deer is very fond of fighting, and comes 
on to butt with its horns. When they have engaged and pushed at each other with 
their horns, in the course of their moving backwards and forwards, the net which has 
been fastened on the tame one’s horns, gets entangled in those of the wild deer, and 
prevents its escape. Though the wild deer uses every effort to flee, the tame one does 
not run off, and is greatly impeded by the stone tied to its leg, which keeps back the 
other also. In this way they take a number of deer,^ which they afterwards tame. 

They likewise take deer by setting nets. They breed this tame deer to fight in their 
houses ; it makes an excellent battle. 

There is on the skirts of the mountains of Hindustan another deer which is smaller. Deer. 

It may be equal in size to a sheep® of a year old. 

Another is the gau-kini ; it is a small species of cow, like the larger kochkar (or Gad-kim. 
ram) of our country. Its flesh is very tender and savoury. 

The monkey is another of the animals of the country. The Hindustanis call it Monkey. 
Bander. There are many species of them. One species is the same that is brought 
to our countries. The jugglers teach them tricks. It is met with in the hill-country 

1 Blue ox. 

2 On the lower part of its neck is a thick circumscribed tuft of hair.— D. W. (For this and the suc- 
ceeding notes marked 2). W, I am indebted to David White, M.D. second Member of the Medical Board 
of Bombay, and well known for his botanical researches.) 

3 Kitas. 4 Short-legged. 

^ This way of catching the antelope is still in constant use in India. 


® Tugli ghalchen. 
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of the Dera (or valley of) Niir, on the Koh Sefid, in the skirts of the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Khaiber, and from thence downward throughout all Hindustan. It h 
not found any higher up than the places I have mentioned. Its hair is yellow, its face 
white, its tail is not very long. There is another species of monkey, which is not 
found in Bajoiir, Sewad, and these districts, and is much larger than the kinds that 
are brought into our country. Its tail is very long, its hair whitish, its face entirely 
black. They call this sphcies of monkey langur^ and it is met with in the hills and 
woods of Hindustan. There is still another species of monkey, whose hair, face, and 
all its limbs are quite black ; they bring it from several islands of the sea. There is 
3^et another species of monkey brought from some islands. Its colour approaches to a 
yellowish blue, somewhat like the skin of the fig. Its head is broadish, and it is of a 
much larger size than other monkeys. It is very fierce and destructive.^ 

Another is the noP (or mungoose). It is a little smaller than the kish. It mounts 
on trees. Many also call it the mus-khurma.‘‘ They reckon it lucky. There is another 
of the mouse species, which they call gilheri (the squirrel) ; it always lives in trees, and 
runs up and down them with surprising nimbleness. 

Of the birds, one is the peacock. It is a beautifully coloured, and splendid animal. 
It is less remarkable for its bulk than for its colour and beauty. Its size may be about 
that of a crane, but it is not so tall. On the head of the peacock, and of the pea-hen, 
there may bo about twenty or thirty feathers, rising two or three fingers’ breadth in 
height. The pea-hen is neither richly coloured nor beautiful. The head of the male 
lias a lustrous and undulating colour. Its neck is of a fine azure. Lower down than 
the neck, its back is painted with the richest yellow, green, azure, and violet ; the 
flowers or stars on its back are but small ; below, they increase in size, still preserving 
the same colour and splendour, down to the very extremity of the tail. The tail of 
some peacocks is as high as a man. Below these richly-painted feathers of its tail, it 
lias another smaller tail like that of other birds, and this ordinary tail, and the feathers 
of its sides, are red. It is found in Bajour and Sewad, and in the countries below, 
but not in Kuner or Lemghanat, or in any place higher up. It flies even worse than 
the kerghawel (or pheasant), and cannot take more than one or two flights at a time." 
On account of its flying so^ill, it always frequents either a hilly country or a jungle. 
It is remarkable, that whenever there are many peacocks in a wood, there arc also a 
number of jackals in it ; and as they have to drag after them a tail the size of a man, 
it may easil)^ bo supposed how much they are molested by the jackals, in their passage 
from one thicket to another. The Hindustanis call them wor. According to the doc- 
trines of Imam Abu Hanifeh, this bird is lawful food. Its flesh is not unpleasant. 
It resembles that of the quail, but it is eaten with some degree of loathing, like that of 
the camel. 

* The Baboon. 

2 Baber adds, — it is singular, quod penis ejus semper sit erecta, et nunquam non ad coitum idonca. 

8 A note on the Turki copy calls the nol, itoau, which w the weasel of Tartary. NewM is still the 
HindubUni name for the mungoose. 

^ The palm- rat. 

* The kerghawel, which is of the pheasant species, when pursued, will take several flights imme- 
diately after each other, though none long; peacocks, it seems, soon get tired, and take to running. 
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Another is the parrot, which also is found in Bajour and the countries below it. In Parrot, 
the Spring, when the mulberry ripens, it icomes up into Nangenhfi,r and Lemghan&t, 
but is found there at no other season. There are many species of parrot. One 
is that which they carry into our countries, and teach to talk. There is another spe- 
cies, of smaller size, which is also taught to speak. They call it the wood-parrot. 

Great numbers of this species arc found in Bajour, ScwM, and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, insomuch, that they go in flights of five and six thousand. These two species 
differ only in bulk ; both have the same colours. There is another species of parrot, 
which is still smaller than the wood-parrot. Its head is red, as well as its upper fea- 
thers. From the tip of its tail, to within two fingers* breadth of its feet, it is white. 

The head of many of this species is lustrous, and they do not speak. They call it the 
Kashmir parrot. There is another species of parrot like the wood-parrot, but a little 
less. Its beak is red ; round its neck is a broad black circle like a collar. Its upper 
feathers are crimson ; it learns to speak well. I had imagined that a parrot, or sharak, 
only repeated what it had been taught, and that it could reduce nothing into words 
from its own reflections. Abul Kasim Jilair, who is one of my most familiar ser- 
vants, lately told me a remarkable incident. The cage of a parrot of this last-men- 
tioned species having been covered up, the jiarrot called out, “ Uncover my face ; I 
cannot breathe.” On another occasion, when the bearers who were employed to carry 
it had set it down to rest themselves, and a number of people passed by, the parrot 
called out, Everybody is going by, why don’t you go on ?” Let the credit rest with 
the rclater ! Yet till one hears such things with his own ears, he never can believe 
them. There is another kind of parrot, of a beautiful red colour ; it has also other 
colours. As I do not precisely recollect its appearance, I therefore do not describe it 
particularly. It is a very elegant bird, and learns to talk. It has one great defect, 
that its voice is particularly disagreeable, having a sharp and grating sound, ^ as if you 
rubbed a piece of broken china on a copper plate. 

Another of th(3 birds of Hindustan is the sharak, which abounds in the Lemghanat, Sharak. 
and everywhere lower down, over the whole of Hindustan. The sharak is of different 
species. One is that which is found in great numbers in the Lemghanat. Its head is 
black, its wings white ; its size rather larger than the chughur,* and slenderer. It 
learns to speak. There is another sort, which they call Pindaweli. They bring it 
from Bengal. It is all black. It is much larger than the other sh^ak. Its bill and 
foot are yellow. In its two cars are two yellow leathers, which hang down, and look 
very ugly. They call it the MeinaJ^ It Icarus to speak, and speaks well and fluently. 

There is another kind of sharak a little slenderer than this last.^ It is red round the 
eye. This kind does not talk. When I threw a bridge over the Ganges, and crossed 
it, driving the enemy before me, I saw in Luknow, Oud, and these countries, a species 
of sharak, which had a >j{hito breast, and a piebald head, with a black back. I had 
never seen it before. This species probably does not earn to speak at all. 

^ Perhaps the Loory. 

* The Persian hasjtl, which Wilkins says is a species of singing-bird.— Richardson’s Dictionary. 

3 Hunter calls it the Coracias Indica. See his Hindustani Dictionary. 

^ The Persian adds, — they call it Wan-sharak” (the wild or wood sharak.) 
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Anothet* is the lujeh.^ This fowl they also call the bukalemun.^ From the head 
to the tail, it has five or six different colours. Its neck has a bright glancing tinge 
like the pigeon’s. In size, it is equal to the kepki durri^ It may he regarded as the 
kepki durri'* of Hindustan ; as the kepki durri inhabits the summits of the moun^ 
tains, this also inhabits the tops of the mountains. They are met with in the country 
of Kabul and the hill-country of Nijrow, and from thence downward, wherever there 
are hills; but they are not found any higher up*^ A remarkable circumstance is told 
of them. It is said, that in winter they come down to the skirts of the hills, and 
that if in their fliglit one of them happens to pass over a vineyard, it can no longer 
fly,"' and is taken. God knows the truth ! Its flesh is very savoury. 

Another bird is the durraj (or partridge). It is not peculiar to Hindustan. It is 
found everywhere in the countries of the GenmiL But, as certain species of it are 
found only in Hindustan, I have included it in this descriptive enumeration. The 
partridge may be equal to the kepki durri in size. The colour of its back is like that 
of the female of the murgh-e-deshti (or jungle fowl). Its neck and breast arc black, 
with bright white spots. On both sides of both its eyes is a line of red. It has a cry 
like Shir ddrem, Sliekrek,^ From its cry it gets its name. It pronounces Shir short, 
fidrem Shekrek it pronounces distinctly. The partridges of Asterab^ are said to cry 
Bat mtm^ tfiti Idr, The cry of the partridges of Arabia and the neighbouring coun- 
tries is, Bit shuker tiduni al naam? The colour of the hen bird resembles that of the 
young kcrghawel (or pheasant). They are found below Nijrow. There is another fowl 
of the partridge kind, which they call kenjel. It is about the size of the partridge. 
Its cry is very like that of a kepk, but shriller. There is little difference in colour be- 
tween the male and female. It is found in the country of Pershawer, Hashnaghar, 
and in the countries lower down, but in no district higlier up. 

Another bird is the palpekar. Its size is equal to that of the kepki durri. Its 
figure resembles the dung-hill cock, and in colour it is like the hen. From its forehead 
down to its breast, it is of a beautiful scarlet colour. The palpekar inhabits the hill- 
country of Hindustan. 

The murgh-e-sihra® (fowl of the wild) is another. The difference between it and 
the barn-door fowl is, that the fowl of the wild flies like the kcrghawel (or pheasant) ; 
it is not of every colour like the barn-door fowl. It is found in the hill-country of Ba- 
jour, and the hill-country lower down. It is not met with above Bajoiir. 

Another is the chelsi, which is like the palpekar, but the palpekar has finer colours. 
It inhabits the hill-country of Bajour. 

Another is the sham. It may be about the size of the common cock, and is of va- 
rious colours. It also is found in the hill-country of Bajour. 

Another is the budineh (or quail), which is not peculiar to Hindustan, but there 

^ The Persian has lukhdi. * Camelion bird. 

3 The kepki deri, or durri, is much larger than the common kejik of Persia, and is peculiar to Kho- 
rasan. It is said to be a beautiful bird. The common kepk of Persia and Kabul is the hill chikdr of India. 

** The lujeh may perhaps be the cbikor of the plains, which Hunter calls bartavelle, or Greek par- 
tridge. 

5 See Note p. 145. 6 j hav© njilk and sugar. 

^ God grant that happiness may always continue. ^ I^erhaps the common jungle fowl. 
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are four or five species of it peculiar to that country. There is one species that visits 
our countries.^ It is larger, and more spreading than the common budineh. There 
is another species, which is less than the budinehs that visit us. Its wings and tail 
are reddish. This budineh goes in flights like the Chlr, There is still another species, 
which is smaller than the budinehs that visit our country. They are generally black 
on the throat and breast. There is another species which seldom visits Kabul. It is 
small, somewhat larger than the karcheh ; in Kabul they call it kuratu. 

Another is the kherjil (or bustard), which may be about the size of the tflghdak, Kherjii (or 
and is in reality the taghdak^ of Hindustan. Its flesh is very savoury. The flesh of 
the leg of some fowls, and of the breast of others, is excellent ; the flesh of every part 
of the kherjil is delicious. 

Another is the cherz^ (or floriken). Its size is somewhat less than the tughderi. (or 
Tlie back of the male is like that of the tughderi ; its breast is black. The female is 
all of a single colour. The flesh of the cherz is very delicate. As the kherjil resembles 
the tughdak, the cherz resembles the tughderi. 

Another is the b^hri-kara'^ (or rock-pigeon) of Hindustan, which is less than the 
baghri-kara of the west, and slenderer ; its cry, too, is sharper. rock. 

There are other fowls, that frequent the water and the banks of rivers. One of 
these is the ding^ (or adjutant), which is a large bird. Each of its wings is the 
length of a man ; on its head and neck there is no hair ; something like a bag Ding (or 
hangs from its neck ; its back is black, its breast white ; it frequently visits Kkbul. 

One year they caught and brought me a ding, which became very tame. The flesh 
which they threw it, it never failed to catch in its beak, and swallowed without cere- 
mony. On one occasion, it swallowed a shoe well shod with iron ; on another occa- 
sion, it swallowed a good-sized fowl right down, with its wings and feathers. 

Another is the saras.^ The Turks who are in Hindustan call it tiweh-tdmfih? S^ras. 

It is a little less than the ding. The nock of the ding is longer than that of the 
saras. Its head is red. They keep it about their houses, and it becomes very tame. 

Another is the minkisa, which is nearly of the height of the saras, but its size is 
Jess. It resembles the stork,® but is much larger. Its bill is longer than the stork’s, 
and is black. Its head is polished and shining, its neck white, its wings party- 
coloured. The edges and roots of the feathers of its wings are white, and the middle 
hlack.J* 

There is another sort of stork, which has a white neck, while its head and all the ^ 
rest of its body arc black. It migrates to our countries. It is rather less than th? 

^ That is, the country north of the Oxus. 

* The bustard is common in the Dekhan, where it is bigger than a turkey, and is called toghdar, pro- 
bably corrupted from toghdak. 

3 A sort of bustard ; Otis Bengalensis 

^ On the margin of the Turki, it is explained as signifying the Balkeh. 

’ The Hindustani name of the adjutant is Pir^c-Dang. 

«» A kind of heron ; the Ardea Antigone. ^ Camel-like. « Leklek. 

* This answers the description of the janglul or janghal called dokh in the Dekhan, which Hunter 
indicates as the Ardea Indica. 
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common stork. This stork the Hindustanis call yak dfng.^ There is another stork, 
which resembles in colour and shape the stork that visits our countries. Its beak is 
generally black and white, and it is much smaller than the other. There is yet another 
fowl which resembles the stork and heron. The bill of tliis bird is longer than the 
heron’s and larger. In size it is less than the stork. 

Another is the large bfizek^ (or curlew). Its bulk may be about that of tlie star- 
ling. Its liead and two wings are white. It has a loud cry. Another is the white 
buzek.'^ Its head and bill are black. It is considerably larger than the buzek of 
our countries, but less than the biizek of Hindustan.^ 

There is anotlier water-fowl, which they call gheret-pai."* It is larger than the sona 
burchin. The male and female are of the same colour. It is always found in Hashna- 
ghar, and sometimes visits the Lemghanat. Its flesh is very delicate. 

There is another waterfowl which they call shahmurgh.c It may be rather less than 
the goose. It has a swelling above its nose. Its breast is white, its back black, and 
its flesh is excellent. 

Another is the zemej, which is about the size of a burkut (or falcon). It is of a 
black colour. 

Another is the starling,? Its tail and back are red. 

Another is the ala-kurglieh (or magpie) of Hindustan. It is slender, and less than 
the ala-kurgheli (or magjiic) of ray native country. It has some white on its nfeck. 

There is another bird, which bears some resemblance to the carrion crow. In Lem- 
ghanat they call it the wood-fowl.* Its head and breast are black, its wings and tail 
red, its eyes a very deep red.^ From its being weak and flying ill, it never comes out 
of the woods, whence it is that it gets the name of the wood-fowl. 

Another is the great bat; they call it chemgudri. It is about the size of the owl,^® 
and its head resembles that of a young whelp. It lays hold of a branch of the tree on 
which it intends to roost, turns head undermost, and so hangs, presenting a very sin- 
gular appearance. 

Another is the aakeh of Hindustan ; they call it mita. It is a little smaller tlian 
the common aakeh, which is party-coloured black and white, while the mitS, is party- 
coloured brown and black. 

There is another bird whose size may be equal to that of the sandulaj-mamula. It 
is of a beautiful red, and on its wings has a little black. 

^ The yak ding is probably one of two kinds of storks common in India. The largest is called kalli, 
and the smallest laglag. Baber appears to reverse this. The la'^lag, which is a black bird, witli a 
wliite neck and head, does not at all resemble the common stork, and its right to the name seems 
doubtful. 

^ Perhaps the royal curlew. ^ Wliite curlew. 

^ Perhaps the spoonbill, called, in India, Chamach Buzeh. 

" Ghazin-pai. — Tdrki, There is a kind of water-fowl called gazpa, which seems to be a redshank. 

” Tlie bird called nakta, a sort of duck, but nearly as big as a wild-goose ; it has a black beak, with 
a high knob on it. 

’ fl Murgh-jengli. 

3 This is the crow-pheasant, or Malabar pheasant, the Cuculus Castuneus. 

Yapalagb. 


3 
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Another is the gercheli. It resembles the karlugh&eh,^ but is much larger than <;ercheh. 
that bird ; it is entirely of a black colour. 

Another is the kocl,‘^ whicli in length may be equal to the crow, but is much thinner. Kod. 

It has a kind of song, and is the nightingale of Hindustan. It is respected by the 
natives of Hindustan as much as the nightingale by us. It inhabits gardens where the 
trees are close planted. 

There is another bird resembling the sliakrak. It lives close among and about trees, 
and may be about the size of a shakrak. It is green-coloured like the parrot. 

Of tlie aquatic animals, one is the alligator.^ It dwells in standing waters, and Aqun*K 
resembles the crocodile.^ They say that it carries off men, and even buffaloes. Another 
is the sipsar (another species of alligator). This, too, is like the crocodile. It inha- 
bits all the rivers of Hindustan. One was caught and brought to me. It may be 
about four or five gez ® in length, and some are even larger. Its snout is upwards of 
half a gez ^ long. Both in its upper and lower jaw it has several very small ranges ol‘ 
teeth. It comes out and sleeps on the edge of tba water. 

Another is the water-hog,^ which is also found in all the rivers of Hindustan. It vvaier-hoK 
springs up from the water with a jerk, puts up its head and plunges it down again, 
leaving no part of its body visible but the tail.*^ The jaw of this animal, too, is like 
that of the alligator. It is long, and has the same kind of r.anges of tcicth ; in other 
respects its head and body are like a fisli. While it is playing in the water it resem- 
bles a water-bag. The water-hogs that are in the river Sirwu,'’ while sporting, leap 
right out of the waU.r. This animal, too, resembles a fish in never leaving tlie water. 

Another is the gerial, which is a Large fish. Many of the army saw it in the river (icrjai. 
Sirwu.’^^ It carries off men. During the time that we remained on the river Sirwfi, 
one or two slave boys were seized by it and carried down. Between Ghazipur and 
Benares it also carried off two, three, or four of our men. In that vicinity I saw the 
gerial from a distance, but I could not get a distinct view of it. 

The kekeh is another fish. On a line witli its two ears issue two bones, three fin- Kckch. 
gers-breadth in length. When caught it shakes these two bones, which return a sin- 
gular sound, whence they have given this fish its name of kekeh. 

The flesh of the fishes of Hindustan is delicate, and they have few small bones. They 
are surprisingly active. On one occasion a net was laid in a river, from side to side. 

The fish entered it. Each side of the net was then raised a gez above the water ; yet 
many of the fish leaped, one after the other, a full gez over the net, and escaped. There 

' Also called the tera^hterek. 

2 Cuculus. The koel is something like a sparrow-hawk ; the female black, the male brown like a 
i.awk. 

The shlrubi, or water lion, is the alligator. GiUs. 

5 Eight or ten feet. About a foot. 

- Khbk-iibi. 

This description agrees much with the appcarancce of the porpoise, which is common in the Ganges. 

The Sirjoo, or Gogra. The Gogra. 

The f/eriii/ is one of the two kinds of crocodile : the other is called magar» The latter has a long, 
jjharp snout : the snout of the former is round. 

About a couple of feet. 

2 s 
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are, besides, in many rivers of Hindustin small fishes, which, if they hear a harsh sound, 
or the treading of a foot, instantly leap a gez, or a gez and a half, out of the water. 

Frogs. The frogs of Hindust&n are worthy of notice. Though of the same species as our 

own, yet they will run six or seven gez ^ on the face of the water. 

Fruits. Of the vegetable productions peculiar to Hindustan, one is the mango (ambeh). 

aiango. The natives of Hindustan generally pronounce the hi in it, as if no vowel followed ; but 
as this makes the word difficult to articulate, it is sometimes called naghzaki as Khwa- 
jeh Khosrou says — 

My mango (my fair®) is the embellisher of the garden. 

The most lovely fruit of Hindustan. 

Such mangoes as are good are excellent. Many are eaten, but few are good of their 
kind. They pluck most of them unripe, and ripen them in the house. While unripe 
the mango makes excellent tarts, and extremely good marmalade. In short, this is 
the best fruit of Hindustan. The tree bears a great weight of fruit. Many praise the 
mango so highly as to give it the preference to every kind of fruit, the musk-melon 
excepted ; but it does not appear to me to justify their praises. It resembles the kardi- 
peach, and ripens in the rains. There are two kinds of it. One kind they squeeze 
and soften in the hand, and then, making a hole in its side, press it and suck the juice. 
The other is like the kardi-peach. They take off its skin, and eat it. Its leaf some- 
what resembles that of the peach. Its trunk is ill-looking, and ill-shaped. In Bengal 
and Gujrd.t the mangoes are excellent. 

Plantair. Another of their fruits is the plantain,^ The Arabs call it mauz. Its tree is not 
very tall, and, indeed, is not entitled to the appellation of tree ; it is something between 
a tree and a vegetable.^ Its leaf bears some likeness to that of the Aman-kara, but 
the plantain leaf is two gez in length, and nearly one in breadth. A shoot resem- 
bling a heart springs up from its centre. The bud of the plantain is on this shoot. 
This large bud resembles a sheep’s heart. From the root of every leaf that opens 
round this bud, a row of six or seven flowers springs out. These flowers so rising 
in a row, afterwards become rows of plantains. When the shoot which resembles a 
heart expands and blows, the leaves of that large bud opening, the rows of the plantain 
flowers become visible. The plaintain has two good qualities ; the one is, that it is 
easily peeled — the other, that it has no stones, and is not stringy. It is rather longer 
and thinner than the brinjal. It is not very sweet. The plaintain of Bengal, how- 
ever, is extremely sweet, and has a very beautiful tree. It has very broad leaves of 
bright green, and is an elegant plant. 

\nibh. or Anotlier is the ambli,^ which name they give to the Indian date. It has small 

Indian date, indented leaves, precisely like the buia, but the leaves of this tree are smaller. It is a 
very beautiful tree, and yields a profusion of shade. It grows to a great size, and 
abounds in a wild state. 

^ Twelve or fourteen feet. * Naghzak. 3 Kileh. 

That is, is herbaceous.— D. W. s About four feet. 

^ Tamarindus Indica, so called from Tamar Hindi, the Indian date. 
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Another is the mehweh,^ which is also called the gal-chekan. This also is a very Mehweh, or 
wide-spreading tree. The houses of the natives of Hindustan are chiefly constructed 
of the timber of this tree. They extract a spirit from the flowers of the mehweh. 

They dry its flowers, and eat them like raisins. It is from them likewise that they 
extract the liquor.* They bear a great resemblance to the kishmish,® and have rather 
a disagreeable, sickly taste ; but the smell of the flower is not disagreeable. It may be 
eaten. This tree likewise grows wild. Its fruit is ill tasted. The stone is rather large, 
and its shell thin. They extract an oil from the kernel. 

Another is the kirni.^ This, though not a wide-spreading tree, at the same time is Kirm. 
not a small one. Its fruit is of a yellow colour. It is smaller than the jujube. In taste 
it bears a perfect resemblance to the grape. It leaves rather a bad flavour behind, but 
it is a good fruit, and is eaten. The skin of its stone is thin. 

Another is the jaman.* Its leaf perfectly resembles that of the tftl, but is thicker Jaman* 
and greener. It is on the whole a flnc-looking tree. Its fruit resembles the black 
grape, but® has a more acid taste, and is not very good. 

Another is the kermerik.^ It is fluted with five sides. In size it may be equal to a Kerwenck. 
ghinalfl, ® and in length four or five fingers-breadth. When ripe it is yellow. This 
fruit, too, has no stone. If plucked unripe, it is very bitter ; when well ripened, it has 
an agreeably sweet acid, and is a pleasant sweet-flavoured fruit. 

Another is the kadhil (or jack). This has a very bad look and flavour. It looks Kadhii (or 
like a sheep’s stomach stuffed and made into a haggis.* It has a sweet sickly taste. ^*^^*'^* 
Within it are stones^* like a filbert ; they bear a considerable resemblance to the date, 
but the stones are rounder and not so long, and the substance softer than that of the date. 

They arc eaten. This fruit is very adhesive; on account of this adhesive quality, 
many rub their mouths with oil before eating them. They grow not only from the 
branches and trunk of the tree, but even from its root. You would say that the tree 
was all hung round with haggises. 

Another is the badhil, which may be about the size of an apple. It is not bad- Badhii. 
smelling, but is very insipid and tasteless. 

^ A description of the mehweh^ or xnoura, may be found in the Asiatick Researches, vol. I. p. 300, by 
Lieut. Charles Hamilton. 

2 In Bombay this liquor is well known by the name of Moura, or Parsee Brandy. The farm of it is 
a considerable article of revenue. 

’ A small kind of grape, or currant, brought from the Persian Gulph. 

* The kirni is a tall tree with a small yellow fruit, with a stone. It is very common in Guzerat. — 

(It is the Mimusops hexandra of Roxburgh ; fruit oblong, pointed, covered with a soft yellow saccha- 
rine pulp.— D. W.) 

* This, Dr Hunter says, is the Eugenia jamholana, the rose-a[q)le.— (Eugenia jambolana, but not 
the rose-apple, which is now called Eugenia jambu.— D. W.) The jdman has no resemblance to the 
rose-ai^le ; it is more like an oblong sloe than anything else, but grows on a toll tree. 

® Mr Metcalfe's copy has, “ but leaves a disagreeable flavour upon the palate, and has," &c. 

7 According to Dr Hunter, the Averrhoa carambola. 

8 The Tdrici has ghato^hi, Mr Metcalfe’s copy ghabalu, and the Persian ghinalu. 

2 The gipa is the sheep’s stomach stulSid with rioe, mkicedmeat, and spices, and boiled as spudding. 

The resemblance of the jack to the haggis as it hangs on die tree is wond^fiilly complete. 

10 xhe stones of the jack, when roasted, resemble the cbesnut in taste. 
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Another is the bcr,^ which in Persian they call kunar. It is of various kinds, and is 
rather longer than the alucheh^ (or plum). There is another species of it, of the bulk 
and appearance of the Ilussaini grape ; but this last sort is seldom good. 1 have seen 
a her in Bandir which was very excellent. This species casts its leaves under the 
constellations of Taurus and Gemini;*^ in Cancer and Leo, which is the season of the 
rains, it regains its leaves, and becomes fresh and flourishing ; in Aquarius and Pisces, 
its fruit ripens. 

Another is the karonda,^ which grows on shrubby bushes like the jikeh of my 
native country. The jikeh grows in the hill country ; this grows in the plain. Its 
flavour is like that of the marmenjan, but is sweeter and less juicy. 

Another is the paniala,'^ which is larger than the plum, and resembles the red crab 
apple. It has an acid taste, and is pleasant. Its tree is taller than the pomegranate, 
and its leaf resembles the almond leaf, but is less. 

Another is the guler,® whose fruit springs from the trunk of the tree. It resembles 
the fig. The guler is a very tasteless thing. 

Another is the amleh, " which is likewise fluted with five sides. It is like the un- 
blown cotton pod, and is a wretched harsh-tasted fruit. When made into marmalade 
it is not bad, and is very wholesome. Its tree is handsome, with very small leaves. 

Another is the chirunji. This tree grows on the hills. Its kernel is very pleasant. 
It is somewhat between the kernel of the walnut and that of the almond, and is 
rather smaller than that of the pistachio, and round. It is put into custards and sweet- 
meats.® 

Another is the date, which, though not peculiar to Hindustan, yet is described here, 
as it is not found in our country. The date-tree is found likewise in Lemghan. Its 
branches all issue from one place, near tlie top of the tree. Its leaves extend from the 
one end of the branch to the other, shooting out on each side. The trunk of the tree is 
uneven and ill-coloured. Its fruit is like a hunch of grapes, but much larger. They 
say that the dale alone, of all the vegetable kingdom, resembles the animal kingdom 
in two respects : the one is, that when you cut off the head of an animal it perishes ; 
and if you cut off the to]» of the date-tree, it withers and dies : the other is, that as no 
animal bears without concourse with the male, in like manner, if you do not bring a 
branch of the male date-lree, and shake it over the female, it bears no ft’uit. I cannot 
vouch for the truth of these remarks. The top of the date-tree which has been men- 
tioned is called its cheese. The cheese of the date is that place where its branches and 

Ker, the Zizyplius jujuba. Jujubes — Hunter's Hind. Diet. 

^ The ali'iclieh is tlic IJullace plum. It is small, not more than twice as big as a sloe, and not high- 
flavoured. It is generally yellow, sometimes red. 

^ 'I'he Muhamraedaii months going round the solar year, those concerned in agriculture, or in operations 
dependent on the seasons, are often obliged to direct themselves by the appearance of the constellations. 

’ The corinda, or can-ssa carandas. — Hunter. 

' 'rhe flaucortia catafracta. — Hunter. ® Ficus guleria. Hort. Deng. — D. W. 

' Perhaps the Hindustani gooseberry, called Harfa Reori. — (It is doubtful whether this be the cicca 
disticha or phyllanthus emblica, the description being too general. — D. W.) 

^ Paludehs and lialwais. The paludeh is a sweet preparation from wheaten flour, like a custard. The 
halwai is any kind of sweetmeat or confectionery. 
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)eaves shoot out, and it has very much the appearance of a white cheese. From this 
white cheesy substance tlie branches and leaves shoot out. When these branches and 
leaves have somewhat expanded, tlie leaves wax greener. This white substance, which 
iliey call the cheese of the date, is rather pleasant tasted. The pith bears some resem- 
blance to the kernel of the walnut. They make an incision in that part of the tree 
where the cheese lies, and insert a date-leaf in tlic wound, in such a way, that what- 
ever water flows from the opening, must run do^vn tliis leaf; this leaf they fix to the 
mouth of an earthen pot, and tie the pot to the tree; all the liquid that flows from the 
wound is collected in this pot. If drank immediately, the liquor is sweetish; if it 
stand three or four days, they say that it acquins an intoxicating quality. On om* 
occasion, when I had gone out to survey Bari, wliile examining the districts on the 
banks of the river Chambal, in the course of our journey we chanced upon a valley, 
inhabited by people who einiiloyed themselves in drawing this liquor. We drank a 
great deal of it, .and felt no symptoms of intoxication. ’ A great quantity of it must 
])robably be taken, as its intoxicating powers arc very small. 

Another is the coconut-tree, or nargil, which the Arabs call narjil, and the Hin- Coconut- 
dustanis' nalir by a vulgar error. The fruit of the coconut-tree is the Hindi nut, of 
which the black spoons arc made. Of* the larger sort they also make the sounding- 
cup of the ghcchek (or guitar.) The tree resembles the date, but the branch of the 
coco is much fuller of leaves, and the leaves are of a much brighter colour. As the 
walnut has a green outer skin, so has this ; but the outer covering of the coconut is in 
threads, and the cordage of all the shi])s and boats of the rivers are made of this outer 
covering of the coconut, and the joinings of boats are sewn with threads made of the 
same stuff. When this skin is stripped ofl’, three holes are seen, forming a triangle on 
one side of the nut, two of them closed and hard ; the other is soft, and with little 
trouble is made into a hole. Before the kernel is formed within, the whole inside of 
the coconut is filled with water, which they drink by opening this hole ; it has an 
jigreeable taste. You would say that it wa*' the cheese of the date melted. 

Another is the tar, or palm-tree. The branches of this tree also are on its top. Tar (or 
They tie a pot on the palm as they do on the date-tree, and so extract and drink its 
juice. This juice they call tan. It is more intoxicating than the liquid of the date- 
tree. There is no leaf on the branches of the palm for a gez or a gez and a-half from 
its root. After that, thirty or forty leaves sprout out from the same centre at the end 
of the branch, spreading like the fingers of the hand. These leaves may be about a gez^ 
in length. Hindi letters are often written bookwise on these leaves. The natives of 
Hindustan, also, at the times when they do not wear ear-rings, put into the large open 
holes in their ear, slips of the palm leaf, which arc sold in the Bazar, ready made for 
the purpose. The trunk of this tree is handsomer than that of the date, and more 
stately. 

They have, besides, the naranj (or Sevflle orange), and the various fruits of the Naranj (or 
orange species. The orange giws in Lemghanat, Bajour, and Sewad, where it is 

^ Baber must have drunk it fresh and unferraented, as the date wine or sendi is very strong. 

3 The common Hindustani name for it is narial. 

3 Two or three feet. * Two feet. 
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Lime. 


Taranj (or 
citron ). 


Sengtereh 
(or common 
orange). 


Kilkil (or 
large lime). 


both plenty and good. The orange of Letnghan&t is small, but juicy, and pleasant for 
quenching thirst. It is sweet-smelling, delicate^ and fresh. It is not, however, to be 
compared with the oranges about Khoras&n. Its delicacy is such, that in carrying from 
Lemghan&t to Kabul, which is only thirteen or fourteen farsangs, ^ many of them are 
spoilt by the way. They carry the oranges of Aster&b&d to Samarkand, which is two 
hundred and seventy or two hundred and eighty farsangs^ off ; but as they have a thick 
peel and little juice, they are not apt to be much injured. The size of the oranges of 
Bajour may be about that of the quince.® They are very juicy, and their juice is more 
acid than that of other oranges. Khw^jeh Kilan tells me that he made the oranges of 
a single tree of this species in Bajour be plucked off, and counted, and they amounted 
to seven thousand. It always struck me that the word nd,ranj (orange) was accented 
in the Arab fashion ; and I found that it really was so : the men of Bajour and Siwftd 
call naranj^ ndrarik^ 

Another is the lime, ^ which is very plentiful. Its size is about that of a hen's egg, 
which it resembles in shape. If one who is poisoned, boils and eats its fibres, the injury 
done by the poison is averted. ® 

Another fruit resembling the naranj (or oi*ange) is the taranj (or citron). The 
inhabitants of Bajour and Siwad call it baleng. On this account, marmalades of 
citron-peel are called baleng marmalade. The Hindusti,nis call the tdranjy the Ba- 
jouri. It is of two species. One is insipid and sweet, but of a sickly sweet, and is 
of no value for eating ; but its peel is used for marmalade. The citrons of Lemgha- 
nkt are all of this sickly sweet. The other is the citron of Hindust&ii and Bajour, 
which is acid, and its sherbet is very pleasant and tasteful. The size of the citron may 
be about that of the Khosravi musk-melon. Its skin is rough, rising and falling in 
knobs. Its extremity is thin and knobbed. The citron is of a deeper yellow than the 
orange. Its tree has not a large trunk. It is small and shrubby, and has larger leaves 
than the orange. 

The sengtereh (or orange) is another fruit resembling the naranj (or Seville orange). 
In colour and appearance it is like the citron, but the skin of this fruit is smooth, and 
without any unevennesses. It is rather smaller than the small citron. Its tree is large, 
perhaps about the size of the small apricot-tree. Its leaf resembles the naranj leaf. 
It has a pleasant acid, and its sherbet is extremely agreeable and wholesome. Like 
the lime it is a powerful stomachic, and it is not a weakening fruit like the citron. 

Another fruit of the orange kind, is the larger lime, which, in Hindustan, they call 
the kil-kil-lime. ^ In shape, it is like a goose’s egg, but does not, like the egg, taper 

1 Between fifty and sixty miles. ® About eleven hundred miles. 

^ Behi. * Or, perhaps, rather ndrang. * Limu. 

® The same quality is asinribed to the citron by Virgil, in the Praises of Italy ; — 

Media fert tristes succos, tardumque saporem 
Felicia mali, quo non presenfius uUum, 

Pocula si qusndo b«v© infbeero noverCte, 

Miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba, 

Auxilium venit, ac membris agii atra venena. 

Georg, II. v. 126. 


7 Kilmek is the name by which it now goes. 
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away at the two extremities. The skin of this species is smooth, like that of the seng- 
tereh. It has a remarkable quantity of juice. ^ 

Another fruit resembling the orange is the jambiri. ^ In shape, it is like the orange, 
but is of a deeper yellow. It is not, however, an orange, though its smell is like that 
of the orange. This fruit, too, yields a pleasant acid. 

Another of the orange kind is the sadaphal,^ which is shaped like a pear, and in 
colour resembles the quince. It has a sweet taste, but not so mawkish as the sweet 
orange. 

The amratphal ^ is another of the fruits resembling the orange.^ 

Another of the orange kind is the kirneh,*^ which may be about the size of the kil- 
kil lime. This too is tart. 

iVnother resembling the orange is the amiUhid.^ 1 have seen it first during this 


^ OrJabiri. 

2 A kind of lemon. — Hunter, Its name seems to mean everlasting fruit, 

3 Literally, ncctai'-fruit, is probably the Mandarin orange, by the natives called Naringi. The name 
Amraty or pear, in India, is applied to the Guava or Psidium pyriferum — (Spondias mangifera. Hort. Ben. 
— D. W.) 

^ On this notice of the amratphal there is, in the Turki copy, tlie following note of the Emperor II u- 
maiun. It is not found in cither of the Persian translations : — 

His Majesty, whose abode is in Paradise,* may Heaven exalt his splendour ! has not attended suf- 
ficiently to the amratphal. As he observed that it was sweet and mild-tasted, he compared it to the 
sweet orange, and was not fond of it ; for he had a dislike to the sweet orange, and everybody, on ac- 
count of the amratphal’s mild sweet, called it like the orange. At that time, particularly on his first 
coming to Hindustan, he had been long and much addicted to the use of strong drinks, whence he na- 
turally did not like sweet things. The amratphal is, however, an excellent fruit. Its juice, though not 
extremely sweet, yet is very pleasant. At a later period, in my time, we discovered its nature and excel- 
lence. Its acidity, when unripe, resembles that of the orange. While yet very acid, its sourness affects 
the stomach ; but, in the course of time, it ripens and becomes sweet. 

In Bengal there arc other two fruits which have an acid flavour, though they are not of equal excel- 
lence with the amratphal. The one is called kumilah, and grows to the size of an orange (naranj) ; 
many hold it to be the larger lemon (narang), but it is much pleasanter than tlie lemon. It has not an 
elegant appearance or shape. The other is the samtereh,t and is larger than the orange, but is not sour, 
and is not so tasteless as the amratphal, nor is it very sweet either. Indeed, there is no pleasanter fruit 
than the samtereh. It is a very fine-shaped, pleasant, and wholesome fruit. No person thinks of any 
other fruit, or has a longing for any other, where he can find it. Its peel may be taken off by the hand, 
and however many you eat, you are not surfeited, but desire more. It docs not dirty the hand by its 
juice. Its peel is easily separated from the pulp. It may be eaten after food. This samtereh is seldom 
met with. It is found at Bengal at one village called Senargam ; and, even in Senargam, it is found 
in the greatest perfection only in one place. In general, among this class of fruits, there is no f pecies so 
pleasant as the samtereh ; nor indeed is there among any other.’* 

• Ilczret Ferdous-mak&n. Every Emperor of Hindustan has an epithet given him after his death to distinguish 
him, and prevent the necessity of repeating his name too familiarly. Thus, Ferdous-makan is Baber's ; Hum&ihn's 
is Jinnet-ashi4ni— he whose nest is in Heaven ; Muhammed Shah's, Ferdous-aramgah— he whose place of rest is 
Paradise, &c. 

•j* The k&milah and samtereh arc the real oranges (koiingla and sangtereh), which are now common aH over India. 
Dr Hunter conjectures that the sangtereh may take its name from Cmtra, in Portugal. This early mention of it by 
Baber and Hhmiiftn, may be considered as subversive of that supposition. (This description of the samtereh, vague 
as it is, applies closer to the citrus decumana or pampelmus, than to any other.— D. W.) 

^ Probably the kirna, a kind of citron ; Citrus, Hunter's Diet. 
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present year. They say that if a needle be thrust into the heart of it, it melts away.^ 
Perhaps this may proceed from its extreme acidity, or from some other of its proper- 
ties.* Its acidity may be about equal to that of the oranp^e and lime.^ 

In Hindustan there is ^rcat variety of flowers. One is i\m jdsfin,^ which some 
Hindustanis call the gurhiL ft is not a grass ; the shrub on which it grows is tall ; 
its bush is larger than the red-rose bush ; its colour is deeper than that of the pome- 
granate. Its size may he about that of the red rose ; but the red rose, after the bud is 
formed, opens all at f)nce, whereas when the jasuii opens from its bud, from the midst 
of the cuj) that first expands, a thing like a heart becomes visible, after which the other 
leaves of the flower spring out ; though these two form a single flower, yet the thing 
like a heart in the midst of it, which springs from these leaves and forms another 
flower, has a very singular ajipearance. It looks very rich-coloured and beautiful on 
the tree*, but docs not last long, as it withers in a single day, and disappears. It blows 
very eliarmiiigly for the four months of the rainy season. It continues to flower du- 
ring the greater part of the year, but has no perfume. 

Another is the lianpr^^ which is sometimes white, and sometimes red ; and is five- 
leaved, like the flower of the peach. The red kanir resembles the peach-flower, but 
fourteen or fifteen kanir-flowers blow from the same place, and from a distance they 
look like one large flower. The shrub of this flower is larger than the bush of th(‘ 
jfi-sun. The smell of the red kanir, though weak, is pleasant. This also blossoms 
incessantly, and in great beauty, during the whole three or four months of the rainy 
season ; and is, besides, to be met with during the greater part of the year. 

Another is keHreh^^ which has a very sweet smell. The Arabs call it kari. Th(‘ 
fault of musk is, that it is rather drying. This may be called the moist musk. It has 
a singular appearance. Its flower may be about a span and a half or two spans in 
length. It has long leaves like the gherav. This flower, too, is prickly, like the rose- 
bud, when unblown ; its outer leaves are very green and prickly, while its inner leaves 
are white and soft. Among its inner leaves is something like a centre or heart.*" It 
has a sweet smell. It resembles a new-blown shrub, the trunk ol’ which is not yet 
grown up, but its leaves are broader and more prickly. Its trunk is very ill propor- 
tioned. It springs in stalks from the ground. 

Another is the white jasmine, which they call chamhcK, It is larger than our jas- 
mine, and its perfume stronger. 

^ This story of iho needle is believed, by the natives, of all the citron kind, which are hence called in 
the Dekhan siii-gal (needle-melter'). 

2 Abulfazl informs us, (Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p. 74), that Akber gave great encouragement to the 
cultivation of fruit trees ; and that people of skill were invited from Persia and Tartary to attend to their 
cultivation. lie enumerates musk-raelons, grapes, water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachioes, and 
pomegranates, as being of the number introduced. His account of the annual bringing of the fruits 
from Kabul, Kandahar, and Kashmir, is curious. I am informed that the annual importation of fruits 
fiom Kabul into Hindustan is still carried on to a great extent, though daily declining. 

Called also jasundi. 

^ The ncrium odorum ; called by Europeans in India, tlie almond-flower, from its smell. 

The pandanus odoratissimus of Roxburgh. 

The Persian translator here adds, Not knowing what this is, I have written it in the same way." 
The Turki, however, has yurnshak, probably a ball or clue, while the Persian has midngi or wdsiteh. 

^ Jasminum gradiflorum. 
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III other countries there are four seasons ; in Hindustan there are tlireo ; four months Seasons 
of summer, four of the rainy season, and four of winter. Its months b(‘jrin with the 
new moon. Every three years they add a month to the rainy season ; again, at the 
end of the next three years they add a single month to one of their winters ; and in 
the course of the succeeding three years they add one month to a summer. This is 
their mode of intercalation. Cheit, Beisak, Jesht, and Asad,^ arc the summer months, 
corresponding to Pisces, Aries, Taurus, and Gemini ; Sawan, Bhadun, KcAvar, and 
Katik, form the rainy moritlis, corresponding, to Cancer, Leo, Virgo, and Libra; Aghen, 

Pus, Mali, and Pliagun, are tlie winter, and include Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, 
and Aquarius. The natives of Hindustan, who have divided their seasons into terms 
of four months each, have confined the appellation of the violence of the season to two 
months of each term, and call them the period of summer, the period of the rains, the 
])eriod of winter. The two last months of summer, which are .Tesht and Asad, they 
separate from the others, calling them the period of the heats. The two first months 
of the rainy season, Sawan and Bhadun, tliey regard as the period of the rains ; llie two 
middle months of winter, which are Pus and Mali, they consider as the period of win- 
ter. By this arrangement they have six seasons.^ 

They also assign names to the days of the week; Sanicher is Saturday ; Aitwar is ii.iys, of tlu 
Sunday; Som war, Monday; Mangelwar, Tuesday ; Budh war, Wednesday ; Brispatwar, 

Thursday ; and Sukrwar, Friday. 

As, by the usage of our country, the day and night are divided into twenty-four parts. Day and 
each called an hour, and each hour into sixty minutes ; so that the day and night arc j5fvll„»n ot 
<*omposed of one thousand four hundred and forty minutes ; and as in the space of a txim’. 
minute, the I'Titihe (or first chapter of the Koran), with the Bismillah (or blessing), 
may be repeated six times, they may be repeated eight thousand six hundred and forty 
times ill the space of a night and day. The natives of llindiiKtAn divide the night and 
ilay into sixty parts, eacli of which they denominate a Gheri ; they likewise divide thc» 
night into four parts, and the day into the Siime number, each of which they call a 
Pahar (or Watch), which the Persians call a Pas. In our country I had heard of Pas 
and Pasbaii, ’ though I did not understand the custom. In all the prineijial cities of 
Hindustan, there is a sort of people called Gheriali, who are appointiMl and stationed 
for this express purpose. Tliey cast a broad brass plate about the size of a tray, and 
two fingers-breadth deep. This brass vessel they call Gh(*rial. The (jrherial is sus- 
|)ended from a high place. They have another vessel like an hour-cup, which has a Tlieir clip- 
hole in its bottom. One of these is filled every hour ; and the (:rherialis, who watch 
by turns, attend to the cup that is put into the water. In this way, beginning from 
day-break, when they put in the cup, as soon as it is filled for the first time, they 
strike one stroke on the Gherial with a wooden club which they have; and when it Modeot 
has been filled a second time, they strike two, and so on for the first watch. The sig- 

^ The names of the months, as pronounced and written by the Musulmans, differ considerably from 
the genmne Hindu names. In Sanscrit the summer months are called Cbeitra, Visakha, Jeshta, Ash- 
adha ; the rainy months, Sravana, Bhadrapada, Aswini, Kritika ; those of winter, Mrigasira, Pushia, 

JMagha, and Phalguni. The Hindustanis soften most of these names by omitting consonant 

» See Ayeen Akberi, voL i. p. 263 . ^ Watch and watchman. 
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iial tliat the first watch is past^ is ilieir striking very fast for a number of times on the 
Gherial with the wooden club. If it is the first watch of the day, after striking re- 
peatedly and fest, they stop a little, and strike one blow ; if it be the second watch, 
after striking fast for some time, they deliberately strike two ; and after the third tliey 
strike three, and after tlie fourth four. With the fourth watch the tlay closing, tlie 
night watch begins ; and they go through the night watches in precisely the same way. 
Alteration Formerly the Gherialis, whether by day or night, beat the sign of the watch at the 
hv^Barnr!^ end of* each watch only ; so that when a man waked from sleep, and heard the sound 
of three or four Glieris, he did not know whether it was the second watch or the third. 
I directed, that after beating the sign of the Ghori, whether by night or day, they 
should likewise beat the sign of the watch. For example, that after beating three 
Gheris of the first watch, they should stop, and after an interval, beat one other blow 
as the mark of the watch, so that it might be known that it was three Gheris of the 
first watch. After beating four Gheris of the third watch of the night, if they stopped 
and beat three, it would indicate tliat it was four Gheris of the third watch. This 
answers particularly well ; for when a man wakes by night and bears the Gherial, he 
l>ivwi(*n f>f knows with certainty how many Gheris of a particular watch are past. Again, they 
divide every Gheri into sixty parts, each called a Pal ; so that every day and night 
consists of three thousand six hundred Pals. They reckon each Pal equal to the time 
in which the eyelids may be shut and opened sixty times ; and reckon a day and night 
equal to two hundred and sixteen thousand times of shutting and opening the eyes. By 
experiment, 1 found that one Pal admitted of the Kul-howullah and Bismillah being 
repeated nearly eight times, so that, in the space of a single night and day, they admit 
of being repeated twenty-eight thousand six hundred times. 

The inhabitants of Hindustmi have a peculiar method of reckoning as to measures ; 
they allow eight ratis to one masheh ; four mashehs to one tang, or thirty-two ratis to 
one tang ; five mashehs to one mishkal, which is equal to forty ratis ; twelve mashehs 
make one tola or ninety-six ratis ; fourteen tolas make one sir ; and it is fixed that 
everywhere forty sirs make one man, and twelve mans one mani, and one hundred 
md,nis one minaseh. They reckon jewels and precious stones by the tang. 

MiKic <i( The natives of Hindustan have a distinct and clear mode of reckoning. They call 
konintr ^ hundred thousand a lak, a hundred laks a kror, a hundred krors an arb, a hundred 
arbs a kerb, a hundred kerbs a nil, a hundred nils a padam, a hundred padams a sang. 
The fixing such a high mode of calculation is a proof of the abundance of wealth in 
Hindustan. 

iliixii in- Most of the natives of Hindustan arc Pagans. They call the Pagan inhabitants of 
l Hindustan, Hindus. Most of thd Hindus hold the doctrine of transmigration. The 

officers of revenue, merchants, and work-people, are all Hindus. In our native coun- 
tries, the tribes that inhabit the plains and deserts have all namos, according to their 
respective families ; but here everybody, whether they live in the country or in vil- 
lages, have names according to their families. Again, every tradesman lias received 
his trade from his forefathers,' who for generations have all practised the same trade. 


^ This refers to the institution of castes. 
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Hindastan is a country that has few pleasures to recommend The people ai*e Detects ut 
not handsome. They have no idea of the charms of friendly society, of frankly mix- 
ing together, or of familiar intercourse. They have no genius, no comprelieusiun of 
mind, no politeness of manner, no kindness or fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mecha- 
nical invention in planning or executing their handicraft works, no skill or knowledge 
in design or architecture ; they have no good horses, no good ilesli, no grapes or musk- 
melons,^ no good iruits, no ice or cold water, no good food or broad in their bazars, 
no baths or colleges, no candles, no torches, not a candlestick. Instead of a candle 
and torch, you have a gang of dirty fellows, whom they call Deutis, who hold in their 
left hand a kind of small tripod, to the side of one leg of which, it being wooden, they 
stick a piece of iron like the top of a candlestick ; they fasten a pliant wick, of the 
size of the middle finger, by an iron pin, to another of the legs. In their right hand 
they hold a gourd, in which they have made a hole for the purpose of pouring out oil 
in a small stream, and whenever the wick requires oil, they supply it from this gourd. 

Their great men kept a hundred or two hundred of these Deutis. TJiis is the way in 
which they supply the want of candles and candlesticks. If their emperors or chief 
nobility, at any time, have occasion for a light by night, these filthy Deutis bring in 
their lamp, which they carry up to their master, and there stand holding it close by 
his side. 

Besides their rivers and standing waters, they have some running water in their aii(i 
ravines and hollows ; they have no aqueducts or canals in their gardens or palaces. 

In their buildings they study neither elegance nor climate, appearance nor regularity. 

Their peasants and the lower classes all go about naked. They tie on a thing which 
they call a langoti^ which is a piece of clout that hangs down two spans from the 
navel, as a cover to Uieir nakedness. Below this |)endant modesty-clout is another slip 
of cloth, one end of which they fasten before to a string that ties on the langoti, and 
then passing the slip of cloth between the two legs, bring it up and fix it to tlie string 
of the langoti behind. The women, too, have a one end of it they tie about 

their waist, and the other they throw over their head. 

The chief excellency of HindustA,n is, that it is a largo country, and has abundance AdvantaKi> 
of gold and silver. The climate during the rains is very pleasant. On some days it 
rains ten, fifteen, and even twenty times. During the rainy season inundations come pleasant 
pouring down all at once, and form rivers, even in places where, at otlier times, there 
is no water. While the rains continue on the ground, the air is singularly delightful, 
insomuch that nothing can surpass its soft and agi*eeable temperature. Its defect is, 
that the air is ratJier moist and damp. During the rainy season you cannot shoot even 
with the bow of our country, and it becomes quit<^ useless, ^or is it the bow alone that 
becomes useless; tlie coats of mail, books, clothes, and furniture, all feel the bad effects 
of the moisture. THKbir houses, too, suffer from not being substantially built. There is 
pleasant enough weather in the winter and summer, as well as in the rainy season ; but 

1 Baber*s opinions regarding India, are nearly the same with those of most Europeans of the upper 
class, even at the present day. 

2 Grapes and musk-melons, particularly the latter, are now common all over India. 

3 Ab-rew&n. 
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tlicii tlie north wind always blows, and tliore is an oxcossive quantity of earth and dust 
flying about. When the rains arc at hand, this wind blows five or six times with excessive 
violence, and such a quantity of dust flies about that you cannot sec one another. They 
<!all this an Andhi.' It gets warm during Taurus and Gemini, but not so warm as to 
become intolerable. TJic heat cannot be compared to the heats of Balkh and Kanda- 
Abundaiicc liar. It is not above half so warm as in these places. Another convenience of Hin- 
dustan is, that the workmen of every profession and trade are innumerable and with- 
out end. i^or any work, or any employment, there is always a set ready, to whom 
the same employment and trade have descended from father to son for ages. In the 
Zefer-Namoh of Millla Sherif-ed-din Ali Yezdi, it is mentioned as a surprising fiict, 
that when Taimur Beg was building the Sangin (or stone) mosque, there were stone- 
cutters of Azerbaejan, Fars, Hindustan, and other countries, to the number of two 
hundred, working every day on the mosque. In Agra alone, and of stone-cutters 
belonging to that place only, I every day employed on my palaces six hundred and 
eighty persons; and in Agra, Sikri, Biana, Dhulpur, Gu^iar, and Koel, there were 
every day employed on my works one thousand four hundred and ninety-one stone- 
cutters. In tlie same way, men of every trade and occupation are numberless and 
without stint in Hindustan. 

itevenuc. The countries from Behreh to Behar, which arc now under my dominion, yield a 
revenue of fifty-two krors,-^ as will appear from the particular and detailed statement, ' 
Of this amount, Pergannas to the value of eight or nine krors^ arc in the possession 
of some Rais and Rajas, who from old times have been submissive, and have received 
these Pergannas for the purpose of confirming them in their obedience. 

I have thus described the particulars regarding the country of Hindustan, its situa- 
tion, its territory, and inhabitants, that have come to my knowledge, and that I have 
been able to verify. Hereafter, if I observe anything worthy of being described, I 
shall take notice of it ; and if I hear anything worth repeating, I will insert it, 
j)istniiu- On Saturday, the 29th of Rejeb, I began to examine and to distribute the treasure, 
treasutr*'^ I gavc Humaiun seventy lacks from the treasury, and, over and above this treasure, a 
152(». palace, of which no account or inventory had been taken. To some Amirs I gave ten 
^ laks, to others eight laks, seven laks, and six laks. On the Afghans, Hazaras, Arabs, 
Baluchcs, and others that wore hi the army, I bestowed gratuities from the treasury, 
suited to their rank and circumstances. Every merchant, every man of letters, in a 
word, every person who had come in the army along with me, carried off presents 
and gratuities, which marked their great good fortune and superior luck. Many who 
were not in the army also received ample presents from these treasures ; as for in- 

^ This IS still the Hindustani term for a storm, or tempest. 

- About a million and u half sterling, or rather XI, 300,000. 

* This statement unfortunately ha^not been preserved. 

* About X225,000 sterling. 

' Baber, just before the description of Hindustan, says tliat be entered Agra on Thursday, the 28th 
Rejeb. The date in the text is an error, the 29th of Rejeb being a Friday. Perhaps he thought that 
the distribution of treasure on a Friday might have seemed to interfere with his religious duties. It 
the distribution occurred on Saturday, the date is the I2th May 1526 ; if on Friday, May the 11th. 
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stance, Kamraii received seventeen laks, Muhammcd Zemau Mir/a iifteen Inks, Askeri 
Mirza ^ and Hindal, in a word, all my relations and friends, great and small, had pre- 
sents sent them in silver and gold, in cloth, and jewels, sind captive slaves. Many pre- 
sents were also sent for the Begs in our old territories, and their soldiers, 1 sent pre- 
sents for my relations and friends to Samarkand, Khoras^n, Kashghar, and Irak. 
Offerings were sent to the Sheikhs (or holy men) in Khorasan and Samarkand, as like- 
wise to Mekka and Medina. To the country of Kabul, as an incentive to emulation, 
to every soul, man or woman, slave or free, of age or not, I sent one shahrokhi - as a 
gift. 

When I first arrived in Agra, there was a strong mutual dislike and hostility between 
my people and the men of the place. The peasantry and soldiers of the country avoided 
and fled from my men. Afterwards, everywhere, except only in Delhi and Agra, the in- Tlic uiha- 
habitants fortified different posts, while the governors of towns put their fortifications affected 1o 
in a |K)sture of defence, and refused to submit or obey. Kasim Sambali was in Sambal, Ko^er. 
Nizam Khan in Biana, the Raja Hassan Khan Mewati himself in Mewat. That 
infidel was the prime mover and agitator in all these confusions and insurrections. Their dii- 
Muhammed Zeitun was in Dhulpur, Tatar Khan Sarang-khani in Gualiar, Hussain 
Khan Lohani in Raberi, Kutab Khan in Etawa, and in Kalpi Ali Khan. Kuiiauj, with 
the whole country beyond the Ganges, was entirely in the possession of the refractory 
Afghans, such as Nasir Khan Lohani, Maaruf Fermuli, and a number of other Amirs, 
who had been in a state of open rebellion for two years before the death of Ibrahim. 

At the [icriod when I defeated that prinqe, they had overrun, and were in possession 
of Kiinauj and the countries in that <|uartcr, and had advanced and encamped two or 
three marches on this side of Kunauj. They elected Behar Khan, the son of Deria 
Khan, as their king, and gave him the name of Sultan Muhammed. Marghub, a slave, 
was in Mahabuii.'* This confederation, though approaching, yet did not come near for 
some time. When I came to Agra, it was the hot season. All the inhabitants fled 
from terror, so that we could not find grain nor provender, either for ourselves or our 
horses. The villages, out of hostility and hatred to us, had taken to rebellion, thieving, 
and robbery. The roads became impassable. I had not had time, after the division 
of the treasure, to send proper persons to occupy and protect the different Pergannas 
and stations. It happened too that the heats were this year uncommonly oppressive. 

Many men about the same time dropped down, as if they had been affected by tiie Si- 
mum wind, and died on the spot. 

On these accounts, not a few of my Begs and best men began to lose heart, objected 
to remaining in Hindustan, and even began to make preparations for their retury. amiy 
If the older Begs, who were men of experience, had made these representations, there 
would have been no harm in it ; for, if such men had communicated their sentiments 

' Askeri and Hindal were sons of Baher , Muhammed Zeman Mirza was a son of Badia-ez-zem&n 
Mirza, the late Sultan of Khorasan. 

Abul-fazl tells us, that eight laks of shabrokhis are equivalent to one kror, 28 laks of dams, (Ai/een 
Akheryj vol. li. p. 169,) which, allowing 40 dams to the rupee, makes it equal to 2^ shahrokhis. This 
would give the shahrokhi the value of tenpence or elevenpence. 

*' The Persian reads Mahawun. 
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to me, I inig<ht have got oredit for pogsessing at least so much sense and judgment as, 
after bearing what they had to urge, to be qualified to decide on the expediency or in- 
expediency of tlieir opinions ; to distinguish the good from the evil. But what sense 
or piH)priety was there in eternally repeating the same tale in different words, to one 
who himself saw the facts with his own eyes, and had formed a cool and fixed resolu- 
tion in regard to tlai business in which he was engaged ? What propriety was there 
in the whole army, down to the very drc^s, giving tlieir stupid and unformed opi- 
nions ? It is singular, that, when 1 set out from Kabul this last time, 1 had raised many 
of low rank to the dignity of Beg, in the expectation, that if I had chosen to go through 
fire and water, they would have followed me back and forward without hesitation : 
and that they would have accompanied me cheerfully, march Avliere I would. It never 
surely entered my imagination, that they were to be the persons who were to aiTaigu 
my measures, nor that, before rising from the council, they should show a determined 
opposition to every ]ilari and ojiinion which I proposed and supported in the council 
and assembly. Though they behaved ill, yet Ahinedi Perwanchi and Wali Khazin 
behaved still worse. From the time wc left Kabul, till we had defeated Ibrahim and 
taken Agra, Khwajeh Kilan had behaved Jidmirably, and had always spoken gallantly, 
gi^dllg such opinions as befitted a brave man ; but a few days after the taking of Agra, 
all his opinions underwent a complete change. Khwajeh Kilan was now, of all others^ 
the most determined on turning back. * 

I no sooner heard this murmuring among my troops, than I summoned all my Begs 
to a council. I told them that empire and conquest could not be acquired without the 
materials and means of war : That royalty and nobility could not exist without sub- 
jects and dependent provinces : That, by the labours ol‘ many years, after undergoing 
gi’eat hardships, measuring many a toilsome journey, and raising various armies ; after 
exposing myself and my troops to circumstances of great danger, to battle and blood- 
shed, by the divine favour, I had routed my formidable enemy, and achieved the con- 
quest of the numerous provinces and kingdoms which we at present held : “ And now, 
what force compels, and what hardshij) obliges us, without any visible cause, after 
having worn out our life in accomplishing the desired achievement, to abandon and fly 
from our conquests, and U> retreat back to Kabul with every symptom of disappoint- 
ment and discomfiture ? Let not any one who calls himself my friend ever henceforward 
make such a proposal. But if there is any among you who cannot bring himself to 
stay, or to give up his purpose of returning hack, let him depart.” Having made them 
this fair and reasonable proposal, the discontented were of necessity compelled, how- 
ever unwillingly, to renounce their seditious purposes. Khwajeh Kilan not being 
disposed to remain, it was arranged, that as he had a numerous retinue, he should re- 
turn back to guard the presents ; I had but few troops in Kabul and Ghaziiin, and he 
was directed to see that these places were all kept in proper order, and amply supplied 
with the necessary stores. I bestowed on him Gliazni, Gerdez, and the Sultan Ma- 
saudi Hazaras ; I also gave him tlie Perganna of Kchram in Hindustan, yielding a re- 
venue of three or four laks.^ Khwdjeh Mir Mirftn was likewise directed to proceed 

1 This sum^ at forty dams to the rupee, and taking the rupee at two shillings, would be L.800 or 
L.IOOO Sterling. 
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u> Kft>l>uU The presents were intrusted to his cirai'ge, and put into the inimediiitc 
custody of Mulla Hasean Siraf and Noukeh Hindu. Khwajeh Kilan, who was heartily Khw.ijcl) 
tired of Hindustan, at the time of going, wrote the following verses on the walls of some * ^ 

houses in Delhi 

( Turku') — If 1 pass the vSind safe and sound. 

May shame take me if I ever again wish for Hind. 

When I still continued in Hindustan, there was an evident impropriety in his com- 
posing and publishing such vituperative verses. If I had previously cause to be offended 
at his leaving me, this conduct of his doubled the offence. I composed a few extem- 
]f>ore lines, which I wrote down and sent him. 

( Turku) — Return a hundred thanks, O Baber ! for the liounty of the merciful God Babcr’h .m. 

Has given you Sind, Hind, and numerous kingdoms; ^wcr. 

If unable to stand the heat, you long for cold ; 

You have only to recollect the frost and cold of Ghazni. 

At this period I sent to Koel, MMla Apak, who had formerly been in a very low 
station, but who, two or three years before, having gathered together his brethren and 
a considerable body of other followers, had received the command of the Urukzais and 
of several Afghan tribes on the batiks of the Sind. 1 sent by him firmans containing 
assurances of safety and protection, to the bowmen^ and soldiers about Kocl. Sheikh Baber join. 
Kuren, availing himself of these assurances, came voluntarily and entered into my 
service. He brought with him two or three thousand bowmen from the Doab, who 
all joined my army. 

The sons and clansmen of Ali Khan Fei^muli,” fell in with Yunis All, between And by Ah 
Delhi and Agra, at a time when he had mistaken the road and separated from Hu- *^*^*^'‘ 
maiiiii ; but, after a short engagement, wore defeated, and the sons of Ali Khan made 
prisoners, and brought to the camp. At this juncture, I dispatched Mirza Moghul, 
the son of Doulet Kedem the Turk, accompanied by one of the sons of Ali Khan, who 
had been taken prisoner, with firmans containing assurances of jirotection and honour, 
to Ali Khan, who, during these commotions, had gone to Mewal. That nobleman re- 
turned back in his company. I received Ali Khan witli distinction and kindness, and 
bestowed on him one of the most desirable Pergannas, worth twenty-five laks. * 

Sultan Ibrahim had sent Mustafa Fermuli and Firiiz Khan Sarungkhani, with By VuU/ 
several other Amirs, against the rebellious lords of the Purab (East). Mustafa had jjj,. 
some well-fought and desperate actions with the rebels, and had given them several yezldjjlah- 
severe defeats. He had died, however, before the defeat of Ibrahim, and Sheikli Ba- and Kazi 
yezid, his younger brother, had assumed the command in his room, while Ibrd,him was 
yet on the throne. Firuz Khan, Sheikh Bayezid, Mahmfid Khan Lohani, and Kazi 
Jia, now entered my service. I bestowed on them honours and rewards beyond their 
expectations. To Firuz Khan I gave a grant of upwards of a kror out of Jonpur ; on 
Sheikh Bayezid one of a kror from Cud ; on Mahmud Khan, nine laks and thirty-five 
thousand dams out of Ghazipur, and on Kazi Jia twenty laks^ from Jonpur. ’ 

I Terkishbend. ^ xhis seems to be the Ali Khan held KMpi. ^ Probably about £6250. 

^ A kror may be about £25,000 ; nine laks and 35,000 dams, about £2440 ; twenty laks, nearly £5000. 
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A few days after the Id,^ or festival of Shawal, we bad a great feast in the grand hall, 
which is adorned with the peristyle of stone pillars, under the dome in the centre of 
Sultan Ibrcihim’s ^ private palace. On that occasion, I presented Humaiun with a char- 
koh, a sword with the belt, and a tipchak horse with a gold saddle. To Chin Taimur 
Sultan, to Mehdi Khwajeh, and Muhammed Sultan Mirza, I gave a charkob, a sword 
with the belt, and a dagger. To the other Begs and officers I gave, according to their 
circumstances, a sword with a belt, a dagger, and dresses of honour ; so that on the 
whole there were given one tipchA,k horse with the saddle, two pairs of swords with 
the belts, twenty-five sets of enamelled daggers, sixteen enamelled kitarehs, two dag- 
ger'i.'* (jamdlier) set with jirecious stones, four pair of charkobs, and twenty-eight 
v(*sts of purpet. On the day of the feast there was a great deal of rain; it rained 
tljirteeri limes. Many of those who were seated on the outside were completely 
drenched. 

I had at first bestowed the country of Samaneh on Muhammedi Gokultash, and sent 
him on a jilundering exjicdiiion into Samhal.'’ I had bestowed TIissar Firozeh on 
Humaiiin by way of gift, and now gave him Sambal likewise. As Iliad placed Hindu 
Beg in llumaiun’s service, I, therefore, in the room of Muhammedi, sent Hindu Beg, 
accompanied by Kiteh Beg, Malek Kasim, and Baba Kishkeh, with their brothers and 
relations,'^ Mulla Apak, Sheikh Kuren, and the bowmen from the Doab, with orders 
to proceed on duty to Sambal. Intimations had come three or four times from Kasim 
Sambali, that the traitor Biban had laid siege to Sambal, and reduced him to the 
last extremity, so that it was desirable that they should advance by forced marches. 
Biban, with the same force and array with which he had fled from us, had occu- 
pied the skirts of the hills, collected the fugitive and discomfited Afghans, and, find- 
ing the place ill garrisoned, during these troubles, had gone and laid siege to Sambal. 
Hindu Beg, Kiteh Beg, and the whole detachment that had been dispatched to the 
relief of the place, on reaching the Ahar-ford, " while busy in passing the river, sent 
on Malek K^iin, and Baba Kishkeh with his brothers, in advance. As soon as Malek 
Kasim had crossed the river, he pushed on with great expedition, accompanied by a 
hundred or a hundred and fii’ty of his brethren, « and reached Sambal about the time of 
noon-day prayers. Biban, on his side, drew out his men from his camp, and ranged them 
in order of battle. Malek KAsim and his party having advanced rapidly, and got the fort 
in their rear, began to engage him. Biban, unable to keep his ground, took to flight. 
They killed a number of his men, whose heads they cut off, and took several elephants 
and a number of horses. Next morning, the Begs who had been sent to relieve the 
place arrived. Kasim Sambali came out and had an interview with them, but made 
some difficulties as to giving up the fort, always contriving evasions. One day, Sheikh 
Kuren having concerted measures with Hindu Beg and the rest of the generals, 


• The Id of Shawal, it will be remembered, is celebrated at the conclusion of the Ramzan, on secnij^ 
the first new moon of Sbawfil. In A. II. 932, it must have fallen about 1 1th July 152a. 

- Haram-serM. 

' A square shawl, or napkin of cloth of gold, bestowed as a mark of rank,and distinction. 

■* The khanjer, kitareh, and jamdher, are peculiar kinds of daggers. 

Sambal is a divison of RohUkand. ® That is, their clansmen. 

7 The Abar^foid is on the Ganges, a little above Anopsheher, or Anopsbir. ** Clansmen 

8 
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brought Kisim Sambali before them by stratagem, and introduced my men into the 
fort of Sambal. The family and dependants of K^im Sambali were suffered to leave 
the place in safety, and were conducted to Bidna. 

Kalender Pid.deh was now sent to Nizam Khan with letters, in which threats were 
mingled with promises. I wrote extempore, and sent the following fragment : — 

Contend not with Turks, O Mir of Biuna!' 

The speed and bravery of Turks are surpassing. 

Now is the time to present yourself, and to lend an ear to counsel. 

What is the use of telling a man of what is before his eyes ? 

The fort of Biana is one of the most famous in Hindustan ; and the foolish nian^ 
confiding too much in its strength, had cherished expectations, and instructed liis« 
envoy to make demands, far beyond what bo was able to command. I returned him 
a sharp answer by the man whom he sent to treat, and made every exertion to collect 
whatever was necessary for the siege. 

1 sent Baba Kuli Beg to Muhammed Zeitun^ with letters, in wbicli menaces wem 

mixed with conciliation. He likewise made excuses to waste the time, and practised holds out 
a variety of artifices. Bhaipur. 

Although Rana Sanka,^thc pagan, when I was in Kabul, had sent me an ambassa- HaimSanka 
dor with professions of attaclimcnt, and had arranged with me, that, if I would march ai/* 
from that quarter into the vicinity of Delhi, he would march from the other side upon 
Agra ; yet, when I defeated Ibrahim, and took Delhi and Agra, the pagan, during all 
my operations, did not make a single movement. After some time, he advanced and 
laid siege to Kandar,^ the name of a fort which was held by Hassan, the son of Makoii. 

Hassan ISIakon had several times sent me envoys, though Makon himself had not 
waited on me with his submissions. The forts around, such as Etawa, Dhulpur, Gualidx, 
and Bifi,na,^ were not yet in my possession. The Afghans to the eastward were in a 
state of rebellion and contumacy ; they had even advanced two or three marches from 
Kunauj towards Agra, and had then encamped and fortified their position. 1 was by 
no means secure of the fidelity of the country immediately about us. It was impossi- 
ble for me, therefore, to send any detachment to his relief ; and Hassan, in the course 
of two or three months, having been reduced to extremity, entered into a capitulation, 
and surrendered the fort of Kand^. 

* Bidna, which lies south-west from Agra, was formerly one of the most important places in India, 
from its vicinity to the capital, which it defended on the side of the Rajput states. 

2 Muhammed Zeitun held Dhulpur, which lies south from Agra, on the Chamhal, and is a very strong 
place. 

* Rana Sanka, the Raja of Udipur, bad made the principal Rajput states dependent upon him. He 
had enlarged his domidions by the conquest of several provinces in Malwa, that had formerly belonged 
to the King of Mandu ; and was, upon the whole, the most formidable opponent whom Baber had to 
dread. 

* Kanddr is a strong hill-fort, a few miles east of Rantambdr. 

* These arc the chief forts u> the south of Agra. Ettiwa lies on the Jumna, between Agra and K^pi. 

Gualiar is a celebrated hill-fort, well known as the prison of the prince^ of the house of Taimur, and the 
chief place in Gohttd. 

2 u 
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Hussain Khan, Avho was in possession of Raberi,* being seized witha panic, aban- 
doned the place, and made bis escape. I bestowed it upon Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
Jeng. 

I bad several times summoned Kutab Kban, who was in Et^wa, to come out and 
wait upon me ; but lie ncillier waited upon me nor surrendered the fort. I now be- 
stowed tlic fori of Etawa on Mcbdi Kbwajeb, and sent along with him Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza, Sultan Muhammed Diddi, Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Ahdal-aziz, the 
master of horse, witli some other Begs, several of my inferior Begs and adlierents, and 
a number of oth(*r troops, to oecupy tlie plaee. I had lately bestowed Kunauj ^ on Sul- 
tan Muliammed Dukli ; but, in the meanwhile, I ordered liim also to march against 
Etfiwa, act^onipanicd by Firdz Khan, Mahmud Khan, Sheikh Bayezid, Kazi Jia, and 
tho Begs of tlieir party, to wliom I had sliown great favour, and given Pergannas on 
the side of Purah. 

Muhammed Zoitiin continued in Dluilpur, and, under various false pretences, 
would Tieitlicr leave the ])lace nor make his submission. 1 bestowed Dhulpur^* on Sul- 
tan Junjd Birlas, and appointed Adil Sultan, Muhammedi Ookultash, Shah Man- 
sur Birliis, Kiitluk Kedem, AYali Jan Beg, Abdalla, Pir Kuli, and Shah Hussain 
Bargi, to proceed against tliat place, giving them instructions to assault and take it by 
storm, and to deliver it into the custody of Sultan Junid Birlas ; after which tlu*y 
were to march against Biana, 

Having appointed these armies to jwocced in execution of their various objects. 
1 sent for the Tiirki nobles and those of Hind, and held a consultation. I stated to 
them that the rebellious lords in the cast, Nasir Khan Lohani, Mafiruf Eermuli, and 
their adherents, had passed the Ganges, to the number of forty or fifty thousand men, 
liad occiipi(*d Kunauj, and advjiiiccd and encamped two or three marclics on tliis side 
of it ; that the Pagan Rana Sanka had taken Kandar, and was in a state of open dis- 
obedience and revolt ; tliat tlie rainy season Avas now nearly oA^er ; that it seemed ex- 
pedient and necessary to march against cither the rebels or the pagans ; that it would 
he an easy matter to reduce tlie nciglibouriiig forts after getting rid of these formi- 
dable enemies ; that then they Avould cost no trouble ; that Rana Sanka Avas not, upon 
the Avliole, a very formidable enemy. All unanimously answered, that Rana Sanka 
was not only far off, but that it Avas not even plain that it was in his power to come near 
us ; that the rebel chiefs had adA^aiiccd closer up to us ; that to repulse them should 
he our first object ; and they therefore begged to be led against that enemy. Humaiun 
represented, that it aa’rs quite unnecessary for the Emperor to accompany the expedi- 
tion, and asked to be permitted to undertake the service. All having agreed in this 
plan, and the 'furki Begs, as well as those of Hind, being pleased with the arrange- 
ment, it was settled that Humaihn should march towards the east, with the armies 

* Kaberi was a place of importance on the Jumna, below Chandwar. 

‘ Kunauj, or Canouge, a famous city on the Ganges, about the 27th degree of N. Lat. It lies on the 
right bank of the river. 

" It will be observed, that the greater part of these governments, bestowed by Baber, were of places 
still to be conquered. 
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that had been appointed to proceed against Dliulpur ; and Kabuli Ahmed Ka.sim was 
in consequence despatched with all speed, to make these armies change the course ol* 
their march, so as to meet Ilixmaiuii in Chaiidwar.^ Mehdi Khwajeh, !Muhanimcd 
Sultan Mirza, and the armies that had been sent against Etawa, were likewise ordered 
to march and form a junction with Humaiun. 

On Thursday, the 13th of Zilkadeh, Humaiun marched to the village of Jilisir,- wi.c. nwnii 
sixteen kos from Agra, where he encamped. Having lialted there one day, he pro- eastward 
eeeded march after march towards the enemy. On Thursday, the SOtli of the same 
month, Khwajeh Kilan took leave on setting out for Kabul. 

It always appears to me, that one of the chief defects of llindustaii is the want of 
artificial water-courses.'* I had intended, wherever I might fix my residence, to con- JranUn luar 
struct water-wheels, to produce an artificial stream, and to lay out an elegant and 
regularly planned pleasure-ground.^ Shortly after coming to Agra, I passed the 
Jumna with this object in view, and examined the country, to [utcli upon a fit spot for 
a garden. The whole was so ugly and detestable, that I repassed the riv(*r quite 
repulsed and disgusted. In consequence x)f the want of beauty, and of the disagreeable 
aspect of the country, I gav c up my intention of making a charbagh ; but as no better 
situation presented itself near Agra, I was finally com])elled to make the best of this 
same spot. 1 first of all began to sink the large well which supplies the baths with 
water ; I next fell to work on that j)iece of ground on which are the ambli (or Indian 
tamarind) trees, and the octangular tank ; I then proceeded to form the large tank and 
its inclosurc ; and afterwards the tank and talar^ (or grand hall of audience) that are and a pa- 
m front of the stone palace. I next finished the garden of the private* apartments, and 
the apartments themselves, after which I completed the baths. In this way, going on, 
without neatness and without order, in the Hindu fashion, I, however, produced edifices 
and gardens which possessed considerable regularity. In every corner I planted suit- 
able gardens ; in every garden I sowed roses and narcissuses regularly, and in beds 
rorresponding to each other. We were annoyed with three things in Hindustan : one 
w?s its heat, another its strong winds, the third its dust. Baths were the means of 
removing all three inconveniences. In the bath we could not be affected by the winds. 

During the hot winds, the cold can there be rendered so intense, that a person often 
feels as if quite powerless from it. The room of the bath, in which is the tub or cis- 
tern, is finished wholly of stone. The water-run is of white stone ; all the rest of it, 
its floor and roof, is of a red stone, which is the stone of Biana. Khalifeh, Sheikh Zin, 

Yunis All, and several others, who procured situations on the banks of the river, made 
regular and elegant gardens and tanks, and constructed wheels after the fashion of 
Lahore and Debalpur, by means of which they procured a supply of water. The men 
of Hind, who had never before seen places formed on such a plan, or laid out with so 

J Cbandw^r lies on the Jumna below Agra, and above Etawa. 

* There are several places of this name. The one in question is below Agra, on the Jumna. 

3 Ab-rew4n may be running water. 

^ In Persia and India, a house or palace is always understood to be comprehended under the name of 
garden. 

Talilr is an apartment open in front, and supported on pillars. It is frequently a hall of audienct. 
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much elegance, gave the name of Kabul to the side of the Jumna on which these 
palaces were built. 

There was an empty space within the fort (of Agra), between Ibrahim’s palace and 
the ram|)arts. I directed a large uoatn to be constructed on it, ten gez by ten.^ In the 
language of Hindustan, they denominate a large well, having a staircase down it, wmn. 
This wain was begun before the charbagh was laid out ; they were busy digging it 
during the rains, but it fell in several times, and smothered the workmen. After my 
holy war against Rana Sanka, as is mentioned in the Memoirs, 1 gave orders for 
iinisbing it, and a very excellent wmn was completed. In the inside of the wMn there 
was constructed an edifice of three different stories. The lowest story has three 
open halls, and you descend to it by the well ; the descent is by means of a flight of 
steps, and there is a passage leading to each of the three different halls. Each liall is 
higher than the other by three steps. In the lowest hall of all, at the season when the 
waters subside, there is a flight of steps that descends into the well. In the rainy 
season, when the water is high, the water comes up into the uppermost of these halls. 
In the middle story there is a hall of carved stone, and close by it a dome, in which 
the oxen that turn the water-wheel move round. The uppermost story consists of a 
single hall. From the extremity of the area that is at the top of the well, at the bot- 
tom of a flight of five or six steps, a staircase goes off from each side to this hall, and 
proceeds down to its right side. Straight opposite to the entrance is a stone, contain- 
ing the date of the building. By the side of this well, a shaft or pit has been dug, in 
such a way, that the bottom of it is a little higher than the middle of the well. The 
cattle, moving in the domo. that has been mentioned, turn a water-wheel, by wliich 
the water is raised from tlie one well into the other well or shaft. On this last-men- 
tioned shaft they have erected another wheel, by which the water is raiised to a level 
with the ramparts, and flows into the upper gardens. At the place where the stair- 
case issues from the well, they have built a house of stone ; and beyond the inclosure 
that surrounds tlio well, a stone mosque has been built ; but it is ill built, and after 
the style of Hindustan. 

By the time that Hum^iun had made some progress in his march, Nasir Khan 
Lolfiani, Maaruf Fermuli, and the rebel lords, had assembled and encamped at Jajmau,^ 
Hfimaiuu, when about fifteen kos*’ off, sent Mumin Alkeh, in order to gain intelligence, 
and to push on, to plunder and beat up their quarters. He could not get any accu- 
rate information of their motions, but the rebels, having notice of his approach, took 
to flight, without waiting for his appearance. Humaiun sent out Kasimnai with Bdba 
Chehrch and Buchkeh, after Mumin Atkeh, in order to gel intelligence. They brought 
news of the panic and flight of the enemy ; whereupon, Hummun advanced and occu- 
pied Jajmiu, from whence he proceeded onward. When he arrived near Dilmdu,^ 
Fateh Khan SirwS,ii) came and made his submission. He sent that nobleman to me, 
accompanied by Mehdi Khwajeh and Muliammed Sultan Mirza. 

This same year, Ahid Khan raised an army, and advanced from Bokhara against 

’ Upwards of twenty feet square. 

» Jajmiiu is in the Doab, below Kawnpor. ’ About twenty-three miles. 

Dilniau stands on the left bank of the Ganges, south-east from Bereilli. 
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Merv. Ten or fifteen peasants, who were in the citadel of Mcrv, were taken and put 
to the sword. Having settled the revenue of Mei-v, he, in the course of forty or fifty 
days, proceeded against Sirakhs. In Sirakhs he found about thirty or forty Kizclbashes, 
who shut the gates, and refused to give up the fort. The inhabitants being divided in 
their affections, some of them opened a gate, by which the Uzbeks entered, and put all 
the Kizelbashes to the sword. Having taken Sirakhs, ho moved upon Tus and Meshhid. 
The inhabitants of Meshliid, having no means of defence, submitted. Tus was block- 
aded for eight months, and finally surrendered on capitulation, the terms of which 
were not observed ; all the men in the place being put to the sword, and the women re- 
duced to slavery. 

This same year Behader Khan, the son of Sultan Mozeffer of Gujrat, succeeded his 
father in the throne of Gujrat, of which country he is now king. Upon some differ- 
ence with his father, he had fled to Sultan Ibrahim, by whom he was treated with great 
slight; during the time that I was in the vicinity of Panipat, I received from him 
letters asking for assistance. I returned him a gracious and encouraging answer, in- 
viting him to join me. JIc at first intended to wait upon me, but afterwards changed 
his plan, and, separating from IbrAhim’s army, took the road of Gujrat. His lather, 
Sultan Mozeffer, having died at this very crisis, his elder brother Sekandcr Shah, the 
eldest son of Sultan Mozeffer, succeeded his father in the throne of Gujrat. In con- 
sequence of his bad conduct, one of his slaves, Emad-al-mulk, conspired with some 
others, and put him to death by strangling him. They then sent for Behader Khan, 
who was still on the road, and on his arrival, placed him in his father’s throne, under 
the name of Behader Shah. This prince acted rightly in enforcing the law of retalia- 
tion, by putting to deatli h^mad-al-MCilk, who had behaved so treacherously ; but un- 
fortunately, besides this, ho put to death a number of his father’s Amirs, and gave 
proofs of his being a blood-tliirsty and ungovernable young man. 


EVENTS OF THE YEAR 933. 

In the month of Moharrem,' Bog Weis arrived with nows of the birth of Faruk ; al- 
though a messenger on foot had previously brought me the nows, yet Beg Weis came 
this month for the purpose of communicating the good tidings. He was born on 
Friday eve, the 23d of the month of Shawal, and named Faruk. 

I had directed Ustd^d Ali Kuli to cast a large cannon, for the purpose of battering 
Biana, and some other places which had not submitted. Having prepared the forges 
and all the necessary implements, he sent a messenger to give me notice that every- 
thing was ready. On Monday, the 25th of Moharrera,® we went to see UstSd Ali 

* Moharrem, A.H. 933, began on 8th October 1526. 

s Moharrem 25th, November 1, happens on a Thursday. There is probably an error in the text, of 
Dofiherobeh for Penjahembeh. 
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Kuli cast his gun. Around the place where it was to be cast were eight forges, and 
• all the implements in readiness. Below each forge they had formed a channel, which 
went down to the mould in which the gun was to be cast. On my arrival, they opened 
the holes of all the different forges. The metal (lowed down by each channel in a liquid 
state, and entered the mould. After waiting some time, the (lowing of the melted metal 
(rom the various forges ceased, one after another, before the mould was full. There 
was some oversight eitlicr in regard to the forg(‘s or the metal. Ustad Ali Kuli was 
ill terrible <listress ; he was like to throw himself into the melted metal that was in the 
mould. Having cheered him up, and given him a dress of honour, we contrived to 
soften his shame. Two days after, when the mould was cool, they opened it. Ustad 
Ali Kali, with groat delight, sent a person to let me know that the chamber of the gun 
fbr the shot Avas without a (law, and that it Avas easy to form the powder chamber. 
Having raised tlie bullet-chamber of the gun, he set a party to work to put it to rights, 
while he betook himself to completing tlie pmvder chamber.^ 

Mchdi Khwajeh, nho had received the charge of Fateh Khan Sirwaiii from IIu- 
inaiun, brought him to court, lie had parted from Humaiun at Dilmau. I gaA^e 
Fateh Khan a favourable reception, and bestou^ed on him tlie Pcrgaiinahs of his father, 
Azim Ilumaihn, Avdth some places in addition, to the A^aluc of a kror and sixty laks.'^ 
In Hindustan it is customary to bestow on the Amirs who arc in the highest favour 
certain titles. One of these is Azim Ilumaiun ; another is Khan Jehan ; another Khan 
Khaiiaii.'’ His father’s title was Azim Humaiun. As I saw no propriety in any one’s 
bearing this title except Humaiun himself, 1 abolished it, and bestowed the name of 
Khan .lehan on Fateh Khan Sirwani.'* 

On Wednesday, the 20lh of Sefer,"' 1 erected awnings on the banks of the tank, on 
the hide above the tamarind trees, and had a feast, when I invited J'atch Khan Sirwani 
to a drinking party, made him diink Avine, iin estcd liim with a turban, and a complete 
dress of honour from I'ead to foot/' and, after distinguishing him by these marks of 
iavour and grace, gave him leaA'e to return to bis oavii countiy. It was arranged that 
ins son Maliinud Khan sliould always remain at court. 

On Wednesday, the 21th of Mobarrem, Mubammed Ali Haider Rikabdar was des- 
]>atclied Avitb all speed to Humaiun, to desire him, as the army of the rebels of the 
Purab (cast) bad been put to (liglit and dispersed, that, immediately on Mubammed 
All's arrhal, he should proceed to Joiijiur," leave iu the place some Amirs adequate to 
the trust, and then immediately set out witli Ids army in order to rejoin me ; that tlie 
Pagan Rana Sanka had taken advantage of the absence of the army, to approach very 
close upon me, and AA^as now the first object to he attended to. 

' It would appear, f/oin this account, that canuon were sometimes made of parts bound or clamped 
uigcther. They were frequently formed of .iron bars strongly compacted into a circular shape. The de- 
scription, however, is not very distinct. 

About £40,000 sterling. 

^ These titles signify the Mighty August, the Lord of the World, and the Lord of Lords. 

♦ In the original Fateh Ali Sirwani. 

* 2()th November is a Monday. The text should probably be 22d Sefer, (28th November.) 

® The siropa was a complete dress of honour, consisting of a robe, and some other articles. 

^ Junpur, Junapur. or Jionpur, a considerable city north-west of Benares. 
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After the army had marched to the eastward, 1 had ordered Terdi Be^, Kuch Beg, Aij.n 
with his younger brother, Shir-efkeii, and Muhammed Khalil Akhtelihcgi, with his 
brothers and Akhtajian,^ Rustom Turkoman with his brothers, as well as other chiefs 
of Hindustan, and Rao Wadi Sirwani, to proceed to plunder and lay waste the Coun- 
try about Biana : if they could prevail on the garrison in the fort by any assurances 
of safety and indemnity to join me, they were to do it; if this failed, they were to 
and plunder the country, and to reduce the enemy to as great distress as possible. 

Alim Khan, who was in the fort of Tehenger, was an elder brother of Nizam Khan ol 
Biana. Repeated messengers had come from him, bringing ])rofcs8lons of submission and 
allegiance. This Alim Khan underto(»k, if I would give him charge of a body of troopi«. 
to bring all the archers- of Biana to listen to terms of caj)ituIation, and to deliver 
Biana into my hands. I gave instructions to the troops who had been sent on the 
plundering expedition along with Terdi Beg, that as Alim Khan, who was a Zemindar 
of consequence, had undertaken tliis duty and service, they should be guided by his 
advice and opinion in whatever regarded the reduction of Biana. Though many ol 
the men of Hindustan arc brave swordsmen, yet they are (*xlremely ignorant and inex- 
pcrienccd in the art of war, and in the disposition and conduct of their force as c<nn- 
manders. This Alim, who was accompanied by tin* whole of our detachment, paid 
attention to a single word that fell from an} body, jmd with a total indiflerence as to 
what was expedient and what was not, carried it close up to Biana. The detach- 
ment consisted of two hundred and fifty, or nearly three hundred Turks, and some- 
what above two thousand Hindustanis, and men from different quarters. Nizjim 
Khan, with his Afgluins, and the troops of Biana, amounted to above four thousand 
horse, with upwards of ten thousand infantry. Observing the advance of our troops, 
and perceiving the error which Alim had committed, they made a sudden sally with 
their whole force; and being much superior in numbers, cliargcd the detachment at 
full speed, and put them to flight in a moment. Alim Khan Tehcngeri, who was 
Nizam Khan’s elder brother, was taken prisoner, with five or six others. In spite of 
this, I still consented to overlook Nizam Khan’s past offences, and again sent him let- 
ters, offering him terms and assurances of indemnity. As soon as he had certain infor- 
mation of the near approach of Rana Sanka the Pagan, seeing no remedy, he sent for 
8yed Rafaa, and, byhis mediation, delivered up the fort to my troops; after whiidi he liunu siu- 
accompanied the Syed to the presence, and was graciously received and taken into my 
service. I bestowed on him a Pergaiina of twenty laks * in the Doah, Dost Ishek- 
Agha had been sent to take the temporary command of Biana till a governor was 
appointed. A few days after, 1 appointed Mehdi Khwajeh to the charge, with an 
allowance and appointment of seventy laks,*^ and sent him to his government. 

Td-ta,r Khan Sarangkhani, who held Gualiar, had repeatedly sent messengers with 
professions of submission and attachment. After the Pagan had taken Kandar, and 

* D'ilerbelot explains akhtaji to mean a vassal who holds lands of a superior lord. In voce Akhtaffi. 

* Terkishbends. s Nearly £5000. 

< This is probably the Mehdi Khwajeh who married a daughter of Baber's, and who afterwards aspi- 
red to the throne. 

* About £17,500. 
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when he was approaching Biana, one of the Rajas of Gualiar, Dermenket, and one 
Khan Jehan, a Pagan, came into the vicinity of Guali&r, and began to attempt, by 
raising an insurrection and gaining a party, to produce a defection and seize the for- 
tress. Tatar Khan finding himself in considerable difficulty, was willing to deliver up 
the fort to me. My Begs and confidential servants, as well as the greater part of my 
best men, had all been sent off with the armies, or in various scattered detachments. 
I, however, despatched RaliimdM with a party of Belirch-men and Lahoris, and made 
Imshiji Tinkitar with his brothers accompany them, having previously assigned Per- 
gannas in Gualiar to the whole party. I likewise sent along with them Mulla Apak 
and SJieikh Kuren, who were directed to return after establishing Rahimdad in Gua- 
liar. When they got near GuMiar, Titar Khan had changed his mind, and would not 
suffer them to enter the fort. At this period Sheikh Muhammed Ghus, well known 
as a Derwish, and celebrated for his piety, and whose followers and disciples are very 
numerous, sent a man from the fort to Rahimdad, to advise him to procure admission 
any wiiy that he could ; that Tatar Khan’s intentions were changed, and that now he 
was resolved to hold out. Rahimdad, on receiving this information, sent in notice 
that he was afraid to remain without, from dread of the Pagans ; and proposed tliat he 
should be allowed to enter the fort with a few of his men, while the rest staid without 
the walls. After much entreaty, Tatar Khan assented to this arrangement. Rahim- 
dM had no sooner secured his own admission, and that of a few of his men, than he 
requested that some of his people might be permitted to attend at the gate, which was 
granted ; and accordingly some of his people were stationed at the Ilastiapol, or Ele- 
phant-gate. That very night he introduced the whole of his men by that gate. In 
the morning Tktar Khan, seeing that there was no'lielp for it, surrendered the fort 
very unwillingly, and came and waited upon me at Agra. I assigned for his support 
Uio Perganna of Biawan, with twenty laks. * 

Muhammed Zeitun likewise, seeing that nothing could be done, surrendered Dhfil- 
pdr, and came and waited on me. I bestowed on him also a Perganna of several 
laks, and made Dhulpur an imperial domain, bestowing the Shekdari* (or military 
collectorship) of it, on Abul Fateh Turkoman, whom I sent to Dhulpur. 

In the neighbourhood of Hissar Firozeh, Hamid Khan Sarangkhani, and a party of 
the Pani Afghans, having collected a number of Afghans and others from the coun- 
tries around, to the number of three or four thousand men, were in a state of open and 
active revolt. 

On Wednesday the 15th of Sefer, I ordered Chin Taimur to take with him Sultan 
Ahmedi Perwanchi, Abul Fateh Turkom^, Malekdad Kcrrani, and Maj&hid Khan 
Multani, and to proceed with a light-armed force against these Afghans. They ac- 
cordingly set out, and advancing by a circuitous road, fell upon the Afghans, whom 
they completely routed, and killed a number of men, whose heads they cut off, and 
sent to me. 

In the end of the month of Sefer, Khwkjehgi Asad, who had been sent into Ir&k, on 
> About £5000. 

* The Shekd^ was a kind of military collector of the reveiiue. 
i 
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a missioni to the Prince Tahmasp» returned accompanied by a Turkoman, named Suli- 
man, bringing several curiosities of the country, as presents. Among these were two 
Circassian^ female slaves. 

On Friday the 16th of the first Rabia, a strange occurrence happened. As the par- 
ticulars are circumstantially detailed in a letter which I wrote to Kabul, the letter it- 
self is inserted here, without adding or taking away. It was as follows : — 

A very important incident happened on Friday the 1 6th day of the first Rabia, in 
the year 933. 'the circumstances are these : — ^The mother of Ibrahim, an ill-fated 
lady, had heard that 1 had eaten some things from the hands of natives of Hindustan. 
It happened in this way. Three or four months ago, never having seen any of the 
dishes of Hindustan, I desired IbrOiim’s cooks to be called, and out of fifty or sixU 
#30oks, four were chosen and retained. The lady, having heard the circumstance, sent 
a person to Etawcli to call Ahmed, the taster, whom tlie Hindustanis call Bckawel. 
and delivered into the hands of a fen&le slave a tola^ of poison, wrapped up in a fold- 
ed paper, desiring it to be given to the tester Ahmed. Ahmed gave it to a Hin- 
dustani cook who was in my kitchen, seducing him with the promise of four Pergan- 
nas, and desiring him, by some means or other, to throw it into my food. She sent 
another female slave after the one whom she had desired to carry the poison to Ahmeds 
in order to observe if the first slave delivered the poison or not. It was fortunate that 
the poison was not thrown into the pot, it was thrown into the tray. He did not throw 
it into the pot, because 1 had strictly enjoined the tasters to watch the Hindustanis, 
and they had tasted the food in the pot while it was cooking. When they were dish- 
ing the meat, my graceless tasters'* were inattentive, and he threw it upon a plate 
of thin slices of bread ; he did not throw above one half of the poison that was in 
the paper upon the bread, and put some meat fried in butter upon the slices of bread. 
If he had thrown it above the fried meat, or into the cooking pot, it would have been 
still worse ; but in his confusion, he spilt the better half of it on the fire-place. 

On Friday, when afternoon prayers were past, they dished the dinner. I was very 
fond of hare, and ate some, Jis well as a good deal of fried carrot. 1 was not, however, 
sensible of any disagreeable teste ; I likewise ate a morsel or two of smoke- dned meat, 
when I felt nausea. The day before, while eating some smoke-dried flesh, I had felt 
an unpleasant teste in a particular part of it. I ascribed my nausea to that incident. 
The nausea again returned, and I was seized with so violent a retching, two or three 
times while the tray was before me, that I had nearly vomited. At last, perceiving 
that I could not check it, 1 went to the water-closet. While on the way to it my heart 

' CherkcB or Circassians. 2 The tola is about the weight of a silver rupee. 

^ The account of the management of the imperial kitchen as contained in the Ayecn Akbery, is curious 
“ Ordinary people are not permitted to enter the kitchen.”— “ During the time of dressing and taking 
up the victuals, an awning is spread over the top of the kitchen, and care taken that nothing falls there- 
from. The cooks tuck up the sleeves and the skirts of their garments, and hold their hands before their 
mouths and nostrils. Before the victuals are taken up, a cook and one of the inferior Bekuwels ta«t< 
them ; after which they are tasted by the Mir Bek&wel, and then put into dishes.” 

“ The Mir Bekawel puts his seal upon every dish,” &c^Ayeen Akbery, vol. I. p. 62 , where the who) 
arrangement may be seen. 
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rose, and I had again nearly vomited. When I had got in front of the water-closet 1 
vomited a great deal. 

‘‘ I had never before vomited after my food, and not even after drinking wine. 
Some suspicions crossed my mind. 1 ordered the cooks to be taken into custody, and 
desired the meat to be given to a dog, which 1 directed to be shut up. Next morning 
about the first watch, the dog became sick, his belly swelled, and he seemed distress- 
ed. Although they threw stones at him, and shoved him, they could not make him 
rise. He remained in this condition till noon, after which he rose and recovered. Two 
young men had also eatmi of this food. Next morning they too vomited much, one of 
them was extremely ill, but both in the end escaped. 

(Persian .) — A calamity fell upon me, but I escaped in safety. 

Almighty God bestowed a new life upon me, — 

I came from the other world,— 

I was again born from my motner's womb. 

( Turki .) — I was broken and dead, but am again raised to life ; 

Now, in the salvation of my life, I recognise the hand of God. 

1 ordered Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi to guard and examine the cooks, and at last 
all the particulars came to light, as they have been detailed. 

“ On Monday, being a court day, I directed all the grandees and chief men, the 
Begs and Vazirs, to attend the Diwan. I brought in the two men and the two women, 
who, being questioned, detailed the whole circumstances of the affair in all its par- 
ticulars. The taster was ordered to be cut to pieces, I commanded the cook to be 
flayed alive. One of the women was ordered to be trampled to death by an elephant : 
the other I commanded to be shot with a matchlock. The lady I directed to be thrown 
into custody. She too, pursued by her guilt, will one day meet with due retribution. On 
Saturday I cat a bowl of milk. I also drank some of the makhtum flower, brayed and 
mixed in spirits. On Monday I drank the makhtum flower, and Teriake Faruk,^ mix- 
ed in milk. The milk scoured my inside extremely. On Saturday, as on the first day, 
a quantity of extremely black substance, like parched bile, was voided. Thanks be to 
God, there are now no remains of illness ! I did not fully comprehend before that life 
was so sweet a thing. The poet says, 

(T’wr/rt.)— -Whoever comeB to the gates of death, knows the value of life. 

‘‘ Whenever these awful occurrences pass before my memory, I feel myself involun- 
tarily turn faint. The mercy of God has bestowed a new life on me, and how can my 
tongue express my gratitude ? Having resolved with myself to overcome my repug- 
nance, I have written fully and circumstantially everything tliat happened. Although 
the occurrences were awful, and not to be expressed by the tongue or lips, yet by the 
favour of Almighty God, other days awaited me, and have passed in happiness and 
health. That no alarm or uneasiness might find its way among you, I have written 
^ n. 1526. this on the 20th of the first Rabia, while in the.Charbagh.” 

Pftcjr. 20. ^ ^ 


^ These Teriaks are antidotes used to avert the effects of poison. 
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When I had recovered from this danger, I wrote and sent this letter to Kabul. As Tbralutr * 
the ill-fated princess had been guilty of so enormous a crime, I gave her up to Yunis ^n^gncd 
Ali, and Khw^jeh Asad, to be put under contribution. After seizing her ready money 
and effects, her male and female slaves, she was given to Abderrahim’s charge, to be 
kept in custody. Her grandson, the son of Ibrahim, had previously been guarded with ibrnimu ^ 
the greatest respect and delicacy. When an attempt of so heinous a nature was dis- 
covered to have been made by the family, 1 did not think it prudent to have a son of 
Ibr^iim’s^ in this country. On Thursday the 29th of the first Rabia, I sent him to a. i>. i ;.^7 
Kamran along with Mulla Sirsan, who had come from that prince on some business, /. 

Humairm, who had proceeded against the rebels of the East, having taken Jonpfir, llum.uur 
marched expeditiously to Gliazipur,- for the purpose of attacking Nasir Khan. The 
Afghans in that quarter, on getting notice of his approach, passed the river Siru.'* The .>onp»r. 
light detachment of the army, that had advanced, marched back again, after plundering 
the country. Humaiun then arranged everything as I had directed. He left Sultan 
Junid and a body of his best troops, to support Shah'Mir Hussain in Jonpur. He also 
ordered Kazi Jia to remain behind, and left Sheikh Bayezid in Oud. Having left 
these posts well fortified, and with every means of defence, he crossed the Ganges at 
Kureh-Manikpur,^ and marched by way of Kalpi to join me. Alim Khan Jilal Khan 
Jighet, who was in Kalpi, had sent letters of submission, but had not himself come to 
court. Humaiun, on arriving opposite to Kalpi, sent a person who removed all dis- 
trust from his mind, and Alim Khan accompanied Humaiun and was introduced to 
me. On Sunday the 3d of the last Rabia, Humaiun waited on me in the garden of And rnowi' 
the Hesht-Behisht. That very same day Khwajeh Dost Kbawend arrived from Ka- 

bul. January Ci. 

At this time messengers liegan to come close upon each other from Mehdi Khwajeh, Approacb 
<0 announce that the Rana Sanka was undoubtedly on his march, and had been joined yanka^io. 
by Hassan Khan Mewati ; that it was become indispensably necessary to attend to their 
proceedings, in preference to every other object. That it would be beneficial to my 
affairs if a detachment could be sent on, before the Grand Army, to the assistance of Detachnnt- 1 
Biana. In order, therefore, to harass the Rana’s army, I pushed on before me towards JucLuV!!! 
Biana, a light force, under the command of Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Yunis Ali, than.i 
Shah Mansur Birlas, Kitteli Beg, and Kismi Bujkeh. Naher Kban, a son of Hassan 
Khan Mewati, had fallen into my hands in the battle with Ibrahim ; I had kept him 
as a hostage, and his father, Hassan Khan, had ostentatiously maintained a correspond- ncw joiner: 
once, and constantly asked back his son. Many imagined, that if I gratified Hassan ' 

Khan by sending his son to him, he would be extremely sensible of the obligation, and .\lwar. 

* It is worthy of notice^ that Baber refrains from mentioning his name. 

2 GhazipCir is east from Jonpur, on the left bank of the Ganges, and like that city is in Beh^r. 

3 The Sirwu or Sirjoo, is a branch of the Goger or Gogra, which joins it a little above Oud. Baber, 
however, applies that name to the joint stream, till it falls into the Ganges. 

* Kureh-Manikpur, so called to distinguish it from another Kureh or Currah, is about twenty miles 

above Allah^b&d on the Ganges, Kureh or Currah being on the right bank, and Manikpnr higher up on 
the left. 9 

^ KMpi stands on the right banf’ of the Jumna, between Agra and Allahftbad, and has always been a 
place of consequence. 
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exert Iiimself actively in my service. 1 therefore invested his son, NSher Khan, with 
a dress of honour, and on his entering into an engagement, sent him back to his father ; 
but that wretch, as soon as he had ascertained that his son was released, and before the 
young man had reached him, totally forgetful of the obligation conferred on him^ 
marched out of Alur, and went to join Rana Sanka. I was certainly guilty of a piece 
of imprudence in dismissing his son at such a crisis. 

A great deal of rain fell about this time, and we had several parties at which Hii-* 
maiun too was present ; although he did not like wine, yet during these few days he 
drank it. 

kitm Kar^ One of the most remarkable incidents of this period occurred at Balkh. When Hh- 
liaikh ^Sa** 1-^® f*^rt of Zefer ^ to Hindustan, Mfilla BUba Besh^heri 

r .ba^h. &c. and his younger brother Baba Sheikh deserted from him by the road, and went and 
joined Kitin Kara Sultan. The troops in Balkh being hard pressed, that place fell 
into Kitin Kara Sultan’s hands. Tlic traitor now taking on himself and his brother 
the management of an expedition against my dominions, entered the territory of Ibek, 
Kharim, and Sarabagh.^ Shah Sekandcr, being confounded by the fall of Balkh, sur- 
rendered the fort of Ghuri to the Uzbeks, and Mulla Baba and Baba Sheikh, with 
some Uzbeks, took possession of it. As IVRr Hameh’s fort was close at hand, he saw 
nothing left for it but to declare for the Uzbeks. A few days afterwards, the Mir and 
his party were ordered to Balkh, as a place of safety, while Baba Sheikh, with a body 
of Uzbeks, proceeded to occupy his castle. Mir Ilameh introduced Baba Sheikh him- 
self into the castle, and appointed the rest of his party their quarters in different parts, 
''uccssof some distance from each other. Mir Hameh having wounded Baba Sheikh, and 
5nr III- made him and some of tlie others prisoners, dispatched messengers full speed to Ten- 
gri Berdi at Kuiidez, to give him notice of what had happened. Tengri Berdi imme- 
diately sent Yar Ali, Abdal-Latif, and a party of liis best men, to his assistance. Before 
their arrival, Mulla Baba had reached the castle with a party of Uzbeks, intending 
have attacked it ; he was, however, unable to effect anything, and the garrison having 
succeeded in joining the detachment sent by Tengri Berdi, reached Kiindez in safety. 
As Baba Sheikh’s wound was very severe, they cut off his head, which Mir Hameh 
brought along with him. 1 distinguished him by particular marks of honour and re- 
gard, and ranked him in the number of my most intimate and favourite servants. 
When Baki Shaghawel marched against these two old traitors, I had promised him a 
reward of a scr of gold for each of their heads. In addition to all the other marks of 
favour which 1 showed Mir Hameh, I gave him a ser of gold according to that pro- 
mise. 

fUssan Kismi, who had proceeded at this time with a light force towards Diana, had cut off 
Khun Me- ,and brought away several heads. Kismi and Bujkeh, while riding out with a few ma- 
rauders to procure intelligence, defeated two parties of the enemy’s skirmishers, and 
^>a«ka. took Seventy or eighty men ; from whom Kismi having gained authentic information, 


1 The Fort of Zefer was in Badakhshan. 

^ Ibek, Kharim, and Sarabagh, all stand on the Ehulro river between Khulm and Kehmerd. 

^ If the ser here mentioned be of 1 4 tolas, the value is about £^; if of 24 tolas, about £45. 
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that Hassan Khan Mew&ti had arrived and formed a junction with the Rana, he im- 
mediately returned back with the Intelligence. 

On Sunday the 8th of the month * I went to see Ustad AH Kuli lire that same great A]j 
gun, of which the ball-chamber had been uninjured at the time of casting, and the 
powder-chamber of which he had afterward cast and finished, as has been mentionecU 
We went to see how far it would throw. It was discharged about afternoon prayers, 
and carried one thousand six hundred paces. I bestowed on Ust&d a dagger, a com- 
plete dress, and a Tipch&k horse, as an honorary reward. 

On Monday the 9th of the first Jemidi, I jbegan my march to the holy war against iiatH 
the heathen. Having passed the suburbs, I encamped on the plain, where I halted 't'li 
three or four days, to collect the army and communicate the necessary instructions, 

As I did not place great reliance on the men of HindustAn, I employed their Amirs in ^ 
making desultory excufsions in different directions. Alim Khan was directed to pro- 
ceed with a light force to Gualiar, to carry assistance to Rahimdad, wliile I appointed 
Makon, Kasim Sambali, Hamid with his brothers, and Muhammed Zeitdn, to proceed 
with a light-armed party towards Sambal. * 

At this station we received information that Rana Sanka had pushed on with all Oniai o; 
his army nearly as far as BiAna.^ The party that had been sent out in advance were 
not able to reach the fort, nor even to communicate with it. The garrison of BiAna 
had advanced too far from the fort, and with too little caution, and the enemy having 
unexpectedly fallen upon them in great force, completely routed them. Sanger ELhan 
Jenjuheh fell on this occasion. When the affair began, Kitteh Beg came galloping up 
without his armour, and joined in the action. He had dismounted a Pagan, and was 
in the act of laying hold of him, when the Hindu, snatching a sword from a servant 
of Kitteh Beg, struck the Beg on the shoulder, and wounded him so severely, that he 
was not able to come into the field during the rest of the war against Rana Sanka. 

He, however, recovered long after, but never was completely well. Kismi, Shah Man- 
sur BirlAs, and every man that came from Biana, I know not whether from fear, or 
for the purpose of striking a panic into the people, bestowed unbounded praise on the 
courage and hardihood of the Pagan army. 

Marcdiing hence, I sent forward KAsim, the master of horse, with the pioneers, to 
open a number of wells in the Perganna of MedhakAr, which was the place where the 
army was to encamp. 

On Saturday the fourteenth of the first JemAdi, I marched from the vicinity of Agra, 
and encamped in the ground where the wells bad been dug. 

Next morning I marched from that ground. It occurred to me that, situated as 1 Feb. 17 
was, of all the places in this neighbourhood, Slkri^ being that in which water was Baber 


i Of the first JenoMi, 'which is the 10th of February 1527. 

* Sambal lies to the east of the Ganges, nearly in the latitude of Delhi, and not far from Anopshir. 

^ Bi&na lies between Agra and Rantambdr, but nearer the former. 

♦ Mtr Akhur. 

^ Sikri was a favourite place of Baber's ; he built a palace and laid out a garden there. When his 
grandson Akber made his pilgrimage on foot, from Agra to Ajmir, to the tomb of Khw&jeh Mundi, and 
back, to procure the saint's interoe^on for his having male children, he visited a Dervish named Selim 
at Sikri, and learned from him thtfGod had heard his prayers, and that he would have three sons.— 


marches If - 
Sikri. 
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most abundant, was, upon the whole, the most desirable station for a camp ; but that 
it was possible that the Pagans might anticipate us, take possession of the water and 
encamp there. I therefore drew up my army in order of battle, with right and left 
wing and main body, and advanced forward in battle array. I sent on Derwish Mu-* 
hammed Sarb4n with Kismnai, ^ who had gone to Biana and returned back, and who 
had seen and knew every part of the country ; ordering him to proceed to the banks 
of the Tank of Sikri, and to look out for a good ground for encamping. On reaching 
my station, 1 sent a messenger to Mehdi Khwajeh, to direct him to come and join me 
without delay, with tlie force that w^as in Biana. At the same time I sent a servant 
of Huinaiun’s, one Beg Mirak Moghul, with a body of troops, to get notice of the mo- 
tion!:. of the Pagans. They accordingly set out by night, and next morning returned 
with information, that the enemy wejre encamped a kos on this side of Bisawer.^ The 
same day Mehdi Khwajeh, with Muhainmed Sultan Mirza, and the light troops that 
had been sent to Biana, returned and joined us. 

1 had directed that the different Begs should have charge of the advance and scouts 
ill turn. Wlien it was Abdal-aziz’s day, without taking any precautions, he advanced 
as far as Kanwalieh, which is five kos from Sikri. The Pagans were on their march 
forward when they got notice of his imprudent and disorderly advance, which they no 
sooner learned, than a body of four or five thousand of them at once pushed on and fell 
upon him. Abdal-aziz and Mulla Apak had with them about a thousand or fifteen 
hundred men. Without taking into consideration the numbers or position of the ene- 
my, they immediately engaged. On the very first charge, a number of their men were 
taken prisoners and carried off the field. 

The moment this intelligence arrived, I dispatched Mohib Ali Khalifch, with his fol- 
lowers, to reinforce them. Mulla Hussain and some others were sent close after to 
their support, being directed to push on, each according to the speed of Ifis horse. I 
then detached Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng to cover their retreat. Before the arrival of 
the first reinforcement, consisting of Mohib Ali Kh&lifeh and his party, they had re- 
duced Abdal-aziz and his detachment to great straits, had taken his horse-tail standard, 
and taken and put to death Midla Niamet, Mulla Daud, and Mulla Apak’s younger 
brother, besides a number of others. No sooner did the first reinforcement come up, 
than Tahir Tebri, the maternal uncle of Mohib Ali, made a push forward, but wAs 
unable to effect a junction with his friends, and got into the midst of the enemy. 
Mohib Ali himself was thrown down in the action, but Baltu making a charge from 
behind, succeeded in bringing him off. They pursued our troops a full kos, but halted 
the moment they descried Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng’s troops from a distance. 

Messengers now arrived in rapid successiou, to inform me that the enemy had ad- 
vanced close upon us. We lost no time in buckling on our armour ; we arrayed our 

This prophecy/* says Thevtnot, ** was so pleasing to Akber, especially when it began to be accom- 
plished, that he called his eldest son Selim after the Dervish, and gave the town, which formerly had 
neen called Sikri, the name of Fatehpur, which signifies place of joy and pleasure, and built there a verj 
beautiful palace, with the intention of making it his capital.** — Thwenot’s Trawis, vol. V. p. 146. 

1 Or Kismi. 2 Bis^wer is a small town ten or twelve miles north-west from Bi&na. 

^ Abruk-sabruk. ' 
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horses in their mail, and were no sooner accoutred than we mounted and rode out : 1 
likewise ordered the guns to advance. After marching a kos we found that the enemy 
had retreated. ^ 

There being a large tank on our left, I encamped there to have the benefit of the 
water. We fortified the guns in front, and connected them by chains. Between every it.,bir fo-- 
two guns we left a space of seven or eight gez, ^ whicli was defended by a chain. Mus- ” 

tafa Rumi had disposed the guns according to the Rhmi* fashion. He was extremely 
active, intelligent, and skilful in the management of artillery. As Ustad Ali Kiili was 
jealous of him, I had stationed Miistafa in the right with Hhmhifin. In the places 
where there were no guns, I caused the Hindustani and Khora6d.ni pioneers and spade- 
men to run a ditch. In consequence of the bold and unexpected advance of the Pa- 
gans, joined to the result of the engagement that had taken place at BiA.na, aided by 
the praises and encomiums passed on them by Shah Mansur, Kismi, and those who 
had come from Biana, there was an evident alarm diffused among the troops ; the de- 
feat of Abdal-aziz completed this panic. In order to reassure my troops, and to add to 
the apparent strength of my position, wherever there were not guns, I directed things 
like tripods to be made of wood, and the spaces between each of them, being seven or 
eight gcz,'** to be connected and strengthened by bull’s hides twisted into ropes. Twenty 
or twenty-five days elapsed before these machines and furniture were finished. During 
this interval, Kasim Hussain Sultan, who was the grandson of Sultan Hussain Mirza 
by one of his daughters, Ahmed Yusef, Syed Yusef, with some who belonged to the 
royal camp, and a number of other men who had gathered by ones and twos from dif- 
ferent quarters, amounting in all to five hundred persons, arrived from Kabul. Mu- Muhamn t(. 
hammed Sherif the astrologer, a rascally fellow, came along with them. Baba Dost 
Suchi,^ who had been sent to Kabul for wine, came back with some choice wine of 
Ghazni, laden on three strings of camels,^ and arrived in their company. While the 
army was yet in the state of alarm and panic that has been mentioned, in consequence 
of past events and of ill-timed and idle observations that had been spread abroad, that 
evil-minded wretch Muhammed Sherif, instead of giving me any assistance, loudly 
proclaimed to every person whom he met in the camp, that at this time Mars was in 
the west, and that whoever should engage coming from the opposite quarter would be 
defeated. The courage of such as consulted this villainous soothsayer, was consequently 
still farther depressed. Without listening to his foolish predictions, I proceeded in 
taking the steps which the emergency seemed to demand, and used every exertion to 
put my troops in a fit state to engage the enemy. 

On Sunday the 21st 6 I sent Sheikh Jemali to collect as many bowmen of the Dod^b Shcikii ./c* 
and Delhi as he could, to proceed with them to plunder the country of Mewd.t, and to 
leave nothing undone to annoy and distress these districts. Mulla Thrk Ali, who had Mfwat 
come from KAbul, was instructed to accompany Sheikh Jem&li, and to see that every- 

1 Fifteen or sixteen feet. * Turkish or Ottoman. 

^ Fourteen or sixteen feet * Suchi probably means Abdar (waterman), butler. 

^ The kUar at string of camels, contained five, according to Abulfazl, A^/een Akbery, vol. I. p« 145 
who assigns the same number to that of the mule, p. 157. 

^ This probably should be Sunday, the SSd of the first Jem&di (Feb. 24.) 
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thing possible was done to plunder and ruin Mew5,t. Similar orders were given to 
Maghfdr Diw&n, who was instructed to proceed to ^ravage and desolate some of the 
bordering and remoter districts, ruining the country, and carrying oflP the inhabitants 
into captivity. They did not, however, appear to have suffered much from these pro- 
ceedings. 

Babet’» pe- On Monday the 23d of the first JemMi, I had mounted to survey my posts, and, in 
Fei) 2%. the course of my ride, was seriously struck with the reflection that I had always re- 
solved, one time or another, to make an effectual repentance, and that some traces of 
a hankering after the renunciation of forbidden works had ever remained in my heart, 
f said to myself, O, my soul f 

( Peratan Verse .) — IIow long wilt thou continue to take pleasure in sin ^ 

Repentance is not Unpalatable — Taste it. 

> Turki ViYse .) — How great has been thy dehlcment from sin ! — 

How much pleasure thou diilst take in despaii ! — 

How long hast thou been the slave of thy passions 
How much of thy life hast thou thrown away ! — 

Since thou hast set out on a Holy War, 

Thou hast seen death before thine eyes for thy salvation. 

He who resolves to sacrifice his life to save himself. 

Shall attain that exalted state which thou knowest. 

Keep thyself far away from all forbidden enjoyments ; 

Cleanse thyself from all thy sins. 

Having withdrawn myself from such temptation, 

I vowed never more to drink wine. 

He destroys Having scnt for the gold and silver goblets and cups, with all the other utensils used 
1^^ drinking parties, I directed them to be broken, and renounced the use of wine, 
*Me^LK(^oif The fragments of the goblets, and other utensils of gold and sil- 

- - ' ver, I directed to be divided among Derwishes and the poor. The first person who 
followed me in my repentance was Asas, who also accomjmnied me in my resolution 
of ceasing to cut the beard, and of allowing it to grow.^ That night and the following, 
numbers of Amirs and courtiers, soldiers and persons not in the service, to the number 
of nearly three hundred men, made vows of reformation. The wine which we had with 
IIS we poured on the ground. 1 ordered that the wine brought by B5.ba Dost should 
have salt thrown into it, that it might be made into vinegar. On the spot where the 
wine had been poured out, I directed a wMn to be sunk and built of stone, and close 
by the wain an alms-house to be erected. In the month of Moharrem, in the year 935, 
when I went to visit Gualiar, in my way from Dhulpur to Sikri, I found this wain 
completed. I had previously made a vow, that if 1 gained the victory over Rana 
iUnounu's »Sanka the pagan, I would remit the temgha (or stamp-tax) levied from Musulmans. 

At the time when I made my vow of penitence, Derwish Muhammed Sarban and 
lar as re* Sheikh Zin put me in mind of my promise. I said, You did right to remind me of 
vtiman! * this. I renounce the temgha in all my dominions, so far as concerns Musulmans;’' 

and I sent for my secretaries, and desired them to write and send to all my dominions 
Firmans, conveying intelligence of the two important incidents that had occurred. 

‘ Thib vow was sometimeB made by persons who set out on a war against the Infidels. They did not 
+nm the beard till they returned victorious Some vows of a similar nature may be found in Scripture. 

6 
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Tlic following is a copy of the Finnan written by Slicikh Zeineddin, and sent round 
my dominions J 

*( 

The Firman of Zthireddiu Muhaimmd Baber J 

Let us return praise to the Foryiver^for that he holds as his friends the repintanf, aud RhImi 
such as have cleansed themselves from their sins; and let us return thanhstjivimj to Him 
who shoirs the right road to sinners, and bestows favours on such as ask his blessing ; and 
let us give praises to the best of created Beings, Muhammed, and to his family who au 
pure, and his friends who are pure ; and blessed be the mirror-like minds of men td 
understanding, wliich arc the place in wliieli the idfairs of the world are seen In their 
true light, and which arc the treasury of the j)earls that adorn the forms of truth and 
right, and will be the receivers of the figures of the brilliant jewels of this truth — that 
the human constitution, from the nuKle of its creation, is prone to desire the gratifica- 
tion of earthly passions, though the renunciation of such desires is insej)arahly con- 
nected with the I’avour of (iod and celestial aid. Human ]>assions are not far remov(‘d 
from evil desires; and 1 fee! that my mind is not pure, since it certainly draws me towards 
evih And this abstinence from wickedness is a boon not to be gained, but by the 
mercy of the most mereilid King — Yet such is the graeiousness of Hod, that he gives it 
to every one that asks it; And Hod is the author of mighty kindness, Tlu' purpose of 
writing these lines, and (»f enouncing these truths, is, that from the iiailty of human 
nature, in compliance with the usage of kings, the seductions of royalty, and the cus- 
tom of men ol* rank, both kings and soldiers, during the times of early youth, many 
forbidden a(*ts and unlawful <leeds have been obstinately committed ; ami after a feu 
days’ repentance and sorrow having ensued, these forbidden acts have in succession 
been reuouuecd, and the door of relapse shut on such eriminal transgressions by un- 
feigned repentance. But the renunciation of wine, which is the most indispensable of 
jill renunciations, and the most important of all these resolutions of amendment, re- 
mained hid behind a veil, since every act has its due season, and did not show itsell 
until, in this blessed and auspicious hour, when, exerting all our i iiergies, and binding 
on the badge of a holy war,'^ we sat down, along with tin* aiinies whose sigii is the 
Faith, over against the Pagans in warfare; having heard from sc net inspiration, and 
from the warnings of a voice that cannot err, the blessed tidings of A. 1^. M. ’ or of, O ye 
that have received the faith, and whose hearts bend don n at the mi nlion if Hod, for the 
purpose of plucking up the roots of sin, we knocked with all our miglit at the door ol 
{>enitciice; and the pointer of the way assisting, in eonfuniiily to the saying. He who 

* There is a lacuna in the Turki copy from tins place till ihe beginning of the ytai O.'k'i. Till then ! 
therefore follow only JMr IMetcalfc's and rny own Tcrsian copies. 

2 Mr Metcalfe's copy reads, Padshah Gliazt, the Emperor victorious over the Infidels, ” but erro- 
neously, as Baber d.id not assume the title of Ghazi till after the battle wiiii liana banka. 

3 The passages in italics are Arabic in the original. 

4 Elchrdm is properly the napkin uhich pilgrims tic round their middle, when on the [lilgriinagc (d 
Mekka. It is here used as the symbol of what may be called a Mubammedan crusade. 

For the meaning of the three letters, Alif, Lam, Mim, prdixeit to several chapters of the Koiati, 
see balc*8 very Icarneti Preliminary Discourse to that work, section 3. 

2 Y 
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knocks at tkjc door^ and persists in kriockhig, shall be admitted^ opened the door of his 
mercy ; and we have directed this holy warfare to commence with the Grand Warfare, 
the War against our Evil Passions. In short, after saying with the tongue of truth 
and sincerity, O, my Creator f we hare sidyected our passions ; fix us on thy side, for 1 
have written on the tablets of my heart, that 7iow, for the first tme, I haiw mdeed be^ 
come a Musubnan, 1 have blazoned abroad the desire to renounce wine, which was 
formerly hid in tJie treasury of my heart. And the servants, victory-adorned, in obe- 
dience to the commands which terminate in blessing, have, for the glory of religion, 
dashed uj)oii llie ground of contempt and ruin, and broken in pieces, the goblets, and 
cups, and all the utensils and vessels of silver and of gold, which, resembling in their 
number and splendour the stars of the lofty sky, were the ornaments ol* the Assembly 
of Wickedness, and were like unto those idols which, God willing, we shall quickly be 
aided in breaking to pieces ; and every fragment was thrown to a needy or helpless 
one. And by the blessing of this repentance which draws near unto remission of 
sins, many ol’ those near the presence, as the custom is that coiirtiers folloiv the usage 
and fashion of the prince, in that same meeting were exalted by the glory of repentance, 
and entirely renounced the use of strong drinks ; and still, crowds of those who are sub- 
jected to us, hourly find their blessing and exaltation in this self-denial. And hopes 
are entertained, according to the saying, lie ivho shows the road to goodness is as the 
door of good, that the blessing of tbese acts will terminate in the good fortune and 
greatness the Nawab whose undertakings are successful, the emperor : And that 
from the happy influence of these good deeds, victory and success may day by day 
increase; and after the conclusion of this enterprize, and the fulfilment of this wish, 
that the I'irman which the world obeys, may receive such perfect execution, that, in* 
the regions protected by our sway, God keeping watch to protect them from all evil and 
all enmity, there may not be a creature who shall indulge in the use of intoxicating 
liquor, or emjiloy liimself in procuring, or in making spirits, or in selling them ; or 
who shall purchase them, or keep them, or carry them out or bring them in. Abstain 
from intoxication : perhaps you may be justified ; and there is a blessing on this selfcon-' 
guest. And, as an offering made on occasion of this sincere repentance, the sea of 
royal bounty has risen, and displayed the waves of liberality, which is the source of 
the populousriess of the world, and of the glory of tlie sons of men. And a Firman 
has issued, renouncing, as fiir as concerns the Musulmans, the temgha of all our do- 
minions, the amount of which exceeds all limits and calculation ; for although, in the 
time of former sultans, the usage was to hny it, yet the practice was opposite to the 
constitutions of the laws delivered by the holy prophets; .and orders have been given, 
that ill no city, or town, or road, or street, or passage, or port, should the temgha be 
received or levied; and that there shall be no delay or deviation in tlic execution of 
these commands. And if any one alters these commarids after having heard them, then, of 
a truth, the crime of such ajct sh&ll fall on that person who shall change these commands ; 
the duty of the soldiers who arc shielded under the royal favour, whether Turks or 
Tajiks, or Arabs or Ajems,^ or Hindus or Persians, of subjects civil or military, and of 


* Arabs, or not Arabs. 
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all the followers of every religion, and of all the tribes of the hOiis of men, is, that being 
strengthened and filled with hope by this sustaining generosity, they may employ 
themselves in the praises of the mightiness of Him who exists for ever ; and may never 
deviate from the injunctions of tlie mandate whose termination is in good; but adluv 
ring to their duty, according to the Firmtin that lias been published, fidftl its inten- 
tion. And as soon as it reaches the seal, that the great, the exalted, the lofty, obo) 
it. Written by the High Command, May the great God exalt this Firnidn^ and the 
Almighty always protect its inviolability. Dated the 24-th of the first Jemddi, in the yciir i ii- jc 
933. ' 

At this time, as I have already observed, in consequence of preceding events, a gene- 
ral consternation and alarm prevailed among great and small. There was not a single Alarm i;s 
person who uttered a manly word, nor an individual who delivered a courageous ' 

opinion. The Vazirs, whose duty it was to give good counsel, and the Amirs, who 
enjoyed the wealth of kingdoms, neither spoke bravely, nor was their counsel or de- 
[Kirtment such as became men of firmness. During the whole ctourse of this exp<*di- 
tion Kbalifeh conducted liimself admirably, and was unremitting and indefatigable hi 
his endeavours to put everything in the best order. At length, observing the univer- 
sal discouragement of my troops, and their total want of spirit, I formed my plan. 1 
called an assembly of all the Amirs and officers, and addressed them, — ‘‘Noblemen 
and soldiers ! lilvery man that comes into the world is subject to dissolution. When 
we are passed away and gone, God only survives, uncliangeable. Whoever comes to 
the feast of life, must, before it is over, drink from the cup of death. He who arrives 
at the inn of mortality, must one day inevitably take bis departure from that bouse of 
sorrow — the world. How much better is it to die with honour than to live with in- 
famy ! 

With fame, even if I die, I am contented , 

Let fame be mine, since my body is Death’*;. ‘ 

The Most High God has been propitious to us, and has now placed us in such a crisis, 
that if we fall in the field, w'e die the death of martyrs ; if we survive, we rise victo- 
rious, the avengers of the cause of God. Let us, then, with one accord, swear on (iod's 
holy word, that none of us will even think of turning hife face from this w^arfare, nor 
desert from the battle and slaughter that ensues, till his soul is separated from his 
body.” 

Master and servant, small and great, all with emulation, seizing the blessed Koran itsixiwer- 
in their hands, swore in the form that I had given. Myjdan succeeded to admiration, 
and its efiects were instantly visible, far and near, on friend and foe. 

The danger and confusion on all sides were particularly alarming at this very mo- Babcr\ 
ment. Hussain Khan Lohani had advanced and taken Rabcri.^ Kutb Khan’s people had 
taken Chandwar.^ A man of the name of Rustam Khan having^ assembled a body of 
Doab bowmen, had come and taken Koel,^ and made Kicliek Ali prisoner. Zahid had tL* io»c« 

many diit 
trictv. 

• Those beautiful verses are from the Shabiiameli of Ferdausi. 

2 Rdberi, a fort in the Do^b, below Chandwar. ^ chandwar lies on the Jumna below Agra. 

< Koel, Coel, or Kaul, is in the Doab, between Agra and Anopthir. 
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been compelled to evacuate Sambal, and liad rejoined me. Sultan Muhammed Duldai 
had retired from Kunanj, and joined my army. TJie Pagans of the surrounding coun- 
try came and blockaded Criialiar. Alim Khan, who had been sent to the succour of 
Gualiar, instead of proceeding to that place, had marched off to his OAvn country, lilvery 
day some unpleasant news reached us from one place or another. Many Hindustanis 
began to desert from the army. Ilaibet Khan Gurg-endaz^ fled to Sambal. Hassan 
Khan Bariwal flt'd and joined the Pagans. Without minding the fugitives, we con- 
tinued to regard only our own force. On Tuesday, the 9th of the latter Jemadi, on 
the day of tlu' Nouroz, I advanced my guns, and tripods that moved on wheels, with 
all the apparatus and machines which 1 had ])reparcd, and marched forward with my 
army, regularly drawn up and divided into right and left wing and centre, in battle 
order. I sent hu'ward in front the guns and tri])ods placed on wheel -carriages. Be- 
hind them was stationed ITstad Ali KTdi, with a body of his matchlock-men, to prevent 
the coiumunic.atlon between the artillery and infantry, who were behind, from being 
cut off, and to enable them to advance and form into line. After the ranks were form- 
ed, and every man stationed in his jdacc, I galloped along the line, animating the Begs 
and trooj>s of the centre, right and left, giving each division special instructions how 
they were to act, and to every man orders how to conduct himself*, and in what man- 
ner he was to engage* ; and, having made these arrangements, 1 ordered the army to 
mov e on in order of battle for about a kos, when we halted to encam]). The Pagans, 
on getting notice of our motions, were on the alert, and several parti(*8 drew out to face 
us, and advanced close uj) to our guns and <litch. After our army had encamped, and 
when we had strt'ugthened and fortified our position in front, as I did not intend fight- 
ing that day, T pushed on a few of our troops to skirmish with a party of the enemy, 
by way of taking an omen. Tliey took a numb{*r of Pagans and cut off their heads, 
which they lirought away. Malek Kasim also cut off and brought in some heads. lie 
behaved extremely^ well. Tliis incident raisiid the spiiits of our army excessively, and 
had a wonderful etfeei in giving them confideiice iu themselves. 

Next morning, I marched from that station, with the intention of offering battle : 
when Khalifehand some of my adv isers repr<’seii ted to me, that as the ground on which 
we liad fixed for halting was near at hand, it would be proper, iu the first place, to 
throw UJ) a ditch and to fortify it, after wliieli we might march forward and occupy 
the position. Klialifcdi accordingly mounted to give directions about the ditch, and 
rejoined us, after having set pioucers to work on the different parts of it, and appointed 
proper persons to superintend their progress. 

On Saturday, the ISthof tlic latter Jemadi, having dragged forward our guns, and 
adv^anced our rigid, left, and centre in battle array, for nearly a kos, we reached the 
ground that had been prepared for us. Many tents were already pitched, and they 
were engaged in pitching others, when news was brought tliat the enemy’s army was 
in sight. I imraedit^tely mounted, and gave orders that every man should, without 
delay, repair to his post, and that the guns and lines should be properly strengthened. 
As the letter announcing iny subsequent victory contains a clear detailed account of 
the circumstances of the Army of the Faith, the number of the l^agaii bands, the order 

* If Gurg-endazy the epithet is the wolf-hunter; if KardJi^endaz, the rhinoceros-hunter. 

a 
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rvf battle and arrangements of botli the Musulmaii and Pagan armies, 1 shall there- 
fore subjoin the official despatch^ announcing the victory, as composed by Sheikli Zein, 
without adding or taking away. 

7%e Firmlm of Zchireddui Mahammed Baber Ghazi {victorious over the Jleaihett.) HaWtr * 

t' irmun. 

All manner of praise- he to God ^ for that his promises are sure, and that he assists hts 
servants, and exalts his armies, and scatters in rout the bands of those who give associates 
unto Him, * He is one, and except him there is nothing, O Thou who hast exalted the stand’- 
ards of the Islam, by means (f the frii nds of the faith, who walk in the right way ; and rcho 
hast dashed down the standards of idols, by dispersing in flight the enemies of the Musul- 
nmns, who are rejected , for v>erily he cats down and destroys the race which practises oppns- 
don ; all praise belongs unto God, who is the creator of the world ; and may the blessing of 
God light 071 the best of his created beings Muhnmmcd, the greatest of holy warriors, and of 
such as ever waged war on the heathen ; and blessing be on his family and friends who are 
the pointers of the true road, even till the day of judgment, TIio constant succession of Ood^s 
mercies is the cause of the number of praises l>estowed on the Most High ; and tlie num- 
b<»r of the praises and glorifyings of God is again, in its turn, the cause of the constant 
succession of God’s mercies. For every mercy a thanksgiving is due, and every thanks-* 
giving is followed by a mercy. 1’o pay the due praise and thanksgiving to the Al- 
mighty, far exceeds human ability, and even the best are Jillogethcr unabh* to discharge* 
the mighty debt. But, above all, thaiiksgi\dng is due for a grace, than which no » 

more mighty favour is, or for evermore can be, in this world, — for victory over tin* 
heathen, and the defeat of [)owerl ul sinners ; J'or these are those heathen and sinners 
concerning whom revelation has been made ; and verily, in the sight of men of under- 
standing, there can be no blessing more exccdloiit ; all good ami all blessing proceed from 
God, And that grjind favour, that mighty gift (which, from the cradle till the pre- 
sent moment, was the most ardent wish and most fixed desire of this heart that longs 
for ilic good of mankind, and is eager in pursuit of truth), at this fortunate and auspi- 
cious moment, sliowed itself from the hidden store of tlie mercies of the sublime ma- 
jesty of the Wisest of the Wise ; and the Accomplisher who never reproaches, and He 
who is bountiful without cause, with the keys of victory haft oj)cned tlie doors of 
bounty before the face of the wishes of us the Nawab, success-fidorncd ; and the illus- 
trious names of our ever-successful armies have been inserted in I be book of the illus- 
trious warriors of the faith, while the standards of Islam, with the aid of our vicU)- 
rious hosts, have attained the highest heights of exaltation and gloiy. The ])artieulars 
of this happy transaction, and the details of this glorious event, ijre as follows : — Wlion 

^ Nothing can form a more striking contrast to the simple, manly, anti intelligent stylo of Baber 
himself, than the pompous laboured periods of his secretary. Yet I have never read this Firindii to any 
native of India, who did not bestow unlimited admiration on the othcial bombast of Zcineddin, while I 
have met with none but Turks who paid due praise to the culm simplicity of Baber. The different Fir- 
mans are translated, like the Memoirs themselves, with scrupulous fidelity, perhaps in some instances 
with too much. 

* The Italic character denotes the Arabic, many of the sentences of which are texts of the Koran, 
which, in some cases, gives the sense a broken and imperfect appearance. 

^ That is, the Christians and Polytheists. 
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ilie glancing of the swords of our soldiers, who are the stay of the faith, illuminated 
the regions of Hindustan with the splendours of conquest and victory ; and the hands 
of divine assistance exalted our victorious banners in the kingdoms of Delhi, and 
Agra, and Joiipur, and Khcrid, and Bchar, and elsewhere, as has been made known 
ill former accounts ol‘ our victories ; many tribes of men, both of the heathen and of 
such as professed the faitJi, submitted to and became subjects of us the fortunate 
NawAb. When, according to what is written, He hath waxed rebellious and presump^ 
fuous, and is become one of the heathen^ some having raised up their heads in revolt 
like Satan, and having become the leaders of the army of the accursed, and the ge- 
n<*rals of the soldiers of the rejected, were the cause of the gathering of these bands, 
composed of some who boro on their necks the zinnar,^ (that yoke of perdition,) and 
of others who fixed thorns from the pangs of apostacy in the hem of their gar* 
incuts , now the sway of the accursed Pagan, May the Ahmghty consign him to per-' 
diiion at thr day of judgment^ wjis so extensive in the country of Hind, that before 
the rising of the sun of the imperial dominion, and before our attaining the Kha- 
lifat find empire, (although miglity Rajas and Rais, who, in this contest, have obeyed 
his mandates, and Hakims and rulers, glorying in apostacy, who were under his con- 
trol in this warfare, having regard to their own dignity, did not obey nor assist him 
ill any former war or battle, and had nevcT accompanied the Pagan in any ol’ his 
lormer enterprizes, but had only deceitfully flattered and fed his vanity,) yet the stand- 
ards of the lieathen streamed in two hundred cities inhabited by peojile of the faith ; 
whereby the destruction of mosques and holy placets had ensued, and the women and 
children of the Musulmans of these towns and cities liave been made captives ; and 
hi.*s strength had reached such a pitch, that, calculating according to this custom in 
Hind, by which a countiy yielding a lak- furnishes one hundred horse, and one yield- 
ing a croro (or ten inillioiis) ten thousand horse, the countries subject to that Pagan 
had attained the amount of ten erores (or one hundred millions), which afforded one 
hundred thousand cavalry. And at this time, many lieathen of eminence, who never 
before in any warliad any oneof tlicm assisted him, actuated by hatred to the armies of 
the faith, increased his villainous array, so that ten independent princes, eacli of whom 
raised on high likesmoke the boast of revolt, and v ho in different quarters were the 
leaders of the Pagan hosts, and were like the chains '* and fetters on the limbs of these 
wretched Pagans ; each of those ten infidels, w ho, unlike the ten blessed, unfolded the 
misery-freighted banners, which mark them out for future torment and tvailing^ possessed 
many dependents and armies, and wide-extended Pergannas. As, for instance, Silah- 
cd-din possessed thirty thousand horse ; Raul Udi Sing Nagari, ten thousand horse ; 
Mcdini Rai, ten thousand; Hassan Khan Mew'ati, tw^elve tliousand horse ; Barmal Idri, 
four thousand horse; Nirpat Hada, seven thousand; Sittervi Kichi, six thousand; Dherm 
1 )co, four thousand ; Nirsing 1 )eo, four thousand horse ; Mahmud Khan, the son of Sul- 
tan Sekander, though lie possessed no country nor Perganna, yet had gathered about 
him ten thousand horse, who adhered to him in the hopes that he might succeed in 

^ The zinaiir is, the Brahininical cord. ^ A lak is one hundred thousand dams. 

This alludes to the Asiatic custom of wearing chains and rings of silver and gold on the feet and 
legs ; the sense is/' these leaders, though regarded as the ornaments of the Pagan host, were really only, 
by the blessing of God, as the fetters on their feet." 
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establishing his pretensions; insomuch, that the total number of all these wretches, 
who were separated from the helds of salvation and bliss, if an estimate be formed 
from the capacity of their dominions and Pergannas, was two hundred and one thou- 
sand. These haughty-minded, yet blind Pagans, having latterly united their hearts 
with those of the other black, hard-hearted, ill-fated Pagans, like, one darfmess roimtuf 
%tpon another^ advanced in hostile array, to war with tlie people of the Islam, and to 
clestroy the foundation of the religion of the Chief of Men, m whom be praise and bless- 
ing. The holy warriors of the imperial army, coming like the divine mandates on the 
head of the one-eyed Dejal,^ show<*d to men of understanding the truth of the saying, 
whefiever fate arrives the eye becomes blind ; and having placed before their sight the texi 
of the blessed Koran, where it is written, IVhoerer engages in a holy war^ of a truth fights 
for hs own soul, exhibited tlieir obedience to tlic commandment ever to be obeyed, 
engage in war with the heathen and the impious. On Saturday, the 13th of the latter u>. 
Jemadi, in the year 933, of the, good fortune of which day the sacred words, stmi 
(iod has given a blessing on your Saturday, are a proof, tlie encampment of the victo- 
rious army of tlie Islam Avas established in the neighbourhood of Kanweh, one of the 
districts of Biana, hard by a liill vvliich resembled the grave of tlie enemies of tlie faith. 

When the accounts of the glorious array and parade of the army of the Islam reached 
the cars of the accursed Pagans, the emunies of the faitli of Muhammed, (who, like 
the warriors of the elepliant, were eager to destroy the Kaabeli of tjie people of the 
faith, and who made the mountain-formed, demon-looking elephants their confidence,) 
all with one heart and mind drew out their armies, which inarched under ill-starred 
standards. 


In these elephants the wretched Hindus 

Were eontident, like the warriors of the elephant.*^ 

Like the evening of Death, tlie detested and execrable bands, 
Darker than night, and more numerous than the stars, 


1 Dejal, or al Masih al J'^ajjal, the false or lying Messiah, is the Muhaminedan Antichrist. Jleis to be 
one-eyed, and marked on the forehead with the letters K. F. R., signifying Kafer, or Infidel. He is to ai>-. 
pear in the latter days riding on an ass, and will be followed by 70,000 Jews of Ispah.in, and will continue 
on earth forty days, of which one will be cij^ual to a year, another to a month, another to a week, and 
the rest will be common days. He is to lay waste all places, but will not enter Mi kkan nor JMedina, which 
arc to be guarded by angels. He is to he finally slain at the gate of Inul by Jesus, for whom the Mu- 
sulmans profess great veneration, calling him the breath or spiiit of (h)d — See Sale v Inti'fsLm'Uinf 
voursc to the Koran. 

2 This alludes to the defeat of Abraha, a prince of Yemen, wlio marched hi§ army and some elephants 
to destroy the Kaaba of Mekka. “ The Meccans,” says Sale, at the approach of so considerable a host, 
j-{‘ tired to the neighbouring mountains, being unable to defend their city or temple. Hut God hirnsclf 
undertook the defence of both. For when Abielia dreiv near to Alecca, and would have entered it, the 
elephant on which he rode, which was a very large one, and named Alahmud, refused to advance any 
Higher to the town, but knelt down ivliencver they endcavonnd to force him that way, though he ivould 
rise and march bjriskly enough if they turned him towards any other quarter ; aild while matters were in 
this posture, on a sudden a large flock of birds, like swallows, came flying from the sea-coast, every om* 
of which earned three stones, one in each foot, and one in its bill ; and these stones they threw down 
upon the heads of Abraha’s men, certainly killing every one they struck.” The rest were swept away by 
a flood, or perished by a plague, Abraha alone reaching Senaa, where he also died.— Aa/e'-? Koran, vol. 
II. p. 610, note. 
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All aRCcndm" like fire, nay, ratlicr like smoke, 
liaised their heads in hostility to the azuic sky : 

Like ants they issue fioiu right and left, 

Horse and foot, thousands of thousands. 

Kager for combat aud battle, they approached the camp of the true believers. The 
holy wariors of the faith, who arc the trees of the garden of valour, advanced in ranks 
straight as the rows of hr-trees, and exsilted aloft their fir-like helmets and basnets, 
that gleamed in the sun, even as the licarts of thui^c that strive in the way of the Lord, 
Their array, like the barrier of Sekander,^ was of iron hue ; and, like the road of tlie 
Muhainniedan faith, straight and firm, and bearing indications of its strength. And 
the foundation of the array was like those foundations which are strong^ and supporting 
success and victory ; and what is written, They are on the right road m the side of their 
Creator,, and they are surccs,ful, belonged to the men in that array. 

(Metnehi ) — In that array there was no rent occasiontnl by timid souls ; 

It was tirin .is the wish of the Emperor and the faith. 

Their standaids all swept tile sky. 

And the haiincr-t^Oigt^ nine all — of a truth ue have yum success 

The far-seeing guardians having concerted measures for the security of the inatch- 
loek-nieu and thunder-darters,-' who were in front of the army, made aline of carriages, 
ronnected with each other by chains, according to tlio practict' of the holy warriors ol 
Jlum ; and the troops of the IshW finally displayed such array and firmness, that old 
Intelligence,’ and our Heaven,^ poured down praises on their ordcrer and arranger: 
aud in making this array and arrangement, and firm front and immovable order, 
a ]»crsonage honoured in the imperial presence, the pillar of the royal state, Nizam- 
<*ddin All Khalifeli, gave all his aid and assistance ; and all his ideas were conforni- 
able to fate, and all his acts and doings were agreeable to the illuminated mind ( 4>1 
the Emperor). The station of the imperial grandeur was established in tlio centre : 
and on his right, the cherished brother, the higli-in-rank, the respectable and fa- 
voured of fate, the sel(*eted-hy-the-kind nesses of the assistance-giving king, Chin 
Taimur SulUin ; and the .son high-in-rank, wlio is distinguislied by the gifts of the 
(exalted majesty, Sulemaii Shah; and he who is exalted by pointing the true road, 
the piety-adorned Kliwajeh Dost Kliawend ; and the trusty in the mighty empire, 
faithful to the exalted royalty, the confidential counsellor, the chosen among per- 
son^ of trust, Yunis Ali ; the prop of the grandees, the perfect in friendship, Shah 
Mansur Birlas;'thc jirop of the nobility, the clioscui among the attached, Dcr- 
w'isli Muhammed Sarban ; the prop of tlie nobles, the jiure in attachinont, Abdalla 
Kilahdar and Dost Isliik-Agha, were stationed in their jiosts. And in the left 
of the centre, the sovcrcignty-adoriicd, tln'Khiliifat-desccnded Sultan, Alacddin Alem 

‘ Tho barrier or iron wall supposed to ha\c beta eicctcjl by Alcxaiultr tbc Great at the Derbtiid, on 
the west of the Caspiaii, to represb the invasions of Vajuj and Mujuj (Gog and Magog). 

^ Harkendaz, or liglitning-darter, is the usual word in India for a matclilock-inan. 

^ Khirid, Intelligence, or the First Intelligence, was supposed to be the guardian of the empyreal 
i leaden. 

^ The difierent spheres are each supposed to have a guai dian angel to watch over them, and keep them 
steadily in heir ordained courses. 
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Khan, the son of Sultan Behlul Lodi, a prince who has near access to the royal 
majesty; and the Dastur, the most exalted among Sadders^ of the human race, 
the protector of mankind, the supporter of the Islam, Sheikli Zein Khawnfi ; and 
the prop of nobles, the perfect-in-friendship, Mohib Ali, the son of him who has 
near access to the royal majesty above mentioned and the chosen among nobles, 
Terdi Beg, the brother of Kucli Beg, who has been received into mercy and purified ; 

" Shir-efken, the son of the said Kuch Beg, who has received the divine forgiveness ; 
and the chosen among grandees and nobles, the mighty Khan, Araish-Khan ; and the 
Vizir, the greatest of Vizirs among men, Khwajeh Hussain, and a band of grand offi- 
cers, were stationed, each in his place. And in the right wing, the exalted son, the 
fortunate, the honourable, befriended-of-fate, the happy, the well-regarded in tlie sight 
of the mercies of Creating Majesty, the star of the sign of monarchy and success, t}u» 
sun of the sphere of Khilafat and royalty, the praised by slave and free, the exalter of 
the emperor and empire, Muhammed Humaiun Behader, was stationed. On tlic right 
of that lofty prince, who is nearly allied to good fortune, was he whose rank approxi- 
mates to royalty, who is distinguished by the favour of the king, the giver of all gifts, 
K^im Hussain Sultan; the column of the nobility, Ahmed Yusuf Aghlanchi; the 
trusted-of-royalty, the perfect-in-fidelity, Hindu Beg Kochin ; and the intrusted-of- 
royalty, Khosrou Gokultash ; and the intrusted-of-royalty, Kewam Beg Urdii-Shah ; 
and the pillar of the royal retainers, the pcrfect-in-attachment, Wali Kasim Karaguzi ; 
and the chosen among attached adherents, Plr Kuli Sistani ; and the pillar of vizirs 
amongst mankind, Khwfijeh Pehlewan Badakhshi ; and the prop of the royal bands, 
Abdal Shakur ; and the prop of the nobility, Suleman Agha, the ambassador of Irak, 
and Hussain, the ambassador of Sistan, were stationed. On the victory-clothed left 
of the fortunate son who has been mentioned, of lofty extraction and Syed race, of the 
family of Murtiza,^ Mir H&meb; and the prop of the household troops, Muhammed i 
Gokultash, and Khwajehgi Asad Jandflr, were stationed. And, in the right wing, ot 
the Amirs of Hind, the Umdet-al Mulk (prop of the state), Khan Khanaii (Khan ot 
Khans), Dilawer Khan ; and the prop of the nobility, Malekdad-e-Kirrani ; and the 
prop of the nobility, the Sheikh of Sheikhs, Sheikh Kuren, were stationed, each in 
his fixed place. And in the left wing of the Islam-exalted armies, the loid of high 
rank, the protection of the magistracy, the abode of greatness, the ornament of the 
family of Taha and Yasin,'* Syed Mehdi ; and the exalted, the fortunate brother, he 
who is well regarded in the sight of the Creating King, Muhammed Sultan Mirza ; 
and the personage near to royalty, the descended of monarclis, Adel Sultan, son of 
Mehdi Sultan ; and the intrusted-in-the-state, the perfect-in-attachment, Abdal-aziz 
Mir Ahkur and the intrusted-in-the-state, the pure-in-friendship, Muhammed Ali 

1 Dastur and Sadder, the former of which seems originally to have meant, one who retains within rule, 
and the latter, one who holds an eminent seat, were both first applied to religious directors, but atter- 
wards to political ministers. Dastur, at the present day, is constantly used for a Visier, except among the 
Parsis, who give the name of Dastur to their priests ; and it is here used as a high priest. The Sadder 
is a chief judge. 

s Nizameddin Ali Khalifeh. ^ Murtiza is a name of Ali. 

* That is, of Muhammed. ^ Master of horse. 

2 z 
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Jeng-Jcng ; and the prop of the nobility, Kutluk Kedem Kerd^wal ; and Shah Hussain 
Yeregi, Moghul Ghanchi, and Jan Beg Atkoh, extended their ranks. And in this sta- 
tion, of the Amirs of Hind, of royal race, JilM Khan, and Kom&l Khan, the son of the 
Sultan Alaeddin who has been named; and the selected among nobles, Ali Khan 
Sheikhzadeh Fermuli ; and the prop of nobles, Nizam Khan of Bi^na, were placed. 
And as a tulughmch (or Hanking party), two persons of chief trust among the house- 
hold retainers, Terdikeh and Malek Kasim, the brother of Bab& Kishkeh, with a 
party of the Moghul tribes, were stationed on the right wing ; and two persons of trust 
from among the nobility, Momin Atkeh and Rustam Turkoman B&shligh, with a party 
of the Emperor’s own immediate dependants, were stationed on the left wing ; and the 
prop of the household troops, the perfect-in-friendship, the choice of confidential advi- 
sers, Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi, having arranged the nobles and grandees of the 
warriors of the faith in their suitable stations and places, himself repaired to await my 
commands ; and he sent the tewachis^ to execute their orders, and despatched directions 
worthy tO be obeyed, regarding the array and disposition of the army and troops, to 
the Sultans high in rank, and to the great Amirs, and to all the illustrious soldiers of 
the Faith. And when the pillars of the army were made firm, and every person had 
repaired to his post, the firman, worthy to be obeyed, and necessary to .be attended 
to, was published, commanding that no person should move from his station without 
orders, nor lift his hand to engage without instructions. And of the aforesaid 
day about one watch and two geris were past,® when the two opposing armies having 
approached each other, the combat and battle began. While the centres of the two 
armies, like light and darkness, stood opposed to each other, so desperate an engage- 
ment ensued on the right and left wings, that the ground was shaken with an earth- 
quake, while a tumultuous clangour filled the uppermost heaven. The left wing of the 
ill-doomed heathen approached the right wing of the faith-clothed armies of the Islam, 
and made a desperate attack on Khosrou Gokultash, Malek K^im, and BabA, Kish- 
keh. Our brave and elevated brother. Chin Taimur Sultan, according to orders, 
(tarried a gallant reinforcement, joined in the combat, and, having driven back the 
heathen, pushed on nearly to their centre. And a noble gift has been given to that 
our exalted brother. And the wonder of our times, Mustafa Rumi, from the centre, 
directed by my exalted, upright, and fortunate son, who is regarded with favour in 
the sight of the Creating Majesty, and distinguished with the partwvlar grme of the 
mighty King who commands to do and not to do^ Muhammed Hum&ihn Behader, having 
brought forward the cannon, broke the ranks of the pagan army with matchlocks and 
guns like their hearts.^ And during the battle, KAsim Sultan Hussain, of royal race, 
and the pillar of the nobles, Ahmed Yhsef and Kewam Beg, having received orders, 
hastened to his support : and as, from time to time, armies of the heathen and troops 
of the rebels came from behind repeatedly to the succour of their men, we also des- 
patched to the assistance of our warriors, the intrusted-in-the-state, Hindu Beg Ko- 
chin, and after him, the prop of the nobility, Muhammed GokultAsh and Khwajehgi 

A sort of adjutants and aid^de-camps. ® About half past nine in the morning. 

“ That is, black and covered with smoke. 
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Asad, and afterwards the intrusted in the high monarchy, the trust-wortliy in the 
resplendent court, the most confided-in of nobles, the chosen among my confidential 
adherents, Yunis Ali, and the prop of the nobles, the perfect-in-attachraeiit, Shah 
Mansur Birl^, and the prop of the grandees, the pure-in-fidelity, Abdalla Kitabdar, 
and behind him, the prop of the nobles, Dost Ishek-Agha, Muhammed Khalil Aklitch- 
liegi. The heathen made repeated and desperate attacks on the left wing of the army 
of Islam, and fell furiously upon the holy warriors, the children of salvation ; and each 
time the high and mighty holy warriors struck some with wounds from their arrows 
which lead to victory, and sent them to the Imise of destrmtion^ the worst of abodes^ and 
part of them they drove back. And the trusty among the nobles, Momin Atkeh and Rus- 
tam Turkoman, advancing in the rear of the dark and benighted bands of the heathen, 
who reposed on evil fortune ; and the trusty among nobles, Mulla Mahmud, Ali Atkeh 
Basliligh, the servants of the counsellor of the imperial majesty, the trusty in the royal 
state, Ni^am-ed-din Ali Khalifeh, were sent to support them. And our brother of high 
rank, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and the allied-to-royalty, Adel Sultan, and the trusty 
in the state, Abdal-aziz Mir Akhur, and KutlukKedem Keriiwel, and Muhammed Ali 
Jeng-Jeng, and Shah Hussain Yaregi, and Moghul Ghanchi, having engaged in action, 
maintained a firm position ; and we sent the Vizir, the highest of Vizirs among men, 
Khwajeh Hussain, with a body of our household, to their support ; and all the men 
devoted to holy warfare, exerting every nerve, and straining all their means, entered 
into fight with desperate delight, and reflecting on the text of the Kor&n, Say^ Verily 
they regard me^ and place before their eye^ one of two blessings^ and incited by the desire 
of lavishing their lives, displayed their life-destroying banners ; and as the combat and 
battle were drawn out to length and extended in time, the mandate worthy of obe- 
dience was issued, when straightway the bold warriors of the imperial household troops, 
and the rending warriors, united in mind, who were standing behind the cannon, like 
lions in chains, issuing from the right and left of the centre, and leaving in the middle 
the station of tlie outer matchlock-men, eng4tged on both sides, and darted forth from 
behind the carriages, like the rising of the van of the true dawn from below the liori- 
zon ; and spilling the ruddy crepuscle-coloured blood of the infidel Pagans in combat, 
on the field wide as the rolling firmament, caused many of the heads of the rebels to 
fly like falling stars from the sky of their bodies ; and the miracle of the time, IJstad 
Ali Kuli, who was stationed with his men in front of the centre, having exhibited great 
proofs of valour, discharged huge bullets,^ of such a size, that if one of them were 
placed in the basin of the scale of duty, its master, then that man whose scale is heavy 
gains a name among the blessed ; and if thrown against a rooted hill, or a lofty moun- 
tain, it would drive them from their foundation like teazed wool. Such were the 
bullets he darted on the iron-clad lines of the heathen bands, and from the discharge 
of balls and guns and matchlocks, many of the suns of the bodies of the heathen were 
annihilated. The imperial matchlock-men, according to orders, having issued from 
behind the artillery in the heat of the fight, each of them made many Pagans drink 
the draught of death ; and the infantry liaving advanced into the place of high and 


^ Seng means either a bullet or weight, whence the play of words in the text. 
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fearful conflict, made their names conspicuous among the lions of the forest of bravery, 
and the champions of the field of valour. And at the moment while these events were 
passing, the firm&n, worthy to be obeyed, was given to drag forward the guns in the 
centre. And the pure soul of the Emperor, on whose right is the victory of the statej 
and on whose left are pre-eminence and glory, began to move forward on the Pagan’s 
troops ; which being understood on all sides by the victory-graced armies, the whole 
raging sea of the victorious army rose in mighty storm, and the valour of all the cro- 
co^les of that ocean was manifested. The blackness of the dust spreading over the 
sky, like dark clouds, raced back and forward over all the plain ; while the flashing of 
the gleaming of the sword within exceeded the glancing of lightning ; so that the face 
of the sun, like the back of a mirror, was void of light. The striker and the struck, 
the victor and vanquished, mingled in the fray ; the marks of discrimination were con- 
cealed from view, and such a night ensued that the firmament was not visible, and the 
only stars that could be distinguished were the prints of the horses’ feet. 

( Verse .) — On the day of combat^ the dew of blood descended to the fish, and the dust rose above the 
moon. 

From the hoofs of the coursers in that spacious plain ; so that the earths became six, and 
the Heavens eight. ^ 

The warriors of the Faith, who were in the temper of self-devotion, and prepared to 
submit to martyrdom, heard from a secret voice the glad tidings. And be not dejected 
mr sorry^ ye are exalted ; and from the infallible informer heard the joyful words. 
Assistance is from God^ and victory is at hand ; spread the glad tidings among the Faiths 
fuL They fought with such delight, that praises were showered down on them from 
the pure above, and the angels who are near to God, hovered like butterflies around 
tlieir heads. And between the first and second prayers, the fire of battle blazed so, 
that its flakes raised the standards above the firmament. And the right and left of the 
army of the Faithful, having driven the right, left, and centre, of the Infidels into 
one {dace, the indications of the superiority of the illustrious holy warriors, and the 
exaltation of the standards of the Islam, began to be evident ; and in the course of one 
hour, those damnable heathen and those atheistical wretches, being desperate and 
astonished at their condition, finally resigning their lives to despair, made an attack 
on the right and left of our centre, and having advanced their greatest force on the 
left, had nearly reached it ; but the holy warriors distinguished by valour, exhibiting 
the fruits of excellence, planted the tree of their arrows on the ground of the breast 
of every one, and cast them all out like their black fortune. In this situation of things, 
the breezes of success and victory blew on the garden of the Good Fortune of us the 
fortunate Nawab, and the glad tidings came. Of a truth we have displayed an thy ac- 
count a splendid victory. The mistress Victory, whose world-adorning countenance 
decked with waving ringlets, and with God will aid you with mighty aid^ had been hid 
behind a veil, as the ornamented Bride of Futurity, now gave her aid and came to 

* There are supposed to be seven earths^ and as many heavens, in Muhammedan philosophy. The 
poet supposes that one earth, being 'converted into dust and rising aloft, became an eighth heaven, leaving 
only six earths. 
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greet the Present; the vain Hindus discovering their dangerous state, were scoftfcred 
M hke te^ed wad, and brd^ like bubbles m vdne. Many were slLin, and fell L 
the some giving up their lives for lost, turned to the desert of ruin, and be- 

came the food of crows and kites; and hillocks were formed of the slain, and towers' 
raised of their heads. Hassan Khan Mew&ti was enrolled in the band of the dead by 
a inatchlwk shot, and in like manner many of these bewUdered and misled rebels, the 
iMders of that army, were struck by arrows or musket-shot, and closed their lives; 
of the number, :^ul Udi Sing, before named, who was Prince (Wali) of the country 
ot Udipur, and had twelve thousand horse; and Rai Chanderbehan Chuhan, who 
had four thousand horse, and Manikchand Chuhhn, and Dulpat Rai, who were mas- 
ters of four thousand horse, and Gangfi, and Kerm Sing, and Rao Bikersi,* who had 
ircL t lousan orse, and a number of others^ who each were leaders of great clans, 
men of high rank and pride, measured the road to Hell, and, from this house of clay, 
were transfereed to the Pit of Perdition. The road from the field of battle was filled 
like hell, with the wounded who died by the way; and the lowest hell was rendered 
populous, in consequence of the numbers of infidels who had delivered up their lives 
to t le angels of hell. On whatever side of the armies of the Islam a person went, on 
every hand he found men of distinction lying slain ; and the illustrious camp, wherever 
it has moved after the fugitives, could nowhere find a spot in which to plant a foot, in 
consequence of the numl)er of distinguished men lying mangled. 


All the Hindus were scattered and confounded 
With stonesj3 like the warriors of the elephant. 

Alany hills of their bodies were seen, ^ 

And from each hill flowed a rivulet of running blood. 

From the dread of the arrows of the ranks full of grandeur, 

They were fl}'ing and running^ to every field and bill. 

Arabic. They go backwards inflight. And the event happened as it had been ordain- 
ed of Fate. Andmw the praise be to Gody wno is All-hearing and AU-wise ; and except 
from wlum^ there is no help^for he is great and powerful. Written in the month of the 
latter Jemadi, in the year 933. 


After this victory I used the epithet GMrt,^ in the imperial titles. On the Fateh* Baber a ^- 
nameh (or official account of the victory), below the imperial titles (inscribed on the 
back of the despatches), I wrote the following verses Ohazi. 

(Twr/ft.)— -For love of the Faith I became a wanderer in the desert, 

I became the antagonist of Pagans and Hindus, 

I strove to make myself a martyr; — 

Thanks be to the Almighty who has made me a Gh&zi, (victorious over the enemies of the 
Faith.) 


' Minar. a Kagersi. — Mr Metcalfe's copy. 

3 This is again a play on the word aenff, which means either a bullet or a stone. In the war of the 
elephant, the enemy's army was destroyed by pebbles, miraculously dropped on their heads by birds. 

* Or by a double meaning, hogs flying to every field and hill." 

' G/iOzi signifies victorious in a holy war. 
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Improves 
Ins victory. 


Banishes 
Muhammcd 
Sherif the 
Astrologer. 


Jusurrec.. 
turn in the 
Do4b quell- 
ed. 

March 17 * 


Baber con- 
structs a 
tower of 
skulls. 
Keaches 
Biana. 


Keduces 

Mewat. 


Sheikh Zeiu discovered the date of this victory in the words Fateh hddshdh Isldm ^ 
(the victory of the Emperor of the Faith). Mir Gish also, one of the men who had 
come from Khbul, discovered the date in the very same words, and sent them with four 
verses inscribed below. There was a perfect coincidence between Sheikh Zein and 
Mir- Gisu, in their best emblems. The very same words were contained in their qua- 
traias. On another occasion, on my conquest of Dibalpur, Sheikh Zein discovered the 
datein Wdsei Sheher Rdbiorid avel^ (the middle of the month of the first Rabia) ; and 
Mir Gisu hit upon the very same words. 

Having defeated the enemy, we ^pursued them with great slaughter. Their camp 
might be two kos distant from ours. On reaching it, I sent on Mi^ammedi, Abdal- 
aziz, Alikhan, and some other officers, with orders to follow them in close pursuit, slay- 
ing and cutting them off, so that they should not have time to re-assemble. In this 
instance I was guilty of neglect ; I should myself have gone on and urged the pursuit, 
and ought not to have intrusted that business to another. 1 had got about a kos"^ be- 
yond the enemy’s camp when I turned back, the day being spent, and reached my own 
about bed-time prayers. Muhammed Sherif, the astrologer, whose perverse and sedi- 
tious ])racticcs I have mentioned, came to congratulate me on my victory. I poured 
forth a torrent of abuse upon him ; and when I had relieved my heart by it, although 
he was heathenishly inclined, perverse, extremely self-conceited, and an insufferable 
e\il-speaker, yet, as he had been my old servant, I gave him a lak^ as a present, and 
dismissed him, commanding him not to remain within my dominions. 

Next day we continued on the same ground. I despatched Muhammed Ali Jeng- 
Jeng, Sheikh Kuren, and Abdal Maluk Korchi, with a large force, against Elias Khan, 
who had made an insurrection in the Doab, surprised Koel, and taken Kechek Ali 
jirisoncr. On the arrival of my detachment, the enemy, finding that they could not 
cope with them, fled in all directions, in confusion and dismay. Some days after my 
return to Agra, Eli^ Khan was taken and brought in. 1 ordered him to be flayed 
alive. 

The battle was fought within view of a small hill near our camp. On this hillock, 
I directed a tower of the skulls of the Infidels to be constructed* 

From this encampment, the third march brought us to Biana. Immense numbers 
of the dead bodies of the Pagans and apostates had fallen in their flight, all the way to 
Biana, and even as far as Alwar* and Mewat. I went and surveyed BilLna, and then 
returned to the camp ; and, having sent for the Turki and Hindi Amirs, consulted 
about proceeding against the country of these Pagans. That plan was, however, aban- 
doned, in consequence of the want of water on the road, and of the excessive heat of 
the season. 

The country of Mewat lies not far from Delhi, and yields a revenue of three or four 
krors.^ Hassan Khan Mew&ti had received the government of that country from his 


1 The letters make 933. * The letters make 930. 

^ Nearly two miles. ♦ About £350. 

® Alwar lies west from Muttra, and is the capital of the Rajah of Mocheri. It is at about an equal dis- 
tance from Delhi and Agra. 

^ This may be from £ 75,000 to i:i00,000. 
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ancestors, who had governed it, in uninterrupted succession, for nearly two hundred 
years. They had yielded an imperfect kind of submission to the Sultans of Delhi. The 
Sultans of Hind, whether from the extent of their territories, from want of opportu- 
nity, or from obstacles opposed by the mountainous nature of the country, had never 
subdued Mewat. They had never been able to reduce it to order, and wore content 
to receive such a degree of obedience as was tendered to them. After my com^ucst of 
Hind, following the example of former Sultans, I also had shown Hassan Khan dis- 
tinguished marks of favour. Yet this ungrateful man, whose affections lay all on the 
side of the Pagans, this infidel, regardless of my favours, and without any sense of the 
kindness and distinction with which he had been treated, was the grand promoter and 
leader of all the commotions and rebellions that ensued, as has been related. The plan 
for marching into the country of the Pagans having been abandoned, I resolved on the 
reduction of Mewat, I advanced four marches, and, after the fifth, encamped six 
kos ^ from the fort of Alwar, which was the seal of government, on the banks of the 
river Manisni. Hassan Khan^.. ancestors had made their capital at Tajdrah. In the 
year in which I invaded HiiK.ustan, defeated Pahar Khan, and took Lahore and De- 
balpur, being even then apprehensive of the progress of my arms, ho had set about 
building this fort. A person named Kermchand, one of Hassan Khan’s head men, 
who had come to visit Hassan Khan’s son while ho was a prisoner in Agra, now ar- 
rived from the son, commissioned to ask a pardon. I sent him back accompanied by 
Abdal-rahim Shaghawcl, with letters to quiet his apprehensions, and promising him 
personal safety ; and they returned along with Nihir Khan, Hassan Khan’s son, I 
again received him into favour, and bestowed on him a Perganna of several laks for 
his support. I had bestowed on Khosrou^ an allowance and establishment of fifty 
laks,^ and nominated him to the government of Alwfilr, from a supposition, that du- 
ring the battle, he had performed a certain very important piece of service. As his ill 
luck would have it, he put on airs and refused the boon. I afterwards discovered that 
the service had not been performed by him, but by Chin Taimur Sultan. I bestowed 
on Sultan the city of Tajarah, which was the capital of Mewat, granting him at the 
same time a settled provision of fifty laks.^ To Tardikeh, who, in the battle with Rana 
Sanka, commanded the Tulughmeh (or flanking division) on the right, and had dis- 
tinguished himself more than any other, I gave an appointment of fifteen laks,** with 
the charge of the fort of Alwar. I bestowed the treasures of Alwfi-r, with everything 
in the fort, on Humaiun. 

I marched from this station on Wednesday the first of Rejeb, and, having come sciivib back 
within two kos of Alwar, went and examined the fort, where I staid all night, and 
retulrned back to the camp in the morning. Before engaging Rana Sanka in the Holy 
War, as has been mentioned, when all, small and great, took the oath, I had told them, 
that after conquering this enemy, I had no objection to any one’s returning home, and 
would give leave to as many as asked it. Most of Humaiun’s* servants were from 
Badakhshan and the neighbouring countries, and had never served in an army on any 

1 Nine or ten miles. 

2 Perhaps Khosrou Gokultash. The Persian has Khadu, 

3 About £12,500. 4 About £12,500. ® About £3750. 
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expedition that lasted more than a month, or two months at a time. Before the battle, 
they had been seized with a longing for home. I had made with them the agreement 
which has been mentioned. Besides, Kabul was very imperfectly defended. On these 
accounts, I finally resolved to send off HumMun to Kabul. Having come to this re- 
April 11. solution, I marched from Alwar on Thursday the ninth of Rejeb, and having moved 
four or five kos, encamped on the banks of the Manisni. Mehdi Khwajeh appearing 
also to be very uncomfortable, 1 gave him liberty to return to Kabul. The shekdari^ 
of Biana 1 conferred on Dost Ishek-agha. As Mehdi Khwajeh held the nominal go- 
vernment of Etawa, I now bestowed it on Jaafer Khwajeh, the son of Kutb Khan, 
who had fled from Etawa and joined me. 1 halted three or four days in this ground, 
previous to taking leave of Humaiun. From this station, I despatched Momin Ali 
Tewachi^ to Kabul, with letters giving an account of the victory. 

Visits the I had heard much of the fountain of Pirozpur, and of the great tank of Koti- 
lah.’ On Sunday, I mounted and rode out from the camp, for the double purpose 
tank of ^ seeing the country, and of conducting Hummiin to some distance on his way. 
Kotilah. That day I went to visit Pirozpur and its fountain, and took a maajun. In the 
-April 14. yijjey from which the water of the fountain flows, the Kanir flowers were all in 
full bloom. It is very beautiful, though it will not support the high praises lavished 
upon it. Within this valley, where the stream widens, I directed a reservoir to be 
made of hewn stone, ten by ten.'* We halted that night in the valley, and next morn- 
Apni 15. ing rode to visit the tank of Kotilah. One of its banks is formed by the side of a hill, 
and the river Manisni flows into it. It is a very large tank, but does not look well 
from either of its sides. In the midst of the tank is a rising ground, around it are a 
number of small boats. The inhabitants of the towns on the banks of the tank, when 
any alarm or confusion occurs, embark in their boats, and make their escape. When 
I arrived there, a number of people got into their boats, and rowed into the middle of 
the lake. After riding to the tank, I returned to Humaiun’s camp, where I rested and 
dined, after which I invested the Mirza and his Begs with dresses of honour, and to- 
liumaiun Wards bed-time prayers, took leave of Humaiun, mounted, and slept at a place on 
ApnVlt;^*^^ the road. I afterwards mounted again, and, towards dawn, passed the Perganna of 
Kuhri, whl^e I took a little more rest, after which I continued my journey and 
reached the camp, which I found at Tudeh. 

Baber Having marched from Tudeh, when we alighted at Somger, Hassan Khan’s son, 

fouiitahr Nahir Khan, who had been delivered into the custody of Abdal-rahim, made his escape, 
near Be- Leaving this .place,' the second march brought us to the fountain which is in the face 
siwer. between Besawer and Khuseh, where we halted. I here erected an awning, 

and had a maajun. When the camp passed this way, Terdi Beg Khaksar had praised 
this fountain. We now went and visited it on horseback. It is a very beautiful foun- 
tain. In Hindustan there are scarcely any artificial water-courses, so that fountains 
for confining and copducting the water are not to be looked for. What few fountains 
there are ooze out, as if distilling from the ground ; but do not burst forth like the 

^ The shekdar is a collector of the revenue. - A tewAchi is a sort of special messenger. 

3 Kotilah lies S. of Alwar about thirty miles. * Ten gez by ten, upwards of twenty feet square. 

7 
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springs in our countries. The water of this fountain might be about half large enough 
to drive a mill, and it issues bursting from the skirt of the hill. The ground all about 
it is meadow pasture, and is very pleasant. I gave orders that an octagonal reservoir 
of cut-stone should be built, where this spring issues out. Wliile we were sitting by 
the fountain, under the inlluence of our inaajun, Tcrdi Beg repeatedly proposed, witli 
some appearance of vanity, tbat, as we were pleased with the place, we ought tc* give 
it a name. Abdalla proposed that it should be called the Royal Fountain, Terdi Beg’s 
delight. This proposal furnished us with great subject for merriment. Dost Ishck- 
Agha, who came from Biana, waited on me at this fountain. 

Setting out from this place, I again visited and surveyed BiA>na, and went on to procted** to 
Sikri, where I halted tw6 days, close by the garden which I laid formerly directed to 
be laid out. After giving directions about the garden, on the morning of Thursday, Apni j;*. 
the 23d oi' Rejeb, I pursued my way and reached Agra. 

I have mentioned that, during the late disturbances, the enemy had made them- naiur 
selves masters of Chandwar and Raberi.^ 1 now sent Muhainmed Ali Jeng-.Jeng, J,77!rona"- 
Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, Abdalmuluk Korehi, Hussain Khan, with his Deria Khariis, war, 
against Chandwar and Raheri. TJiey no sooner reached (’handwar, than tlie garrison 
in the place, who were Kutb- Khan’s people, on getting notice of their arrival, deserted 
and joined them. After taking ])()ssession of ( Chandwar, they proceeded against Ra- 
beri. Hussain Khan Loliaiii’s jx'ople advanced beyond tin* suburb-lence, intending to 
skirmish a little ; but our men had no sooner c,ome (dos(» upon them and begun the 
attack, than the enemy, unable to stand their ground, took to tlight. Hussain Khan, 
mounted on an elojdianl, reached the river in company with some others, but was 
drowned in crossing tlu; .Tumna. On re(‘eiving intelligence of this, Kutb-Khan sur- 
rendered Etaweh, and joined me. As Ftaweh had at first been given to Mehdi and ht iwm 
Khwajeh, his son Jaafer Khwajeh was now sent to take charge of it, in his father’s 
room. 

During the war with the Pagan Sanka, a number of Hindustanis and Afghans had iJabcr\ 
deserted, as has be(*n mentioned; in consequence of which all their pergannas and 
governments had been seized. Sultan Muhammed Duldai, wlio had ab^doned Ku- 
nauj and rejoined me, was now unwilling, whether from fear or from simme, to re- 
turn tliither, and, in exchange for the government of Kunauj, which was thirty laks, 
took that of Sirhend, which was only fifteen. Kunauj was b(*.stowed on Muhammed 
Sultan Mirza,“ with the allowance of thirty laks. ‘ Bedaiin'* was given to K^im IIus- 
saiii Sultan, who was ordered to accompany Muhammed Sultan Mirza. StJVcral others 
of the Turki Begs, Malck Kasim, Baba Kishkcli, with Jiis brothers and Moghuls, 

Vbul Muhammed Nezchbaz, Moayid, with his father’s followers, Sultan Muhammed 
Duldi, and Hussain Khan, with his Deriakhanis ; as well as several Amirs of Hind, 

Ali Khan Fermuli, Malek-Dad Kerani, Sheikh Muhammed, Sheikh Behkeha.ri, Tkxkv 
Khan, and Khan Jehan, were ordered to accompany Muhammed^ultau Mirza against 

’ These places lie in the Doab below Agra, but above Etawa. 

* A son of Sultan Weis Mirza. ® Nearly £7600. 

* Bedaun is in Rohilkund, below Sambal. 

3 A 
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\. D. 1A27* Biban,^ who, during the confusion occasioned by the war against Sanka the Pagan, 
had besieged and taken Luknow.^ When this army passed the river Ganges, Biban, 
having information of its approach, packed up his baggage and fled. The army pur« 
sued him as far as Kliairabad, halted there many days, and afterwards returned* 

Uaber ths- The treasures had been divided, but I had not hitherto found leisure to make any 
mny ftlr thc pergannas and provinces, the holy war against the Pagans 

rainy sea- having intervened to prevent me. Being now relieved from the war with the Infidels* 
1 made a division of the different provinces and districts ; and the rainy season being 
near at hand, I directed every person to repair to his own perganna, to prepare his 
accoutrements and arms, and be in readiness to join me again when the rains were 
over. 

liuiiuiiin At this time 1 received information that Humaiun had repaired to Delhi, and iiad 
ucasureTt^ there opened several of the houses which contained the treasure, and taken possession 
Delhi. by force of the contents. I certainly never expected such conduct from him, and, 
being extremely hurt, I wrote and sent him some letters containing the severest repre- 
hension. 

Baber scuds Khwajehgi Asad had formerly been sent by me as ambassador to Irak, and had re- 
(ior to^^er^' accompanied by Suleman Turkoman. On Thursday the 15th of Shaban, I sent 

Ma. him back a second time, accompanied by Suleman Turkoman, on an embassy to the* 

-M.iv Hi. Prince Tahmasp, with some suitable rarities and curiosities as a present. 

'•'cndi. Ter- Terdi Beg Khaksar, whom I had formerly withdrawn from the life of a Derwish, 
K.'ibuL induced to betake himself to arms, had remained several years in my service, but 

now felt a strong desire for returning to the state of a Derwish, and asked his dis- 
charge, which I gave him. I sent him on a sort of mission to Kamran, to whom 1 
made him carry three laks*^ of treasure. Last year I had written some Turki verses, 
with a view to those persons who had returned home. I now addressed them to Miilla 
Ali Khan, and sent them to him by Terdi Beg. They are as follows : — 

B w)ir\ ( Turki.) — O ye that have left this country of Hind^ 

From experience of its hardships and sufferings J 

Filled with the remembrance of Kabul and its delicious climate. 

You deserted the sultry Hind ; 

You went and now have seen and enjoyed your country, 

In pleasure and delight, in enjoyment and jollity ; 

Yet praise be to God, we have not perished. 

Though exposed to many hardships and grief inexpressible ; 

You has^e escaped from pain of raind^ and from bodily sufferings 
’ Yet / too have passed this Hamzun in the garden of llesht Behisht,'* 

And have purified myself, reciting all the stated i>raycrs (of Ramzan). 

From the eleventh year of my age till now, I had never spent two festivals^ of the 
Ramzan in the , same place. Last year’s festival I had spent in Agra. In order to keep 

* Biban was an Afghan chief of great power. 

2 Luknow, or Lucknow, is a large city on the Gumti or Goomty. Khairabad or Cair&bad, stands 
higher up on the same river to the north. 

3 About £750 ; yet it may be laks of rupees, which would be £30,000. 

* Hesht Behisht signifies the Eight Heaven. 

* This gives a lively idea of the unsettled hfe of Baber 
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up the usage, on Sunday night the thirtieth, I proceeded to Sikri to keep the feast there, juno ah 
A stone platform was erected on the north-east of the Garden-of-Victory, on which a 
set of large tents was pitched, and in them I passed tlic festival. The night on which 
we left Agra, Mir Ali Korchi was sent to Tatta, to Sliali Hassan. He was extremely 
fond of cards, ^ and had asked for some, which I sent him. 

On Sunday, the 5th of Zilkadeh, I was taken very ill. My illness continued seven- He falls 
reen days. On Friday, the 24th of the same month, I set out to proceed to Dhulpur. August 4 
That night I slept at a place about half way on the road. Next morning 1 rode as far 
as Sultan Sekander’s mound, where I alighted. Below the mound, where the hill ter- lun!*sTkri, 
minates, there is a huge mass of red stone. 1 sent for Ustad^ Shah Muhammed, the V* 

' August 24 

stone-cutter, and gave him directions, if ho could make a house out of the solid stone, 
to do it. If the stone was too small for a house, to level it and make a reservoir in 
tlie solid rock. From Dhulpur I went and visited Bari.® Next morning I mounted and August 2 f» 
left Bari, and passing a hill that lies between Bari and the Chambal, rode as far as 
the river Chambal, and returned. In this hill, between the Chambal and Bari, I saw 
the ebony tree. Its fruit is called Tindo.^ A white species of ebony tree is also often 
met with ; in this hill the ebony trees were chiefly white. Leaving Bari, I visited 
Sikri, and on Wednesday, the 29th of the same month, reached Agra. August 

Al)out this time I heard disagreeable accounts of Sheikli Bayezid’s proceedings, f 
sent Sultan Ali Turk to arrange a truce of twenty days with him. 

On Friday, the 2d of Zilhajeh, I began to read the texts, which were to be repeated August ;io 
lorty-one times.^ At this same period I composed the verses, — 

(Twrfci.)— Let me celebrate thine eyes, thine eyebrows, thy converse, thy love, 

Let me celebrate thy checks, thy hair, and thy kindness to me— 

111 live hundred and four measures, and collected them in a book. At this time I again 
fell sick, and was ill for nine days. On Thursday, the 29th of Zilhajeh, I set out on sept. ju 
horseback to visit Koel and Sambal.^* 


EVENTS OF THE YEAH 934. 

On Saturday, the first of Mobarrem, we encamped at Koel.^ Derwlsh and Ali Baber’s^ 
Yusef, who bad been left by Humaiun in Sambal,* had defeated Kutb Sirw&ni, and se- ^^dSambaV 

A.D. 1627 

This is the earliest mention of playing cards that I recollect, in any eastern author. 2^^' 

' The head people of the engineers, artificers, &c. get the name of ITstiid, which also means school- 
master. • 

Bari lies between Biana and Dhulpur. 

Tindu, the name of a fruit (Diospyros Ebenum).— Hind* Diet* 

These texts were to operate as a charm, to produce his entire recovery. 

Koel is in the Do^b ; Sambal to the east of the Ganges, in Rohilkand. ^ In the Do&b. 

Sambal is higher up, on the left of the Ganges. 
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A. i>. 1527. veral Rajas, who had crossed a river and attacked them; had killed a number of the 
enemy, and sent me some of their heads and an elephant, which reached me while 1 
was at Koel, where I spent two days in visiting the place. On the invitation of Sheikh 
Kuren I alighted at his house. After dinner he presented me with a Peshkesh. 

October 2. Setting out thence, 1 lialted at Atruli.^ On Wednesday, I crossed the Ganges, and 
October 3. encamped in the country of Sambal. On Thursday, I lialted at Sambal, and having 
October 5. spent two days in surveying the neighbourhood, 1 left it on the morning of Saturday. 
October 6. On Sunday, I halted in Sekandera,- at Rao Sirwani’s house, wliere he entertained and 
t)ctobi*r 7. waited on me. Jjeaving tliat place before day-rise, I rode forward, and, separating 
from my people by a finesse, I gallopped on, and arrived alone within a kos of Agra, 
when some of my followers overtook and went on along with me. I dismounted at Agra 
about noon-day prayers. 

lie IS au On Sunday, the Ifith of Moharrem, I was seized with a fever and ague. The fever 
rfever.'^*^^ continued on me, at intervals, for twenty-five or twenty-six days. I took medicine, and 
October 13. finally recovered. I suffered much from want of sleep and from thirst. During this 
illness, I composed three or four quatrains. One is the following, — 


(TurJci.) — Every day a severe fever hangh on uiy body, 

And at night slumber flies from my eyelids ; 

These two are like iny grief and my patience ; 

Till my last hour, the former goes on increasing, as the other diminishes. 


No>. 23. 


No\ 24. 


Dec. 2. 


''ets out 
.sgamst 
< ilundcri. 
Dec. 0. 

Dec 12. 

Dec. 23. 
Dec. 26, 


On Saturday, the 28 th of Sefer, Fakher Jehau Begum, and Khadijeh Sultan Be- 
gum, my paternal aunts, arrived. I went in a boat, and waited on them above Se- 
kanderabad.'^ 

On Sunday, ITstad Ali Kidi fired a large hall from a cannon ; thoiigb the ball went 
far, the cannon burst in pieces, and every piece knocked down several men, of whom 
eight died. 

On Monday, the 7 th of the first Relii, 1 mounted and rode to Sikri. The octago- 
nal platform, which I had ordered to be built in the midst of the tank, being finished, 
we went over in a boat, raised an awning, and bad a party, wlieu wc indulged in a 
maajun. 

Having returned from my ^^sit to Sikri on Monday, the H tb of the first Rcbi, 1 set 
out, in pursuance of a vow, on a holy war against Cliandcri,^ and, marching three 
kos, halted at Jalisir, where, having staid two days, in order to accoutre and review 
my troops, on Thursday I marched forward, and halted at Anwar. Leaving Anwar 
in a boat, I passed Chandwar,'* and landed. From thence we proceeded, march after 
march, and on Mondsiy, the 28 th of the month, halted at the ford of Kinar, On 
Thursday, the 2d of the latter Rebi, I crossed the river. I remained four or five 
days, sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, to get my army conveyed across. 


^ Atriili, Ataroly, or Atrawley, lies between the Kali-naddi and Ganges. 

2 This Sekandera must be the Secundra, or Secundarout, south-east of Koel. 

® Probably some village above Agra, on the Jumna. 

* Cbanderi is a town and district in Malwa, to the west of Bundelkand. It lies on the Betwa river. 

* Chandww on the Jumna, below Agra. 
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Daring that time, I regularly went aboard of a boat, and indulged in a maajiin. The 
junction of the Ganges and Charabal, is a kos or two above the f(»rd of Kinar. On dcc. 27 
Friday, I embarked in the river Chambal in a boat, and passing over at the point of 
junction, went on to the camp. 

Though I had no decisive proofs of Sheikh Bayezid’s hostility, 1 was well assured, Scruh Mu- 
from his way of proceeding and general conduct, that he was hostilely inclined. On 
this account I detached Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng from the army, and sent him to »- 
bring together at Kunauj, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, and the Sultans and Amirs in 
that quarter, such as Kasim Hussain Sultan, Taimur Sultan, Malek Kasim Koki, 

Abul Muhammed INezehlmz, Manuchcher Khan, with his brothers and the Deria- 
klianis, and to march with tliem, under his command, against the Jiostile Afghans. He 
was directed to summon Sheikh Bayezid to attend him. If lie came fninkly, they were 
to take him along with them on tlie expedition ; if he did not join tJiein, they were 
then, first of all, to settle his business. Muhammed Ali asked me for a few elephants ; 

1 gave him ten. After Muhammed Ali had been sent off, 1 directed Baba CJiehreh 
also to join them. 

I advanced one marcli from Kinar in a boat. On Wednesday, the 8th of tJie last Procciriii 
Rebi, we halted within a kos of Kalpi.^ Baba Sultstn, tlu' younger brother of the full 
blood of Sultan Said Khan,- the son of Sultan Khalil Sultan, came and waited on me 
at this station. Last year he had fled from his elder brother, and come to my terri- 
tories, but soon after, changing his mind, had gone off from tlie country of Andcrab. 

When he got near Kfishghar, however, Khan Haider Mirza was sent to meet him, and 
to desire him to return back. 

Next morning, I halted at Kalpi, at Alim Khan’s house. He entertained me with a January 2. 
dinner, in which the meats were dressed after the Hindi fashion, and presented me 
with a Peshkesh. 

On Monday the 13th, I marched from Kalpi, and on Friday we encamped in Irij. ‘ January « 
On Saturday we reached Bandir. jwJuJJJ 11 

On Sunday the 19th,^ I sent forward in advance Chin Taimur Sultan, with six or January 12. 
seven thousand men, against Chaiideri. The Begs who went on this expedition were 
B^ki Ming-Begi, Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, Ashek Bekawe), MiilJa Ajiak, Mukhsin 
Duldi ; and of the Amirs of Hindustan, Sheikh Khureu. 

On Friday the 24th, we encamped near Kechweh. I sent to assure tlie inhabitants January 17 - 
of Kechweh that they had nothing to apprehend, and bestowed the place on Bedred- 
din’s son. Kechweh is rather a pretty place. It is surrounded hy smal] hills. On a lUachcR 
hill to the north-east of Kechweh, they have constructed a mound for collecting the 
water, and formed a large tank, which may be five or six kos-* in circumference. This 
tank encloses Kechweh on three of its sides. To the north-west there is a small neck 
of dry land, on which side is the gate of the town. In this tank they have very small 
boats, which may hold three or four persons. Whenever they a^;c obliged to flee, they 


1 KMpi, a considerable place on the Ganges, in lat. 25* 10". ® Of K^bghar. 

5 Irij is a town on the river Bethwa. * The original has Uth, which must be a mistake. 

^ Eight or nine miles. 
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A i» uriu betake themselves to their boats, and push out into the middle of the tank. Before 
eomin|]r to Kechweh, in other two places, wc had met with similar mounds thrown up 
l)etween hills, and tanks formed, but they were less than that at Kechweh. 

Vniu^ Lh’ Having halted one day at Kcchweli, I sent on a number of overseers and pioneers, 
to level the inequalities of the road, and to cut down the jungle, to admit of the guns 
.Ktunrv Mi, carriages passing without difficulty. Between Kechweh and Chanderi the coun- 
try is jungly. Leaving Kechweh, the second day’s march brought us witliin three kos 
,/«nuaiy ij* of CliS-iideri, whcrc wc encamped, having pre'idously crossed the river of Berhanpur. 

The citadel of Chanderi is situated on a liill. The outer fort and town lie in the*, 
middle of the slope of the hill. The straight road, by which cannon can be conveyed, 
passes right below the fort. After marching from Berhflnpur, wc passed a kos lowei 
down than Chanderi, on account of our guns, and, at the end of the march, on Tues- 
‘ 11 nary 21 day tlie 28 th, encamped on the banks of Behjet Khan’s tank, on the top of the mound. 
I'rejiartN tor Ncxt moming I rodc out and distributed the different posts around the fort, to the 
j different divisions of my army» to the centre, and to the right and left wings. In pla- 
ring his battery, T^’^stad Ali Kuli chose a piece of ground that had no slope. Overseers 
and pioneers were appointed to construct works on which the guns were to be planted. 
All the men of the army were directed to prepare tfo*as and scaling-ladders, and to 
scr^'e the turas ^ which arc used in attacking forts. Chanderi had formerly belonged 
to the Sultans of Mandu. After the death of Sultan Nasir-ed-din, one of his sons, Sul- 
tan Mahmud, who is now in Mandu, got possession of MS^ndu and the neighbouring 
countries; another of his sons, Muhammed Shah, seized on Chanderi, and applied to 
Sultan Sekander for protection. Sultan Sekander sent several large armies, and suj)- 
]K)rtcd him in his dominions. After Sultan Sekander’s demise, in Sultan Ibrahim’s 
reign, Muhammed Shah died, leaving a young son of the name of Ahmed Shah. Sul- 
tan Ibrahim carried off Ahmed Shah, and established one of his own people in his 
stead. When Sanka advanced with an army against Ibrahim as far as Dhulpur, tliat 
prince’s Amirs rose against him, and, on that occasion, Chanderi fell into Sanka’s 
hands. He bestowed it on one Midini Rao, a Pagan of great consequence, who was 
now in the place with four or five thousand Pagans. As Araish Khan had long been 
on terms of friendship with him, I sent Armsh Khan to him, along with Sheikh Ku- 
ren, to assure him of my favour and clemency, and offering him Shemsab^ in ex- 
change for Chanderi. Two or three considerable people about him were averse to con- 
ciliation, I know not whether he did not place perfect reliance in my promises, or 
whether it was from confidence in the strength of his fort, but the treaty broke off 
.Kinuary 28. witliout success. On the morning of Tuesday, the 6 th of the first Jemadi, I marched 
from Behjet Khan’s tank, for the purpose of attempting Chanderi by force, and en- 
camped on the banks of the middle tank, which is near the fort. 

Baber ar- The samc moming, just as we reached our ground, Khalifeh brought mo a letter oi 
f wo. The tenor of them was, that the army which had been sent to the eastward ( to 

^ These ttiras^ so often mentioncch appear to have been a sort of teetudOf under cover ot which thi 
assailants advanced^ and sometimes breached the wall. The word burkereh, or buzkezeh, I do not un- 
derstand. Mr Metcalfe’s MS. seems to read, noukerue»tura, which would signify, and to serve the 
tnras, which I have adopted in the text. 
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Purab), wliile marching in disorder, had been attacked and defeated; that it had aban- 
doned Luknt)w, and fallen back to Kunauj. I saw that Khalifeh was in great per- 
turbation and alarm, in consequence of this news. I told him, that alarm or discom- 
|)osuro was of no use ; that nothil^g could happen but by the decrees of God ; that as 
the enterprizc in which we were engaged was still unfinished, we had better not speak 
a >vord of his intelligence, but attack the fort vigorously next morning, and see what 
<ui8ued. The enemy had garrisoned every part of the citadel strongly, but had phict‘d 
only a few men, by ones and twos, in the outer fort, to defend it. This very nig] it 
my troops entered tJui outer fort on every side. There being but few people in the 
place, the resistance was not obstinate. They fled, and took shelter in the ciUidel. 

Next morning, being Wednesday, the 7th of the first .Temidi, I commanded the ( hamkr* 
troops to arm themselvss, to repair to their posts, and to prepare for an assault, direct- 
ing that, as soon as I raised my standard and beat my kettle-drum, every man should 
push on to th(i assault. I did not intend to display my standard, nor beat the kettle- 
drum, till we were ready to storm, but went to see Ustad Ali Kuli’s battering-eaunon 
])lfiy. lie discharged three or four shot; but his ground having no slope, and tin* 
works being very strong, and entirely of rock, the effect produced was trifling. It has 
been mentioned, that the citadel of Cliandcri is situated on a hill ; on one side of it 
they have made a covered way that runs down to the water. The walls of this covered 
way reach down below the liill, and this is one of the places in which the fort is assail- 
able, with most hopes of success. This spot had been assigned to the right and left of 
the centre, and to my own household troops, as the object of their .attack. The cita- 
dal was attacked on all sides, but hero with i)articular vigour. Though the Pagans 
exerted themselves to the utmost, hurling down stones from above, and throwing over 
flaming substances on tlieir heads, the troops nevertheless persevered, and at length 
Shahem Nur Beg mounted, where the wall of the outer fort joined the wall of the pro- 
jecting bastion. The troops likewise, about the same time, scaled the walls in two or 
three other places. The Pagans who were stationed in the covered way took to flight, 
and that part of the works was takem They did not defend the upper fort with so 
much obstinacy, and were quickly put to flight; the assailants climbed up, and entered 
the upper fort by storm. In a short time the Pagans, in a state of complete nudity, DesjKratiui. 
rushed out to attack us, put numbers of my people to flight, and leaped over the ram- 
parts. Some of our troops were attacked furiously and put to the sword. The reason 
of this desperate sally from their works was, that, on giving up the place for lost, they 
had put to death the whole of their wives and women, and, having I’esolved to perish, Mabhucrc ot 
had stripped themselves naked, in which condition they liad rushed out to the flgbt; 
and, engaging with ungovernable desperation, drove our people along the ramparts. 

Two or three hundred Pagans had entered Medini Rao’s house, where numbers of 
them slew each other, in the following manner : One person took his stand with a 
sword in his hand, while the others, one by one, crowded in and ^stretched out their 
necks, eager to die. In tliis way many went to hell ; and, by the favour of Grod, in 
the space of two or three geris,^ I gained this celebrated fort, without raising my stan- 


I About one hour 
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A i>. dards, or beating my kettle-drum, and without using the whole strength of my arms. 

On tlie top of a hill, to the north-west of Chanderi, I erected a tower of the heads of 
the Pagans. The words, Fateh Dar-uUKherh^ (the conquest of the city hostile to 
the faith,) were found to contain the date of its conquest. I composed the following 
verses ; 

Long was the fort of Chunderi 

Full of Pagans, and styled the town of hostility and strife ; 

I stormed and conquered its castle. 

And the date is the Conquest of the castle hostile to the faith.^ 

iX'srnption Chaiideri is an excellent country, abounding on every side with running water. Its 
of( tiamlcn stands on a hill. In the midst of it they have excavated a large tank out of 

the rock. Another large tank was in the covered way, that has been mentioned, as the 
point by which the place was attacked and taken by storm. The houses of all the in- 
habitants are of stone, and arc beautiful and capacious. Tlic houses of the men of 
consequence arc of hewn stone, wrought with great skill and labour. The houses of 
the lower ranks are wholly of stone, generally not hewn. Instead of tiles, the houses 
arc covered witli flag-stones. In front of the fort there arc three large tanks. Former 
governors have thrown up mounds on different sides of it, and formed these tanks. In 
an elevated situation in this district, called Bitwi, there is a lake. It is three kos^ from 
Chanderi. In Hindustan the water of Bitwi is famous for its excellence and its agree- 
able taste. It is a small jjretty lake. Little spots of rising ground are scattered about 
it, affording beautiful sites for houses. Chanderi lies south from Agra ninety kos * by 
the road. It is situate in the 25th degree of north latitude. 

Juniuiry :io. Ncxl moriiiug, being Thursdjiy, 1 marched round the fort, and encamped by the tank 
solve! to Main Khan. When I came, it was my design, after the capture of Chanderi, to fall 
marcii to upoii Rai Siiig, and Bhilsan,** and Sarangpiir, wliicli is a country of the Pagans, that 
belonged to Silah-ed-din the Pagan ; and I intended, after conquering them, to advance 
^ to Chitur " against 8anka. On the arrival of the unfavourable news that has been al- 
luded to, I convened the Begs, and held a council, in which it was decided, that it was 
necessary, first of all, to proceed to check the rebellion of the insurgents. I gave Chan- 
deri to Ahmed Shah, who Jias been mentioned, the grandson of Sultan Nasir-ed-din, 
and fixed a revenue of fifty laks® to be paid from it to the imperial treasury. I made 
Mulla Apak S)iekdar (or military collector) of the territory, leaving him with two or 
three thousand Turks and Hindustanis to support Ahmed Shah, 
l ebruary 1 . Having made these arrangements, on Sunday, the 11th of the first Jemadi, I set out 
from Main Khan’s tank on my expedition, and halted on the banks of the river of 

^ The letters in Fatah Dar-ul-kherb make 934. ® Nearly five miles. 

^ One hundred and thirty-five miles. 

< Bhilsan, or Bilsa, is a town and district north-east of BopU, in Malwa. Sarangpur lies to the west- 
ward of Bhilsa, north-east from Oujcin. 

'' Chitur, or Cheitore, is the capital of the Rdna, or head of the Rajput governments. It lies in Mei- 
war, south from AJmir. 

« About £12,500. 

fi 
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Berhanpiir. I dispatched from Baudir, Yekeh Khwnjcli and Jaiifcr Khwajch, to brinf^ 

A’ossels from Kalpi to the passage at Kinar.* 

On Saturday the 24th, having halted at the passage of Kinar, I ordered the troops Feb. la. 
to lose no time in crossing with all possible speed. At this time I received intelligence, 
that the detachment which I had sent forward, after abandoning Kunauj, had fallen 
back to Raberi, and that a strong force had advanced and stormed the fort of Shems- 
abad, which had been garrisoned by the troops of Abul Muhammed Nezehbaz. We 
were detained three or four days on the two banks of the river, while the army was pass- 
ing. Having transported the whole army across, I proceeded, march after march, for Ku- 
nauj, and sent on a party of light troops before us, in order to gain intelligence of the 
enemy. We were still two or three marches from Kunauj, when they returned with 
information, that, instantly on discovering from a distance the troops who had ad- 
vanced to reconnoitre, the son of Maaruf had fled from Kunauj and abandoned it, and 
that Biban and Bayezid, as well as Maaruf, on hearing of my motions, had re-crossed 
tlie Ganges, and occupied the east side of the river opposite to Kunauj, hoping that 
tliey would be able to prevent my passage. 

On Thursday, the 6th of the latter Jemadi, I passed Kunauj, and encamped on the 27 
western bank of the Ganges. My troops went out and seized a number of the cne- 
mics’ boats, which they brought in. From above and from below they collected about Gangen. 
thirty or forty boats in all, of different sizes. I sent Mir Muhammed Jalehban to Resolves u* 
throw a bridge over the river. He accordingly went and marked out a situation, about ^ 
a kos below our encampment. I appointed commissaries to provide everything requi- 
site for the bridge. Near the place pitched on, UstA-d Ali Kuli brought a gun for the 
[mrpose of cannonading, and having pitched upon a proper spot, began his fire. Baba 
Sultan and Derwisli Sultan, with ten or fifteen men, about evening prayers, crossed 
over in a boat without any object, and returned back again without fighting, and having 
done nothing. I reprimanded them severely for having crossed. Malek Kasim Moghul 
and a few men passed over once or twice in a boat, and had very creditable affairs 
with small bodies of the enemy. Having planted a swivel on an island, at a place be- 
low where the bridge was constructing, a fire was commenced from it. Higher up 
than the bridge, a breastwork was raised, over which the matchlock-men fired with 
great execution. At length Malek Kasim, with a few men, having defeated a {wrty 
of the enemy, led away by excess of confidence, pursued them with slaughter up to 
their camp. The enemy sallied out in great force with an elephant, attacked him, and 
threw his troops into confusion, driving them back into their boat ; and before they 
could put off, the elephant came up and swamped the boat. Malek Kasim perished in 
this affair. For several days, while the bridge was constructing, Ustad Ali Kuli played 
his gun remarkably well. The first day, he discharged it eight times ; the second day, 
sixteen times ; and for three or four days he continued firing in the same way. The 
gun which he fired was that called Dig Ohazi^ (or the victorious gun). It was the 

' The passage, of Kinar, it will be recollected, is a kos or two below the junction of the Jumna and 
the Charabal. 

2 Dfy is now always applied to a mortar. They seem, like ourselves, to have taken their name for it 
fiom the kitchen. The Turk! kdian signifies, hke dig, a kettle. 

3 B 
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A. D. irm. same which had been used in the war with Sanka the Pagan, whence it got this name. 

Another gun, larger than this, had been planted, but it burst at the first fire. The 
matchlock-men continued actively employed in shooting, and they struck down a num- 
ber both of men and horses with their shot. Among others, they killed two of the 
royal slaves, and a number of their horses. 

j;ubcr As soon as the bridge was nearly completed, on Wednesday the 19th of the last 

tjosscs the I moved and took post at the end of it. The Afghans, amazed at our at- 

JMarch 11. tempt to throw a bridge over the Ganges, treated it with contempt. On Thursday, 
Marrii 12 . t)ridge bciiig completed, a few of the infantry and Lahoris crossed, and had a slight 
March 13. action with the enemy. On Friday, part of my household troops, the right of the 
centre, the left of the centre, my best troops, and foot musketeers, crossed over. The 
whole Afghans having armed themselves for battle, mounted, and, advancing with 
their elephants, attacked them. At one time they made an impression on the troops 
of the left, and drove them back, but the troops of the centre and of the right stood 
their ground, and finally drove from the field the enemy opposed to them. Two per- 
sons, hurried on by their impetuosity, advanced to some distance from the main body 
of I the troops to which they belonged. One of them was dismounted and taken on the 
spot. Both the other and his horse were wounded in several places. His horse, in a 
feeble and tottering condition, escaped, and dropped down when it had reached the 
middle of the party to which it belonged. That day, seven or eight heads were brought 
ill. Many of the enemy were wounded by arrows or matchlocks. The fight continued 
sharply till afternoon prayers. The whole night was employed in bringing back, across 
the bridge, such as had passed to the other side. If that same Saturday eve I had 
carried over the rest of my army, it is probable that most of the enemy would have 
fallen into our hands. But it came into my head, that last year I had set out on ray 
march from Sikri, to attack Sanka, on new-year’s-day, which fell on a Tuesday, and 
had overthrown my enemy on a Saturday: This year, we had commenced our marcli 
against these enemies on new-year’s-day, * which fell upon a Wednesday, and that if 
we boat them on a Sunday, it would be a remarkable coincidence. On that account 1 
March 14. did not march my troops. On Saturday, the enemy did not come out to action, but 
stood afar off, drawn up in order of battle. That day, we conveyed over our artillery, 
March iTi. and next morning the troops had orders to cross. About the beat of the morning 
The enemy drum, ^ information reached us from the advanced guard, that the enemy had gone off 
and fled. I commanded Chin Taimur Sultan to push on before the army, in pursuit 
of the enemy, and I appointed Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, Khis&m-ed-din, AH Khali- 
feh, Mohib Ali Khalifeh Koki, Baba Kushkeh, Dost Muhammed Baba Kushkeh, Baki 
T^hkendi, and Wali Kizmil, to accompany Sultan, for the purpose of pressing upon 
and cutting oflF the enemy ; and enjoined them to pay the most implicit obedience to his 
orders. I also crossed over, about the time of early morning prayers. *^ I directed the 
camels to be led over by a ford lower down, which had been surveyed. That day, being 
Sunday, I encamped within a kos of Bangermou^ on the banks of a pool. The detach- 
ment which had been sent on to harass the enemy, had little success. They had halted 

' Nowroz. a Nakara. ^ Sunnet — are the prayers repeated after the first sleep. 

^ ♦ Bangermou stands on the river of Belgram, S. E. from Kanauj. 
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Ht Bangcrmou, and tlie game day, about nooii>day prayers, set out again from that 
place. Next morning, I encamped by a tank that is in front of Bangcrmou, and, tlie March if; 
same day, Tokhtch Bugha Sultan, a younger son of my maternal uncle, tlie younger 
Khan, waited upon me. On Saturday, the 29th of the latter Jemadi, I reached Luk- Mann '.il 
now;* and, having surveyed it, passed the river Giiinti, and encamped. The same 
day I bathed in the river Gumti. I know not whether any water got into my ear, or 
whether it w<;i8 the effect of the air, but 1 became deaf in the right ear, though it was 
not long very painful. 

We were still a march or two from Oud,^ when a messenger arrived from ('bin ' 
Taimur Sultan, with intelligence that the enemy were encamped on the other side of * 
the Sirwu, and that he would require to be reinforced. I dispatched to his assistjincc 
a thousand of the best men from the centre, under the command of Kizak. On 
Saturday, the 7th of Rejeb, I encamped two or three kos above Oud, at the junction 
of the Gogar and Sirwu.'* Till that day. Sheikh Bayezid had kept his station, not far 
from Oud, on the other side of the Sirwu. He had sent a letter to Sultan, for the pur- 
pose of overreaching him. Sultan having discovered his insincerity, about noon-day 
prayers sent a person to call Keracheh to his assistance, and began to make prepara- 
tions for passing the river. When Keracheh had joined Sultan, they passed the river 
without delay. There were about fifty horse, with three or four elephants, on the 
other side, who, being unable to stand their ground, took to flight. Our people brought 
down some of them, and cut off their heads, which they sent me. Bikliub Sultan, 

Terdi Beg, Kuch Beg, Baba Chehreh, and Baki Sheghawel, passed the river after 
Sultan. Those who had passed over first, continued till evening prayers in pursuit of 
Sheikli Bayezid, who threw himself into a jungle, and escai[ied. Chin Taimur Sultan 
having halted at night by a pool, mounted ttgain about midnight, and renewed his pur- 
suit of the enemy. After marching forty kos,^ he came to a place where their families March 
and baggage had been, but they were already in full flight. The light force now divi- 
ded itself into different bodies ; Baki Sheghawel with one division, following elose 
upon the enemy, overtook their baggage and families, and brought in a few of the Af- 
ghans as prisoners. 

I halted some days in this station, for the purpose of settling the affairs of Oud and 
the neighbouring country, and for making the necessary arrangements. Seven or eight 
kos ** above Oud, on the banks of the river Sirwu, is the well-known tract called the 
Hunting-ground. ® I sent Mir Muhammed Jaicbaii to examine the fords of the rivers 
(jroger and Sirwu, which he did. On Thursday, the 12th, I mounted, to set off on a - 
hunting party, 

[The remaining transactions of this year arc not to be found, in any of the copies 
which I have met with : nor do the historians of Hindustan thrqw any light on them.] 

— Editor. 

> Luknow is a well-known city, situate on the Gumti, or (ioointy. 

* The city of Oud, or Oude, lies on the Goger, or Gogra, which is joined a few kos above the city, by 
the Sirwu, the Sirjoo of Rennell. 

3 Gogra and Sirju, or Siijoo. Sixty miles. 

* Eleven or twelve miles. *’ Zemin Shikargahi 
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EVENTS OF THE YEAR 935.* 

\.D 1528 . On Friday, the 3d of Moharrem, Askeri, whom, before marching against Chanderi, 
s.'pt. 18. j advise with on the affairs of Multdn, having arrived, I received him 

in my private apartments. 

Sopt. i«i Next morning Khwand-Emir, ^ the liistorian, Monlana Shehab the Enigmatist, and 
Mir Ibrahim, the performer on the kanun, * who were intimate friends of Yiinis Ah, 
and had come from Heri a long time before, from a desire to be introduced to me, 
came, and were introduced. 

20. About afternoon prayers, on Sunday, the 5th of the month, intending to visit Gualiar, 
which in books they write Galiar, I passed the Jumna, and entered the fort of Agra; 
and, after having taken leave of Fakhir-Jchaii Begum and Khadij eh- Sultan Begum, who 
were both to set out for Kabul in the course of two or three days, I pursued my journey. 
Muhammed Zeman Mirza, having asked leave, staid behind in Agra. I travelled four 
or five kos the same evening, and then I halted, and slept on the banks of the large tank 

21 . We said our prayers next morning earlier than the stated time, and set out ; and, having 
passed the noon of the day on the banks of the river Kemper, ^ we left that place after 
noon-day prayers, and at Talkan, 1 drank a medicine which Mulla Rafaa had made for 
sustaining the spirits, and which I had carried along with me. It was very nauseous and 

Kcnrhe^ unpalatable. Afternoon prayers were passed, when 1 alighted at a garden and palace 
D!i(Uph6r. j directed to be laid out, within a kos of Dhulphur,^ to the west. This place, 

on which I had given orders for building a palace, and laying out a garden, lies on the 
Workwear- extremity of the brow of a hill. The steep where the hill terminates, is composed of 
rywgou. ^ solid red stone, fit for hewing. I directed the hill to be cut down as low as the 
ground, and if a block of solid stone was found of sufBcient size to admit of being 
cut into a house, that it should accordingly be excavated, and hewn into a house ; if 
the stone had not sufficient depth for tli.at purpose, that then they should hew down 
the rock into a level flat form, and excavate it into a tank. The stone of the hill was 
found not to be high enough, to admit of a house being excavated, out of a single block 
1 therefore directed Ustad Shah Muhammed, my stonecutter, to make an octagonal 
covered tank on the top of the solid rock, which had been hewn into a platform. The 
stonecutters were ordered to work incessantly. To the north of the place in which I 
desired this tank to be hollowed out of the solid rock, there are a number of mango, 
jamin, and of other kinds of trees. In the middle of these trees I had ordered a 
well to be dug, ten gez by ten, ® and it was nearly completed. The water of this well 
flows into the tank that has been mentioned. On the west of this well, Sultan Sc- 
kander had raised a mound, on which he had built houses. Above the mound, the 


* Mr Elphinstone's Turki copy here commences again, after a long interval. 

^ Khwund-Emir, or Khondemir, the author of the Kholaset-al-Akhbar, and the most eminent bisto* 
rian of his age. 

Kanuni — The kanun is a large, stringed musical instrument. 

^ Between the Jompir and Chambal rivers. 

' Dliulpur, as has already been observed, lies south of Agra, on the Chambal. 

® About twenty feet square. 
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waters of the rainy season are collected, and a large tank has been formed. The tank 
is surrounded by a hill. To the east of the tank I directed that they should hew, out 
of the solid rock, a platform and seats for resting. I directed a mosque to be built to 
the west of it. 

I staid all Tuesday and Wednesday to examine and give directions concerning these stpi. 22 
works. On Thursday I again set out, and crossed the river Chambal ; 1 spent the 
time of noonday prayers on the banks of the river, and, between noonday and afternoon Crols^Aht 
prayers, again mounted and left the banks of the Chambal ; and having passed the 
river Kew&ri ^ between evening and bed-time prayers, I halted. The river was much 
swelled by the rain ; we made them swim our horses across, and we ourselves passed 
in a wherry. Next morning, being Friday, the 10th of Moharrem, the Id-e-Aashur,- 
I set out again, and passed the noon at a village on the road. About bed-time prayers Keacheu 
I alighted at a Charb^h, a kos from Gualiar, to the north, which I had last year or- ^ 

dered to be laid out. Next morning, before noonday prayers, I mounted, and rode tlu place, 
out to visit the rising grounds to the north of Gualiar, and having seen them and the ' 
chapels and religious places, I entered Gualiar by the Hati phi-gate, which is close by 
Rajali Mansing’s paLace, and proceeded to Raja Bikermhjet’s palace, where Rahim- 
dad had resided, and alighted there just as afternoon jiraycrs wore over. The same 
night, on account of the pain in my car, and as it was moonshine,^ I took some opium. Stpt. 27 
Next morning, the sickness that followed the effects of the opium was very oppressive, 
and 1 vomited a good deal. In spite of my sickness, I went over all the palaces of 
Mansing and Bikermajet. They are singularly beautiful palaces, though built in dif- The palaces 
ferent patches, and without regular plan. They are wholly of hewn stone. The palace anir^kt"- 
of Mansing is more lofty and splendid than that of any of the other Rajas. One part *^^J^‘** 
of the wall of Mansing’s palace fronts the cast, and this portion of it is more highly 
adorned than the rest. It may be about forty or fifty gez ^ in height, and is entirely 
of liewn stone. Its front is overlaid with white stucco. The buildings are in many 
parts four stories in lieight. The two lower floors are very dark, but, after sitting a 
while in them, you can see distinctly enough. I went through them, taking a light with 
me. In one division of this palace, there is a building with five domes, and round about 
them a number of smaller domes ; the small domes are one on each side of the greater, 
according to the custom of Hindustan. The five large domes are covered with plates 
of copper gilt. The outside of the walls they have inlaid with green painted tiles. 

All around they have inlaid the walls with figures of plantain trees, made of painted 
tiles. In the tower of the eastern division is the Hatipul. They call an elephant hdti, 
and a gate p(iL On the outside of this gate is the figure of an elephant, having two 
elephant-drivers on it. It is the perfect resemblance of an elephant, and hence the 
gate is called IMtipfil. The lowest story of the house, which is four stories high, has 
a window that looks towards this figure of an elephant, which is close by it. On its 
upper story are the same sort of small domes that have been desoribed. In the second 

’ Probably that brandi of the Kohari, or Cohary, which reaches up by Siyern.a. 

2 The Feast of the Tenth, 

3 The inhabitants of India, and the Persians, believe moonshine to be cold. 

* Eighty or a hundred feet. 
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story arc the sitting apai'tments. You descend into these apartments,^ as well as to 
those last mentioned. Though they have had all the ingenuity of Hindustmi bestowed 
on tliem, yet they are but uncomfortable places. The palace of Bikermajet, the son 
of Mansing, is in the north side of the fort, in the middle of an open piece of ground. 
The palace of the son docs not equal that of the father. There is one large dome, 
which, however, is very dark ; though, after being a while in it, you can contrive to 
see a little. Below this large dome there is a small house, which receives no direct 
light from any quarter. On the top of the large dome, Rahimd^ erected a small 
awning, when he took up his residence in Bikermajet’s palace. From Bilbrmajet’s 
palace to that of his father, is a secret passage, which is not at all visible from without ; 
and even within the palace no entrance to it is seen ; the light is admitted in several 
places. It is a very singular road. Having \dsited these palaces, I mounted my horse 
again, and went to the college founded by Rahimdad. I also walked through the 
garden which he had formed, on the banks of the large tank, to tlie south of the fort, 
and arrived late at the Charb^h, where our people were encamped. There were 
many flowers in this garden, and particularly very fine red kanirs ® in great numbers. 
The kanirs of this country resemble the peach flower. The kauir of Gualiar is red, 
and of a beautiful colour. 1 took some red kanirs from Gualiar, and planted them 
in the gardens at Agra. On the southern hill is a large tank, in which the water 
iu<»i temple that falls in the rainy season is collected. To the west of the tank is a lofty idol tem- 
ple. Sultan Shemseddin Altemsh built a grand mosque close upon it. The idol tem- 
ple is very high ; indeed, it is the highest building in the fort. From the hill of Dhfil- 
pur, the fort of Gualiar and this idol temple are distinctly seen. They say that all 
the stones of the temple were dug out of the great tank. In this little garden an ex- 
cellent talar (or grand open hall, supported on pillars) has been constructed. Low 
and inelegant porticos have been erected at the garden-gate, according to the Hindu- 
stani fashion. 

Next morning, about noonday prayers, I mounted, for the purpose of seeing such 
places about Gualiar as I had not previously visited, and went to the palace called 
Badilger, on the outside of Mansing’s fort ; after seeing which we entered by the Ha- 
tipul-gate, and went to visit a place named Adwa. This Adwa is a valley that lies 
west of the fort. Though it lies on the outside of the wall which is carried round the 
top of the hill, yet the mouth of the valley is closed up by two lofty ramparts, the one 
within the other. The height of these works is nearly thirty or forty gez.'^ The in- 
ner rampart is the longest and highest, and is connected at both its extremities with 
the walls of the fort. From the middle of this wall, but lower than it, another ram- 
part has been begun, but is not a perfect defence. It was made as a covered way to a 
water-run. In the middle of it they have made a watn^^ for the supply of water ; a stair- 
case of ten or fifteen steps conducts down to the water. The road passes, from the 
greater rampart, along the one that has the wain within it.® Above its gate is the name 
A. 1) i’232. of Sultan Shems-cd-din Altemsh, sculptured in the stone. Its date is the year 630. Be- 


S pt JH 


ValU\ <)i 
A'iwwi 


^ The palace seems to have been built on a declivity. 2 ncrium odorum. 

3 Sixty or eighty feet. A large well, with apartments round its sides. 

5 Mr Metcalfe’s copy reads, The water proceeds from the greater rampart, down to the one,*’ &c. 
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low the outer rampart, on the outside of the fort, is a large tank. It frequently dries up, 
and is not a perfect tank. The water is led off from it by conduits. In the middle of 
this Adwa are two other large tanks, which the people of the fort extol above all other 
waters. On three sides, the hill is a perpendicular rock. The colour of the stone is 
like that of Biana, though not so red, being of a paler colour. They have hewn the 
solid rock of this Adwa, and sculptured out of it idols of larger and smaller size. On 
the south part of it is a large idol, which may be about twenty gez ^ in height. These 
figures are perfectly naked, without even a rag to cover the parts of generation. 

Around ^e two large tanks which are within the Adwa, they have dug twenty or 
twenty-five wells, from which water is drawn for the purposes of irrigation, and they 
have planted numbers of trees and flowers, that are supplied from hence. Adwa is far 
from being a mean place ; on the contrary, it is extremely pleasant. Its greatest fault 
consists in the idol figures all about it. I directed these idols to be destroyed. On 
returning back from Adwa into the fort, I went to the Sultan-pul, the gate of wliicli 
had been shut up from the time of the Pagans; and, about evening prayers, arrived in 
a garden which Rahimdad had laid out, where I alighted and spent the night. 

Next day, being Tuesday the Hth, messengers arrived from Bikermajet, the second itikermjjit 
son of Rana Sanka, who, with his mother Padmawati, was in Rantambdr.^' Before 
setting out to visit Gualiar, a person had come from a Hindu named Asuk, who was 
high in Bikerm^jet’s confidence, with offers of submission and allegiance, expressing a 
hope that he would be allowed seventy laks^ as an annuity. The bargain was concluded, 
and it was settled that, on delivering up the fort of Rantambdr, he should have Per- 
gannas assigned him equal to what he had asked. After making this arrangement, 1 
sent back his messengers. When I went to survey Gu^iar, I made an appointment, 
to meet his men in Guali&r. They were several days later than the appointed time. 

Asuk, the Hindu, had himself been with Padmawati, Bikermajet^s mother, and had 
explained to the mother and son everything that had passed. They approved of Asuk's 
proceedings, and agreed to make the proper submissions, and to rank themselves 
among my subjects. When Rana Sanka defeated Sultan Mahmud and made liim 
prisoner, the Sultan had on a splendid crown-cap^ and golden girdle, which fell into 
the hands of the Pagan, who, when he set Sultan Mahmud at liberty, retained them. 

They were now with Bikermajet. His elder brother Rattonsi, who had succeeded his 
father as Rana, and who was now in possession of Cheitur, had sent to desire his 
younger brother to deliver them up to him, which he refused to <Jo. By the persons 
who came from him to wait on me, he now sent me this crown and gold’en girdle, and 
asked Biana in exchange for Rantambor. I diverted them from their demand of 
Bi^na, and Shem8&bA.d was fixed on as the equivalent for Rantambor. The same day 
I bestowed dresses of honour on his people, and dismissed them, after making aii 
appointment for a meeting at Bi^na in nine days. 

• • 

* Upwards of forty feet. ^ 

A very strong and important fort to the westward of Dhulpur, and S.E. fV-om Jeipui It is tlie Haii- 
tanipour of Rennell. 

' About i*l 7,500. 


« Taj-kulah. 
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1 went from the garden to visit the idol temples of Gualiar. Many of them are two 
and three stories high. The different stories are very low, in the ancient fashion. In 
the skreen and lower parts of the building, are the figures of idols sculptured out of 
the stone. There arc a number of idol chapels around, like the cells of a college. In 
front is a large and lofty dome. Its apartments resemble those of a college. Above 
each apartment, are very narrow domes cut out of the rock. In the lower apartments, 
they have hewn images out of the stone.^ After viewing the edifices, I went out by 
the west gate of Gualiar, and proceeding to the south of the fort, after exi^mining the 
ground, reached the Charbagh which Rahimdad had laid out before the Hfttipul gate, 
and there dismounted. Rahimdad had prepared an entertainment for me at the Char- 
bagh. He gave me an excellent dinner, and afterwards presented me with a large 
peshkesh, to the amount of four laks in money and goods. From this Charbagh, 1 
arrived late at the Charbagh where I had my quarters. 

On Wednesday the 15th, I set out to visit a waterfall, which lies about six kos ^ to 
the soutli-east of Gualiar. I had left my ground early in the morning, and reached 
the waterfall after noon-day prayers. The torrent, which is large enough to turn a 
mill, rushes right over a perpendicular rock of the height of a horse-tether. ^ Lower 
down than this waterfall is a large tank. Farther up than the cascade, the water 
comes rushing down over a solid rock. The stream runs on a bottom of solid rock ; 
in various places, tanks have been formed, which are supplied from hence. Along 
the banks of the stream, scattered about, there are fragments of solid rock proper for 
seats ; the water, however, does not always flow. We sat down above the waterfall 
and took a maajun ; after which we ascended the rivulet to its source, and came back 
again ; we then mounted a rising ground, where we remained some time, while the 
musicians played and the singers sang. Such as had never seen the ebony-tree, 
which the inhabitants of the country call Tindb, had now an opportunity of seeing it. 
Leaving that spot, we descended the hill, and mounting our horses between the time of 
evening and bed- time prayers, about midnight reached a place where we slept. Nearly 
a watch of the day was past before I reached the Charbagh and had alighted. 

On Friday the 17th, I visited Sokhjaneh the birth-place of Silaheddin. Above the 
\illage, between the hill and valley, is the Lime and Sitaphul (or custard-apple) gar- 
den, which I walked through, and returned to the camp in the course of the first 
watch. 

On Sunday the J 9th, before dawn, I set out from the Charbagh, and having passed 
the Kew&,ri, and halted during the noontide, about noon-day prayers we again mount- 
ed, and having crossed the Chambal at sunset, reached the Fort of Dhulpur between 
evening and bed-time prayers ; I visited, by the light of a lantern, the bath built by 
Abul Fateh, and then rode to the place in which I had directed a new Charbagh to be 
laid out, above the water mound, where I halted. Next morning I visited the works 

^ I am not aware that these excavations have ever been described. The account here given would lead 
us to conceive that they were Bouddhist. 

^ Nine or ten miles. ^ That is seven or eight gez— fifteen or sixteen feet. 

^ The Kohari or Cohary. 

S 
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which I had given orders for carrying on. Even the levels of the edges of the cover- lu^ 

ed tank, which I had directed to be hollowed out of the rock, had not been completely 
taken. I ordered a number of stone-cutters to be employed to cut down the tank 
to a certain depth, that, by filling it with water, they might be able to level its edges. 

When afternoon prayers were over, a small part of the tank had already been hollow- 
ed. I directed it to be filled with water, and, taking that as their level, to smooth the 
edges. On this occasion I directed a water-house ^ to be hewn out of the rock, and a 
small tank to be hewn within it, also out of the solid rock. This Monday I had a 
maajun party. On Tuesday I remained in the same place. On the eve of Wednesday Ootober n. 

I broke my fast, and eat a little. Having mounted to go to Sikri, about noon I Ocu)bcr 7 
alighted and lay down. I felt evident symptoms of having caught cold in my ear. 

That night it was very painful, and I was unable to sleep. Early next morning I again OcmiK-r « 
set out, and having, in the course of one watch, reached the garden which I had form- 
ed at Sikri, I alighted. The walls of the garden, and the buildings in the well, not VjsU8S?kn 
having been completed to my satisfaction, I menaced and punished the overseers of the 
work. Mounting between afternoon and evening prayers, I left Sikri ; and, after pass- 
ing Medhakur, alighted and took some rest : after which, setting out again, I reached Kcache» 
Agra after the first watch, and went to the fort, where I waited on Khadijch Sultan 
Begum, who, when Fakhcr-Jelian Begum went away, had staid behind on account of 
various affairs and business ; I then crossed the Jumna, and alighted at the garden of 
Hesht-Behislit. 

On Saturday, the 3d of the month of Sefer, three of my paternal aunts, Begums of t)ctober 17 
high rank, Keher-Shad Begum, Badia-a-jemal Begum, and Ak Begum, and of the 
Begums of inferior rank, Khan-zadeh Begum, the daughter of Sultan Miisaud Mirza ; 
another, who was the daughter of Sultan Baklit Begum, and another, by name Zeinab 
Sultan Begum, the grand-daughter of Bikch Chicham, having passed Tuteli, on their 
way to my court, had halted on the extremity of the suburbs, close by the banks of the 
river. I went and waited on them between afternoon and evening prayers, and re- 
turned back in a boat. 

On Monday, the 5th of Sefer, I sent the first envoy of Bikcrmajet, and the one f)ciobti 
whom be had sent last, accompanied by Hawesi, the son of Diurch, a Hindu of Beh- cupy^Ran! 
reh, who had long been in my service, to receive the surrender of Rantambdr, to ac- tambAr. 
cept his promise of allegiance, and to complete the treaty according to all their own 
forms and usages. This person was directed to go and make whatever observations he 
could, after which he was to return to me, with such information as he acquired. If 
the young prince stood to his terms, I agreed with him, that, by the blessing of God, I 
would make him Rana in his father’s place, and establish him in Cheitur. 

At this crisis, the treasures of Delhi and Agra that had been collected by Iskander 
and Ibr&bim being expended, and it being necessary to furnish equipments for the 
army, gunpowder for the service of the guns, and pay for the artillery and matchlock- 
men, on Thursday, the 8th of Sefer, I gave orders, that in all departments, every man 
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having an cfffiee^ Should brihg 3 hundred and thirty instead ef k hundred,^ ta the Di^ 
w&Dy to be applied to the procuring and fitting but the pi^per antis and su][>pliesi 

On 8atarda|r the lOth, one Shah Kisiin^ a runner bf Sultan Muhamined Bakhshi^ 
whom, on afbtmer occasion, I had sent with letters^ ofPedtig j^rotecthni and security td 
the natSTes bf Khorasan, was again dispatched with letters to the following effect t 
tliat^ by tilie favdur of God, 1 had completely triuiOphed over the rebels on the cast and 
west of Hiudustd^n, as well as over the Pagans. That next springs God liCilling, I 
would make an effort, and return in person to £kdbul. 1 likewise sent k letter to Ah^ 
mod Afshar, and, on the inargin^ made a noting with my own hand, in whiidl^I sent for 
Feriduii Kabuzi.^ That same day about noonday pincers, 1 began to take quick-sih 
ven’ 

On Wednesday, the 21st, a Hindust&ni runnSr brought letters from Kftdirftn and 
Khwajeh Dost Khkwendt Kwajeh Dost Khdwend hod reached K&bul on the 10th of 
Ziihajeh, and had set but to meet Humdiiin.^ At that time, a mbn Sent by K&mrkn 
reached the Khwijeh, desiring him to remain^ that he might deliver to K&mrftn per^ 
sonally whatever orders he had brought ; and to say, that after communicating such 
information as he possessed, he would be allowed to proceed on his journey. On the 
17th of Ziihajeh, KeLinrd.n arrived in K&bul, and, after having conferred with him, the 
Khwhjeh on the 28th took his leave, and proceeded for the fort of Zeien These let» 
tcrs contained the pleasing intelligence, that prince Tahmasp^ haling marched to op- 
pose the Uzbeks, had taken Renish ^ the Uzbek in Damghdn, and put him, trith all 
his men, to the sWord i that Obeid Khan, on heating of the niotions of the KezSel* 
bashes, had raised the siege of Hed, and retreated to Mcn^, fbom whence he had sent 
to invite the Sultans of Samarkand and the neighbouring countries to join him, and 
that the whole Sultans of Mawerulnaher Were, in consequence, repairing to that city 
to his assistance. The same runner brought the farther news, that Humkiftn had got 
a eon> by the daughter of Yadgar Taghai; and that K&nirkn had married in K&bul, 
having taken to wife the daughter of his maternal cousin, Sultan All Mrea. 

The same day I bestowed on Syed Dekni Shir&zi, the water finder,? a dresk of ho^ 
nour, made him a present, and appointed him to the charge of my jets d’eau and krti-^ 
hcial Water-works, at the same time giving him instructions to complete certain of 
them in his most perfect stylci 

On Friday the 2dd, 1 was seized tnth so violent an illness, that 1 was scarcely able 
to complete my Friday’s prayers in the mosque. About noon-day prayers, having 
gone into my library, 1 found myself so ill, that it was with difficulty that 1 could finish 
my prayers* Two days after, on Sunday, I had a lever and shivering. On the night 
of Tuesday, the 27th of Zefer, I ttumed over in my mihd the plan of translatii^ into 
verse, the traet in honour of the parents of the rCvtsTend Khwftjeh Obeid. Placing my 


> this to be fih additlbh 6t 3X) pet tUtitVb the bid tkite. 

* The KabAnt ik s lUstt Of guitir, OH which FsHdOn wss S oeStbtsted pei^fbrmer. 

' Quick-silver, in its liquid state, has been long used in India, for removing obstructions in the bowels. 

* At this time HCimAiun was at ffie fort of Zefer, in Badakhsh&n, and KAmrdn in Ghazni. 

^ The King of Persia* ^ the TOrki has Rais. 

7 Ab-ju^perhaps the term only means hydraulit engineer. 
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cm^denoe in soul of thi venerable Kiiw&jeb»^ I indulged u tbat perhaps hie 
reverence might be induoed te receive my poem favourably, and to remove my diseasOf 
M he bad done with the writer of the Kastdeh, who, when he presented his Kaddeh, 
had his offering aeoepted with favour, and was delivered from his palsy. In pursuance 

this vow, I began a poem in the six feet majnun metre ; the measure, aerb gerb, abter 
gah, mahbdn meha&f,^ being the same in which the Sebakheh of Moulavi Abdal-rab~ 
man Jdmi are composed, and the same evening 1 wrote thirteen couplets. 1 tasked 
myself to compose a certain number oi couplets, never less than 4en daily. 1 only 
omitted writing for a single day. Last year, and, indeed, every time that 1 have boon 
attacked by the disease, it has lasted a month, or forty days, or upwards. By the 
mercy of God, through the influence of the venerable Khw^oh, on Thursday, the 80th, kov. i j. 
the violence of the distemper was abated, and 1 was again delivered from the diseaso. 

On Saturday, the 6th of the first Rebi, 1 completed my poetical version of the tract. Nov. ‘ji 
I had composed every day, on an average, fifty-two couplets. 

On Wednesday, the 26th of Sefer, 1 dispatched notice to my troops on every side, Nox. j i. 
that in a short time, God willing, I would tako the field with the army. That they were hnwmps o 
immediately to get their arms and accoutrements in readiness, and to meet me with all ftSBcmhk 
speed. 

On Sunday, the 9th of the first Rebi, Beg Muhammed Tdlikohi waited on me. Nov. 

Last year, in the end of Moharrem, he had been sent to carry a dress of honour and oaobex 
a horse to Hflm&idn. 

On Monday the 10th, Beg Klneh, Wais Laghcri, and Bian Sheikh, one of Hfl- Affairs of 
mftlfin’s servants, arrived from that prince. Beg Kineh had come for the purpose of 
mmouneing the happy news of the birth of Hdm&idn’s son. They Had given him the ^*'**^^‘ 
name of Aldm&n. Sheikh Abul Wajid discovered the date of his birth, in the words 
Shah Saadetmend (the fortunate king). Bidn Sheikh had set out long after Beg Klneh. 

He had left Hum^iun below Kesbem, at a place called Doshembeh, on Friday the 9th Oct. 
of Sefer ; end on Monday, the 10th of tlie first Rebi, he reached Agra, having made Nov. 2:1 
a very quick journey. The same Bidn Sheikh, on another occasion, had gone from 
the fort of Zefer to Kandahdr in eleven days. Biin Sheikh brought intelligenoe of the 
advance of the prince, and of the defeat of the Uzbeks. The particulars were these : 

Prince Tahmasp ^ had advanced out of Irik with forty thousand men, disciplined after 
the Turkish fashion, with an artillery and body of musketeers, had marched on with 
great expedition, had arrived at Bostam and Damghin, had takeq Renish the Uzbek, 
and put the whole of his people to death ; after which he rapidly pursued his march. 

Kember Ali B|, the son of Kepek Bl, was also routed by the Kezelbasbes, and, accom- 
panied hy a few of his men, had taken refuge with Qbeid Khan, who, not seeing any 
prospect of hemg able, by his own strength, to keep his ground near Heri, dispatched 

' Here, unfortunately, Mr Elphinstone’s Turk! copy finally ends! 

^ Terms of Persian pivsody. ' ^ 

3 Sbah Ismftel had died in 1523, and was succeeded by his son Prince Tobmasp, then only ten ycar8 
of age. At the time when this great battle was fought, he was only fifteen : Ihough he was the reign- 
ing King of Persia, Baber continues still to call him the Shahzadeft, or Prince, from the foree of habit, 
or from his having Boounted the throne at to early an age. 

♦ 
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4. p. 1428. persons in great haste to call the Khans and Sultans of Balkh, Hiss&r, Samarkand, 
and Tashkend, to come to his assistance, while he himself retired to Merv. These 
princes collected their forces with great expedition. From Tfkshkend, Sunjek Khan, 
the second son of Barak Sultan ; from Samarcand and Mi&n-kd.!,^ Kochlm Khan, Abii«> 
said Sultan, and Po14d Sultan, accompanied by the sons of J&n Beg Khan ; from His- 
s&r, the sons of Khemzeh Sultan and Mehdi Sultan ; from Balkh, Kitan Kara Sultan, 
all advanced without loss of time, and joined Obeid Khan in Merv, forming an army 
of a hundred and five thousand men. Their scouts brought them information, that 
Prince Tahmasp, having understood that Obeid Khan was encamped with a few troops 
in the vicinity of Heri, had at first pushed on with forty thousand men to fall upon 
them ; but that, on learning the particulars of the armament and assembling of their 
troops, he had entrenched himself in the Auleng Zadegan, where he now lay. On re- 
ceiving this information, the Uzbeks, despising their enemy, came to a resolution that 
the whole of their Khans and Sultans should encamp at Meshhid, except a few Sul- 
tans, with twenty thousand men, who should be pushed on close to the Kazelbashes’ 
camp, and should not permit them to show their heads out of their trenches. That 
they should then direct their enchanters ^ to use tlieir enchantments ; and that thus the 
enemy being shut up, and reduced to the greatest difficulties, must fall into their 
hands. In pursuance of this resolution they marched from Merv. The prince, on his 
part, leaving Meshhid, encountered them near J&m and Khirgird, when the Uzbeks 
were defeated. Many Sultans were taken prisoners and put to death. In one of the 
letters it was mentioned, that there was no certain intelligence of the escape of any 
Sultan except Kochim Khan, as no person who had been in the army was yet arrived. 
The Sultans who were in Hiss&r abandoned the place and retired, leaving in it Chal- 
meh, whose original name was Ismdel, the son of Ibrahim Jdni. I wrote letters to 
lldmfLiiin and Kamr&n, to be dispatched by the hands of the same Bian Sheikh, who 
has been mentioned. 

Nov 27* On Friday the 14th, having got ready all the letters and dispatches, they were de- 
livered to Bian Sheikh, who took leave. 

Nov. 2U. On Satu^ay the 15th, I set out from Agra. 


of the Letter sent to HUmdiiin. 

Buber’s let. To Hum&iucn, whom I remember with much longing to see him again, health ; on 
Saturday,^ the first of the former Rebi, BifLn Sheikh arrived in company with Beg 
Nov. 13. Kineh, and the letters which he brought made me acquainted with all the transactions 
in your quarter. Thanks be to Gk>d, who has given you a child ; he has given to you 
a child, and to me a comfort and an object of love. May the Almighty always con- 
tinue to grant to you and to me the enjoyment of such objects of our heart’s desire ! 
Amen, O Lord of the Two Worlds I You have called him Alem&n ; may the Almighty 


1 Mi&n-ldd is the country nearly in the middle between Samarkand and Bokh^, on the Kohik. 

2 Yedehji. 

2 Above, it is said Monday the 10th of former Rebi (S3d November), which is correct. 
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proB^r what you have done. You who are seated on a throne ought to know^ that 
people in general pronounce it, some Alam&n (the protected), some IlamILn (protected 
by men). And besides, that there are few names which are preceded by A1 (the). 
May the Great Creator grant, that both in his name and in his constitution, he may be 
happy and fDrtunate ; and may He bestow on me and on thee many years and many 
kerns,^ rendered happy by the fortune and fame of Alam&n. Indeed, the Almighty, 
from his grace and bounty, bath accomplished our desires in a manner not to be paral- 
leled in the revolution of time. 

On Tuesday, the 11th of the month, having received some information that the men Nov 
of Balkh had invited Kurban, and introduced him into the city, I sent orders to my 
son K&mr&n and the Begs at K&bul to march and form a junction with you,^ when 
you might proceed to Hiss&r, Samarkand, or Merv, as might be deemed most ad- 
visable ; hoping, that through the mercy of God, you might be enabled to disperse the 
enemy, occupy their countries, and make your friends rejoice in the complete discom- 
fiture of your foes. With God’s favour, this is the season for you to expose yourself 
to danger and hardship, and to exert your prowess in arms. Fail not to exert your- 
self strenuously to meet every situation as it occurs ; for indolence and ease suit but 
ill with royalty. 

{Persian verse .) — Ambition admits not of inaction ; 

The world is his who exerts himself, 

In wisdom's eye, every condition 
May find repose, but royalty alone. 

— If, through the divine favour, you subdue and secure Balkh and Hiss&r, your men 
must have the charge of Hiss&r, while K&mr&n’s remain in Balkh. If the grace of the 
Most High bestow Samarkand also upon us, you must take the reins of government 
in Samarkand ; €k)d willing, I shall make that country an imperial government. If 
K&mr&n thinks Balkh too small a government, let me know, and I will, by the divine 
grace, remove his objection, by adding something from the neighbouring territories. 
You know that you always receive six parts, and K&mr&n five ; you must always at- 
tend to this rule, and unfailingly observe it. Remember too always to act handsomely 
by him. The great should exercise self-command ; and I do hope that you will always 
maintain a good understanding with him. Your brother, on his side, is a correct , and 
worthy young man, and he must be careful to maintain the proper respect and fidelity 
due to you. * 

I have some quarrels to settle with you. For two or three years pasl^ none of your 
people fasuB waited on me from you, and the messenger whom I sent to you did not 
come back to me for a twelvemonth. This, remember, is undeniable. 

In many of your letters you complain of separation from your friends. It is wrong 
for a prince to indulge in such a complaint, for there is a saying — 

{Persian ver8e.)^l£ yan arc fettered by your situation, submit to circumstances. 

If you aie independent, follow your own fancy. 


^ A kem is a Turk! period of thirty-one years. 


* Hfimdifin was at this time in Badakhtibdn. 
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A. II 152& There is no greater bondage than that in which a king is plaeeds and it ill becpmes 
him to eomfdlain of inevitable separation. 

In compliance with my wishes, you have indeed written ipe letters, but you cer- 
tainly never read them over ; for had you attempted to read them, you must have fopnd 
it absolutely impossible, and would tlien undoubtedly have put them by. 1 oontrived in- 
deed to decypher and comprehend the moaning of your last Iptteri but' with much diffi- 
culty. It is excessively confused and crabbed. Who ever saw a Mo&mma (a riddle or a 
charade) in prose ? Your spelling is not bad, yet not quite correct. You have written 
tUcff^ with a toe (instead of a te\ and kuUng with a he (instead of a kqf)^ Your letter 
i|iay indeed be read ; but in eonsequeuoe of the far«fetched words you have employed, the 
meaning is by no means yery intelligible. You certainly do not mccel in letter-writing, 
and fail chiefly because you have too great a desire to show your aequiresfients. For 
the future, you should write unaffectedly, with clearness, using plain wprds, which 
would cost less trouble both to the writer and reader. 

You are now going to set out on an expedition^ of great importance; you should 
therefore consult with the most prudent and experienced of thq noblemen about you, 
and guide yourself by their advice. 

If you are desirous of gaining my approbation, you must not waste your time in 
private parties, but rather indulge in liberal conversation and frank intercourse with 
all about you. Twice every day, you must call your brothers and Begs to your pre- 
sence, not leaving their attendance to tbpi? own discretion ; and after consulting with 
them about any business that occurS| you mu^t finally uct as may be decided to be 
most advisable. 

1 have formerly told you that you should live on the most confidential footing with 
Khwijeh Kilhn ; you may act in regard to him with the same unrestrained confidence 
that you have seen me do. By the -mercy of God» the business of the country around 
you may by and by beoome less oppressive, and you may not require Kimrhn. In that 
ease, your brother may leuve some of his trusty men in Balkh, and himself repair to 
me. 

Ikiring the time that I resided in Kabul, I tranaaoted mueh mementous business, 
and gained many important victories ; on which aecount, eonsidering the place as lucky, 
I have dbosen it for an imperial domain. Neither of you must in any respect aim ut 
the possession of it. 

You must attempt, by the utmost eourtesy of manners, to gain the heart of Sultan 
Weis, and to have him about you, and to direct yourself by his judgment, as he is a 
prudent and experienced man. 

Yon must pay every attention to the disoipline and efficient state of the army. 

Bidii Sheikh is acquainted with everytkiiig, and will be able to give you what verbal 
information yon may require. 

1 once more repeat my earnest wishes for yoqr health. Written on Thursday, the 
Nov. 26. 13th of the first Rebi.^ 

I likewise sent K&mrftn and Khw&Jeh tP tbp saips effect, written with 

my^own band. 

1 Tte drive the Uzbeka cat of BaUdi, Hmhr, Ice. 

s In the Persian translation of the Memoir, this letter ia given in the original Turki, without translation. 
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Ob Wednesday tbe lOth, I oon'vcned the Mirtt% and Sultans^ and Tiirki and Hlttdi Dm. 2 . 
OcgB, and having eettmilted with then, finally settled, that this year I should tnMtth Aaken w'’' 
sonewfaare or other at the head of my army; that before I set out, Askeri' should bd.- the radtem 
vftti 06 towards Purab (or tbe East Pro^tieas) ; thatj after the AmiriBi and Sultfttts be*- 
yottd tbe Ganges bad brought their troops and Joined Askeri^ 1 might then mareh on 
any expedition that seemed to me to be j^st* Having written to eotnmunlcatc thete 
plans, on Saturday the 22d, I dispatched Ghias-ed-dln Korchi to Sultan Junid Bivlfts, l)ot% *». 
and the Amirs of the Purab, requiring them to meet me in twenty-two days ; I in- 
structed him verbally to inform them, that I would send on to Askeri the artillery, 
guns, and matchlocks, and all kinds of warlike arms and ammunition, to be ready be- 
fore the troops could take the field ; and orders were given to all Amirs and Sultans 
on the farther side of the Ganges to join Askeri, and march wherever, under the favour 
of God, it might seenl expedient. That they should consult my partisans in that 
quarter, Whether there Were any affairs there that required my presence ; that if there 
were, immediately on tbe return of the officer who had gone to summon tt)e chiefh to 
the appointed meeting, I would, God willing, mount without delay, and join tbe ariby. 

But if the Bengalis were peaceable and quiet, and if there was no matter, in that quar*> 
ter, of such importance as to demand my presence, that they should inform me by letter, 
as, in that case, 1 Would halt, and turn my force in some other direction* That my ad^ 
herents and friends must also consult with Askeri, and, with the divine blessings decide 
on tbe general course expedient to be followed in that quarter. 

On Saturday the 29tli of the first Rebia, 1 presented Askeri with a dagger enriched 
with precious stones, a belt, and a complete royal dress of honour | gaVe him tbe 
standard, the horsetail, the kettle-drum, and a stud of Tipchhk horses, ten elephants, 
a String of camels, a string of mules, and a royal equipage and camp-furniture, 
manding him withal to take his «eat at the head of a hall of state* 1 gave Mhlla Dudu 
Atke a pmr of buskine ornamented with rich buttons, and presented his other servants 
with thrice nine vests*” 

On Sunday, the last day of the month, I went to Sultan Muhammed Bakhshi^S Nov. i.t. 
houses The streets were spread with rich stufiPs, and he brought and oflfbred me a 
Sachak, or fbrmal present j the peebkesh, or tributary offering, which he presented, in 
money and effects, exceeded two laks.'^ After dining and receiving ibis peshkesb, we ’ 

' retired into another apartment, where we sat down and indulged in a ma^fin* 

AbdUt the third watch I rose, crossed tbe river, and Went to my private apartments* 

On Thurgday, the 4 th of the fiitter Rehia, I directed Chikmafi Beg> by a writing j)cc 17 . 
under the royal hand and seal) to measaro the distance from Agra to Kabul ; that at 
every nine kos* he should fake k tttiuaf, or turret, twelve gez* in hdight, on the top to be built 
of which he was td construct a pavilion;* that, every ten kos,'' ho should weet a yam, 
or post-h 6 ase> which Ihey call a ddkxiiuiii, for six hones ; that he shonld fix k certain 

• • 

> wts onS of Babet^S softS. 

^ The ptetenU Cf tbe HoghCll Std Thrks Were taade of thricO tatnO bttloleis, tho huOibrr being darned 
fbrtUtiale. 

* £500. * About thirteen or fourteen miles. ® Twehty-fcur feet. ^ 

^ Ch&r-dereh. ^ About fifteen miles. 
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A,\x 1528. allowance aa a proTision for the posthouse-kcepers, couriersy and grooma, and for 
feeding the horses ; and orders were ^ven^ that wherever a posthouse for horses was 
built near a khalseh or imperial demesne^ liiey should be furnished from thence with 
the stated allowances ; that if it was situated in a perganna, the nobleman in charge 
should a.ttend to the supply. The same day, Chikmd.k P&dsh&hi left Agra. The kos 
Jhc kol, &c. was fixed in conformity with the mil, according to these verses : — 

{Turku ) — Four thousand paces are one mil. 

Know that the men of Hindustan call it a kuroh (kos). 

This pace is a cubit and a half ; 

Every cubit ^ is six hand-breadths ; > 

Each hand-breadth is six inches ; and, again, each inch 
Is the breadth of six barley-corns. Know all this. 

The measuring tendb was to consist of forty gcz or paces, each measuring one and a 
half of the gez or cubit that has been mentioned,^ and so equal to nine hand^breadths ; 
aud a hundred of these ten&bs were to go to one kos. 

On Saturday the 6th, I had a feast in the garden. 1 sat in the northern part of it, 
in an octagonal pavilion that was recently erected, and covered with khds-grass^ for 
coolness. On my right, at the distance of five or six gez, sat Bugha Sultan, Askeri, and 
the venerable Khwajeh’s family, Khwajeh Abdal Shahid, KhwijehKildn,Kh w&jehHus- 
seini Khalifeh, and other comers from Samarkand, the dependants of the Khwajeh, read* 
ers of the Koran, and MdUas. On my left, at aninterval of five or six gez,^ were seated 
Muhammed Zemdn Mirza, Autenk Itmish Sultan, Syed Rafia, Syed Rfimi Sheikh 
Abul Fateh, Sheikh Jemdli, Sheikh Sheh&beddin Arab, and Syed Dekni. The Kezel- 
bash, Uzbek, and Hindu ambassadors were present at this 'feast. An awning was 
erectM at the distance of seventy or eighty gez 6 to the right, in which the Kezelbash'^ 
ambassadors were placed, and Yunis All was selected from the Amirs to sit beside 
them. At the same distance on the left, in like manner, the Uzbek ambassadors were 
stationed, and Abdalla was selected from the Amirs to sit beside them. Before the 
dinner was served, all the ELhans, Sultans, grandees, and Amirs, offered congratula- 
tory presents^ of red, and, white, and black money, with cloth and other articles. 1 
ordered woollen cloths to be spread out before me, into which they threw the gold and 
silver money; offerings of coloured cloth and of white cloth, as well as purses^ of 
money, were piled up beside the gold and silver. Before dining, while the presents 
were coming in^ there were fights of furious camels and elephants, in an island in 

^ Kar. > a fist or hand-breadth. 

3 The larger gez, or pace, was nine hand-breadths ; the smaller, or cubit, six hand-breadths^ 

* During the heats, particularly while the hot winds are blowing, it is customary in India to cover the 
open side-doors and windows of apartments with a svfeet-smelling species of grass, which is kept moist 
with water. The air, passing through this, is much softened, and an agreeable coolness produced. 

^ Ten or twelve feet. ^ About 140 or 150 feet, or perhaps more. 

^ t. e. The Persian. ' ' ^ Sacheh. ^ Badreh is a purse, containing about £60. 

I am not quite sore of the meaning of ardl. In some instances it certainly means island, in 
others it seems to mean plot or bank. The royal garden was probably close by the Jumna, in an island 
in which the fights were exhibited. 

6 
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froat. There were also some rign-%lit6» and afterwards matches of wrestlers. When 
the dinner was placed, Khw^jeh Abdal Shahid and Khw&jeh Kilan were invested with 
muslin robes of very fine cotton, with suitable dresses of honour. MuUa Farekh, 
Hafez, and those who were with them, received gowns of cloth. On the ambassador 
of Kochim Khan,^ and the younger brother of Hassan Chelebi,^ were bestowed Sirka- 
mash robes of muslin, with rich buttons, and dresses of honour suited to their rank. 
To the ambassadors of Abusaid Sultan, and Miherbin Kh&aim and her son Pol4d 
Sultan, and to the ambassadors of Shah Hassan, were ^ven vests with buttons, and 
robes of rich cloth. A stone of gold was weighed with the silver weights, and a stone 
of silver with the gold weights, and given to Dosta Khwkjeh and the two gteat ambas* 
sadors, who were the servants of Kochim Khan, and to the younger brother of Hassan 
Khan Chelebi. The gold stone contains five hundred mishkals, which is one sir Kabul 
measure. The silver measure is two hundred and fifty mishkals, which is half a Kabul 
Kir. KhwlLjeh Mir Sultaiii, his sons, and Hafez Tashkendi, Miilla Farekh and his 
followers, the servants of the Khwdjeh, and the other ambassadors, had eacji of them 
presents of silver and gold. Yadgar Ndsir had a hanger and belt. Mir Muhammed 
•Taliban had deserved great rewards, for the skill with which he had constructed the 
bridge over the Ganges. He and the other musketeers, Pehlw&n Haji Muhammed, 
and Pehlw^n Behlul, and Wali Parschi, were presented each with a dagger. Syed 
Daud Germsiri had a present in silver and gold. The servants of my daughter Maa- 
sumeh, and of my son llindal, received vests ornamented with buttons, and dresses of 
honour made of rich cloth. To the men who had come from Andejd^n, who, without 
a country, without a home, had roamed with me in my wanderings in Sfikh and 
Hushiai|^ and many lands, to all my veterans and tried men, I gave vests and rich 
dresses of honour, with gold and silver clothes, and other articles of value. To the 
servants of Korb&n and Sheikhi, and the natives of Kehmerd, presents were, in like 
manner, given. When the dinner was placed, the Hindustani jugglers^ were brought 
in and performed their tricks, and the tumblers^ and rope-dancers exhibited their 
feats. The HindustlLni slight-of-hand men do several feats which 1 never saw per- 
formed by those of our countries. One of these is the following ; — They take seven rings, 
one of which they suspiend over their forehead, and two on their thighs ; the other four 
they place, two on two of their fingers, and the other two on two of their toes, and 
then whirl them all round with a quick uninterrupted motion. Another is this— 
they place one of their hands on the ground, and then raise up their other hand and 
their two feet, which they spread out so as to represent the port of* a peapock, all the 
while turning round, with a continued rapid motion, three rings placed on their 
hand and two feet. The tumblers of our country fix two wooden poles to their feet, 

1 Kochim or Kechim Khan has already been mentioned along with Abusaid Sultan and Polud Sultan^ 
as Uzbek chiefs of Samarkand. 

* Hassan Khan Chelebi was the Persian ambassador. • • 

3 Baber's residence in SCikh and Hushidr was the most trying period of his life. It immediately pre- 
ceded his finally abandoning Ferghkna, when he set out for Kboraskn. These^ therefore, were his most 
faithful followers. 

* Bazigers. See a paper by Colonel Richardson, in the Asi^tick Jie^earches^ on this subject. 

* LfiUs. 

3 D 
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and walk on these wooden supports; the Hindust&nLtuipUers, elingbg to a siafe 
wooden support, walk on it, and ^at without fastening it to their feet. In our eouii* 
tries, two tnmhlers lay hold of each other, and go on tumbling when thus linked together : 
whereas the Hmdostdni tumblers lay hold of each other to the number of three and 
four, and go on tumbling intertwined in a circle. One of the most remarkable feats 
which they exhibit is when a tumbler, placing the lower part of a pole, of six or seven 
gea^ in length, on his middle, holds it erect, while another tumbler mounts the pole, 
and plays his feats on the top of it. In otiier cases, a young tumbler climbs up, and 
stands on the head of an elder one ; the lower one walks fast about from side to side 
playing his feats, with the younger one all the while standing erect and firm on his 
head, and also exhibiting his tricks. Many paterae, or dancingvgirls, were also intro* 
duced, and danced. Towards evening prayers, a great quantity of gold, silver, and 
copper money was scattered ; there was a precious hubbub and uproar. Between even- 
ing and bed-time prayers, I made five or six of the most distinguished of my guests sit 
down neaf me, and I continued with them till the end of the first watch. Next morn- 
ing, in the forenoon, 1 went to the HeshUBehislit in a boat. 

Dec. 21. On Monday, Askeri, who had begun bis march, and left the town, took leave of me 
in my bath, and proceeded to the eastward. 

Dec. 22. On Tuesday, I set out to visit the tanks, garden, and palace, which 1 had oidered to 

Dhaip^r. ^ made at Dhulpfir. I mounted at my garden-house at one geri of the second watch, ^ 
and fivegeris of the first watch ^ of the night were past, when I reached the garden of 
Dhfilpfir. 

Dec. 24. On Thursday the 1 Ith, the stone well, the cypresses, the twenty-six stones and stone 
columns, and the water-channels, which were all hewed on the hill from the solid rock, 
were finished. About the third wateh^ of that same day, they began to draw water 
from the well. Presents were given to the stone-cutters, carpenters, and all the labour- 
ers, according to the usage of the artisans and labourers of Agra. By way of precau- 
tion, in order to remove any disagreeable taste that might be in the water, they were 
directed to turn the water-wheel of the well day and night incessantly for fifty days, 
and let the water run off. 

Dec. 25. On Friday, while there was still one geri of the first wateh^ remaining, I set off 
from Dhfilpfir, and the sum was not set when 1 bad alighted, and passed the river. 

Dec. 29. On Tuesday the 16th, a man who had been in the battle between the Kezelbashes 
and Usbeks, a servant of Deo Sultan, came and gave an account of the engagement. 

Khorasin. He informed me, that the battle between the Usbeks and Turkomans was fought on the 

loth Mo. Roz-Ashur, in the neighbourhood of J&m and Khirgird, and lasted from the first twi-* 
light till noen-day prayers. The Uzbeks were three hundred thousand in number; the 
Turkomans, according to their own account, amounted to only forty or fifty thou- 
sand, but, from their array, had the appearance of amounting to a hundred thousand ; 
while the Uzbeks made their^own army amount to only one hundred and five thou* 
sand. The Kezelbashes engaged, iffter having placed thdr guns, artillery,^ and mus- 

1 Twelve or fourteen feet. * itbout half ptst nine a. no. s About eight p. m. 

^ Between noon and three o’clock p. m. * Nearly half an hoar belbre nine a. m. 

' ^ Zerb-zin, perhaps swivels. 
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keteerd in 6rder» and foi^tified their pomAmf according to the tactioa of R&ih;^ Ihdy 
had twe» thouaand artillerj^men and six thousand maichlook-men. The Prince and 
Chokkeh Sultan trere stationed behind the gOnSy with twenty thousfdfid choseA idCli. 
The other Amirs were placed beyond the gun% on the right and left wings. The Usbeks, 
on the furst change, having broken and defeated the OutpOsts and dankers^ whom they 
drove in, and made a number of prisoners, advanced into the rear of the Keaelbash army^ 
where they took the camels and plundered the baggage* The troops Who had been sta- 
tioned behind the attillery^ now unloosing the chains of the gdns^ issued forth, when 
a desperate action ensued. The Uzbeks, Who were commanded by Kochim Khan, were 
thrice broken, an4 thrice returned to the charge ; but at length, by the divine favour, 
w'ere totally routed, and nine Sultans, including Obeid Khan and Abnsaid Sultan, left 
on tlie field, of which number Abusaid Sultan was the only one taken alivC^ the other 
eight being slain. The head of Obeid Khan could not be found, but his body Was dis- 
covered. Fifty thousand Uzbeks and twenty thousand Turkomans fell in the action. 

The same day, Ghiaseddin Korchi, who had gone to Jonpur, and engaged to return 
by a stated day, came back, having been absent sixteen ^ays. Sultan Jhnid and the 
officers who were with him had levied an army, and advanced to Kherid;^ so that 
Ghiaseddin, being obliged to follow him thither, had been unable to return back at 
the time appointed. SultaU Jhnid had answered verbally, that, thanks to the good- 
ness of God, affairs in that quarter exhibited no symptoms that appeared to call for the 
presence of the Emperor. Let a Mirza come, and let orders be issued to the Sul'- 
tans, Khans, and Amirs of the neighbouring provinces, to attend the Mirza, And 1 have 
no doubt that everything Will go on in a datisfkctoty mannei*, and successfully.’^ Though 
I had received this answer from Sultan Jhnid, yet as Mhlla Muhammed Mazhib, who, 
after the holy war against Sanka the Pagan, had been sent on an embassy to Bengal, was 
daily expected back, I waited till I could hear his account also of the state of thingp. 

On Friday the 19th, 1 had taken a maajhn, and was sitting with a few of my parti- 
cular intimates in my private apartments, when Mhlla Muhammed Mazhib arrived; 
and, on the evening of the same day, being Saturday eve, he came and waited u|>on 
me. 1 inquired minutely and in detail into all the affairs of that quarter, one after 
another ; and learned that BengpEil was in a Atate of peiffeet obedience and tranquillity. 

On Saturday, I called the Tdrki nobles and those of Hind into my private apart- 
ments, and held a consultation with them* It was observed, that the Bengalie had 
sent an ambassador, and wetfe submissive and quiet ; that it was, therefore, quite unne- 
cessary for me to proceed ta Bengal ; that if I did not go to Bdngal, .there was no 
other place in that direction Which Was rich enough to satisfy the troops ; that, tc^ 
wards the west, there were several place#, which were both neAr At hand, and rich in 
wealth : — 


Defeat 
the Uzbeks. 
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(Turki rich, ‘the inhaWWnts PogShs, the fotd ; 

If that to the east is remote, this is close pt hand. ^ 

At lei^b, it was resolved that I should march to Uie west, as being the hesreet. I Damtchn 
delayed some days, in order to be perfectly at ease respeeting the alfiurs to Uib eastward 

1 Turkey. * Kherid seema to have lain below Oude, towards the mouth of the Oogra or Pewab. 
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V. 1529. before I moved. I therefore once more despatched Ghi&seddln Korchi, directing him 
to return to me in twenty days, and wrote and sent by him Firmins to the Amirs of 
Pdrab (or the East), desiring all the Sultans, Khans, and Amirs on that side of the river 
Ganges, to join Askeri, and to march with him against the enemy. I gave him spe- 
cial directions that, after delivering the Firmd.ns, he should collect all the news that he 
could relating to these parts, and return to me with speed by the appointed time. 

News reached me at this same period, by despatches from Muhammed Gokultish, 
luches. * that the Baluches had again made an incursion, and committed great devastation in 
several places. , In order to punish this insult, I directed Chin Taimur Sultan to pro- 
ceed to assemble the Amirs of Sehrind and Sam^neh, and that heighbourhood, such as 
Adel Sulttin, Sultan Muhammed Duldi, Khosrou Gokultftsh, Muhammed Ali Jeiig- 
Jeng, Dilawer Khan, Ahmed Yusef, Shah Mans^ir Birlas, Muhammedi GokuMsh. 
Abdal-aziz Mir Akhur (or master of horse), Syed Ali Wali Kezelb&sh, Kir&cheh Hila- 
hil, Ashik Bekawel, Sheikh Ali Kitteh, Kajur Khan, and Hassan Ali Siwadi ; and 
orders wcyre issued that these noblemen should join Chin Taimur, with arms and pro- 
visions for six months’ service, and proceed against the Balhches ; that they should all 
assemble on his summons, march under his orders, and act in every respect in perfect 
conformity to his commands. I appointed Abdal-Ghafiir as tew&chi ^ (or special mes- 
senger), to convey these Firmans. It was arranged that he should, in the first place, 
carry the Firmans for Chin Taimhr Sultan, and afterwards proceed to deliver the Fir- 
miLns to the other noblemen who have been mentioned, enjoining them all to repair, 
attended by their forces, to such place as should be pointed out by Chin Taimur Sul- 
tan for their assembling ; that Abdal-Ghafiir should himself remain with the army, 
and report to me by letter if any of the officers betrayed indolence or want of zeal, in 
which case 1 would deprive the offender of his rank and station, and remove him from 
hw government and Perganna. Having written, and delivered these letters to Ab- 
dal-Ghafur, 1 despatched him, giving him at the same time, additional verbal in- 
structions. 

Baber visits Sunday eve, ^ the 28th, at three watches and six geris,* I passed the Jfimna on 

uhflipiir. njy Baghe Nilofer (or Lotus Garden) which is in Dh^lpiir ; it was near 

the end of the third watch of Sunday,^ when we reached it. Situations and pieces of 
ground were pitched upon, in the neighbourhood of the garden, on which it was arran- 
ged that several of the Amirs and courtiers were to build themselves palaces, and lay 
Jan. 14 . out gardens. On Thursday, the 3d of the first Jemadi, 1 pitched upon a place for a 
bath, on the south-east of the garden, and it was accordingly cleared for that purpose. 
I directed that, on the spot so cleared, they should build a bath on the best construc- 
tion, on an elevated platform, and, in one of its apartments, finish a reservoir ten by 
ten.^ 

Hears of the The samo day J received letters from Kazi Ji& and Ner-Sing Deoreli, which had 

Joss of fie- 

1 The tewdchi is an officer who corresponds very nearly to the Turkish chaous, or special messenger ; 
but he was also often employed to act as a commissary for providing men or stores^ as a commissioner 
in superintending important afikirs, as an aid-de-camp in jurying orders, &c. 

> Sunday morning Jan. 1 0, about half past five a.m. ^ Near three p.m. 

* Aboyt twenty feet square. • 
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been forwarded by Khallfeh from Agra, and which contained intelligence that Mnli . 
mud, the eon of Iskander, had taken Behftr. The moment 1 received this information Kesolvcs to 
I resolved to join the army. Next morning, being Friday, I mounted at six geris^ Sdd.****^^ 
from the Nilofer garden and reached Agra at evening prayers.' I met by the way 
Muhammed Zeman Mirza, who was on his way for DhiUpHr. Chin Tamiir Sultan too 
arrived the same day in Agra. 

Next morning, being Saturday, 1 called the Amirs to a council, when it was resol* u;. 
ved, that we should set out for the Purab on Thursday the 10th. That same Satur- Jan. 21 . 
day, letters and intelligence came from KsLbul, by which I learned that Hiimaiun had nanuiftn 
collected the army of those provinces, and, accompanied by Sultan Weis, had set out 
with forty or fifty thousand men on an expedition against Samarkand ; that Shah 
Kfili, the younger brother of Sultan Weis, had advanced and entered Hiss&r ; that 
Tersun Muhammed Sultan had proceeded from Termcz and taken Kab4di&n, and had 
afterwards sent to ask support : that Hummun had sent Tulik Gokult&sh and Mir 
Khfird, with a number of troops and a body of Moghuls, to the assistance of Tersun 
Muhammed Sultan, and himself followed after them. 

On Thursday, the 10th of the first JemA.di, after three geris,^ 1 set out for the Purab, liubvr 
and passing the Jumna in a boat a little above Jalesir, came to the Bagh-Zerofsh4n. 

I gave orders that the horse-tail standards,^ the kettle-drums, the stud, and the 
whole army, should halt, opposite to the garden on the other side of the river, and that 
such as came to perform their homish to the Emperor should cross in a boat. 

On Saturday, Ismail Meta, who was the ambassador of Bengal, brought his pesh- Jntrodur. 
kesh, and paid his respects according to the usage of Hindustan. For the purpose of 
making his obeisance, he took his stand a full arrow-shot off, and retired after ho had baMiador. 
offered his submissions. He was then arrayed in the usual dress of honour, which they *^“”***^^^ 
call Sir-MILwinoh (or hair-twist), and introduced. In conformity with our custom, 
he next made his three genuflections, and then advanced and delivered Nasret Shah’s^ 
letter ; and, finally, retired, after presenting the offerings which he had brought. 

On Monday, Khwajeh Abdal Hak having arrived, I crossed the river in a boat, January 
went to his tent, and waited on him.^ 

On Tuesday, Hassan Chalebi waited on me. January 2C. 

I had halted several days at the Char-bagh, for the purpose of collecting the army* Baber sets 
On Thursday, the 17th, after three geris in the morning," we commenced our march. cxpwUtion. 

I embarked in a boat, and went to the village Anwar, which is seven kos from Agra,® 2 k. 

and there landed. * 

On Sunday, 1 gave the Uzbek ambassadors their audience of leave. To Amin Mirza, Gives the 
the envoy of ]^him Khan, I gave a dagger and beU, with an elegant knife, a milek 
of brocade, aAd seventy thousand tangs® as a present; to Mfilla Taghd.i, the servant 

of Abosaid Sultan, and to the servants of Meherb&n Khanim, and of her son Polad leave. 

January . 01 . 


* About twenty-four minutes past 8 o'clock a.ni. * About a quarter past 7 a.m. 

» The gold-shading garden. * Tdgh. 

< Nasret Shah was at this period King of Bengal. 

® The Khwajeh was a holy man, whi<& accounts for Baber's visit. J' A quarter past 7 a.m. 

8 Down the river. 

8 The tariff is a small silver coin of the value of about a penny. 
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Sultan, 1 gave veste rkldy ornamented with buttons, and dresses of honour of riek 
cloth, besides a present in money and goods, suited to the sitoadcxn of each# 

Next morniDg, Khw&jeh Abdal Hak took leave, to go and lira in Agra; and Kbwft- 
jeh Kilan, the grandson of Khwijeh Yahla, who had come with the envoys from the 
Khan and Sultans of the Uzbeks, had his audience of leave, previous to setting oat on 
his return to Samarkand. ' ^ 

As a demonstration of joy on the birth of Humaiun’s son, and on Kamran’s mar- 
riage, I sent Mirza Tebrizi and Mirza Beg Taghai to these princes, with each ten thou* 
sand marriage-presents. They also carried a robe and a girdle, both of which 1 had 
myself worn. By the hands of Mhlla Beldshti, 1 sent to Hindftl an enamelled dagger 
and belt; an inkstand, set with jewels; a stool, inlaid with mother-of-pearl; a short 
gown, from my own wardrobe, with clasps ; and an alphabet of the Baberi characters. 
I also sent some fragments, written in the Baberi character. To Hiimaiuin, 1 sent a 
copy both of the translations and original poems that 1 had written, since coming to 
Hindustin. 1 likewise sent to Hind&l and Khwajeh Kilan my tranidations and poems. 
To Kamran, by the hands of Mirza Beg Taghai, I sent such translations and original 
poems as I had composed after coming to Hind, and letters written in the Baberi cha- 
racter. On Tuesday, after having delivered the letters which I had written, to the per- 
sons who were going to KAbul, and ^ven them leave, I had a conversation with Mulla 
Kasim, Usta Shah Muhammed the stone-cutter, Mirek Mk Ghifts, Mir the stone- 
cutter, Shah Baba Bild&r, ^ and explained all my wishes regarding the buildings to be 
completed at Agra and Dhulp&r ; and having intrusted the work to their care, I gave 
them leave. It was near the end of the first watch, ^ when I mounted to leave Anwar, 
and noon-day prayers were over, when 1 halted within one kos Of Chandw&r, at a vil- 
lage named Abaphr. 

On Thursday evo, 1 dismissed Abdal Milik Korchi who was to accompany Hassan 
Chalebi as ambassador to the King (of Persia), and Chapuk, who went along with the 
Uzbek ambassadors, on a mission to tbe Khans and Sultans. Four geris^ of the night 
were still left, when we marched from Abapur. I passed Chandwdr about dawn, and 
embarked in a boat. About bed-time prayers I landed from the boat, before Baberi, 
and joined tbe camp, which lay at Fatch-pur. At Fateh-putr, we halted one day« On 
Saturday, with tbe first gleam of light, 1 performed my ablutions, and having mount- 
ed, we said our morning prayers near Raberi, in the Friday Mosque. Moulftna Mah- 
mikd F&r&bi was the Imam. At sunrise we embarked below the lofty eminence at 
Raberi. For the purpose of getting my translations written in a peculiar mixed cha- 
racter, I this day made a set of parallel lines suited to the Tarkib measure for eleven 
verses. This day, Uie words of the men of God produeed some compunction in my 
heart. Having drawn the boats to the riiose opposite to Chaken, one W tbe Pergan- 
nas of RA^beri, I passed that night iit the vesseL 

The vessels having been ordered to proceed thence before day-light, I was in the 
boat, and had finisli^ mormng prayers, when Sult&n Mubammed Bakhshi arrived, 
bringing with him one Shemseddin Muhammed, a servant of lUiwILjeh Killn, who had 


1 A bildar U a pioneer ; but in civil works, he it the wdOi or tank digger. 

3 Near 9 a.m. ^ About an hour and a half. 
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come with letters. From the letters, and hf the information collected from the mes- 
senger hims^f, we learned everything that had passed at K&bul. Mehdi Khw&jeh* 
also joined us in the boat. About noon-day prayers, 1 landed at an eminence in a 
garden on the other side of the river, over against Et&wa; bathed in the Jumna, and 
said my noon-day prayers. Having passed over from the place where I had prayed, Arrives m 
I came to the Etiwa side, and, under the shade of the trees of the same garden, and ®**'*'** 
sitting on the top of the eminence which overhangs the river, we set some men to 
wrestle before us for amusement. The dinner which Mehdi Khw&jeh Had ordered was 
served up here. About evening prayers we crossed the river, and reached the camp 
about bed-time prayers. I halted two or three days on this ground, both to collect 
our troops, and for the purpose of writing letters to be sent to Kdbul by Shemseddiri 
Muhammed. 

On Wednesday, the 80th of the first JemSdi, I marched from Et&wa, and after pro- Kcb. lo. 
ceeding eight kos, halted at M&ri and Addseh. Several letters for Kdbul, which I had 
not had time to write, 1 finished at this station. 1 wrote to Hdm&idn, that if the incur- AV^rucN to 
sions which had broken the tranquillity of the country were not yet completely checked, K^d.tj,^an(i 
he should himself move to punish the robbers and freebooters, who had been guilty of Kamran. 
the depredations, and take every means to prevent the peace of the country from being 
disturbed. I added, that 1 had made Kdbul a Royal Government,* that therefore none 
of my children should presume to levy any money in it. 1 likewise sent instructions to 
Hinddl to repair to the Court. To Kamrdn I virrote, recommending him to cultivate 
politeness, and the duties suited to his rank as a prince ; told him, that I had bestow- 
ed on him the country of Muhin, and informed him that K&bul was to belong to the 
imperial domain. I likewise informed him that I had sent for my wife and family. 

As several circumstances relating to my affmrs may be learnt from the letter which I 
wrote on this occasion to Khwijeh Kilin, t subjoin a copy of it, precisely as it was 
sent 

To Khwijeh Kilin, health. 

<< Shemseddln Muhammed i^ached me at Etiwa, and communicated his intelligence. Baber's let. 
My solicitude to visit my western dominions is boundless, and great beyond expression. 

The afPiBurs of Hindustanliave at length, however, been reduced into a certain degree 
of order ; and I trust in Almighty God that the time is near at hand, when, through 
the grace of the Most High, everything will be completely settled in this country. As 
soon as matters are brought into that state, I shall, God willing, 8et*oat for your quar- 
ter, without losing a moment’s time. How is it possible that the delights of those 
lands should ever be crazed from the heart ? Above all, how is it possible for one like 
me, who have made a vow of abstinence from wine, and of punty of life, to forget the 
delicious melons and grapes of that pleasant region ? They very recently brought me 
a single musk-mekn. While cutting it up I felt myself affected with a strong feeling 
of loneliness, and a sense of my exile from my native country ; and I could not help 
shedding tears while I was eating it. 

/ 

I Mehdi Khwifleh had heid the goeemment of Etawa. He was Baber’a nm-in-Uw. * Ehalaeh. 
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You lake notice of the unsettled state of Kabul; 1 hare considered the matter 
very attentively, and with the best of my judgment; and have made up my min d^ that 
in a country in which there are seven or eight chiefs, nothing regular or settled is to 
be looked for. 1 have therefore sent for my sisters and the females of my family into 
Hindustan, ^ and having resolved on making Kabul, and all the neighbouring countries 
and districts, part of the imperial domain, 1 have written fully on the subject to Hu- 
m&ihn and Eamran. Let some man of judgment deliver to them the letters now sent. 
I have formerly written on the same subject to the Mirzas, as perhaps you may know. 
There is tlierefore now no obstacle nor impediment to the settling of the country ; and 
if the defences of the castle are not strong, if the inhabitants of the kingdom are dis- 
tressed, if there be no provisions in the granaries, or if the treasury be empty, the fault 
must, in future, be laid on the governor of the country. 

There are several matters necessary to be attended to, a list of which I shall subjoin. 
Regarding some of them 1 had previously written you, so that you will bo, in some 
degree, prepared for them. They are as follows : — The castle must be put in a state 
of complete repair ; the granaries must be stored, and provender laid up; the going and 
coming of ambassadors must be attended to ; the Grand Mosque must be repaired, and 
the expense provided for out of the tax levied on gardens and orchards. Again, the 
Caravanserais, and baths, and the large portico of brick, built by Usta Hassan Ali in 
the citadel, and the unfinished palace, must be properly repaired and completed, after 
consulting with Usta Sultan Muhammed. If Usta Hassan Ali has already drawn a 
plan, let hhn complete it according to that plan. If he has not, you must consult to- 
gether, and fix upon some beautiful design, taking care that the court be on a level 
with the floor of the Hall of Audience. Again, the buildings as you go to Little Ka- 
bul, near BadaBh>Khak,‘ must be attended to, and the Water-mound of Ghazni must 
likewise be thoroughly repaired. As for the garden of Handwan, it has but a scanty 
supply of water ; a stream, large enough to turn a mill, must be purchased, and led 
through the grounds. Again, to the south-west of Khw&jeh (Besteh), I formerly led 
the river of Tutun-dereh^ by the foot of a rising ground, where I formed a plantation 
of trees ; and as the prospect from ij was very fine, I called dt Nazergah (The Pros- 
pect). You most there also plant some beautiful trees, form regular orchards, and ali 
around the orchards sow beautiful and sweet-smelling flowers and shrubs, according to 
some good plan. 

Syed Kdsim has been appointed to accompany the artillery-men. 

You must renlember too, to pay particular attention to Usta Muhammed Hassan, 
the armourer. 

Immediately on receiving this letter, you will, without loss of time, attend my 
sisters, and the ladies of my family, as far as Nil&b ; so that, whatever impediments 
there may be to their leaving Kdbul, they must, at ali events, set out from it within 
a week after this arrives ; for as a detachment has left Hindustan, and is waiting for 
them, any delay will expose it to difficulties, and the country too will suffer. 

^ They seem to have had different districts assigned them for their support. 

^ Perhaps Bdtkhak. ^ TQtun-dera is a valley about eight kos north-west of Upian. 
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In aletterwliicli Iwrote to Abdalla, I,mentioiied that I had much difficulty in re* 
coneiliag myself to the desert of pmiitmiee ; but that I had resolution enough to per* 
severe}^ 

{TMd WfM.) I am diatreised since I renoimoed wine ; 

I am confounded and unfit for buaineaai*-^ 

Begret leads me to penitencci 
Penitence leads me to regret. 

I remember an anecdote of Binffi. He was one day sitting by Mir All Shir, and 
had said something witty. Mir Ali Shir, who had on a vest with rich buttons, smd, 

< The witticism is excellent ; I would give you my vest were it not for the buttons.’ 

Biftni answered, * Why should the buttons hinder it ? I fear the button-holes^ are tke 
impediment.’ The truth of the anecdote must rest with him that told it me. Excuse 
me for deviating into these fooleries. For God’s sake, do not think amiss of me for 
them. I wrote last year the tetrastich which 1 have quoted ; and, indeed, last year, 
my desire and longing for wine and social parties were beyond measure excessive ; it 
even came to such a length, that I have found myself shedding tears from vexation and 
disappointment. In the present year, praise be to God, these troubles are over, and I 
ascrii^ them chiefly to the occupation afforded to my mind by a poetical translation, 
on which I have employed myself. Let me advise you too, to adopt a life of abstinence. 

Social parlies and wine are pleasant, in company with our jolly IHends and old boon 
companions. But with whom can you enjoy the social cup? With whom can you in- 
dulge in the pleasures of wine ? If you have only Shir Ahmed, and Haider Kflli, for 
the companions of your gay hours and jovial goblet, you can surely find no great dif- 
ficulty in consenting to the sacrifice. I conclude with every good wish. Written on 
Thursday, the 1st of the latter Jemftdi.”^ ^ Peb. 1 1. 

I was much affected while writing these letters, which I delivered to Shems-ed-din 
Muhammed, and having gjiven him such farther verbal instructions as seemed neces- 
sary, dispatched him on Friday eve. 

On Friday we advanced eight koi^ and halted at J umandna. One of Kitin Kara 
Sultan’s’ servants, who had been sent to KemM-ed-din Kenfik, another of the Sultan’s 
serranto, then on ui embusy at my court, had brought him letter., containing strong 
complaints of Ihoconductand jwoceedingaof thoAmlra on the frontier, and remonatia* 
ring ggainat tile robberies and pUage that were committed. Kendk sent me the man 
triio had come to him. I gave KenAk Iobto to return home, and iasned orders to the 
Amlra on the frontier, that they should nse every exertion to punish all such robbm 
or ^Ungers, and should condnct themselTes towards the ndghbonring powers with 
perfeetgood&itiliandannty. These FSnnAns I delivered to the man who had come from 

Kitin Kara Sultan, sent him back from that very stage. 

OneEUmhKMhadbeensentbyHasaan Chaleln, to give me the partionlars the 


> The TQiU ««d ikuttei sot ealv iuMMi-Aefcr, but eMoaiM** s^ ie^^efeW- _ 

* It is rfn tpt.. that Moe eC Babel's TOrkl letters ate tiaatiated in the Fenian. They ,ive an amiaUe 
view of his ehsiseter. 

* Xilin Btea Sultan was the trsbdc Chief of BaOch. 
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A. D. 1539. battle.' ^XimwiMsitibiBiridl^ Jo.tbe kuigfin^whiidi Jjipolegi^ 

Hamn OtaU^ Oa Friday iheJ3d,ibe toak^kam 
Ftib. 13 . On Saturday too» we advanced eight kos, and halted at GakurAand HemAun]jti;fev« 
gannas of KAlpi. 

Feb. u On Sunday the 4th, we marched ninet bag^ and baited mt Dereh«p&r, a perganna of 
KAlpi. I here had 'my head shaved: for two months'bcfore J had never shaved my 
head. I bathed in the river Sanker. 

Feb. 15. ^n Jdonday I marched jbmriaenJfioa, ^and halted at^X^hisgnrh, whUh maim a per- 
g^nananfrKftlpi. 

Feb. 19. . being Tiiasdi^ the 6ih, ;a.HindnatAni serfant of; KeiAohelwarrsved, 

bringing PirmAns irom JMaham, fineeled. to SerAoheh. JSb bad also jmmed Jter- 
wajsebs^ wsitten :in nsy styles rand in the manaer 1 wvote .Berwancllis wUh.aey own 
V hand, durecting the people of BehseLand I^ore 4te> escort him in 3m road. This Fir- 
.fan. la mAn had been ^written at.KAhul, am the 7ih of iheoaonth of the first JeinAdi. 

Feb. 17. On Wednesday taw saasohediserendDos, and^encamped in Ihe Peigannaof Adampur. 

Thatidayilbsdifaeiiuted before, dawn, and aettingi out .ujnaecDknpanied a little, after 
inid^y,'aesohed She^banks of .the Jumna. JL%went<down^the Tiver keepuig close nloag 
its'ihanbs, end on^ircivingover agatn8tjAdainpAr,J caused an awning to boierectedon 
an island^ near ihiroamp, end took , a maajibi. Jihere)Sinide«fiAdik wrestle with KilAl. 
KdlAl name ometoballenge. At Agra heduid excused himself from wmtling, pleading 
that.he was fiitigued finm.haviiig just eome^oKa Joumey,;and ashing n delay of twenty 
days. Forty or fifty dhys hadnoiw passedwoe the expiry o£<the time.reipiired. To- 
day he {wnesdeS, being now ^q^uite without excuse. SAdik wmtiicdi admirably, .and 
threw.him with the^gseatest ease. . I .gave SAdik ten Aausand tangas end a saddled 
horse, a complete dress, and a vest wrought with .buttons,, as e.prssent. .Although 
KSAl bad.heen'thrown, yet tbathe might not.be quite dkonBSolatS) 1 ofderad.for him 
abae complete drew, with three thousand tangas, as a gsetuity. JJbaned orders that 
the guns and cannon should be landed from the bQets,.aiid.tbt.in.the aaosBwiulee 
fopd should bemade, endthe groand^le^mllad to^admitof tbevrsnoviag foraeaird.^ ' In 
tfais^etatioB wee haltadTlhmanr Jour days. t 

Baber ar. X>n Afonday itlm Ifttb, iWB.nmrohed twelvoikos, auddialtedmtSomh.^ .mdirdayd 

Kmh! mowed ;m'ja T!akhtro9Ant(flciitter). After advaaf»Dg.timlmdEoafrianaLi^^ 

Feb. 32. adatJEarieh, one ofihe pergBfBwasaof Karrah;^ AdvBneiii^mghymifsm 

xaaehediFatehpAr.AsiiBb.; mid after fnarefaing ianiwd m|^ kos rfram dSstebpftr, we 
eaetfmfed at Awil'ww>bakkig"tfam,. 8lwntdmd-tiiac>f^^ 

JSlAleddla^w^aitndjon^ tot^flammarhiasdu)^. Mb dmQugktialaitg.mHh himxim two 
yaungoims. 


> D e teem^ dw^ Pww sa t^mfl nTsbft nssr^aiBi. smse^ntdcMara 

3 ArtlL * Here Baber begins to erou over ftom the Jumna to the Ganges. 

^ Korah or Cora, atanda'low do#n in the Do&b between the two rivers, on a small river that Joiaa the 
Jumna. 

^ Karrah or Currth, stands on the Ganges, below' ManikpCkr. 

’ Sultan Jil&leddin waa descended of the ^rab race of .Bdaoes* 
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Neaitiiimiifagg^bpiiig: S»tnriay > tfae ITA, , w.n«fcliedteight kay.imAiliitod Jrt« Bak* 
dfdd^fa pBir§Bnm of fiamb, on the baiikaiofrtiefGasigM 
llWstmdaft lMblmiiime^ Sultan IMSfza^ and K&aimrHusaUni Sidtan,.Naikli&h Sal««^ Joint iik 
tajB^.and(TedUkeli, limited on mor at thia statioii:^ aad| cm Mondayi at ike same ata¥« 
tioiiiiAakeKt fdao came jmd offiared me Ida dutf;.^ ddl^jof ^tliem bad^oomerfrom the eaat»* Feb. 2a . 
waadiO^thn Gai^pea/ I.ocdeced. that Atikeri shoidd marak doam ^^oppoMte hank^ of^ ^ 
thetriiBiv laith the tvoope thathad amvedron thattalde; anditliaA, whmeiwr my army/ 
haked^.he should enoamp opposite to it on' the other banhu. 

While in thtame^hbourhood^intelligenoe reached us in ra{aft sueeeadion^ . that Sal*- 

• ta«n]Miahm{^had<gBtherediix^^ a< hundred. thonaandiA%faiiis; that he had de*%mcc^. 

taehed. SheiklrBeyeidd.and Baban, ivith a large army» towards. Sirwdr» while he him** 

self aitd. Fateh Khan. Sirw&ni oecMipied the banks of theGa ng e% and'were moving; 
upon Chunftr that Shir Khdn SAr, on whom I had bestowed marks of favoury to; 
whom I: hadi given', several Fbiganna% and whom 1 had left in a oomntand in that 
quartets bad: nowr* joined theas Afghins ; tfaatwilh. some' other Amlre he^had peseedi 
thevriver^.and that:; Sultan' Jildleddin’s people^ being unable to defimd Benftres) hadt 
abandoned it^andiretreated; They eeceused themadves by sayings that they had left a 
sufficient feone in the Castle of.BenArest and had advaneed:in order to meet the enemy ^ 
oDLthabknhs ofrihe^Ganges;. 

Marching from Dakdaki^ we advanced six kos, and encamped at Kesdr within three M%tch 
or four kos of Khrrah. I went and staid on board of a vesseL We halted two or three 
days at this stationton account ofia gprand entertainmcsit^ which Sultan Jilileddlh gave 
me i , On Friday !, went to the palace of Sultan ^JiUleddin^ within* the Fort of Karr^' in Kurrah 
where, he entertained me as his guest) he himself placing some of the dithea before ma. 
Aftec'dinner I invested him and his sons with a Yekta* oftcloth of gold) 5^ 

a ntmelndi) at his desirO) gave his eldest sen the title of Sultan Mahmhd* 

After leaving Ehrrah) I rode on about aiko8)*and halted.^on the banks of the river* 
Gangen Shehrek had met me wMhi letters fjpom* Mah a a ^ at the first station after! 
readied the Ganges^. Iviiow seat him haobwith my answers; Khwftjeh KiU% Khwd» 
jeh l&diia’s grandson, liad askedtfora copy of the MwmnrB which I had written. Ihad. 

fonn»ilJrcHdered2acx)pyta»be‘nttde, and now sent it by Shehrek 

Neii day wo marohedi aiid:afew'advantiiig^fonr:kos^ halteih Lemharked iira heat ^ 
ae:usiial, aiid) as the camp' didf not move fiwr, we* arrived earfy. Soon after ! tocdc»a. 
maajAn) atill remaining on board* Khwfijeh Abdal Shahid was in NArb^s houee*# 
we seirtrfor^him-; we also^sent and brought MAlla*MahmAd.frAn;MAlla Aii Khan s 
house* After sitting some time we passed over to the other side, and seheome" wrest** 

lers to wrestle. We directed Dost YA«n Wiair to ^try his sBH wiffi Iho other 

lers, without engaging SAdik the great wrestier. These directions were contrary to 
uBage)^a8 the onstom is to wrestle with thestrongest first; wrestled extrsm^Jr well 

• with mg^t difterent persons* 


1 Chun&r is a very sUoiwhlikfoattMi the dmgei^ ““let 

1 The Yjekts iaa veet wiffietttahiiing; the jtaidi isaJoBg gpown*; tlw4iiliBdi«ia.vswthsl<Mewte 


ealj down to the middle. 
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About aftemoou prayen, Sultan Muhammed Bakbahi oame in a boat from the other 
Mahmftd's aide of the rivet. He brought aceounts of the ruin of the afiairg of MahmM Khaiif 
the Bon of Sidtan Iskander,^ whom the rebels had dignified with the title of Sultan 
Mah^fid. A scout who had gone out from our army had already, about noon-day 
prayers, brought us news of the breaking up of the rel^ls. Between noon and after- 
noon prayers a letter had arrived from TdjkhAn S&rangkh&ni, which corresponded 
with the information of the spy. Sultan Muhammed, on his arrival, now detailed the 
whole particulars. It appeared, that the rebels had come and laid siege to Chunftr, 
and had even made a 8l%ht attack ; but that, on getting the certain news of my ap- 
proach, they were filled with consternation, broke up in confusion, and raised the siege ; 
that the Afghans, who had passed over to Ben&res, had also retired in great confusion ; 
that two of their boats sank in the passage, and that several of their men were drowned 
in the river. 

Enchant* ]N'ext moming also, I embarked in a boat. When half-way down, I saw Ilsan Tai- 
March 7. mur Sultan^ and Tokhteh Bfigha Sultan, who had dismounted for the purpose of per- 
forming the Komish,^ and were still standing. I sent for the Sultans into the boat ; 
Tokhteh Biigha Sultan performed some of his enchantments.^ A high wind having 
risen, it began to rain. The violence of the wind induced me to eat a maajfin. Al- 
though I had eaten a maajfin the day before, I eat one also this day on reaching the 


Match 8- 
i'farrb 0. 

ISaber'tf 

dancrer. 


camp. 

Next day we halted in our camp. 

On Tuesday we marched. Over against Averd^ there was a large verdant island. 
Having crossed in a boat, I rode round it on horseback, and, coming back in one watch, 
again embarked in the boat. While riding on the bank of the river, I came, without 
knowing it, on a steep precipice which had been hollWed out below by the current. 
The moment I reached the bank it gave way, and began to tumble in* 1 instantly 
threw myself by a leap on the part of it that was firm. My horse tumbled in. Had 
I remained on the horse, I must inevitably have fallen in along with it. The same day 
1 swam across the river Ganges for amusement. I counted my strokes, and found that 
I crossed over at thirty-three strokes. I then took breath, and swam back to the other 
side. I had crossed by swimming every river that I had met with, the river Ganges 
alone excepted. On reaching the place where the Ganges and Jumna unite, I rowed 
over in the boat to the Pidg^ side, and at one watch and four geris,^ we reached the 


camp. 

Mr^rcii 10 . On Wednesday at boon, the army began to cross the Jumna. We had four hundred 
and twenty boats. 

March 12 . On Friday, the let of Rejeb, I crossed the river. 

oAocr 

rroMCb the 

i Sultan Iskander Lodi> the predecessor of dritan Ibrfthim. 

^ The Komish is the Turk! a^ Persian mode of pajriiig obefsance to a soverei^.— See Note, p. 100. 

^ Yedeh, which has already been repeatedly explained, as the power of bringing on wind, rain, and 
snow, by means of incantations. 

* 1 know no place of the name of Averd. Perhaps it should be the camp. 

* The two rivers unite at Pi8g, properly Pri^, a famous place of pilgrimage with the Hindus. TIk^ 
fort of Allahabad is built at the conflux of the two rivers 

About holf past 10 p.m- 
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On Monday the I marched from the banks of the Jamna against Beh&r. Ha* 
ving advanced five kos, we halted at Lawftin. 1 sailed down the river as I had been ao* 
costomed. The troops had continued passing till this day. I now directed the guns 
and artillery which had been landed at Adampfir to be again embarked at PiAg, and 
sent forward by water carriage. Having reached our groundf we set the wrestlers a« 
wrestling. Dost Y&sin had an excellent wrestling match with Pdblevan LahOri the boat* 
man. Dost succeeded in throwing him, but by great exertions, and with much difficulty. 

I bestowed complete dresses on both of them. Somewhat fkrther on is the TAs,^ a very 
swampy and muddy river. We halted two days at this station, for the purpose of dis- 
covering a ford, and of constructing a road. Towards night, we found a foi^ by which Match i6 * 
the horses and camels could psiss, but the loaded waggons could not cross on account 
of its broken, stoney bottom. Orders were, however, given that exertions should be 
used, totransport the baggage carts across by that ford. 

On Thurs^y, having marched thence, 1 went in a boat as far as the point where Match in 
the river TAs empties itself into the main river. At the point of juntion I landed, rode 
up the TAs, and returned about afternoon prayers to the camp, which, in the mean- 
time, had crossed that river and taken its ground. This day the army marched six 
kos. 

Next morning we halted on the same ground. March iii. 

On Saturday we marched twelve kos, and reached NilabAr-Gang ; whence next morn* March so. 
ing we marched, and having advanced six kos, halted above Deh. From thence we went 
on seven kos, and reached NAnupAr. At this station BAki Khan arrived with his sons 
from ChunAr, and pmd his obeisance. 

At this time a letter from Muhammed Bakhshi gave me ccrtmn information, that my 
wives and household had set out from KAbul. 

On Wednesday 1 marched from that station, and visited the fort of ChunAr ; the vuiu chu. 
camp halted after liaving advanced about one kos beyond it. In the course of my 2 ^ 

march from PiAg, some painful boils broke out on my body. At this stage a RAmi’ 
administered to me a medicine, which had lately been found out in RAm. They boiled 
the dust of pepper in an earthen pot, and exposed the sores to the warm steam, and 
after the steam diminished, washed them with the warm water. ^ I did this for two 
astronomical hours. At this station, a man said that in an island^ close on the edge of 
the camp, he had seen a lion and rhinoceros.^ Next morning we drew a ring round the March 2^. 
ground ; wc also brought elephants to be in readiness, but no lion or rhinoceros was 
roused. ^On the edge of the circle one wild buffPalo was started. • This day the wind 
rose very high, and the wind and dust occasioned a great deal of annoyance. Having 
embarked in a boat, I returned by water to the camp^ which had halted two kos higher 
up than BenAres. In the jungle around ChunAr, there are many elephants.^ We were Amm at 
just setting out from this station, with the intention of having the sport of elephant hunt- 

ing, when BAbi Khan brought information, that MahmAd Khan was on -the banks of 

^ ^ • • Khtn occu- 

piei t)ie 

I The Tounse of Kennell. « That is, an Ottoman Turk. Bum i« Turkey. ® Arkl. bimks at tlic 

♦ Neither lions nor rhinoceroses are ever heard of now at Ben&res. The former might have been a SOn. 
tiger. 

» No wild elephants are ever fimnd now in that quarter, or nearer than the hills. 
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Ai D. im. Oie jiver; l^imooiiiilely convenei the Amir% aiui oooftaltedithem ahmt AliteiiipC* 

iog to fallviqpon by^iirpra wbesi it waa fimdlgr atotled# that waaheiiM air 

yaoce bgr v«cijr4oiig mareheB. without a moment’s loaoioi^tHiie*. Laayiiig! that plato»' wa 
March 28. marchdhniAe honi .aai^haltei at the Beiinteh paasag^^M From<.thia«tatioi4 on tbe eyejof 
AfondagF^^ tihe 18th of the:month|, I sent off Tiber to Agra* He carrieit with him 
Arajughto for payment of the moneys whioh.Lhadordwred to be given jas^reemits.totbs 
gneetetwha had come from.Kibal* The same day. I went on: board of .ar boali*^ I eeihr 
Babn before dawn, and having, reached , the place where the river Oimtv whichu is 

maichwA. tlm/riverof .Jdnpikr, forms a. junction with the Ganges^ I went .a shorts way up it in 
gaioathim* t|^ and then retuzned: hack. Though it. is anarrow little river, .yet it has no 
ford^.so that troops are forced to pass it in. boats, by rafts, and on horsehaok^ or ssmet 
times, by swimming. 1 viriied and rodeover the last year’a enoampment, .from .winch 
our troops had advanced to Jonphv. A favourable wind having' sprung up, anthblowr 
iag^down the rivei^ they hoisted thersail of a Bengali boait,end made her tow the laige 
vessel, which went very qnick. The army, aftar^ leaving Btoftres, hadenoamped^abont 
ai kos highler up.^ Nearly two geris of> the day weire sdlL left when we reached^ths 
camp; having mat with nothing to delay us the boats that followed us. with mo&t.ex« 
pedition, came up about bed-time prayers. At Chunar I had given orders, that when- 
ever I travelled by land, Moghul Beg should measure the straight road, with a;..m£a- 
suring line; and that, as often as I embarked on ahoat, Lhtfi Beg should mnssnre along 
the bank of the river. The straight road was devenikos^ tbat.along.'theTiver'eigfateen4 
Mttch 30. Next<day.we remained at the same station. 

Mazch 31. On Wednesday, too, I embarked on the river, and . halted a kos below Qhasdphn . 

ApeU 1. On Thursday, while at the last«menrioned station#. Mahmild KhaniLohAni came and 

waited on me. The same day, letters came from Jilal Khan,. Beh&r Klian. Behftri# 
tender their from Eeild Khsn, Naslr Khan, and Shir Khan Shr, as well as from Alhul Khan Shr, 
and fn>iaa.namber of the Afghftn Amirs. Thisday, too, Iioceived a letter fromtAbdal^ 
asrfs^Mir Ahhhr,. dated at Lahore, the 20th of the latter Lem&dL. The day on which 
tbiluletCmr waas written#. K^ipheh’s Hindastdni servant,. whom I bsd. sent finin: the 
neighbourhood of K&lp# had arrived. Afadal-^wiz’s letter mentioned, thaihe andothers 
bad advanced, as they had been'ordered, and on the Othof the latter Jemhdi had Joined 
Feb. 19. my household at Nil&b. Abdalrazis, after attending them as far as the Chenhfa^.had 
tfaere'^separatod. from: the resl^.aiid gsined.ImbonD. befona them,.fmm;:wbeiumhe.had 
worittoii tlia letter which 1 r8edbped4. 

April 2. On Friday the. army resumedritofmardb, while l.embarked^ioit.' the riven as usual, 

and having landedfoppssite to Gli]isebi>^8t.tfae.eneampment of the former year# where 
the^snn had beenodipsed,^ and a fosiobssrved, Xrodeout^aarisurv^ed the place, .and 
than went abroad agaim. Muhainmed. Zemin Mir»kfoUqwedime.into the. boaf^ and 
alhii inatigatioii Iitoidi.aaQaaj&B.. Themcmy WHsampedon the. banka of £the Rerranisg 
TboiHindia rigDrojmIy?avoid.tliiairi.veni. TimfoouaTHindha did not. paaadt,. but eim 
barked in a boat and Crossed by the Ganges so as to avoid it. They hold, that if the 
water of this river toadies any person, Us religion in lost; and they aasiga'an ori^ 

1 The Sosne of the xaapi. * Higher prohady than the junction of the Ganges and Gaatot 

’ Thm if a place called Chowsarat^dfe mouth ofdihKermnas, ogpCaranmasm 
^ This meat hare been the edipie of the 10th May (528. A fast ia eidoined on the day af an eclipse. 
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to its naiaee^^ eoriMpondii^ to tUn opinion. 1 embosked, and sailed ta tittle way up 
the river, and then cetuming again,) eroseed over ^totlhe north side of tbe'GangSB,^d 
brought the boids elose to the bank Some nC riie ^^troops amused us with different 
sports, and oome of them wrestled. SftJii Mshsin ^ehallenged four or ffye pe<^e'io 
wrestle srith him. One man be laid hold of and immedfalely throw; Shddmhn being 
the second, threw Mohsin, who wasmuserably ariiamed mad nffironted. The professed 
wrestlecs also leameand wrestled. 

Next morning, being Saturday, I mardiedxnmriy at the first wntoh, (for the purpose Aprils, 
of sending on people to examine the ford over the . Kenmnds. I mounted, nnd rode for 
about a kes up the river towards the ford, hut, as the distance was 'imsiderab^ I 
jignin embarked as- usual, and raaehed. the eamp iniahoat. The army eneamped^db^t 
a kos beyond Chfiseh. This day I again need the pepper temedy. It was a'Httle too 
warm, so that my limbs^were covered 'with ^hloed, and I suffered nmeh pain^ little 
farther on was a swampy rivulet. We stadd next ^morning on the saaso ground, fi»r the April 4 
purpose of mending the road across it. , * 

^On thewe of Monday, the Hindustani runner, >who had brongfat Abdal«ettlz’s letters, 

Was sent back with the answers. 

On Mondafyniormug I embarked in^ a boat, but vtbe«wind 'being unfevonrable, itwns April 5- 
necessary to track it Last year the army had halted a long time at'a station opposite 
to Baksereh.^ On arriving near it I crossed the river, and ^went over the ground* 

Steps faad been formed on the bank of the river for the purpose of landing; theymight 
be 'more than forty and fewer than fifty. The two upper steps alone were left ; dll the 
others had been swept away by the river. I embarked again and took a maajOui, and 
having anchored the boat higher up than the camp, dt an 'island,^ we made the wrest- 
lers try their skill. At bed-time prayers we returned to tbe camp. lauit'yearlpaaBed 
the river Ganges by swimming,^ 4o view the very ground on which the amy now 
encamped; many went Over it on.'faorses and a number on eamek. Tkdt day 1 eat 
opium. 

Nexttnomiitg, behig Tuesday, .Kerim Berdi, MEuhanuAied Ali, HaideriSitAbdlr, and April a 
B&ba Sheikh, were sent out'witho. force of about a hundred chosen men, to procure 
uttelligenoe of. tbe enemy. Wbfieat tlus atafion, 1 directed the Bengal^smbussadorto 
write aboutithree definitive propositions tdbich I offeied him. 

On Wednesday, Tonis Aii, 'Whom I badisent to MulnmiiiiedZeiiiMnMi^ AprU 7 

hbfiisporitionsmgfirding Beiiftr,;r6tamed, bringing back^a shuffling^answer. Aman 
belonguig^to'tlie fihmkb-iSShcMas of Bebiorvurived with a letter, which eoiilidned in- 
finEomtiewdlmt^lheteiiemy imd'JietVMded^dBd idiando^^ 


yiiiiiii iiihij sahitsfsfiirisa fisesncfity. 

*<Ba*fejidLIPW*ajbr4i*4a«idwJirt«lejjiMKd%ito 8ir M Mi* r.M . M »,Ai 

iti neighbourhood. 

* Arab • • 

* Baber nMMiims,vp..iO)S, ifadt he bad paoed the >OiSigea by sadmniingdw ihe^drtt^dio^ vINbspe 
he meaua the Ganges aloae, as distinguiibed from the joint stream of the Jumna and dhaigsi. 

5 itwUl ber«sailsci«LtlwtdiWuuani)riZeiiidn.Mimawjmdw 

JlteiSt.iUaiiaiewidMdSQ>bettow on him thegovenanent of Beb^r, wbi^4wiiM|i not 
appear to have been eager to receive. 
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iV. 1». 1529 
April ft 


\pnl 10, 


Julian 

Mahmud 

retreats. 


\pnl 11. 
Muham- 
ined Ze- 
mar Mirza 
jiets Bcl\!ir. 


April 15 


On Thursday, having written letters of protection, I sent them to the people of 
Beh&r by Terdi Muhammed and Muhammed Ali Jeng-Jeng, whom I ordered to set 
out, accompanied by some Turki and Hindu Amirs, and by the bowmen, to the num- 
ber of two thousand men. Having made Khwdjeh Mursbid Iraki, Diw&n of the Sir- « 
k&r of Beh&r, I sent him along with Terdi Muhammed. Next morning, Muhammed 
Zem&n Mirza having consented to go, petitioned for several things through Sheikh 
Zein and Yunis Ali, and particularly requested a few troops to reinforce him. Some 
troops were appointed to serve under him, and he took others into his service. 

On Saturday, the 1st of Shaban, we marched from this station, where we had re- 
mained encamped for three or four days ; and the same day I rode out, and, after sur- 
veying Bhujpur^ and Bahia, rejoined the camp. Muhammed Ali and the officers who 
had been sent out in search of intelligence, defeated a body of Pagans by the road, 
and reached a place where Sultan Mahmud had been. Sultan Mahmud was attended 
by about two thousand men ; but, on hearing of the approach of our advanced guard, 
was seized with consternation, killed two of his elephants, and went off with precipi- 
tation. One of his officers, whom he had sent out in advapee, was met and attacked 
by about twenty of our troops, and being unable to maintain his ground, his people 
Ged ; several of them were dismounted and taken prisoners ; one of them had his head 
cut off, and one or two of their best men were taken and brought in alive. 

Next morning we marched, and I went on board of a boat. At this stage 1 be- 
stowed on Muhammed Zeman Mirza a full dress of honour from my own wardrobe," a 
dagger and belt, a charger, and the umbrella.^ He bent the knee, and did me homage 
for BchS,r ; and having fixed the revenue payable into the private treasury^ from the 
Sirkar of Behar at one crore and twenty-five laks,’^ I gave the charge of it to Mur- 
shid Iraki, as Diw&n. 

On Thursday, we marched from tliat station, and I embarked in a boat. 1 made ail 
the boats be ranged in regular order. On my arrival, I directed the boats to set sail, 
and to form in order close to each other. More than half the breadth of the river was 
left unoccupied. Although all the ships were not collected, as some places were shal- 
low and others deep, as in some places the current was rapid, while in others the 
water was still, we^ were unable to make the greater part of them keep their proper 
distances. A crocodile^ was discovered within the ring of the boats ; a fish tlie size of 
a man’s thigh, leapt so high out of the water for fear of the crocodile, that it fell into a 
boat, where it was taken and brought to me. On reaching our station, I gave names 
to the different ships. The old great Baberi, which had been finished before the war 
with Rana Sanka, 1 called Asilsh.*^ This same year, before I joined the army, Ar&ish 
Khan had built a vessel, and presented it to me as a peshkesh. On going on board of 
her, I had directed a scaffolding to be raised in her, and bestowed on the vessel the 
name of Ar&ish.^ In the ship which Saltan Jil&leddin had given me as peshkesh, I had 


^ JBhujpur^ the Boigepour of Rennelb hes on the right bank of the Ganges, below Bux^. 

^ Siropa Khaseh. 

3 The umbrella was a symbol only given to viceroys and persona of the highest rank. 

* Rhalseh. ^ About ^39,000. * The geridli is the round-mouthed crocodile. 

7 The Repose • The Elegant. 
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caused a large scaflFolding to bo raised, and I now directed anotlicr scaffolding to 
be erected on the top of that. I called her the Gunjdish.' Another small bark, used 
as a vessel of communication, which was sent on every business and occasion, got the 
name of Fermaisli.- 

Next morning, being Friday, I did not march. All the preparations and arrange- A|»nl i(>. 
inents for Muliammed Zemau Mirza’s de})arturc being completed, lie separated from 
us, and encamped a kos or two off, for tlie piu*pose of proceeding on liis expedition to battle. 
Bebar. The same day, he came and had his audience of leave. Two spies, who came 
from the Bengal army, informed me that the Bengalis, under the command of Makhdum 
Ahm, were separated into twenty-four divisions on the banks of the river Gandck, and 
were raising works of defence. A body of Afghans, under Sultan Mahmud, who had 
wished to send tiway their families and baggage, had not been suffered to do it, and 
had been compelled to accompany the army. Instantly on receiving this intelligence, 
as there was some probability of a general action, I dispatched orders to Muliammed 
Zeman Mirza, forbidding him to march, and sent forward Shah Iskander, with only 
three or four hundred men, to Bidiar, 

On Saturday, a messenger from Dudu, and his son .THAI Khan Behar Khan, arrived April 17 
in my camp. It appeared that the Bengalis had watched tliom with a jealous eye. 

Alter having given me notice of their intentions, that I might expect their arrival, answer from 
they had come to blows with the Bengalis, had effected their escape, crossed the river, 
and reached the territory of Behar, whence they were now on their way to tender me 
their allegiance. The same day, I sent word to the ambassador of Bengal, Ismael 
Mitah, that there was great delay on the part of his court, in answering the three 
ai’ticles which had formerly been given to him in writing, and which he had forward- 
ed. That he must, therefore, dispatch a letter, requiring an immediate and categorieal 
answer ; that if his Master had really peaceable and friendly intentions, he could find 
no difficulty in declaring so, and that without loss of time. 

On Sunday eve a messenger arrived from Terdi Muhammed Jeng-Jeng, by whom itttovtr-* 

I learned, that on the morning of Wednesday, the 5th of Shaban, his advanced guard 
bad arrived on one side of Behar, whereupon the Shekdar (or Collector) had instant- 
ly fled by the opposite gate, and made his escape. 

On Sunday I marched from that station, and halted in the Perganna of Ari.*^ Here 

we received information, that the army of Kherid^ was encamped at the junction of 

.A A 1111 11 1 Ambassa- 

tlie Ganges and Siru,''* on the farther side of the river Siru, where tlicy had collected doi with 

a hundred or a hundred and fifty vessels. As I was at peace with Bengal, and had 

always been the first to enter into any understanding that had a tendency to confirm Btngai. 

a friendly state of things, though they had not treated me well in placing themselves 

right in my route, yet, from a consideration of the terms on which I had long been with 

them, I resolved to send Mulla Muhammed Mazhib along with Ismael Mita the am- 

* The Capacious. 2 xhe Envoy. 

® Arrah of Rennelb which lies north of the Son or Soane. 

♦ Khcrid appears to have included the country on both sides of the Gogra, near Sekanderpur, and 
thence on its left bank down to the Ganges. 

5 The Siru, or Sirjoo, is the Gogra after its junction with the S^rjoo above Oud. The Gogra itself hat 
the name of Sirju, or Sirjew, before it haves the mountains. 

3 I 
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A. 1) 1529. bassador of Bengal; and it was settled that the Mulla should have leave to return 
back to mC) after making the same three proposals that I had formerly offered. 

April 19. On Monday the ambassador of Bengal came to wait on me, when I sent him no- 
tice that he had leave to return. It was at the same time intimated to him, that I 
would be guided entirely by my own pleasure in moving backwards or forwards, as 
seemed best, for the purpose of quelling the rebels wherever they were to be found, but 
that his master’s dominions should sustain no injury or harm, either by land or water ; 
that as one of the three articles was, that he should order tlie army of Klierid to leave 
the tract in which I was marching, and return to Khcrid, I was willing to send some 
Turks to accompany them on their march ; that I would give the Kherid troops a safe- 
conduct, and assurances of indemnity, and suffer them to go to their own homes. If he 
refused, to leave the passage open, and neglected to listen to the remonstrances which 
I made, that then, whatever evil fell on his head, he must regard as proceeding from 
his own act ; and he would have himself only to blame for any unpleasant circumstance 
that occurred. 

Apnl 21. On Wednesday I bestowed the usual dress of honour on Ism^l Mita, the Bengal 
ambassador, and gave him presents and his audience of leave. 

Apnl 22. On Thursday I sent Sheikh Jein^i to Dudu, and his son Jilal Khan, with letters of 
protection, and a gracious message. The same day a servant of Maham^ arrived, who 
had parted with my family at Depali, on the other side of Baghe-Sefa. lie brought 
letters from them. 

April ii. On Saturday, the ambassador of Irak, Murad Korclii Kajcr,^ had an audience. 

April 25 . On Sunday, having delivered suitable presents to tlie care of Mulla Muhammed Maz- 

liib, he took leave. 

April 2G. On Monday, I sent KJialifeh and some other Amirs, to examine in what place tlie 
river could be passed. 


April 28 . 
V^isits Ari 
and I^IunJr,, 


On Wednesday, I again sent Khalifeh to examine the ground between tlie two rivers. 
I rode out to the south, nearly to Ari, for the purpose of examining the beds of water- 
lilies. While I was riding about among them, Slieikh Kuren brouglit me some fresh 
seeds of the water-lily. They bear a perfect resemblance to fresh pistachios, and have 
a very pleasant taste. The flower, which is the Nilofer,^ the Hindustanis call Kawel- 
Gakeri ; its seeds they call Dudah. As they informed me that the Son was near at 
hand, we rode to see it. In the course taken by the river Son below this, there are a 
number of .trees, which they say lie in Munir The tomb of Sheikh Yahia, the father 
of Sheikh Sherf Munir, is there. As we had come so far, and come so near, I passed the 
Son, and going two or three kos down the river, surveyed Munir. Having walked 
through its gardens, I perambulated the Mausoleum, and coming to the banks of the 
Son, bathed in that river. Having said my noon-day prayers earlier than the stated time, 
I returned back to join the army. Some of our horses were knocked up in consequence 
of their high condition ; so that we were forced to procure others, and left some persons 


' Mtiham wa8 Hiimaiuifs mother. 

2 The Ksyers are the Tiirki tribe, to which the present Persian royal family belong. 

The Lotus. 

^ The Munir best known, lies on a river that joins the Kermnassa, in the upper part of its course. 
The Munir liere spoken of, was probably some village dependent on the other. 
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behind, with instructions to bring together the horses that were worn out, to take care 
of them, allow them time to rest, and bring them back at leisure. Had we not given 
these orders, we would have lost many horses. I had given ordtirs, on leaving Munir, to 
count the paces of a horse from the banks of the river Son to the camp. They amounted 
to twenty-three thousand one hundred, which is equal t6 forty-six thousand two hun- 
dred paces, amounting to eleven kos ^ and a half. From Munir to the riVer Son is about 
halt a kos, so that the whole distance we travelled in returning was twelve kos. As in 
moving from place to place, in order, to see the country, we must have gone fifteen oi 
sixteen kos, we could not in all have ridden mucli less than thirty kos this day. About 
six Gcris of the first watch of tlie night “ were past, when we returned to the camp. 

Oil the morning of the same Thursday, Sultan Junid Birins arrived with the troops 
from Jonpur. I showed liim marks of my great dissatisfaction, upbraided him with 
his delay, and did not salute him.' I, however, sent for Kazi .lia, whom I embraced. 

That same day I called tlie Amirs, both Turki and Hindu, to a council, and took 
their opinion about passing tlie river. It was finally settled that Hstad AH should 
plant his cannon, his Feringi pieces and swivels,*^ on a rising ground between the Ganges 
and Siru, and also keep up a hot fire with a number of matcdi lock-men from that post ; 
that a little lower down than tlie junctiiin of the two rivm*s, opposite to an island, 
where there were a number of vessels collected, Mustafa, on tlie Bcliar side of the 
Ganges, should get all his artillery and ammunition in readiness, and commence a 
cannonade ; a number of matchlock-men were also placed under Ids command ; that, 
Muhammed Zeman Mirza and others, who were appointed for the service, should take 
their ground behind Mustafa to support him ; and that overseers and insjiectors should 
be appointed to attend Usta Ali Kuli and Mustafa, for the purpose of overlooking the 
pioneers and labourers employed in raising batteries, placing the guns, and planting 
the artillery, as well as for superintending the men who were occupied in transporting 
the ammunition and warlike stores, and in other necessary works ; that Askeri, and 
the Sultans and Khans named for the duty, should set out expeditiously, and pass the 
Siru, at the Ghat^ of Haldi, in order that, when the batteries were completed, thev 
might be in readiness to fall upon tlie enemy, who might thus be attacked in different 
quarters at the same time. Sultan Junid, and Kazi Jia, having informed me that there 
was a ford eight kos higher up, I appointed Zerd-ru to take one or two boatmen, and 
accompanied by Saltan Junid’s men, and Mahmud Khan, and Kazi Jia’s people, to 
proceed in search of the ford, and to cross over if it was found passable. Our people 
had a rejmrt, that the Bengalis intended to place a party at the ford of Haldi, for the 
purpose of guarding it. We received letters from the Shekdar of Iskanderpur and 
Mahmud Khan, that they had collected about fifty vessels at the passage of Haldi, and 

1 The kos being 4000 paces. If we take the pace of two feet and a half, tins would make Baber’s ki s 
nearly a mile seven furlongs and thirty-three yards. 

2 Nearly half past eight p.m. ® Zerbzin. • • 

^ The Ghat of Haldi seems to have been a passage over the Gogra. The Ghat on a river is the lamp- 
ing place on the bank. 

Iskanderpur, the Secunderpour of Rennell, stands on the right bank of the Gogra, about 20 tiult* 
above its junction with the Ganges. 


Ajinl >9 
K joi utl 
b> llic 
troops honi 
.Tonj)(ir. 
lleholvcs irt 
iorciit a { as- 
8agc uross 
the i'lru, vr 
( i(»pnt 
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A. D. |jad hired boatmen, but that the sailors had been struck with a panic upon hearing 
a report that the Bengalis were coming. As there was still a chance of effecting a 
passage over the river Siru, without wjiiting for the people who had gone to look for 
the ford, on Saturday I called the Amirs to a council, and told them that from 
Iskanderpfir' Chitermuk, as far as Oud and Behraj, the whole river Siru was full of 
fords ; that my plan was as follows : to divide my army into six bodies ; to make the 
chief force of it cross in boats at the Haldi passage, and advance upon the enemy, so 
as to draw them out of their entrenchments, and keep them occupied until Usta Ali 
Kuli and Muslfifa^^ could cross the river and take post with the guns, matchlocks, fe- 
ringis, and artillery ; that I myself would pass the Ganges with Usta Ali Kuli, and 
remain on the alert, and in perfect readiness for action ; that as soon as the great 
division of the army had effected their passage, and got near the enemy, 1 should com- 
mence an attack on my side, and cross over with my division ; ^ that Muhammed Ze- 
man Mirza, and those who were ai)pointcd to act with him on the Behar bank of the 
Ganges, were at the same time to enter into action, and to support Mustafa. Having 
made these arrangements, and divided the army to tlie north of the Ganges into four 
divisions, and placed it under the command of Askeri, I ordered it to advance to the 
ford of Haldi. One of the divisions was under the immediate command of Askeri, 
and was composed of his servants ; another was commanded by Sultan Jilaleddin 
Sherki ; the third was composed of the Sultans of the Uzbeks, Ktlsim Hussain Sultan, 
Bikhub Sultan, Tang Itmish SulUin, Muhammed Khan Lohani Ghazipiiri, Siiki Baba 
Kishkth, Kurbmish Uzbek, Kurban Cherkhi, Hussain Khan, with the Deria Khaui- 
ans. The fourth division was under the conduct of Musi Sultan, and Sultan Junid 
Birlas, who had with them the whole army from Jonpur, to the number of twenty 
lliousand men. Proper officers were appointed to get the whole of these divisions 
mounted and in march that same night, being Sunday eve. 

]Miv j On the morning of Sunday the army began to pass the Ganges.'* I embarked and 

crossed over about the first watch. The third watch was past when Zerd-rii, and 
those who had accompanied him to search for the ford, returned without having found 
it. They brought word, that by the way they had met the boats, and the detachment 
of the army which had been ordered up the river. 

A. On Tuesday we marched from the place where we had crossed the river, advanced 
towards the field of action, which is near the confluence of the two rivers, and en- 
camped about a kos from it. I myself went and saw Usta Ali Kfili employed in firing 
his feringis and artillery. That day, Usta Ali Kuli struck two vessels with shot from 
his feringi, and sank them. Having dragged on the great cannon towards the field of 
battle, and appointed Mulkt Gholam to forward the necessary preparations for plant- 

^ iskanderpur being a common name, Chitermuk, probably the name of some neighbouring village, is 
added to discriminate it from the others. 

- It will be recollected, that Ali Kuli was to cross the Gogra above its junction with the Ganges, wh)]e 
Mustafa was to cross the Ganges below its junction with the Gogra. 

^ Baber’s division was to cross over under cover of Ali Kulf s fire, and Muhammed Zemun Mfrza, 
under that of Mustafa. 

* They passed from the right to the left bank of the Ganges, preparatory to crossing the Gogra. 
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ing it, and left him some ycsawels^ and officers to assist him, I embarked in a boat and 
went to an island opposite to the camp, where I took a mjiajun. While I was under 
the influence of the maajun, they brought the boat near the royal tents, and I passed 
the whole night aboard. This night, a singular occurrence happened. About the third 
watch of the night, an alarm was given by the boat-people. 1 found that my servants 
had each of them laid hold of some piece of wood belonging to the ship, ami were 
calling out, “ Strike him, strike him.” The vessel Ferindish, in wliicli I slept, was 
close by the Asdish, on board of which was a tenkitar,® who, as he waked from his sleep, 
saw a person that had laid hold of the ship Asaish, and was endeavouring to climb up 
her side. The tenkitar struck him with a stone on the head. The unknown person, 
while in the act of falling from above into the water, let fly a blow with liis sword at 
the tenkitar, and wounded him a little. The man made his escape in the river. This 
had produced the alarm. The night that I left Munir, one or two of my tenkitars Jiad 
cliased a number of Hindustanis who had come near my vessel, and took two of tln^ir 
swords and a dagger, which they brought in. Aliniglity God jweserved me — 

i.et the sword of the world be brandished as it may. 

It cannot cut one vein without the permission of Ciod. 

The following morning, being Wednesday, T went aboard of the Gunjaish, and ha- -^1 ly • 
ving approached the place where they were firing the artillery, I allotted to every one 
his patticular duty. I dispatched about a thousand men, under the command of An- 
glian Bcrdi Moghul, with orders to ascend the river for two or three kos, and use every 
endeavour to cross it. While they were on their march, not far from Askeri’s camp, 
they fell in with twenty or thirty Bengali vessels which had crossed the river and 
landed a number of infantry, with the intention of making a sudden attack on one of 
our divisions. Our men charged at full gallop, threw them into confusion, put them 
to flight, took some prisoners, whose heads they cut off, killed and wounded a num- 
ber of otliers with their arrows, and seized seven or eight of the vessels. The same 
day, the Bengalis landed from a number of vessels, near Muhammed Zeman Mirza's 
quarters, ^ and made an attack on him. He, on his part, received them with great 
firmness, put them to flight, and pursued them ; the men of three vessels were drowned, 
and one vessel was taken and brought to me. On this occasion. Baba Chehreh par- 
ticularly exerted himself and signalized his bravery. I ordered Muhammed Sultan 
Mirza, Yekkeh Khwajeh, Yunis Ali, Aughan Berdi, and the body which had previ- 
ously been appointed to pass the river, to make use of the seven •or eight ships which 
Aughan Berdi and his men had taken, to row them over during the night while it was 
dark, and so cross the river. 

The same day, a messenger arrived from Askeri with information that his army had Passage 
now all crossed the river, and that early next morning, being Thursday, they would 
be ready to fall upon the enemy ; I immediately issued orders, that all the rest of our 
troops who had effected their passage, should co-operate with Askeri and fall upon the 

* The yesawel is an officer who carries the commands of the prince, and sees them enforced. He has 

a staff of office. ^ ... 

2 A confidential servant. 3 On the Ganges, below its juncUon with the Gogra. 
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A h i > 2 iK eiiciu>, ill conjuiictioii with him. About iiooii-day prayers, a person came from Usta 
with notice tliat the bullet was ready to be discharged, ^ and that he waited for in- 
structions. I sent orders to distdiarge it, and to have another loaded before I came up. 

About afternoon prayers 1 embarked in a small Bengali boat, and proceeded to the 
place where the batteries had been erected ; Usta discharged a very large stone bullet 
once, and fired the feriiigis several times. The Bengalis are famous for their skill iii 
artillery. On tliis occasion, we had a good opportunity of observing them. They do 
not direct their fire against a particular point, but discharge at random. The same 
afternoon ])rayers, 1 ordered that some vessels should bo rowed right up the river Siru, 
in front ol' tlie enemy. The persons appointed to row the boats, without any hesitation, 
though unsheltered, rowed up about twenty vessels. Orders were given to Ishan 
Taimnr Sultan, Tokhteh Bugha Sultan, Baba Sultan, Araish Khan, and Sheikh Ku- 
ren, to jn ocoed to the spot where the vessels were, and to guard them. I then left the 
])lace, and reached the camp in the first watch of the night. 

Towards midnight, news came from the ships that had been collected higher up the 
river, that the detachment ordered on the service had advanced as directed ,* that while 
the ships Avhich had been collected were moving according to orders, the Bengali ships 
had occu])icd a narrow pass in the river and engaged them; that one of the boatmen 
had his leg broken by a shot, and that they found themselves unable to make their 
way. 

On Thursday morning, I received intelligence from the men in the batteries, that 
the ships which were higher up the river were all sailing down, and that the enemy’s 
whole <’avalry had mounted, and wei'c now moving against our troops, who were ad- 
vancing. 1 set out with the utmost expedition, and repaired to the vessels which had 
passed up by night. I dis])alched a messenger full gallop to Muhammed Sultan Mirza,*'* 
and the detachment which luid been appointed to pass, with orders for them to cross 
without delay, and to join Askeri. 1 ordered Ishaii Taimur Sultan and Tokhteh 
Bugha Sul tail wlio were })rotcctiiig the vessels, to lose no time in crossing. Baba 
Sultan had not yet reached tlie apj>ointed place. On this occasion, Ishan Taimur Sul- 
tan embarked with about thirty or forty of his servants in a boat; they swam over their 
horses by tlie side of the boat, siiid so effected a passage ; another boat got across after 
him. On seeing that the first party had landed, a large body of Bengali infantry 
marched down to attack them. Seven or eight of Isban Taimur Sultan’s men mounted 
their horses, rode out to meet them, and kept them occupied in skirmishing, drawing 
them on towards Ishan Taimur, till he was prepared. This gave Taimur Sultan time 
to mount and make ready, and in the meantime the second boat had also come across, 
lie now set upon tlie large body of infantry with thirty or thirty-five horse, and put 
them to flight in grand style, distinguishing himself in several respects ; first, by the vi- 
gour and celerity with which ho crossed over before all the rest ; and next, by advancing 
with a handful of men to charge a numerous body of foot, which he threw into coii- 

' At this period the Asiatics were fond of artillery of huge size, as the Turks still are. The operation 
of loading was performed very slowly. 

^ Probably from the Ganges. 3 On the Gogra, between Baber’s position and Askeii's. 
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iusion and defeated. Tokhteh Bi^gha Sultan also passed the river, and tlie vessels now 
began to cross in uninterrupted succession. The Lahoris and Hindustanis also began 
to pass separately, some by swimming and others on bundles of recMK, each shifting 
for himself. 

On observing what was going on, the Bengali ships, which lay opposite to tlu' bat- 
teries down the river, began to flee. Dcrvvisli Muliaramed Sarban, Dost Ishek-Aglui, 

Nur Beg, and numbers of our troops now passed, opposite to the halteries. I dis- 
patched a messenger to the Sultans, to desire them to keep together in a body such a*- 
had crossed, and that as the enemy’s army drew near, tliey sliould take post iij)on its 
flank, and skirmish with tliem. The Sultans accordingly formed such as had crossed, 
into three or four divisions, and advanced towards the enemy. On their apj>roiicIi, 
the enemy pushed forward their infantry to attack them, and then moved from their 
position to follow and support their advance. Koki arrived with a (Tetacliinent from 
Askeri’s division on the one side, and the Sultans advancing on the other direc- 
tion, they both charged. They fell furiously on the enemy, whom they ))ore down, 
taking a number of prisoners, and, finally, drove them from the field. Koki overtook 
one Basant Rao, a pagan of rank, and having unhorsed him, cut off his lie, ad. I’en 
or fifteen of his people, who threw themselves upon it, were killed on the spot. Tokh- 
teh Bugha Sultan signalized his valour by pushing on, and engaging the enemy hand 
to hand. Dost Ishek-Agha^ also showed great intrepidity, Moghul Ahdal Wahah 
and his younger brother likewise distinguished themselves. Although Moghul could 
not swim, he yet contrived to get across in his corslet. 

My own ships were still behind. I sent orders for them to come up. The Firmiiish 
came first, Jind having gone on board of her, 1 crossed, and examined the position ot 
the Bengalis; after which I embarked in the (uinjaish, and made them pull up the 
river. Mir Muhammed Jaleban having informed me, that higher up, the river Sirn 
afforded more favourable situations for passing, I gave orders for tli(» troo])s to pass 
with all speed by the passages which he mentioned. While Muliammed Sultan Mirza, 
and the other officers who had been ordered to cross, were effecting their jmssage, 
Yekeh Khwajeh’s vessel sank, and Yekeh Khwajeh went to the inerey of God. 1 be- 
stowed his retainers and government on his younger brother, Kasim Khwajeh. 

About noon-day prayers, while I was bathing, the Sultjuis waited on me. I jirai^ed 
their conduct in high terms, and led them to indulge lio])es from my favour and gocxl 
opinion. Askeri, too, came at the same time. This was the first time that he liad seen 
ser\dce, and it afforded a favourable omen. That night, as the calhp eijuipage was not 
yet come over, I slept in a platform on the Gunjaisli. 

On Friday we halted at a village called Gundiieh, in the government of Kbend, in Muy 
the perganna of Nirhan,® to the north of the Siru. 

On Sunday, I dispatched Koki with his party towards Hajipur, ’ for the jmryiose of M*.y 
procuring information. Shah Muhammed Maarfif, on whom had conferred great 
favours when he had waited on me last year, and on whom I had bestowed the conn- 

* The chamberlain. 

2 The Nurhuii of Kennell, situate below Iskaiiderpurj on the left bank of the Gogra 

3 Hajipur stands opposite to Patna^ on the Ganges. 
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try of Sarun, had conducted himself to iny satisfaction on several occasions. He hud 
twice engaged his father, and had defeated and taken him. When Sultan Mahmud 
took Behar by stratagem, Baben and Sheikh Bayezid marched against him. Ho then 
saw nothing left for it but to join them. About this time I had received several letters 
from him, and various confused reports respecting him were current. As soon as As- 
keri had passed at Haldi, he came at the head of his men, waited upon Askeri, and 
joined him in his operations against the Bengalis. While 1 remained at this station he 
waited on me, and tendered his services. 

We now learned by successive messengers, that Babeii and Sheikh Bayezid intend- 
ed to cross the river Sirwu. At the same time an unexpected piece of news came 
trom Siimhal. AH Yiisef, who was in command there, had employed himself in redu- 
cing tlio country to order, and in introducing regularity into the government. He and 
a person who acted as his physician, both died on the same day. 1 ordered Abdalla 
to pi'oceed to Sambal, for the purpose of maintaining order and good government in 
that country ; and on Friday, the 5th of Ramzan, he accordingly took leave, and set 
out for it. 

At- llie same time I received a letter from Chin Taimiir Sultan, informing me that 
several of the Amirs who had been appointed to accompany my household from Kabul, 
would not be able to attend them. Muhammedi and some others had gone on a plun- 
dering cx})edition a hundred kos off along with the Sultan, and had iidlictcd a severe 
chastisement on the Baluchcs. 1 sent notice through Abdalla to Chin Taimur Sultan, 
that Sultan Muhammed Duldi, Muhammedi, and several Amirs and officers in- that 
(piartcr, had orders to join him in Agra, and remain there in readiness to march agaiiibl 
ihc enemy in whatever direction they showed themselves. 

On Monday the 8th, .Tilal Khan, the grandson of Deria Khan, to meet whom 1 had 
sent Jemali Khun, arrived with a number of his chief Amirs, and waited on me. The 
same day Yahia Lohani, who had previously sent his younger brother to tender his 
services, having been re-assured by a gracious letter which I wrote him, came and was 
introduced. As seven or eight thousand Lohani Afghans had come in hopes of em- 
]>Ioyment, to keep them in good humour, I set apart one kror^ from the Khalseh or 
imperial revenue of Behar, of which sum I gave fifty laks- to Mahmud Khan Lohani : 
the rest I granted to Jilal Khan, who had orders to levy another kror for my serAdee. 
JMulla Gholam Yesawel was dispatched for the pur]) 08 e of receiving this money. 1 
bestowed the gOA^eimment of Jonpur on Muhammed Zeman Mirza. 

On Thursday eve; one Gholam AH, a servant of Khalifeli, who, before Ismael Mila 
returned to his court, had carried the three propositions, in company with Abul Fateh, 
a servant of the Priiiee of Mongir, returned along Avith Fateh, bringing letters from 
the Prince of Mongir,'^ and Hassan Khan Leshker the vizir, addressed to Khalifeh. 
They assented to the three propositions, took upon themseh^es to act for Nasret Shah,'* 
and pro})osed that a peace should be concluded. As this expedition had been under- 


1 About £25,000. . 2 About £12,500. 

2 A faraoub city in Behar on the Ganges, considerably below Patna. It was now held by aShahaJulcK 
or prince 

* Nasict Shah, it 11 be recollected, was King of Bengal. 
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taken for the purpose of punishing the rebellious Afghans, of whom many had gone 
oflF and disappeared, many had come in and entered into my service, while the few that 
still remained took shelter among the Bengalis, who had undertaken to answer for 
them ; and, as the rainy season too was now close at hand, I wrote in return, and sent 
my acceptance of the terms of peace, along with the articles above mentioned. 

On Saturday Ismael Jilwani, Ilawcl Khan Lohani, Aulia Khan Usteraui, with five May ' 22 , 
or six other Amirs, waited on me, to tender their submission. 

The same day 1 presented Ishan Taimur Sultan, and Tokhteh Biigha Sultan, 
with a sword and belt, a dagger for the girdle, coats of mail, dresses of honour, and 
Tipchak horses. To Ishan Taimur Sultan, I gave thirty laks^ from the Perganna of 
Nai’nul, and to Tokhteh Bugha Sultan, thirty laks from the Perganna of Shemsabad, 
for which they knelt, and offered their duty.^ 

On Monday the 15th, having accomplished all my objects on the side of Bengal and May 24 
Behar, I marched from our station on the banks of the Siru and the vicinity of 

J out on liu 

Kondneh, in order to check the hostilities of Baben and Sheikh Bayezid, who were still return, 
refractory. After marching two stages, the third, on Wednesday, brought us to the j\fav 
passage of Choupareh Chitermuk, at Sekanderpur. That same day our people began to 
busy themselves in crossing. ^ Intelligence arrived again and again, that the insurgents 
had passed the Siru and Goger, and were marching towards Luknow. 

In order to check their progress, I appointed, out of my Tdrki and Hindustd,ni of- Violent 
ticers, Sultan Jilaleddin Sherki, Ali Khan Fermuli, Tardikeh Niztlm Khan, Sali Ka- 
ritnsh Usbek, Kurban Cherkhi, Hussain Khan Deria-Khani, who took leave on Thurs- 
ilay eve. That same night after the Terawikh-prayers,'^ when about five Geris of the 
second watch were j)ast,’^ the clouds of the rainy season broke, and there was suddenly 
such a tempest, and the wind rose so high, that most of the tents were blown down. 

I was writing in the middle of my pavilion, and so suddenly did the storm come on, 
that I had not time to gather up my papers and the loose sheets that were written, be- 
fore it blew down the pavilion, with the screen that surrounded it, on my head. The top 
of the pavilion was blown to pieces, but God preserved me. I suffered no injury. The 
books and sheets of paper were drenched and wet, but were gathered again with much 
trouble, folded in woollen cloth, and placed under a bed, over which carpets were 
thrown. The storm abated in two geris.® We contrived to get up the Toshek-Khana^ 
tent, lighted a candle with much difficulty, kindled a fire, and did not sleep till morn- 
ing, being busily employed all the while in drying the leaves and papers. 

On Thursday I crossed the river. " • M»y 27 

On Friday I raollnted and rode round Kherid and Sekanderpur. The same day 1 May 
received Abdalla and Baki’s letters, announcing the taking of Luknow.® Lukno*. 

On Saturday I sent forward Koki with his party, for the purpose of reinforcing Bftki. May 29 

1 About £7500. » Or rather M homage, had not the expression a feudal air. 

5 The river Gogra. , • 

* The Terawikh are certain prayers said late at night, during the Ramzan. 

» That is after 1 1 o'clock at night. This storm marks the setting in of the rainy monsoon. 

^ About three quarters of an hour. 

^ The Toshek-Khana, was the store-room, in which the clothes carpets, &c. were kept. 

« By the enemy. 

3 G 
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A. D.i52i>. On Sunday I dispatched Sultan Junid Birl^, Hassan Khalifch) Mulla Apak’s men, 
and the brother of Momin Utkeli, with orders to proceed and join B^, and to use all 
their endeavours to forward the service till my arrival. 

The same day, about afternoon prayers, I bestowed a dress of honour from my own 
wardrobe, and a Tipchak horse, on Shah Muhammed Maaruf, and dismissed him. In 
the same manner as last year, 1 had given Sarun as an assignment to him and Kund* 
Jeh, for the purpose of supporting and paying the wages of the archers, I now gave 
Ismael Jilwani an allowance of seventy-two laks ^ out of Sirwar, bestowed on him a 
dress of lionour from my own wardrobe, and a Tipchak horse, and dismissed him. 
To llawe] Khan Lohani, and the body of men that accompanied him, I also gave 
assignments on Sirwar, and they took leave. It was settled, that each of them should 
always leave his son or younger brother in Agra, to await my orders. 

It had been agreed with the BengMis, that they should carry, by way of Termhani, to 
Gliazipur, the Gunjaish and Araish, with two Bengali ships which I had selected from 
among those that had fallen into my hands in Bengal. I ordered the Fermmsh and 
the Asaish to sail up the Sirh along with the camp. 

31. Having accomplished all my views in Behir, and on the Siru, on the Monday, 
after crossing at the passage of Choupareh Chitermuk, I marched up the Siru towards 
Oud, keeping close along the banks of the river. After a march of ten kos, we en- 
camped on the banks of the Siru, hard by a place called Kilireh, dependant on Fateh- 
pur, in which there were extremely beautiful gardens, embellished by running streams 
and handsome edifices ; we particularly admired the number of Mango trees, and of 
richly coloured birds of various kinds. Having rested some days, I directed the army 
to march towards Ghazipur.^ Ismdel Khan Jilwani, and Ilawel Khan Lohani, asked 
leave to visit their native country, after which they promised to repair to Agra. I 
agreed to g^ve them leave at the end of one month.^ 

A number^ of our troops being overtaken by night, lost their way, and went to the 
great tank of Fatehpur. Some men were dispatched to bring in such of the strag- 
glers as were near at hand, while Kuchek Khwajeh was sent to stay all night at the 
tank, and in the morning to bring back with him to the camp such troops as had 
Juri. \. halted there. We marched thence early in the morning; in the middle of the march 
I embarked in the Asaish, and we were pulled up to the camp. By the way, a son of 
* Shah Muhammed Diwaneh, who had been sent by B^ki with letters for Khalifeh, met 
us, and gave an accurate statement of the transactions at Luknow. It appears, that 
May 22 on Saturday, the 13th of Ramzan, the enemy had made an attack, but could effect no- 
thing. During the assault, some hay that had been collected, being set on fire by the 
fireworks, turpentine, and other combustibles that were thrown on it, the inside of the 
fort became as hot as an oven, and it was impossible to stand on the parapet, and con- 
sequently the fort was taken. Two or three days afterwards, on hearing of my return., 

‘ which may seem small, while £120,000, supposing the laks to be of rupees, would be 

large. 

* On the Ganges. 

^ Here my Persian manuscript closes. The two additional fragments are given from Mr Metcalfe'ir 
manuscript alone, and, unluckily, it is extremely incorrect. 

* This fragment is from Mr Metcalfe's MS,, folio 166, page 1. 
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the enemy marched towards Dilmu.^ This day also, we advanced ten kos, and halt- 
ed hard by a village named Jalisir, in the pergaima of Sikri, on the banks of the river 
Siru, 


On Wednesday^ wc continued in the same station, to rest our cattle. Many came Jvuic 2 
in with reports, that Sheikh Bayezid and Baben had crossed the Ganges, and intended 
to push on with their troops, and fall upon the territories of Jon (pur) and Chunar. The 
Amirs were summoned, and a council held. It was arranged that Muhammed Zeman 
Mirza, Sultan Junid; Birlas, who had got the government of Chunar and some other 
pergannahs in exchange for Jonpur, Mahmud Khan Lohani, Kazi JiA, and Taj Khan 
SarangkhAni, should march, and prevent the enemy from reaching Chunar. 

Next morning, being Thursday, we marched early, left the river Siru, and having June 
advanced eleven kos, and passed Perseru, encamped on tlie banks of the river Perseru.*’ 

Here I assembled the Amirs, and held a consultation ; after which I appointed Ishan 
Taimur Sultan, Muhammed Sultan Mirza, Tokliteh Bugha Sultan, K^im Hussain 
Sultan, Nakhub Sultan, Mozeffer Hussain Sultan, Kasim Khwajeh, Jaafer Khwa- 
jeh, Khwajeh Zahid, Khwajeh Jan Beg, with the servants of Askeri, and Kuchik 
Kliwajch ; and from among the Amirs of Hind, Alim Khan Kalpi, MalekdAd KerrAni, 
and Raiidi Surwani, to proceed towards Dilmu in pursuit of Baben and Bayezid, or- 
dering them instantly to separate from the army, and to follow the enemy with all cele- 
rity. I purified myself in the Perseru. I and those who were along with me took a 
number of fish by fixing lights to a piece of frame-work, which was then moved along 
the water.'* 

On Friday we encamped on one of the branches of this Perseru. It was a very June i. 
small stream. To obviate the inconvenience arising from the passing and repassing 
of the troops, we made a dam higher up, and constructed a place ten by ten,^ for the 


purpose of bathing; we passed the eve of the 27 th at this same station. ^ ^ 

Next morning we left this stream and encamped, after passing the river Tousin.® paaseji tin 

On Sunday too, we encamped on the banks of the same river. 

On Monday the 29th, we halted on the banks of the Tousin. This night, although June 0 
the weather was not quite favourable, a few persons got a sight of the moon, and bore 
testimony to the fact, in presence of the ELazi.'^ This fixed the end of the month. 

Next day, being Tuesday, we set out, after we had said the prayers of the Id.® Having 0 

marched ten kos, we halted within one kos of Tack, on the banks of the Gfimti.s To- 


> Dilmii, or Dalmow, on the Ganges, south-east of Bareilli. 

* This fragment is from Mr Metcalfe’s MS., folio 166, p. 2. 

3 After leaving the Siru or Gogra river, Baber marches west, and comes on the Perseru, the Sarjoo of 
Arrowsmith, 'which seems to be chiefly formed by branches coming off from the Gogra below Morad- 
gange. 

* This mode of fishing is still practised in India. ® About twenty feet square. 

« The Tousin, or Tonse, is a branch from the Gogra, coming off alyve Fyzqbud, and joining the Sarju 
or Perseru, below Azimpflr. 

f This being the month of Hamzan, the great Fast of the Muhammedans, they were anxious to see 
the new moon of Shawal, when it concluded. 

® The great festival on the conclusion of the Fast of Ramzan. 

* Baber always denominates the Gumti, Gui. 
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\ T). 15‘io. wards iioon*day prayers, I took a maajun with Sheikh Zin, Mulla Shehab, Chand 
Amir — 


{T&rki vcrjjc.)— They dropped in by threes, and twos, and ones. 
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Derwish Muhammed, Yunis AH, and Abdalla, were also there. The wrestlers 
amused us with wrestling. 

On Wednesday we continued to halt on the same ground. About luncheon time^ 1 
took a maajriii. Taj-Khan, who bad gone to keep the Sherki Princes from Chunar. 
returned this day. We bad a wrestling match. The champion Oudi, who had arrived 
some time before, tried his skill with a Hindustani wrestler who was there, and threw 
him. I bestowed fifteen laks® on Yahia Lohani in Siru, by way of allowance ; clothed 
him in a complete dress of honour, and gave him leave. 

Next morning we marched eleven kos, passed the river Gumti, and halted on the 
banks of the same river. Here we learned, that the party of Sultans and Amirs who 
had been sent on the expedition, had reached Dilmu ; that they had passed first the 
Ganges, and afterwards the Jumna, in pursuit of the enemy; that they had taken 
Alim Khan along with them, had followed the enemy for many kos with great keen- 
ness, and having left the latter river, after three marches, had returned to Dilmu. 
This day, most of our troops passed the Ganges by a ford. Having sent the camp- 
equipage and troops across, I cat a maajhn lower down than the ford, on an island. 
We halted on the spot where we passed the river, to give time to such as had not cross- 
ed to come over. That same day Baki Tashkendi arrived with his troops, and was 
introduced. 

Advancing two marches from the Ganges, we halted in the neighbourhood of Kik 
rali,*' on the banks of the river Rind. From Dilmu to Korah is twenty-one kos. 

On Thursday we marched early from our ground, and halted before the perganiia 
of Adampur. We had prc\dously sent one or two persons to Kalpi, to bring what- 
ever boats might be there, for the purpose of following after the enemy. The evening 
we halted there a few boats arrived, and a ford over the river was discovered. The 
(;amp being very dusty, and at some distance from the river, I slept on an island, 
where I remained for several days, day and night. For the purpose of gaining accu- 
rate information regarding the enemy, I dispatched Baki Sheghawel with a few troops^ 
across the river, to procure intelligence of the enemy. 

Next day, about afternoon prayers, Jumaa, a servant of B&<ki, arrived with informa- 
tion, that he had rohted one of Sheikh Bayezid and Baben’s outposts, killed Mobarek 
Khan Jilwani, an ofiicer of some note, with a number of others, and cut off some heads, 
which he sent, with one living prisoner. He gave a circumstantial narrative of the 
particulars of this defeat, and of all that had happened. 

The same night, being the eve of Sunday the 13th, the river Jumna rose, so that we 
(*ou1d not remain in the tent, which in the morning had been pitched on the island ; we 


^ Chasht. * £3750. 

* Korabj or Corah^ lies between the Ganges and Jumna rivers. Arrowsmitli^ 1 suppose by a mistake 
of the pen, places it on the Riride, instead of the Rind. 

* Midngi— ^perhaps boatmen. 
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were therefore obliged to retnove to another island a bow-shot off, where 1 took up my 
quarters in another tent that was pitched. 

On Monday, Jilal Taslikendi arrived from the Sultans and Amirs who bad gone on Juw 21 
the expedition. Immediately on discovering some men of their left wing, Babcn and 
Sheikh Bayezid had fled from the pergannah of Mahubeh. As the rains had set In, 
and as we had been for five or six months engaged in various expeditions in the field, 
so that the horses and cattle of the troops were worn out, I sent notice to the Sultans 
and Amirs who had been detached, to inform them that I should remain a few days 
in Agra and that vicinity, to wait their arrival. The same day, about afternoon prayers, 

I gave Baki Sheghawel and his party leave to go home. To Musi Maariif Fermuh, 
who had come and offered me his allegiance when the army was passing the Siru 
on its return, I gave a perganna of thirty laks' out of Amerhar for his support, a com- 
plete dress of honour* from my own wardrobe, and a horse with itrf saddle, and dis- 
missed him to Amerhar. 

Having settled every tiling jn this quarter, on Tuesday eve, after about one gen of 
the fourth watch was past,'* I set out post for Agra. ^ 

Next morning, after having ridden sixteen kos, I passed the noon in a perganna de- juiu* 22 
|)endcnt on Kalpi, called Bilader ; whence, after resting our horses, we set out at even- 
ing prayers. This night we rode thirteen kos, and at the end of the third watch ^ lialt- Ji:n« 
cd at the tomb of Bhau Khan Sirwani, in Sougandpur, one of the pergannas of Kalpi. 

Having mounted early, by noon prayers, I had advanced seventeen kos, and at mid- atumi 
night reached the garden of Hesht Behisht at Agra. “ 

Next morning, being Friday, Muhamined Bakhshi and some others came and paid .hmc •zu 
me their respects, after which I went into the castle and visited the Begums, my pa- 
ternal aunts. A native of Balkh had prepared some melon beds. A few of the melons 
which had been preserved, were now presented to me, and were very excellent. 1 had 
set a few vine-plants in the garden of Ilesht Behisht, which I found had produced very 
fine grapes. Sheikh Kureu also sent me a basket of grapes, which were very excel- 
lent. I was truly delighted with having produced such excellent melons and grapes '' 
in Hindustan. 

It was Sunday at midnight when I met Maliam.^ 1 had joined the army on the Jhm 27 
10 th of the first Jemadi. It was an odd coincidence that she had also left Kabul the January 21 
very same day. 

Thursday, the Ist of Zilkadeh, was the day on which the Peshkeshes or tributary 
offerings were made to Humaiun and Maham in the great Hall of Audience, on a grand 
levee day. The same day we dispatched a servant of Faghfur the Diwan, accompa- 
nied by a hundred or a hundred and fifty hired porters, to bring melons, grapes, and 
other fruits from K&bul. 

^ £ 7500 - * Siropa. ^ Half past three a.m. 

* Three o’clock in the morning. * * 

» Melons are now cultivated by the commonest gardeners all over Hindustan, and form part of th* 
food of all ranks. This valuable present seems to be due to Baber s activity of mind. Grapes, too, art 
found in most gardens of any consequence. 

« A name of endearment, which Baber gave to his favourite wife, the mother of Humaiun 
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A. D. 1529. On Saturday the 3d, Hindu Beg, who had arrived with an escort from K&bul, 
whence he had been sent for immediately on the death of Ali Yiisef, arrived and was 
introduced. 

Hisftm-ed-din Khallfeh, having arrived from AlwJLr, also waited on me this day. 
.July M Next morning, being Sunday, Abdalla, who had been sent to Termhali^ in conse- 
quence of the death of Ali Yusef, returned back. 
roriHpiracy From the men who had come from Kabul, we learned that Sheikh Sherif Karab^hi, 
of AbdaJ. whether from the evil suggestions of Abdal-aziz, or from mere attachment to him, 
ascribing to us tyranny that never had been exercised, and offences never committed, 
had written certificates, to which he had compelled the Imams to affix their names, and 
had sent copies of these certificates, to different cities, in hopes of exciting commotions ; 
that Abdal-aziz, too, had disobeyed several orders which he had received', had been 
guilty of utteriiig several most unbecoming expressions, and of doing some most im- 
Juiv 18. proper acts ; on these accounts, on Sunday the 1 1th, I sent Kamber Ali Arghun, to 
apprehend and bring to the presence Sheikh Sherif, the Imams of Lahore, and Abdal- 
aziz. 

July •>> Thursday the 15th, Sultan Taimur arrived from Tejawer and waited on me. 

The same day the champion Sadik, and Oudi, had a great wrestling match. Sadik 
threw Oudi with gi*eat ease, which vexed him extremely. 


July On Monday the 19lh, having given Morad Korchi, the Kezelb^h ambassador, a 

side-dagger, clothed him in a suitable dress of honour, and made him a present of two 
hundred thousand tankehs, 1 gave him leave to return. 

nisafFcctiou At this time, Syed Mehdi arrived from Gualiar, and informed us of the revolt of 
Rahimdad. Shah Muhammed, the seal -bearer, a servant of Khalifeli’s, had been sent 
by him to Rahimdad with a letter of advice. Shah Muhammed went, and in a few 
days returned with Rahimdad’s son, but he himself did not choose to come. In order, 
however, to lull our suspicions asleep, Nur Beg came, and having preferred the same 
requests that Rahimdad had formerly made, actually gained Firmans comformable to 
his wishes. When the Firmans were on the point of being dispatched, one of Rahim- 
dlUl’s servants arrived, and gave us information that he had himself been sent for the 
purpose of effecting the escape of the son, and that the father had not the least inten- 
tion of coming. On getting this intelligence, I wished instantly to have proceeded 
against Gualid^r. Khalifeh, however, requested that he might be permitted to address 
one .other letter of advice to Rahimdad, as probably he would submit peaceably. She- 
hab-ed-din KliosroU was sent to carry this remonstrance. 

August ij. On Thursday, the 7th of the month, Mehdi Khwajeh* arrived from Etawa. On 
the day of the Id, I bestowed on Hindu Beg a complete dress® from my own wardrobe, 
a sword and belt enriched with precious stones, and a Tipchak horse. To Hassan 
Ali, who was one of the most eminent among the Chaghatai Turkom&ns, I gave a 
Sirop^ (or complete dress of honour), a side-hanger adorned with jewels, and a per- 
ganna of seven laks.^ 


* He had been sent to Sambal on the occasion mentioned. Tennhtini is mentioned p. 420. 

* This Mehdi Khwajeh was Baber’s son-in-law. ® Siropa. 

* About £1750. The rate used for reducing Baber's crores and laks to English money, may some- 
times appear to reduce them too much , and yet it is probably near the truth. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE YEAR 98ii. 

On Tuesday the 3d of Moharrcm, Sheikh Muhammcd Ghus caiue out of Gualiar a.i>. 
with Shehab-ed-din Khosrou, as intercessor for Rahimdad. As this man was a humble ' 
and saintly personage) I forgave^ on his account) the offences of Rahimdad) and sent 
Sheikh Kuren and Nur Beg to receive the surrender of GuaJiar. 
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CONCLUDING SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


BABER’S MEMOIRS. 


f ROM the first days of the year 936 of the Hejira, Baber’s Journal ceases, and no frag- 
ments have been found of any later date. Whether he composed Memoirs, or wrote 
any journal of the remaining fifteen months of his life, is uncertain. The state of his 
health, which was*rapid]y declining and much broken, probably diminished his usual 
activity. The silence that j)rcvails among historians, regarding the remaining events 
of his reign, may justify a belief, that no Journal was written, or at least none pub- 
lished. In the course of the year 936, Hiimaiun, who appears to have been anxious 
to be near the seat of empire, probably from being aware of his father’s declining 
health, suddenly left his government of Badakhshan, which he intrusted to the care of 
Sultan Weis, and set out for Hindustan by way of Kabul. At Kabul, he had a con- 
ference witli his brother, Kamran Mirza, who had just arrived from Kandahar, after 
wliicli lie proceeded on towards Agra. 

He had scarcely left Badakhshan, when Said Khan of Kashghar, who is said to have 
been invited by Sultan Weis and the other Amirs that were in the country, leaving 
Reshid Khan in Yarkend, marched into Badakhshan. Hindal Mirza, on hearing of 
his approach, threw himself into the fort of Zefer, in which he defended himself for three 
months with so much vigour, that Said Khan was compelled to raise the siege. 

In the meanwhile a report reached Baber, that Said Khan had gained possession of 
all Badakhsh&n. The unwelcome intelligence that daily arrived from that quarter 
preyed upon his mind, and helped to impair his declining strength. He sent instruc- 
tions to KhaHfeh to set out in order to recover Badakhshan ; but that nobleman, who 
was Baber’s prime minister, knowing probably that the orders were dictated by Hu- 
mmun’s mother, who had a great ascendency over Baber, and who wished to remove 
from court a powerful enemy of her son, found means to excuse himself. Similar 
orders were then sent to Hfimaifin, whose government Badakhshan was, but that 
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prince also declined engaging in the expedition, under the pretence that his affection 
for his father would not permit him to remove so far from the presence. Mirza Sulc- 
man, the son-in«law of Sultan Weis, was then dispatched, with instructions to assume Mirza Sulc- 
the government of the country ; and was at the same time furnished with letters for * * *** 

Said Khan, complaining of his aggression. Before reaching Kabul, Suleman heard of «han. 
Said’s retreat ; he, liowe^Tr, prosecuted his journey, and received charge of the coun- 
try from Hindal, who set out for Hindustan ; and the civil wars that followed the 
death of Baber enabled Suleman ^ to keep jiossession of Badakhshan, which was long 
held by his posterity. 

Huinaiun reached Agra neither sent for nor exjiected, but the affection of his father, iiinesH ot 
and the influence of his mother, procured him a good reception. His offence was for- 
gotten, and, after remaining some time at court, he went to his government of Sambal. 

When he had resided there about six months, he fell dangerously ill. Ilis father, whose 
favourite son lie seems to have been, was deej>ly afterted at this news, and gave direc- 
tions for conveying him by water to Agra. He arrived theie, hut his life was despaired 
of. When all liopes from medicine were over, and while several men of skill were 
talking to the emperor of ilie melancholy situation of liis son, Abul Baka, a person- 
age highly venerated for his knowledge and piety, remarked to Baber, that in such a 
case the Almighty had sometimes vouchsafed to receive the most valuable thing pos- 
sessed by one friend, as an offering in exchange for the life of another. Baber exclaim- 
ing, that of {ill things, his life was dearest to Humaiiiii, as Humaiun’s was to him, and Baber dc- 
that, next to the life of Humaiun, his own w^as what he most valued, devoted his life . 

to Hcjiveii as a sacrifice for his son’s. The noblemen around him errtreated him to re- his son's 
tract the rash vow, and, in place of his first offering, to give the diamond taken at Agra, 
and reckoned the most valuable on earth : that the ancient sages had said, that it was 
the dearest of our worldly possessions alone that was to be offered to Heaven. But he 
persisted in his resolution, declaring that no stone, of whatever value, could be put in 
competition with his life. He three times walked round the dying prince, a solemnity 
similar to that used in sacrifices and heave-offerings, 2 and retiring, prayed earnestly to 
God. After some time he was heard to exclaim, 1 have borne it away ! I have borne 
it away I” The Musulman historians assure us, that Humaiun almost immediately 
began to recover, and that, in proportion as be recovered, tJie health and strength of 
Baber visibly decayed. Baber communicated bis dying instructions to Khwajeh Kha- iiincan of 
lifeb, Kambcr Ali Beg, Terdi Beg, and Hindu Beg, who were then at Court, opm- 
mending Humaiun to their protection. With that unvarying affection for liis family, 
which he showed in all the circumstances of Lis life, he strongly besought Hummun to 
be kind and forgiving to his brothers. Humaiun promised, and, what in such circum- 
stances is rare, kept his promise. The request which ho had made to his nobles was 
heard, as the requests of dying princes generally are, only as a signal for faction. 

* See Abulfazl in the Akbcrnameh, the Tarikhe Khafi Khan, Ferishta, &c. 

* It is customary among the Musulmans, as it was among the Jews, to waive presente of money or 
jewels thrice round the head of the person to whom they are offered, on particular occasions, as on be- 
trothings, marriages, &c. There is supposed to be something sacred in this rite, which averts misfor- 
tunes. 
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Khwajeh Khalifeh had conceived a strong dislike to Ilumaiun, in consequence of some 
circumstances which are not explained, so that the court of the expiring conqueror 
became the scene of intrigue and cabal. Khalifeh, as prime minister,^ possessed the 
chief authority among the Turki nobles* He did not wish that the succession should 
he in the children of Baber, and had pitched on Mchdi Khwajeh, Baber’s son-in-law, 
as his successor. Mehdi Khwajeh was a brave, hut extravagant, and wild young man, 
and had long been closely connected with Khalifeh. When it was known that Khali- 
feh was in his interest, and intended to raise him to the throne, the principal men in 
the army lost no time in paying their court to Mchdi Khwajeh, whose succession was 
regarded as secure, and who began to affect the deportment of a sovereign prince. 
Everything seemed to promise that he was to bo the Emperor of Hindustan, when 
suddenly, he was ordered by Khalifeh to remain in his own house under a guard. 

Anecdote of The causc of fliis sudden change has escaped the researches of Ahulfazl and Khali 

Khwajeh. Khan. It is explained, however, by a well-informed historian, who relates the anecdote 
on the authority of his father : — It so happened,” says he, ‘‘ that Mir Khalifeh had 
gone to see Mehdi KhwAjeh, whom he had found in his tent. Nobody was present but 
Khalifeh, Mehdi Khwajeh, and my father Muhammed Mokim. Khalifeh had scarcely 
sat down an instant, when Baber, who was at the last extremity, suddenly sent for him. 
When he left the tent, Mehdi Khwajeh accompanied him to the door, to do him ho- 
nour, and to take leave of him, and stood in the middle of it, so that my father, who 
followed, but, out of respect, did not push by him, was immediately behind. The young 
man, who was rather flighty and harum-scarum, forgetting that my father was pre- 
sent, as soon as Khalifeh was fairly gone, muttered to himself, ‘ God willing, I will 
soon flay off your hide, old boy !’ and, turning round, at the same instant saw my 
father. He was quite confounded, but immediately seizing my father’s ear, with a 
convulsive eagerness, twisted it round, and said hurriedly, ‘ You, Tajik ! The red 
tongue often gives the green head to the winds.’ My father having taken his leave and 
left the tent, sought out Khalifeh, and remonstrated with him on his line of conduct ; 
telling him, that in violation of his allegiance, he was taking away the sovereignty 
from Muhammed Hummun and his brothers, who were accomplished princes, to be- 
stow it on the son of a stranger ; and yet how did this favoured man behave ? He then 
repeated what had passed just as it happened. Khalifeh, on the spot, sent off an ex- 
press for Hum&iun, and dispatched a body of Yesawels, or special messengers, to Mehdi 
Khwajeh to inform him that the king’s orders were, that he should instantly retire to 
his own housQw Tlw young man had now sat down to dinner, which was still before 
him. The Yes&wels communicated their message, and forced, him away. Mir Kha- 
lifeh then issued a proclamation, prohibiting all persons from resorting to Mehdi Khwa- 
jeh’s house, or waiting upon him ; while Mehdi KhwSjeh himself received orders not to 
appear at Court.” ^ 

Baber, in the midst of these intrigues, with which he was probably unacquainted, 

1 His title was Nizum-ed-din Ali Khalifeh. 

* For the fragment of the anonymous history from whence this extract is made, and which contains 
the Memoirs of Hindustan, from Baber’s invasion of that country down to the ^ginning of Akber*8 
reign, I am indebted to Captain William Miles of the Bombay establishment. The author calla his 
father Muhammed Mokim Hervi (of Herat). His own name I have not been able to learn. 
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expired at the Charbagh, near Agra, on the 6th of the first Jemadi, a. h. 937, in the Dcatiiof 
fiftieth year of his age, and thirty-eighth of his reign as a sovereign prince.^ His body, pec°‘*6 
in conformity with a wish which he had expressed, was carried to Kabul, where it was 
interred in a hill that still bears his name. He had reigned five years over part of 
Hindustan. Humaiun ascended the throne on tlie 9th of the same montli without 
opposition, by the influence of Khalifeh. 

Though Baber has given us such a minute account of the wives and families of his iiks wjwv. 
uncles and cousins, he has communicated but few particulars regarding his own. It 
appears that, when only five years of age, he was betrothed to his cousin Aisha Sultan 
Begum, the third daughter of Sultan Ahmed Mirza, the King of Samarkand, by Ka- 
tak Begum. He married her after his first expedition to Samarkand, and had by her 
one daughter, who died young. They seem to have quarreled ; and Baber says she was 
misled by her eldest sister Rabia Sultan Begum, who induced her to leave his house. 

Another of his wives was Zeineb Sultan Begum, whom he married after the surren- 
der of Kabul. She also was his cousin, being the fifth daughter of Sultan Mahmud 
Mirza, King of Hissar, by Klianzadoh Begum, the grand-daughter of Mir Buzurg or 
Termiz. He informs us that he married her at his mother’s desire, that they did not 
agree, and that in two or three years she died of the small pox. His third wife, Maa- 
suma Sultan Begum, was likewise his cousin, being the sister of his first wife, and the 
fifth daughter of Sultan Ahmed Mirza by Habiba Sultan Begum. She saw him at 
Herat, during his expedition to Khorasan, and fell in love with him. It was arranged 
that she should go to Kabul, where he afterwards married her. She had one daughter, 
Maasuma, of whom she died in childbed. Her daughter, Maasuma, joined Baber in Hin- 
dustan, but probably died before him. He also, during his campaign in Bajour, mar- a.I). un 
ried a daughter of Shah Mansur, the Malik or chief of the Yfisefzai Afghans. She is 
said to have survived him, and to have died in the reign of Akber. Baber seems to 
have had no children by her. The names of his other wives, and of the ladies of his 
Haram, have not been preserved. He himself mentions the birth of a prince named Aug. i yzu 
Faruk, who probably died young. 

Baber, at the time of his death, had seven children alive, four sons and three daugh- Hw family 
ters. The names of their mothers are not recorded. The eldest son, Nasireddin Mu- 
hammed Humaiun, succeeded him as Supreme Emperor in all his dominions. Hu- 
maiun, on his accession, gave to his second brother, Kamran Mirza, the Penjab, in 
addition to the government of Kabul and Kandahar which he had formerly held; to 
Hindal Mirza, who had just arrived from Badakhshan, he gave the country of Mewat, 
and to Askeri he assigned the province of Sambal, which he had himself held. All 
these princes acted a conspicuous part in the confusions of the suceeeding reign. Ba- 
ber’s three daughters, Qulreng Begum, Gulchehreh Begum, and Gulbeden Begum, 
were all by one mother. 

Zah!r-ed-din Muhammed Baber was undoubtedly one of the most illustrious men of Hm cha. 
his age, and one of the most eminent and accomplished princes that ever adorned an 


^ Fcffishta and the anonymous historian place his death on Monday the 5th of the first Jemadi 
Computing by solar years, he died in the forty-eighth year of his age, and thirty-seventh of his reign. 
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Asiatic throne. He is represented as havin«r been above the middle size, of great 
vigour of body, fond of all field and warlike sjiorts, an excellent swordsman, and a 
skilful archer. As a proof of bis bodily strength, it is mentioned, that be used to leap 
from one pinnacle to another of the jnnnated ramparts used in the East, in bis double- 
soled boots ; and that Ikj (‘ven frequently took a man under each arm, and went leap- 
ing along the ranijiJirt from one of the pointed pinnacles to another. Having been 
early trained to the conduct of business, and tutored in the school of adversity, the 
powers of biif> mind received their full developement. He ascended the throne at the 
age of twelve, and before he had attained his twentieth year, the young prince had 
shared every varic^ty of fortune ; he had not only been the ruler of subject provinces, 
but had been in thraldom to his own ambitious nobles, and obliged to conceal every 
sentiincni of his heart ; he had been alternately hailed and obeyed as a conqueror and 
deliverer by rich*and extensive kingdoms, and forced to lurk in the deserts and moun- 
tains of bis o^vn native kingdom as a houseless wanderer. Down to the last dregs ot 
life, we perceive in him the strong feelings of an affection for his early friends and 
early enjoyments, rarely seen among princes. Perhaps the free manners of the Turki 
tribes had combined with the events of his early lije, in cherishing these amiable feel- 
ings. He had betimes been taught, by the voice of events that could not lie, that he 
was a man dependent on the kindness and lidelity of other men ; and, in his danger#, 
and escapes with his followers, had learned that he was only one of an association, 
whose general safety and success depended on the result of their mutual exertions in 
a common cause. The native benevolence and gfiiety of his disposition seems ever to 
overflow on till around him ; and he talks of his mothers, his grandmotbers, and sisters 
with some garrulity indeed, but the garrulity of a good son and a good bi other. Of 
liis coin})anions in arms he always speaks witli the I’rank gaiety of a soldier ; and it is 
a relief to the reader, in llie midst of the pompous coldness of Asiatic history, to find 
a king who can weep for days, and tell us that he wept, for the pLaymate of his boy- 
hood. Indeed, an uncommon portion of good nature and good humour runs through 
all his character, find even to juditical offences lie will be found, in a remarkable de- 
gree, indulgent and forgiving. 

In the character ol the lounder of a new dynasty, in one of the richest and most 
powerful empires on earth, we may expect to find an union of the great qualities of a 
statesman and general ; and Baber ]>ossessed the leading qualifications of both in a 
higK degree*. But we are not, in that age, to look for any deep-laid or regular j)lans or 
civil polity, ey«n in 4he most accomplished princes. Baber’s superiority over the chiefs 
to whom he was opposed, arose principally from his active disposition and lively good 
sense. Ambitious as he was, and fond of conquest and of glory in all its shapes, the 
enterprize in which he was for the season engaged, seems to have absorbed his whole 
soul, and all his faculties were exerted to bring it, wliatever it was, to a fortunate 
issue. His elastic mind was not broken by discomfiture, and few princes who have 
achieved such glorious conquests, have suffered more numerous or more decisive de- 
feats. His ])ersonal courage was conspicuous during his whole life, but it may be 
doubted whether, in spite of his final success, he was so much entitled to the character 
of a great captain, as of a successful ptartizan and a bold adventurer. In the earlier 
part of his career his armies were very small. Most of his expeditions were rather 

3 
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successful inroads than skilful campaigns. But he showed a genius and a power oi 
observation which, in other circumstances, would have raised him to ihe rank ol’ the 
most accomplished commanders. As he had the sense to perceive the errors which he 
committed in his earlier years, so, with the superiority that belongs to ;i great mind, 
conscious of its powers, he always readily acknowledges them. His conduct, <lnring 
the rebellion of the Moghuls at Kabul, and the alarm of his army in the war with 
Rai^ Sanka, bears the indications of the most heroic magnanimity. Th<* latter pe- 
riod of his life is one uninterrupted scries of success. 

But we are not to expect in Baber that perfect and refined ebaraeter wdii<‘Ii belo iL'n 
only to modern times and Christian countries. We soinetiin<‘s see him order wliat, 
according to the practice of modern war, and the mavims of a refined m<»rality, wa* ><110111^1 
consider as cruel executions. We find him occasionally the slave ol‘^viccs, which, o\e:j 
though they belonged to his age and country, it is not possible to regard in such a man 
without feelings of regret. We arc disappointed to find one jjossessed of so refined .in 
understanding, and so polislicd a taste, degrading both, by an olitrusive and alm<>st lioi- 
culous display of his propensity to intoxication. It may palliate, though it cauuo: 
excuse this oflcnce, that it appears to have led him to no cruelty or harsliuess lo hU 
servants or those around him, that it made him neglect no business, and that it seems 
to have been produced solely by the ebullition of high spirits in lus gay and social lem- 
por. We turn from Baber, the slave of such vices, which probably hastiuied on :i 
premature old age, and tended to bring him to an early gra\e, and view him w'uh more 
complacency, encouraging, in his dominions, the useful arts and jioliti^ literature, by 
bis countenance and his example. We delight to see him describe bis suc*cess in iivt- 
ing a new plant, in introducing a i^ew fruit-tree, or in repairing a decaycil a<piefnKt, 
with the same pride and complacency that he relates his most splendid \ictories. No 
region of art or nature seems to have escaped the activity of his research. He had eut- 
tiv ated the art of poetry from his early years, and his Divvan, or collection of Turk: 
poems, is mentioned as giving him a high rank among the poets of his country. t)f 
this work I have not been able to learn that any copy exists. Many of the odes in it 
are referred to in his Memoirs, and quoted by the first couplet, A few specimens of 
his Persian poetry are also given, which show much of tliat terseness and delicacy <»f 
allusion so much admired in the poets whom- he imitated. His Persian Mesnevi, which 
he published by the name of Mabeiin, I have never met with, though Ahiilfiizl spealrs 
of it as having a great circulation ; nor have 1 seen his vers*^ficatiou of the tract of 
Khwajeh Ehvar, which has been already mentioned.* He also wrote ‘a work Pro- 

» Abulfazl, in the introduction to the Akbeinameh, quoUs a few oi ins Persian versts wuli approu*. 
non. The following quatrain is not unhappy m the origina] . — 

Though I am not related to Dervishes, 

Yet I am devoted to them heart and soul. ^ ^ 

Say not that the state of a prince is remote from ll’al of a Dervish, 

Though a king, I am the Dervislfs slave. 

He also gives the following elegant ^latlaa — 

I know that separation from thee were my death, 

Else might I tear myself from this city, , 

But, while my heart is encircled with the locks of my beloved, 

I forget the world and its cares. 
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;ind some smaller productions, which he Hometiines alludes to in his Memoirs. Ht- 
skilful in the science of music, on which ho wrote a treatise. But his most re 
markable work is, undoubtedly, the Memoirs of his own Life, composed by him in the 
Turki tongue. The earlier part of them is written with great spirit, and the whole 
hears strong characteristics of an ingenious, active, and intelligent mind. No history, 
perhaps, contains so lively a picture of the life and opinions of an eastern prince. 
I'ho geographical descriptions which he gives of his hereditary kingdom, and of the 
various countries which he subdued, have, what such descriptions seldom possess, not 
only great accuracy, but the merit of uncommon distinctness. The Memoirs, however, 
will be found of unequal value, according to the periods of which they treat. Some 
} ears, particularly in the later periods of bis life, present little more than a dry cliro- 
niclo of uiiini(‘restijig events, probably written down as they occurred, and never re- 
wTitlen, as the earlier period certainly Lave been. It probably was bis intention lti> 
have connected the whole, and completed them in the same strain of happy narrative 
that runs through the first half of them, a design which it is to be regretted that ht^ 
did not live to execute. 

A striking feature in Baber’s character is, bis unlikeness to other Asiatic princes. 
Instead of the stately, systematic, artificial character, that seems to belong to the 
throne in Asia, we find him natural, lively, affectionate, simple, retaining on the throne 
all the best feelings and affections of common life. Change a few circumstances ari- 
sing from his religion and country, and in reading the transactions of his life, we might 
imagine that we had^got among the adventurous knights of Froissart. This, as well as 
thi^ simplicity of his language, he owed to his being a Turk. Thai style which wraps 
up a worthless meaning in a mist of words, and the etiquette which annihilates the 
courtier in the presence of his prince, were still, fortunately for Baber, foreign to the 
Turki race, among whom he was born and educated. 

I^pon the whole, if we review with impartiality the history of Asia, wc shall find 
few princes who are entitled to rank higher than Baber in genius and accomplish- 
ments. Ilis grandson Akber may perhaps be placed above him for profound and 
benevolent policy. The crooked artifice of Aurengzib is not entitled to the same dis- 
tinction. The lAerit of Chengiz Khan, and of Tamerlane, terminates in their splen- 
did conquests, wbicli far excelled the achievements of Baber : but in activity of mind, 
in the gay equanimity and unbroken spirit with which be bore the extremes of good 
and bad fortune, in thq possession of the manly and social virtues, so seldom tlie por- 
tion of princes, in bis love of letters, and his success in the cultivation of them, wc 
shall probably find no other Asiatic prince who can justly be placed beside him. 


FINIS. 








